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PREFACE. 


1331606 

All  life  and  achievement  is  evolution ;  present  wisdom  comes  from  past 
experience,  and  present  commercial  prosperity  has  come  only  from  past  exer¬ 
tion  and  suffering.  The  deeds  and  motives  of  the  men  that  have  gone  before 
have  been  instrumental  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  later  communities  and 
states.  The  development  of  a  new  country  was  at  once  a  task  and  a  privi¬ 
lege.  It  required  great  courage,  sacrifice  and  privation.  Compare  the  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  of  the  people  of  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  with  what  they 
were  one  hundred  years  ago.  From  a  trackless  wilderness  and  virgin  prairie, 
it  has  come  to  be  a  center  of  prosperity  and  civilization,  with  millions  of 
wealth,  systems  of  railways,  grand  educational  institutions,  splendid  indus¬ 
tries  and  immense  agricultural  productions.  Can  any  thinking  person  be 
insensible  to  the  fascination  of  the  study  which  discloses  the  incentives,  hopes, 
aspirations  and  efforts  of  the  early  pioneers  who  so  strongly  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  has  been  reared  the  magnificent  prosperity  of  later  days? 
To  perpetuate  the  story  of  these  people  and  to  trace  and  record  the  social, 
political  and  industrial  progress  of  the  community  from  its  first  inception 
is  the  function  of  the  local  historian.  A  sincere  purpose  to  preserve  facts 
and  personal  memoirs  that  are  deserving  of  perpetuation,  and  which  unite 
the  present  to  the  past,  is  the  motive  for  the  present  publication.  The  work 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  able  writers,  who  have,  after  much  patient  study 
and  research,  produced  here  the  most  complete  biographical  memoirs  of 
Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  ever  offered  to  the  public.  A  specially  valuable 
and  interesting  department  is  that  one  devoted  to  the  sketches  of  representa¬ 
tive  citizens  of  this  county  whose  records  deserve  preservation  because  of 
their  worth,  effort  and  accomplishment.  The  publishers  desire  to  extend 
their  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  so  faithfully  labored  to  this  end. 
Thanks  are  also  due  to  the  citizens  of  Nodaway  county  for  the  uniform 
kindness  with  which  they  have  regarded  this  undertaking  and  for  their  many 
services  rendered  in  the  gaining  of  necessary  information. 

In  placing  the  “Past  and  Present  of  Nodaway  County,  Missouri,"  before 
the  citizens,  the  publishers  can  conscientiously  claim  that  they  have  carried 
out  the  plan  as  outlined  in  the  prospectus.  Every  biographical  sketch  in  the 
work  has  been  submitted  to  the  party  interested,  for  correction,  and  therefore 
any  error  of  fact,  if  there  be  any,  is  solely  due  to  the  person  for  whom  the 
sketch  was  prepared.  Confident  that  our  efforts  to  please  will  fully  meet  the 
approbation  of  the  public,  we  are, 

Respectfully, 


THE  PUBLISHERS. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

MISSOURI  A  PART  OF  THE  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE. 

Missouri  was  once  a  part  of  that  immense  domain  covering  the  “Great 
West”  and  included  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  extending 
through  Oregon  to  the  Pacific  coast,  as  well  as  south  to  the  dominion  of 
Mexico. 

In  1763,  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  years  ago,  that  great  region  known 
as  the  “Louisiana  Purchase"  was  ceded  to  Spain  by  France,  but  in  1800,  by 
treated,  it  was  ceded  back  to  France.  In  October,  1803,  by  the  payment  of 
about  fifteen  million  dollars,  the  United  States  government  secured  this  ter¬ 
ritory  from  the  French.  On  December  20,  1803.  the  star-spangled  banner 
supplanted  the  tri-colored  flag  of  France  at  New  Orleans,  where  Generals 
Wilkinson  and  Claiborne  had  been  commissioned  to  take  formal  possession 
of  the  domain  for  the  United  States.  In  1804,  Congress  divided  the  vast  ter¬ 
ritory  into  two  parts,  the  “Territory  of  Orleans"  and  the  “District  of  Lou¬ 
isiana,”  known  as  “Upper  Louisiana."  This  district  included  all  that  portion 
of  the  old  province  north  of  “Hope  Encampment,"  on  the  lower  Mississippi, 
and  embraced  the  present  state  of  Missouri,  all  the  western  region  of  country 
to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  all  below  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude  not 
claimed  by  Spain. 

On  March  26,  1804,  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to  the  government, 
Missouri  was  placed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  government  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Indiana,  and  its  machinery,  so  to  speak,  put  in  operation  by  Gen.  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry  Harrison,  then  governor  of  Indiana.  In  this  he  was  ably  assisted 
by  Judges  Griffin,  Vanderburg  and  Davis,  who  established  in  St.  Louis  what 
were  termed  courts  of  common  pleas.  The  district  of  Louisiana  was  reg¬ 
ularly  organized  into  the  territory  of  Louisiana  by  Congress,  March  3,  1805, 
and  President  Thomas  Jefferson  appointed  Gen.  James  \\  ilkinson  governor 
and  Frederick  Bates  secretary.  The  Legislature  of  the  territory  was  formed 
by  Governor  Wilkinson  and  Judges  R.  J.  Meigs  and  John  B.  C.'  Lucas.  In 
1807,  Governor  Wilkinson  was  succeeded  by  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis,  of 
the  Clark  and  Lewis  expedition  up  the  Missouri  and  on  to  the  far-off  Pacific 
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coast.  Later  Governor  Lewis  committed  suicide  and  President  James  Mad¬ 
ison  appointed  Gen.  Benjamin  Howard,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  to  fill  his 
place.  He  resigned  in  1810  to  enter  the  war  of  1812  and  died  in  St.  Louis 
in  1814.  In  1810,  Capt.  William  Clark,  of  the  above  named  expedition,  was 
appointed  governor  to  succeed  General  Howard  and  remained  in  office  until 
the  admission  of  Missouri  Territory  as  a  state  into  the  Union. 

For  the  purpose  of  local  government,  Missouri  was  divided  into  four 
districts.  Cape  Girardeau,  the  first,  embraced  the  territory  between  Ty wap- 
pity  Bottom  and  Apple  Creek  ;  Ste  Genevieve,  the  second,  embraced  the  ter¬ 
ritory  from  Apple  Creek  to  the  Meramee  river  ;  St.  Louis,  the  third,  embraced 
the  territory  between  the  Meramee  river  and  the  Missouri  river;  St.  Charles, 
the  fourth,  included  the  settled  portion  of  the  state  between  the  Missouri  and 
the  Mississippi  rivers.  The  total  population  of  these  districts  at  that  date 
was  eight  thousand,  six  hundred  and  seventy,  including  slaves.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  district  of  Louisiana,  when  ceded  to  the  United  States,  was  ten 
thousand,  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

THE  PLATTE  PURCHASE— REMOVAL  OF  INDIANS. 

Nodaway  county  being  a  portion  of  the  territory  originally  included  in 
the  Platte  Purchase,  it  will  be  well  in  this  connection  to  give  something  of  its 
history. 

For  several  years  before  the  acquisition  of  this  purchase  by  the  United 
States  government,  the  people  of  Missouri  desired  its  annexation.  By  re¬ 
moving  the  Indians  and  possessing  the  lands  now  constituting  Platte,  Andrew, 
Holt,  Nodaway  and  Atchison  counties,  some  of  the  best  watered  and  most 
fertile  soil  of  the  entire  state  would  be  at  once  opened  up.  In  pursuance  of 
these  objects,  Hon.  L.  F.  Linn,  then  a  United  States  senator  from  Missouri,  in 
January,  1835,  addressed  H.  Ellsworth,  Esq.,  the  following  communication  : 

“Washington,  January  23,  1835. 

“Sir:— It  has  long  been  desired  by  the  people  of  Missouri  to  have  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  state  that  portion  of  the  territory  lying  between  her  western 
boundary  and  the  great  river  Missouri,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
location  of  an  annoying  Indian  population,  and  for  the  purpose  of  having 
points  on  the  river  to  receive  their  supplies  and  ship  their  productions,  within 
a  moderate  distance  from  the  homes  of  those  inhabitants  residing  along  the 
line  of  the  frontier. 

“The  location  of  the  Pottawatomies,  by  the  treaty  of  Chicago,  on  this 
territory  interpose  a  barrier  to  the  attainment  of  these  objects,  so  important 
to  the  welfare  and  tranquility  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  and  western 
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counties.  \\  ill  you  be  so  good  as  to  furnish  me  your  opinion  as  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  ratifying  that  treaty,  and  the  danger  of  collision  between  the  two 
races,  from  placing  the  Indians  between  the  white  population  and  the  river 
Missouri. 

“Very  respectfully, 

“H.  Ellsworth.  Esq.  “L.  F.  Linn/'’ 

Mr.  Ellsworth  answered  as  follows: 

“Washington,  January  27,  1835. 

“Sir: — Yours  of  the  23d  instant,  requesting  my  opinion  as  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  ratifying  the  Chicago  treaty,  and  the  danger  of  collision  that  will 
probably  arise  from  placing  the  Indians  between  the  white  population  and  the 
river  Missouri,  and  the  northwest  section  of  the  state.  In  reply,  I  hasten  to 
observe  that  the  small  strip  of  land  lying  between  the  Missouri  river  and  the 
state  of  Missouri  is,  compared  with  the  country  lying  north  of  the  state  line, 
an  unfavorable  location  for  the  Indian  tribes. 

“In  the  fall  of  1833,  I  held  a  council  with  the  Ioways  and  the  little  band 
of  Sacs  and  Foxes  living  on  the  strip,  who  complained  of  the  great  difficulty 
attending  their  present  condition,  on  account  of  the  contiguity  and  encroach¬ 
ments  of  white  men  in  the  state,  and  all  the  chiefs  desired  me  to  make  a 
treaty  for  their  removal  to  land  lying  north  of  the  state  line.  Not  being 
authorized  to  make  this  treaty,  I  did  not  attempt  it,  but  have  recommended 
the  subject  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  government. 

“I  have  understood  that  the  Pottawatomies  are  willing  to  receive  other 
land,  in  equal  amount,  for  that  lying  south  of  the  north  line  of  Missouri 
extended.  If  this  can  be  done,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
all  the  parties  concerned.  The  government  would  realize  the  value  of  the 
land,  but  more  especially  the  Pottawatomies  would  have  an  excellent  loca¬ 
tion,  one  far  less  likely  to  be  interrupted  by  the  encroachments  of  white  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  state  of  Missouri  might  hereafter  be  accommodated  with  a  good, 
natural  boundary,  several  excellent  water  privileges  and  additional  landings 
on  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Missouri  for  one  hundred  and  forty  miles. 
The  ratification  of  this  Chicago  treaty  will  prevent  the  future  disposal  of 
this  narrow  strip  to  Missouri.  Hence  I  conceive  it  highly  important  that 
the  Pottawatomies  should  make  an  exchange  of  part  of  the  lands  embraced 
within  the  original  treaty.  It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  from  the  current 
testimony  of  all  persons  residing  on  the  Missouri,  as  well  as  from  the  per¬ 
sonal  view  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  location  of  the  Pottawat- 
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omies  north  of  the  land  in  question  will  give  them  a  rich,  fertile  tract,  equal 
to  that  of  any  tribe  already  migrated. 

“It  ought  to  be  noticed  that  the  general  expectation  that  the  Chicago 
treaty  would  he  modified  has  emboldened  many  squatters  to  enter  upon  the 
lands  in  question,  in  hopes  of  fixing  their  future  residence.  I  have,  therefore, 
no  hesitancy  in  giving  an  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  altering  the  Chicago 
treaty,  so  as  to  confine  the  Pottawatomies  north  of  the  little  strip  now  wanted 
bv  the  state  of  Missouri. 

“Having  given  my  opinion,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  believe  it  practicable, 
with  little  expense  or  delay,  to  remove  the  Indians  now  on  this  strip  of  land 
and  to  extinguish  any  remaining  right  in  the  red  men  for  hunting  or  other 
privileges,  and  this  removal  and  extinguishment  I  would  respectfully  recom¬ 
mend  before  the  state  jurisdiction  is  extended  to  the  waters  of  the  Missouri. 

“Yours,  very  respectfully. 

“Henry  Ellsworth.” 

“Hon.  L.  F.  Linn,  Senator.” 

At  the  same  time  Senator  Linn  wrote  to  Major  John  Dougherty,  Indian 
agent,  for  information  concerning  the  geography  and  topography  of  the 
country  embraced  in  the  “Platte  Purchase,”  and  in  three  days  received  the 
following  reply  : 

“Washington,  January  26,  1835. 

“Sir: — Your  communication  of  the  23d  instant,  containing  certain  en¬ 
quiries  touching  the  strip  of  land  lying  between  the  western  boundary  line  of 
the  state  of  Missouri  and  the  Missouri  river  has  been  received. 

“I  assure  you  it  will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  furnish  the  answers 
called  for.  and  in  the  order  in  which  you  have  proposed  them  in  question  form. 

“First.  The  length  of  the  strip  of  land  referred  to  is,  on  its  east  line, 
one  hundred  miles  long;  the  west  line,  following  the  meanders  of  the  Missouri 
river,  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  to  a  point  on  said  river 
due  west  from  the  northwest  corner  of  the  state,  the  average  breadth  being 
about  fifteen  miles. 

“Second.  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  stating  (and  this  without  the  fear  of 
contradiction)  that  the  location  of  Indians  upon  this  territory  would  be  at¬ 
tended  with  the  most  ruinous  effects;  it  would  be  alike  injurious  to  the  In¬ 
dians  and  whites.  Take,  for  example,  the  Iowavs,  who  now  reside  upon  the 
upper  end  of  this  strip — they  are  poor  and  drunken,  miserable  beings,  dwind¬ 
ling  away  to  nothing,  quarreling  among  themselves,  killing  each  other,  and  in 
constant  broils  with  their  white  neighbors.  Those  evils  would  be  greatly 
increased  were  the  Indians  located  all  the  way  down  this  strip  of  land,  be- 
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tween  the  white  settlements  and  the  Missouri  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  river,  where  it  becomes  narrow  and  the  white  people  are  more  densely 
populated. 

“Third.  The  inconvenience  to  our  people  would  be  incalculable,  if  those 
along  the  western  line  of  the  state  were  compelled  to  transport  thir  produc¬ 
tions  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river  for  shipment;  some  of  them,  residing 
within  eight  or  ten  miles  of  steamboats  passing  every  day,  would  be  obliged 
to  haul  everything  for  market  over  a  new  country  one  hundred  miles. 

“Fourth.  There  is  a  great  deficiency  of  water  power  and  springs  in 
the  northern  counties  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  whilst  the  strip  of  land  you 
have  reference  to  abounds  with  numerous  flush  running  springs  and  creeks, 
with  great  falls,  well  calculated  for  mills  or  other  water  works. 

“Fifth.  The  country  north  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  reaching  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Missouri  river,  and  extending  north  between  four  and  five 
hundred  miles,  is  well  timbered,  interspersed  with  fine  rich  prairies  and 
abounds  with  numerous  large,  bold,  running  streams,  coming  in  from  the 
high  lands  between  these  two  great  rivers ;  in  short,  the  whole  country  is 
well  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes,  with  a  fine  climate,  and  exceedingly 
healthy. 

“In  reply  to  your  sixth  question,  I  deem  it  sufficient  to  refer  to  the 
answer  under  the  second  inquiry.  The  peace  and  tranquility  of  both  whites 
and  Indians  require  that  this  long  strip  of  land  should  be  attached  to  the 
state  of  Missouri ;  and  I  cannot  suppose  that  any  gentleman  as  well  acquainted 
with  its  locality  as  I  am,  would  entertain  a  different  opinion  or  dissent  from 
the  views  herein  expressed. 

“With  great  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  obedient  servant. 

“John  Dougherty, 

“Hon.  L.  F.  Linn,  Senator,  U.  S.  “Indian  Agent.” 

Two  years  before  the  removal  of  the  Indians — 1834-35— the  narrow 
strip  of  land  in  question,  lying  between  the  boundary  of  the  state  and  he 
Missouri  river,  began  to  be  settled  by  white  men.  and  so  numerous  were 
thev  that  the  United  States  government  sent  a  military  force  from  Ft. 
Leavenworth  to  remove  them.  What  proportion  of  these  daring  frontiers¬ 
men  had  located  in  this  territory  cannot  now  be  learned,  but  the  number  must 
have  been  quite  large,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  letter  from  Hon. 
L.  F.  Linn  to  Hon.  John  Forsyth,  secretary  of  state : 

“Saint  Genevieve,  August  10,  1835. 

“Sir: — I  take  the  liberty  of  enclosing  you  a  copy  (perhaps  imperfect 
from  having  mislaid  the  original)  of  a  letter,  dated  May  14th.  to  the  secretary 
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of  war,  on  a  subject  of  much  interest  to  the  people  of  this  state.  To  this 
communication  no  answer  has  been  received.  May  I  tax  your  kindness  by 
asking  that  you  read  the  letter,  and  give  the  subject  your  friendly  attention 
in  any  way  you  may  deem  advisable.  I  feel  that  there  is  a  propriety  In  en¬ 
deavoring  to  obtain  your  assistance,  knowing  the  state  you  so  long  represented 
in  Congress,  with  such  distinguished  credit,  has  been  greatly  annoyed  by 
an  Indian  population.  I  hear  an  order  has  come  from  the  war  department 
to  remove  the  families  who  have  settled  on  the  Indian  lands  lying  between 
our  western  boundary  and  the  Missouri  river,  by  military  force. 

“You  know  the  independent  and  daring  character  of  our  frontier  pop¬ 
ulation,  and  knowing,  you  will  easily  believe  that  this  step  is  not  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  without  violence  and  much  distress,  as  the  families  are  two  or 
three  hundred  in  number.  The  accompanying  diagram  will,  at  a  glance,  show 
you  what  we  want,  and  at  the  same  time  the  utter  uselessness  of  this  portion 
of  country  for  Indian  purposes. 

“The  long  absence  of  Governor  Cass,  and  multiplicity  of  business  since 
his  return,  may  have  caused  him  to  delay  or  lose  sight  of  my  letter.  His 
order  has  caused  much  sensation  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and  for 
the  present  ought  to  be  suspended. 

“Yours  truly, 

“L.  F.  Linn. 

“Hon.  John  Forsyth, 

“Secretary  of  State.” 

In  the  summer  of  1835,  in  Clay  county,  Missouri,  near  the  town  of  Lib¬ 
erty  at  the  Dale  farm,  was  held  a  regimental  militia  muster.  After  the 
morning  parade,  and  during  the  recess  for  dinner,  a  mass  meeting  was  held 
by  the  citizens  present  and  the  same  was  addressed,  among  others,  by  Gen. 
Andrew  S.  Hughes,  who  came  to  Clay  from  Montgomery  county,  Kentucky, 
in  1828,  and  who  was  soon  afterward  appointed  Indian  agent  by  President 
John  Quincy  Adams.  At  this  meeting  he  proposed  the  acquisition  of  the 
Platte  country,  and  the  measure  met  with  such  hearty  approval  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  at  once  appointed  to  make  an  effort  to  accomplish  it.  The  com¬ 
mittee  was  composed  of  William  T.  Wood,  later  a  judge  of  the  Lexington 
circuit;  David  R.  Atchison,  an  ex-United  States  senator;  A.  W.  Doniphan, 
a  distinguished  lawyer  and  hero  of  the  Mexican  war;  Peter  H.  Burnett,  aft¬ 
erwards  one  of  the  supreme  judges  of  California,  and  Edward  M.  Samuel, 
later  president  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  all  then  residents  of 
Clay  county.  Subsequently,  an  able  memorial  to  Congress  was  drafted  by 
Judge  Wood,  embracing  the  facts  and  considerations  in  behalf  of  the  measure, 
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which,  after  being  signed  by  the  committee,  was  forwarded  to  the  senators 
and  representatives  from  Missouri,  at  Washington. 

Following  the  prayer  of  this  memorial,  in  1836,  a  bill  was  introduced 
in  Congress  by  Thomas  H.  Benton,  and  zealously  supported  by  his  colleague, 
Senator  Linn,  which  provided  for  the  extension  of  the  then  existing  boundary 
of  the  state,  which  was  to  include  the  triangle  between  the  existing  line  and 
the  Missouri  river,  then  a  part  of  the  Indian  Territory,  but  now  comprising 
the  counties  of  Atchison,  Holt,  Andrew,  Buchanan,  Platte  and  Nodaway. 
The  difficulties  encountered  were  three-fold:  First,  to  make  still  larger  a 
state  which  was  already  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Union ;  second,  to  remove 
Indians  from  a  possession  which  had  just  been  assigned  them  in  perpetuity  ; 
third,  to  alter  the  Missouri  Compromise  line  in  relation  to  slave  territory, 
and  thereby  convert  free  soil  into  slave  soil.  Notwithstanding  these  barriers, 
the  two  first  mentioned  serious  and  the  last  formidable,  the  act  was  passed 
and  the  treaties  negotiated  and  in  1837  the  Indians  removed  west  of  the  Miss¬ 
issippi  river,  thus  adding  to  the  state  a  large  body  of  the  richest  land  in  the 
world. 

During  the  autumn  of  1835,  after  the  meeting  held  at  the  regimental 
muster  above  mentioned,  Gen.  Andrew  S.  Hughes  wrote  to  Hon.  L.  F. 
Linn  in  reference  to  a  treaty  with  the  Ioways  and  Sacs  of  his  agency.  His 
letter  read  as  follows : 

“Ioway  Sub-Agency,  September  3,  1835. 

‘‘Sir : — I  have  written  a  hasty  scrawl  to  you.  It  might  be  well  to  publish , 
your  letter  to  show  the  people  what  you  are  doing.  I  send  this  to  St.  Gene¬ 
vieve,  not  knowing  exactly  where  to  find  you.  I  give  you  liberty  to  do  just 
as  you  may  think  proper  with  my  letter. 

“All  letters  addressed  to  me  I  wish  directed  to  the  ‘Elm  Grove  Post- 
office,  Clay  county,  Missouri.’  This  is  most  convenient  to  me.  When  I 
hear  from  you  1  will  write  again.  I  desire  to  see  you  before  you  go  East. 

“A  treaty  can  be  made  with  the  Ioways  of  my  agency  and  Sacs,  with¬ 
out  expense  to  the  government,  or  any  other  unnecessary  pomp  and  parade, 
as  has  heretofore  been  the  case.  Colonel  Dodge  could  make  treaty  with  the 
Indians  as  a  part  of  his  official  duties.  They  are  near  his  post,  and  I  should 
have  no  objection  to  render  any  assistance  that  might  be  asked  for  of  me.  Be¬ 
lieve  me  your  sincere  friend, 

“Andrew  S.  Hughes. 

“To  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Linn.” 

The  treaty  which  was  negotiated  with  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  whereby 
Missouri  extended  her  western  border  line,  is  as  follows: 
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"ARTICLES  OF  A  TREATY. 

"This  was  made  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  on  the  Missouri  river,  between 
William  Clark,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  undersigned  chiefs,  warriors  and  counsellors 
of  the  Ioway  tribe,  and  the  band  of  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Missouri  (resid¬ 
ing  west  of  the  state  of  Missouri),  in  behalf  of  their  respective  tribes,  of  the 
other  part. 

“Article  i.  By  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Prairie  Du  Chien,  held 
the  15th  day  of  July,  1830,  with  the  confederate  tribes  of  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  Toways,  Omahaws,  Missourias,  Ottoes  and  Sioux,  the  country  ceded 
to  the  United  States  by  that  treaty  is  to  be  ‘assigned  and  allotted,  under  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  tribes  living  thereon,  or  to  such  tribes 
as  the  President  may  locate  thereon  for  hunting  and  other  purposes.'  And 
whereas,  it  is  further  represented  to  us,  the  chiefs,  warriors  and  counsellors 
of  the  Ioways  and  Sacs  and  Foxes  named  aforesaid,  to  be  desirable  that  the 
lands  lying  between  the  state  of  Missouri  and  the  river  Missouri  should  be 
attached  and  to  become  a  part  of  the  said  state,  and  the  Indian  title  thereto 
should  be  extinguished ;  but  that,  notwithstanding,  as  these  lands  compose 
part  of  the  country  embraced  by  the  provision  of  said  first  article  of  the  treaty 
aforesaid,  the  stipulations  thereof  will  be  strictly  observed,  until  the  assent 
of  the  Indians  interested  is  given  to  the  proposed  measure. 

"Now,  we,  the  chiefs,  warriors  and  counsellors  of  the  Ioways  and  Mis¬ 
souri  bands  of  Sacs  and  Foxes,  fully  understanding  the  subject,  and  well 
satisfied  from  the  local  position  of  the  lands  in  question,  that  they  can  never 
be  made  available  for  Indian  purposes,  and  that  an  attempt  to  place  the 
Indian  population  on  them  must  inevitably  lead  to  collision  with  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States;  and  further,  believing  that  the  extension  of  the  state 
line  in  the  direction  indicated,  would  have  a  happy  effect,  by  presenting  a 
natural  boundary  between  the  whites  and  the  Indians ;  and  willing,  moreover, 
to  give  the  United  States  a  renewed  evidence  of  our  attachment  and  friend¬ 
ship,  do  hereby,  for  ourselves  and  on  behalf  of  our  respective  tribes  (having 
full  power  and  authority  to  this  effect),  forever  cede,  relinquish  and  quit 
claim  to  the  United  States  all  our  right,  title  and  interest  of  whatever  nature 
in  and  to  the  land  lying  between  the  state  of  Missouri  and  the  Missouri  river, 
and  do  freely  and  fully  exonerate  the  United  States  from  any  guarantee, 
condition  or  limitation,  expressed  or  implied,  under  the  treaty  of  Prairie  du 
Chien,  aforesaid  or  otherwise,  as  to  the  entire  and  absolute  disposition  of  the 
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said  lands;  fully  authorizing  the  United  States  to  do  with  the  same  what¬ 
ever  shall  seem  expedient  or  necessary. 

“As  a  proof  of  the  continued  friendship  and  liberality  of  the  United 
States  towards  the  Iowavs  and  band  of  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Missourias. 
and,  as  an  evidence  of  the  same  entertained  for  the  good  will  manifested  by 
said  tribes  to  the  citizens  and  government  of  the  United  States,  as  evinced 
in  the  preceding  cession  or  relinquishment,  the  undersigned,  William  Clark, 
agrees,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  to  pay  as  a  present  to  the  said  Iowavs 
and  bands  of  Sacs  and  Foxes,  seven  thousand,  five  hundred  dollars  in  money, 
the  receipt  of  which  the}’  hereby  acknowledge. 

“Article  2.  As  the  said  tribes  of  Ioways  and  Sacs  and  Foxes  have 
applied  for  a  small  piece  of  land  south  of  the  Missouri  river  for  a  permanent 
home,  on  which  they  can  settle,  and  request  the  assistance  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  to  place  them  on  the  land,  in  a  situation  at  least  equal 
to  that  they  now  enjoy  on  the  lands  ceded  by  them.  Therefore.  I,  William 
Clark,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  do  further  agree  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  to  assign  to  the  low  ay  tribes  and  Missouri  band  of  Sacs  and 
Foxes  the  small  strip  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri  river,  lying 
between  the  Kickapoo  northern  boundary  line  and  the  Grand  Nemaha  river, 
and  extending  from  the  Missouri  back  and  westw’ardly  with  the  said  Kicka¬ 
poo  line  and  the  Grand  Nemaha,  making  four  hundred  sections,  to  be  divided 
between  the  said  Ioways  and  the  Missouri  band  of  Sacs  and  Foxes,  the  lower 
half  to  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  and  the  upper  half  to  the  Iowrays. 

“Article  3.  The  Ioways  and  Missouri  bands  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes 
further  agree  that  they  will  move  and  settle  on  the  lands  assigned  them  in 
the  above  article  as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  made,  and  the  undersigned, 
William  Clark,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  agrees  that,  as  soon  as  the 
above  tribes  have  selected  a  site  for  a  village,  and  places  for  their  fields,  and 
moved  to  them,  to  erect  for  the  Ioways,  five  comfortable  houses;  to  enclose 
and  break  up  for  them  two  hundred  acres  of  ground ;  to  furnish  them  wfith 
a  farmer,  blacksmith,  schoolmaster  and  an  interpreter  as  long  as  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  deems  proper;  to  furnish  them  with  agricultural 
implements  as  may  be  necessary,  for  five  years ;  to  furnish  them  with  rations 
for  one  year,  commencing  at  the  time  of  their  arrival  at  their  new  home ;  to 
furnish  them  with  one  new  ferry-boat;  to  furnish  them  with  one  hundred 
cows  and  calves,  and  five  bulls,  and  one  hundred  stock  hogs,  when  they  re¬ 
quire  them;  to  furnish  them  with  a  mill,  and  assist  in  removing  them,  to  the 
extent  of  five  hundred  dollars. 

“And  to  erect  for  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  three  comfortable  houses ;  to  en¬ 
close  and  break  up  for  them  tw^o  hundred  acres  of  land ;  to  furnish  them  with 
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a  farmer,  blacksmith,  schoolmaster  and  interpreter,  as  long  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  deem  proper  ;  to  furnish  them  with  such  agricul¬ 
tural  implements  as  may  be  necessary,  for  five  years;  to  furnish  them  with 
rations  for  one  year,  commencing  at  the  time  of ‘their  arrival  at  their  new 
home ;  to  furnish  them  with  one  ferry-boat ;  to  furnish  them  with  one  hundred 
cows  and  five  bulls;  one  hundred  stock  hogs,  when  they  shall  require  them; 
to  furnish  them  with  a  mill,  and  to  assist  them  in  moving  to  the  extent  of 
four  hundred  dollars. 

“Article  4.  This  treaty  shall  be  obligatory  on  the  tribes,  parties  hereto, 
from  and  after  the  date  hereof,  and  on  the  United  States,  from  and  after  its 
ratification  by  the  government  thereof. 

“Done,  and  signed  and  sealed  at  Fort  Leavenworth  on  the  Missouri, 
this  seventeenth  day  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-six,  and  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States,  the  sixty-first. 

“William  Clark, 
“Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs.” 

The  Indians  who  signed  for  the  various  tribes  to  this  treaty  were  as 
follows,  and  their  Indian  names  as  well  as  their  English  meaning  are  here 
given : 

THE  IOWAYS. 


Mohoska .  ( White  Cloud) . 
Nau-che-ning  (No  Heart). 
Wa-che-mo-ne  (The  Orator). 
Man-omone  (Pumpkin). 
Neo-mo-ne  (Raining  Cloud). 
Wau-thaw-ca-be-chu  (Rat  Eater). 


Ne-w an-thaw-chu  (  Hair  Shredder). 
Chat-au-the-ne  (Big  Bull). 

Congu  (Plumb) 

Cha-ta-thaw  (Buffalo  Bull). 
Man-ha w-ka  (Bunch  of  Arrows). 


SACS 

Ca-ha-qua  (Red  Eox). 

Pe-caw-ma  (Deer). 

Ke-squi-in-a  (Deer) 

Qua-co-ousi-si  (Wolf). 
As-ke-pa-ke-ka-as-a  ( Greenlake) . 
Can-ca-car-mack  (Baldheaded  Fag 
Pe-shaw-ca  (Bear) 

The  treatv  was  also  witnessed 


AND  FOXES. 

X e-bosh -ca-na  (Wolf). 
Ne-saw-an-qua  (Bear). 

Se-quil-i-a  (Deer). 

Wa-pa-se  ( Swan ) . 
No-cha-taw-wa-ta-sa  (Star). 
le).ce-a-sa-ho  (Sturgeon). 

Pe-a-chim-a-car-mack.  Jr.  (Eagle), 
bv  twelve  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
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a  hunter's  paradise. 

When  Nodaway  county  was  first  settled,  the  Indian  title  had  been  ex¬ 
tinguished  only  about  three  years,  and  many  families  still  roamed  at  will  over 
their  once  happy  hunting  grounds.  By  all  accounts  at  hand,  no  section  of  the 
United  States  was  more  rich  in  game  of  almost  all  kinds  than  was  north¬ 
western  Missouri.  Droves  of  deer  bounded  over  hill  and  dale  and  on  the 
prairies  and  sought  shelter  and  shade  beneath  the  forest  trees  making  up  the 
skirtings  of  timber  along  every  running  stream.  Immense  flocks  of  wild 
turkey  roamed  through  the  deep  tangled  underbrush,  and  the  whirr  of  the 
grouse  and  pigeon  was  heard  on  every  side.  In  the  winter  of  1810-11  the 
first  expedition  was  sent  out  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  that  enterprising  New 
Yorker,  to  found  the  Northwest  Fur  Company,  and  they  encamped  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Naduet  river,  or,  as  now  known,  the  Nodaway  river,  for  four 
months,  on  account  of  the  excellent  hunting  found  here  and  to  the  north  into 
what  is  now  Page  county,  Iowa.  This  attracted,  too,  the  famous  old  hunter 
of  Kentucky,  Daniel  Boone,  who  also  made  an  exploring  and  hunting  trip 
to  this  part  of  the  state.  He  was  then  eighty-two  years  of  age,  but  greatly 
enjoyed  the  chase  for  game  in  this  section. 

THE  INDIAN  TRIBES. 

What  is  known  now  as  the  Platte  Purchase  was  then  occupied  by  several 
Indian  tribes  and  up  to  1836,  when  it  was,  by  treated,  ceded  to  Missouri.  The 
principal  tribes  found  here  were  the  Crees,  Gros  Ventres,  Iowas,  Ottoes. 
Pawnees,  Pottawatomies,  Sauks  and  Shawnees.  Parts  of  tribes  of  these  In¬ 
dians  continued  here  as  late  as  1856.  The  last  of  the  red  men  to  remain  here 
were  the  lazy,  shiftless,  drunken  Pottawatomies.  Although  the  law  of  the 
land  made  it  a  grave  crime  to  sell  liquor  to  these  Indians,  yet  they  got  it  and 
used  it  to  their  downfall. 

INTERESTING  INDIAN  INCIDENTS. 

From  a  biographical  sketch  of  Napoleon  B.  Lamar,  a  son  of  one  of  the 
first  settlers  in  Lincoln  township,  the  following  is  learned  concerning  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  Indians  who  were  here  when  white  men  first  came 
to  Nodaway  county. 

Mr.  Lamar,  then  but  a  youth  of  about  thirteen  years,  accompanied  his 
father  to  the  county  in  1842  and  he  in  manhood’s  days  used  to  relate  many 
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amusing,  interesting  incidents,  including  how  he  used  to  visit  the  Indian 
camps  and  witness  their  fun  and  frolics.  He  got  well  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  chiefs,  including  old  Powsheik,  of  the  Mosquacha  tribe,  and  Black 
Turkey,  of  the  Pottawatomie  tribe.  He  says  that  whenever  the  Indians  were 
going  on  a  spree  some  of  their  number  w  ere  detailed  to  keep  sober  and  watch 
the  balance.  Before  the  spree  began,  all  tomahawks  and  knives  and  arrows 
were  hid  away.  This  was  done  that  the  Indians  wTho  drank  whisky  might 
not  kill  or  wound  one  another.  At  one  of  these  sprees  one  of  the  Indians 
was  killed.  It  appears  he  was  choked  to  death,  as  finger  prints  could  be  seen 
about  his  throat  and  neck.  When  he  was  buried  he  was  set  up  against  a 
tree,  and  then  a  little  pen  was  built  around  him  which  they  daubed  over  with 
clay  until  it  was  hidden  from  sight.  They  buried  pipe  and  tobacco  with  him, 
that  he  might  smoke  on  his  way  to  the  happy  hunting  ground  (the  Indians’ 
heaven).  A  certain  Indian,  whom  they  called  Malisha,  was  suspected  as 
being  the  one  who  choked  the  Indian  to  death.  Mr.  Lamar  said  he  heard  that 
Malisha  cvas  tried  for  the  crime  after  the  Indians  had  removed  the  camp 
to  another  place,  but  he  never  learned  the  result.  He  was  tried  in  this  wav : 
Some  herbs  were  given  him,  and  if  they  should  have  a  certain  effect  he  was 
guilty,  and  would  be  put  to  death;  if  the  herbs  did  not  produce  that  effect  he 
was  innocent,  and  his  life  was  to  be  spared. 

In  another  instance,  where  a  squaw  died,  she  was  buried  with  a  kettle 
of  soup,  and  a  ladle  was  placed  in  it  that  she  might  use  the  soup  on  her 
dark  journey  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds. 

Again,  the  Indians  w^ould  not  kill  a  wrolf.  They  carried  a  tradition  w  ith 
them  that  the  wolf  was  the  dog  of  their  ancestors,  and  they  protected  him  as 
if  he  w^as  sacred  to  them. 


CHAPTER  II. 


PHYSICAL  FEATURES - GEOLOGY  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Nodaway  county  is  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  state  of  Missouri  and 
there  is  but  one  county  west  of  it  within  the  state,  while  Iowa  bounds  it  on 
the  north,  Worth  and  Gentry  counties  on  the  east,  Andrew  county  on  the  south. 
Holt  and  Atchison  counties  on  the  west.  There  are  about  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-one  square  miles  within  the  county. 

THE  SURFACE. 

Back  from  the  streams,  the  land  in  Nodaway  county  is  a  beautiful, 
undulating  prairie  land,  with  a  greater  diversity  than  is  usually  found  in  any 
one  given  county  in  almost  any  state  in  the  Union.  The  higher  altitudes 
present  a  picture  at  once  pleasing  and  full  of  romantic  beauty — one  ever  a 
feast  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  especially  in  mid-summer.  The  silver-threaded 
valleys,  displaying  the  meanderings  of  the  many  streams,  the  waving  foliage 
of  trees,  both  forest  and  planted,  the  once  flower-decked  prairies,  with  the 
present  highly  improved  farms  and  ranches. 

Along  the  streams,  big  and  little,  may  be  seen  hills  interspersed  with 
valleys  coming  in  here  and  there  adown  the  gentle  slopes.  On  the  Platte 
river  the  table  lands  are  lifted  to  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  above  the  beds  of 
the  stream.  On  the  One  Hundred  and  Two  river,  near  Howard’s  old  mills, 
the  bluffs  are  more  than  ninety  feet  in  elevation,  while  the  country  is  steep  and 
hilly,  as  is  also  the  case  at  places  on  the  White  Cloud.  On  the  west  side  of 
the  Nodaway  river,  in  township  36,  the  hills  are  high  and  rounded  and  the 
country  generally  rolls  toward  the  west.  East  of  the  Platte  the  country  is 
rolling,  with  gentle  slopes. 

Maryville,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  located  on  the  top  of  the  divide,  west  of 
One  Hundred  and  Two  river,  whose  bed  is  fully  two  hundred  feet  lower 
than  the  base  of  the  court  house. 

There  are  less  acres  unfitted  for  cultivation,  and  less  swamps  and  worth¬ 
less  land  in  this  than  can  be  said  of  almost  any  other  of  the  north  Missouri 
sub-divisions.  It  was  said  as  long  ago  as  1870.  by  one  thoroughly  posted  as 
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to  the  subject,  that  there  is  not  a  section  of  country  of  equal  extent  in  Missouri 
that  possesses  better  drainage,  equally  distributed,  than  Nodaway  county. 
In  short,  practically  speaking,  there  is  no  waste  and  valueless  land  within  her 
borders.  Even  the  highest  hill  tops,  when  broken  by  the  plow-share,  yield 
a  paying  return  to  the  fortunate  owner,  who  once  thought  it  valueless,  save 
as  grazing  land. 

When  the  pioneer  first  set  his  stakes  here  he  had  no  great  difficulty  in 
opening  up  his  farming  operations,  for  the  soil  was  easily  subdued,  and  the 
black,  rich  land  seemed  ready  for  the  husbandman’s  implements.  In  1880  it 
was  written  of  the  county,  by  a  state  writer :  “The  farms  of  Nodaway 
county  are  generally  large,  level  or  undulating,  unbroken  by  impassable 
sloughs,  without  stumps  or  other  obstructions,  and  furnish  the  best  condi¬ 
tions  favorable  to  the  use  of  reaping  machines,  mowers,  corn  planters  and 
other  kinds  of  labor-saving  machinery.’’ 


THE  STREAMS  OF  THE  COUNTY. 

This  county  is  so  well  supplied  with  living  streams  of  pure  water,  and  so 
well  are  they  distributed  through  the  domain  of  the  county,  that  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  man,  even  in  this  gifted  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  could 
not  make  an  improvement  on  its  general  plan  if  they  were  allowed  an  endow¬ 
ment  of  power  with  which  to  attempt  a  new  system  of  drainage.  The  early 
settler  found  numerous  natural  mill-sites,  and  the  abundant  water  power 
spared  him  many  a  hardship  known  to  those  of  other  counties  within  Mis¬ 
souri. 

The  chief  water  courses  of  this  county  are  the  Platte.  Nodaway  and 
One  Hundred  and  Two  rivers.  There  are  a  number  of  lesser  streams  hardly 
entitled  to  the  name  river,  but  whose  waters  have  made  glad  the  heart  of  man 
and  quenched  the  thirst  of  thousands  of  domestic  animals  for  more  than 
three  score  years.  Among  the  smaller  streams  may  be  cited  the  White  Cloud, 
Florida,  Mill,  Kiogha,  Clear,  Honey,  Sand  Creek,  and  Tong  and  Mowery 
Branches. 

Excellent  springs  are  seen  gushing  out  of  the  earth  at  numerous  places 
within  the  confines  of  the  county.  From  the  Nodaway  Bluffs,  at  Guilford; 
at  Prathers,  in  section  29,  township  63,  range  35 ;  at  Martin’s,  in  section  26, 
township  64,  range  37:  at  Shaller’s,  in  section  18.  township  66,  range  37,  and 
at  many  other  points  these  springs  are  remarkably  strong. 
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THE  NATURAL  TIMBER. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  hardy  pioneer  who 
cast  his  lot  in  this  goodly  section  of  Missouri  was  the  presence  of  sufficient 
timber  to  enable  him  to  construct  his  log  cabin  and  enclose  his  farming  plot 
with  rail  fences,  as  had  been  done  ever  since  America  was  first  settled  by 
white  men.  Then  again,  the  class  of  men  who  first  dared  to  inhabit  this 
“western  wild”  for  the  most  part  came  from  timbered  states — Ohio,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  where  timber  abounded  everywhere;  hence 
farms  had  to  be  literally  hewed  from  out  the  forests.  So  upon  coming  to 
Nodaway  county  these  pioneers  very  naturally  wanted  timber  and  thought 
it  too  scarce,  believing,  as  they  universally  did,  that  the  soil  on  the  upland 
prairies  was  of  a  poor,  non-productive  character.  Hence  the  timbered  por¬ 
tions  of  the  county  were  seized  upon  first  and  utilized  as  the  proper  lands 
from  which  to  make  home  farms.  Then  again,  with  good  reasoning,  the  early 
settler  argued  in  his  mind  that  he  must  needs  have  a  liberal  supply  of  timber, 
both  for  his  firewood — the  back-logs  for  his  great  fire-place — and  for  the  rail 
fencing  of  his  land,  as  this  county  was  settled  at  least  a  third  of  a  century 
before  the  invention  and  introduction  of  barbed  wire,  which  material  literally 
revolutionized  fencing  throughout  the  world.  Then  it  should  not  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  many  men  came  west  on  a  land-hunting  trip  and  returned  to  Ohio, 
Indiana  or  Kentucky  in  disgust  when  they  saw  far  more  prairie  than  they  did 
timber,  which  they  had  been  reared  to  believe  was  a  real  necessity,  and,  with 
the  poet  who  had  the  same  ideas  of  prairies,  could  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
chanting  the  poem  commencing  thus : 

“Oh,  lonesome,  windy,  grassy  place. 

Where  buffalo  and  snakes  prevail ; 

The  first  with  dreadful  looking  face. 

The  last  with  dreadful  sounding  tail!’’ 

Hence  it  was  that,  not  understanding  the  fertility  of  the  prairies  and  the 
ease  with  which  they  might  be  cultivated,  the  timbered  sections  of  Nodaway 
county  were  the  first  to  be  populated,  and  that  by  backwoodsmen  from  some 
one  of  the  eastern  or  southern  states  where  at  that  date  the  forest  abounded 
everywhere.' 

But  all  has  long  since  changed.  The  advent  of  railways,  the  better 
knowledge  of  the  prairie  soil,  the  improved  fencing  materials,  easy  access  to 
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coal,  pine  lumber  for  building  purposes,  has  wrought  out  a  different  condition 
of  things.  But  nature  planned  wisely  and  well.  In  order  to  settle  up  the 
vast  prairie  regions  of  this  and  other  states,  it  was  necessary  to  first  have  rail¬ 
roads  constructed,  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  consider¬ 
able  settlement  in  order  to  induce  capital  to  build  railways.  Hence  the  most 
important  part  of  the  settlements  in  the  West  came  about  by  reason  of  a  certain 
amount  of  timber  along  with  the  vast  prairies.  It  has  been  stated  that  had  the 
Pilgrim  fathers  settled  in  the  South  and  Mississippi  valley  portion  of  America, 
that  the  granite,  rock-ribbed  hills  of  New  England  might  not  have  been  set¬ 
tled  upon  even  to  this  day ;  but  by  commencing  to  build  an  empire  on  the  rock- 
bound  coasts  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  poorest  soil  in  the  entire  country,  and  then 
generation  after  generation  working  farther  on  to  the  west,  the  conquest  has 
been  supreme  and  complete.  Had  the  matter  been  reversed,  our  hardy  young 
men  of  today  would  have  been  shoved  off,  as  it  were,  to  build  homes  for 
themselves  on  “homesteads”  located  in  New  England,  instead  of  the  Dakotas, 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma. 

Much  of  the  original  forest  of  Nodaway  county  has  been  removed  and 
the  timber  manufactured  into  lumber  and  fencing.  While  the  forest  kings 
have  largely  been  felled  by  the  pioneer  axman,  the  fact  that  artificial  grove 
planting  early  obtained  in  the  minds  of  the  settlers,  as  they  saw  the  native 
forests  yielding  year  by  year,  there  still  remains  almost  as  many  acres  of  tim¬ 
ber,  as  when  the  county  was  first  settled,  at  least  sufficient  in  quantity  to  in¬ 
sure,  with  frugal  use,  an  abundance  for  the  oncoming  generations. 

Among  the  most  abundant  of  all  trees  originally  found  growing  in  Nod¬ 
away  county  was  the  walnut,  so  highly  prized  in  all  countries  for  manufac¬ 
turing  purposes.  Phis  was  very  plentiful  at  an  early  day.  but  the  high  prices 
paid  for  such  timber  in  the  great  manufacturing  marts  of  the  world,  espe¬ 
cially  for  furniture  making,  presented  itself  as  a  temptation  to  destroy  it,  which 
the  poorer  class  of  land  owners  could  not  resist.  Red.  white  and  black  oak 
are  still  very  plentiful,  although  they  have  for  many  years  been  extensively 
used  for  fuel.  Crab  apple,  elm,  walnut,  maple,  ash,  cottonwood  and  wild 
cherry  are  also  found  in  limited  quantities. 

A  line  of  timber  originally — and  in  places  now — skirts  the  streams  that 
course  through  the  county.  Detached  groves,  natural  and  planted,  are  to  be 
seen  here  and  there,  throughout  the  county,  which  are  not  only  ornamental, 
but  serve  to  break  the  winds  and  molify  the  condition  of  the  climate,  which 
has  come  to  be  an  acknowledged  fact  as  well  as  theory  by  the  best  scientists. 
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THE  SOIL  OF  THE  COUNTY. 

A  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  county  is  true  prairie  and  of  a  most 
excellent  quality.  Nearly  all  of  the  divides  between  the  streams  in  Nodaway 
county  are  beautiful,  rolling  prairie  lands,  well  drained,  easily  cultivated  and 
highly  productive  and  in  easy  access  to  railway  shipping  points.  Even  dur¬ 
ing  extreme  wet  and  dry  seasons,  these  prairie  lands  yield  forth  abundant 
harvests.  The  soil  is  light  and  semi-porous,  so  that  but  twelve  to  twenty 
hours  is  required  to  elapse  after  a  drenching  rain-fall  before  farmers  can  go 
to  tilling  the  lands.  The  highways  also  quickly  dry,  so  that  long  protracted 
seasons  of  bad  roads,  so  much  to  be  dreaded  in  most  countries,  do  not  here 
obtain.  The  soil  stands  drouth  remarkably  well,  too.  It  absorbs  a  large 
amount  of  water  during  the  rainy  season,  and  the  forces  of  nature  readily 
bring  back  to  the  surface  a  surplus  of  moisture.  This  is  not  the  case  where, 
as  in  some  countries,  hard-pan  exists,  and  where,  for  lack  of  moisture  at 
the  surface,  plants  wither  and  die. 

HEALTH  AND  CLIMATE. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Dr.  J.  B.  Morrison,  for  many 
years  a  practicing  physician  of  this  county,  and  still  an  honored  resident  of 
Maryville,  wrote  the  following  concerning  the  local  climate  and  health  condi¬ 
tions,  and  it  so  nearly  covers  these  subjects  that  it  is  here  reproduced : 

“The  question  is  very  frequently  asked,  how  does  Nodaway  county  com¬ 
pare  with  other  sections  of  the  country  in  regard  to  health?  To  answer,  now 
‘very  favorably  indeed,'  would  be  strictly  true,  for  there  are  no  epidemics 
peculiar  to  this  section  and  epidemics  are  no  more  frequent  and  no  more 
severe  than  in  other  sections  of  country  of  like  extent ;  and,  indeed,  it  can  be 
said  that  they  are  much  less  frequent  and  severe  than  in  many  other  localities. 

“The  land,  except  the  valleys  along  the  larger  streams,  is  rolling,  almost 
hilly  indeed,  and  this  circumstance  renders  drainage  almost  perfect,  and  with 
a  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  citizen  it  could  be  made  entirely  perfect. 
There  are  no  extensive  bogs  or  marshes  and  those  of  limited  extent  are,  for 
the  most  part,  drained. 

“There  are  three  streams,  called  rivers,  traversing  the  county  from  north 
to  south,  viz:  the  Nodaway,  on  the  west  side,  the  One  Hundred  and  Two,  in 
the  middle  section,  and  the  Platte,  on  the  east  side.  These  have  many  tribu¬ 
taries.  so  that  the  country  is  admirably  watered,  as  v  eil  as  drained. 
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“Water  for  house  use  is  easily  obtained  from  natural  springs  and  from 
wells  that  are  usually  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  depth,  and  the  water  for 
the  most  part  is  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  soil  is  a  deep,  rich,  black  loam 
with  here  and  there  spots  more  or  less  gravelly. 

“The  climate  is  somewhat  changeable,  though  it  compares  favorably  with 
southern  Pennsylvania,  central  Ohio,  central  Indiana  and  central  Illinois. 
V ery  severe  drouths  are  not  common,  nor  are  very  severe  winters  usual.  The 
spring  season  will  compare  very  favorably  with  that  of  other  localities  of  the 
same  latitude,  and  the  autumns  are  generally  charming. 

“There  is  more  or  less  malaria  (so  called)  along  the  river  bottoms,  and 
indeed  on  the  upland,  but  much  less  than  along  large  rivers  and  it  is  very  sel¬ 
dom  that  a  cgse  of  severe  old-fashioned  ague  is  seen,  such  as  will  cause  the 
stoves  and  windows  to  shake.  Indeed,  this  so  called  malaria  is  so  attenuated 
in  Nodaway  county  that  its  meagre  density  or  concentration  cannot'  be  relied 
upon  by  theorists  to  prove  that  it  ought  to  be  considered  an  entity. 

“Typical  typhoid  fever  is  seldom  seen  here,  as  it  is  usually  of  the  typho- 
malarial  form ;  though  a  case,  of  course,  occurs  as  pure  as  those  in  crowded 
cities,  or  in  ill-ventilated  hospitals ;  but  such  cases  can  mostly,  or  always,  be 
traced  to  crowded  prisons  or  conditions  very  similar  and  liable  to  occur  in 
every  section  of  country — not  one  more  than  another — where  people  breathe 
for  a  considerable  time  air  that  is  surcharged  with  the  exhalations  from  the 
lungs,  or  where  they  eat  much  pork  or  drink  water  sur-charged  with  the 
poison  germs. 

“Remittent  and  intermittent  fevers  prevail  to  some  extent,  but  they  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  prevail  more  than  in  other  localities  on  the  same  parallel  of  lati¬ 
tude. 

“Malaria,  so  called,  is  quite  often  associated  with  other  diseases,  not  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  as  of  a  malarial  nature ;  but  this  is  not  at  all  a  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstance,  for  this  association  is  found  in  all  localities. 

“Malignant  or  pernicious  diseases  are  not  common,  though  occasionally 
cases  of  malignant  diphtheria  appear. 

“Phthisis  pulmonalis  (old  fashioned  consumption)  is  hardly  known  here, 
except  cases  established  before  locating  in  this  county,  and  it  is  commonlv  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  climate  is  antagonistic  to  that  disease. 

“Catarrh  (nasal  catarrh)  is  somewhat  prevalent,  but  in  all  probability 
it  is  due  to  the  kind  of  houses  that  have  been  and  are  still  to  some  extent  used, 
rather  than  to  any  peculiarity  of  climate ;  for  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  many 
of  the  houses  or  huts  so  common  in  all  new  countries  are  still  quite  numerous 
here,  and  many  of  the  better  class  of  houses  are  only  one  and  a  half  story 
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high,  thus  putting  those  who  sleep  up  stairs  too  near  a  cold  roof,  where  they 
are  constantly  exposed  to  a  cold  current  of  air.  And  those  who  sleep  on 
the  lower  floor,  or  first  floor,  are  in  very  many  houses  exposed  to  currents 
entering  the  room  through  crevices  in  the  wall,  or  rather  through  the  siding 
on  the  house.  It  is  a  cheering  fact,  however,  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  rap¬ 
idly  changing,  for  good  houses  are  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the  bad  ones, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  not  at  all  lacking  in  thrift.  It  is  certainly  within  the 
bounds  of  truth  to  say  that  Nodaway  county  is  a  desirable  place  to  live,  con¬ 
sidered  from  a  standpoint  of  health  as  well  as  from  many  other  standpoints.” 


RAINFALL  IN  NODAWAY  COUNTY. 
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From  1856  on  down  twenty-five  years,  a  reliable  record  says  that  the 
average  rainfall  and  melted  snow  was  36.62  inches  per  year.  By  months 
(average)  for  this  period  it  has  been:  January,  1.68  inches;  February,  1.67; 
March,  2.10;  April,  3.49;  May,  4.39;  June,  4.75 ;  July,  4.69;  August,  4.66; 
September,  3.30;  October,  2.33;  November,  1.69  ;  December,  1.89  inches. 

The  rain  and  melted  snow  for  winter  was  5.25  inches;  spring,  9.25  ;  sum¬ 
mer,  14.10  ;  autumn,  7.32  inches. 

In  the  absence  of  a  correct  record  of  the  last  few  decades,  the  govern¬ 
ment  report  for  this  section  gives  the  figures  for  the  last  four  years  as  follows 
(observation  taken  at  Maryville)  : 

January — 1906,  .88;  1907,  1.51;  1908,  .05;  1909,  1.24  inches. 

February — 1906,  2.30;  1907,  1.08;  1908,  1.91;  1909,  1.09  inches. 

March — 1906,  1.91  ;  1907,  2.98;  1908,  .83;  1909,  2.21  inches. 

April — 1906,  4.31  ;  1907,  2.40;  1908,  .95;  1909,  5.53  inches. 

May— 1906,  .89;  1907,  1.7 1  ;  1908,  10.58;  1909,  3.32  inches. 

June — 1906,  4.24;  1907.  7.12;  1908,  9.59;  1909,  9.76  inches. 

July — 1906,  7.87;  1907,  12.37;  1908.  3.75;  1909,  10.70  inches. 

August — 1906.  2.96;  1907,  3.53;  1908,  7.28;  1909,  .52  inches. 

September — 1906,  3.02;  1907,  3.34;  1908.  1.23;  1909,  5.00  inches. 

October — 1906,  .88;  1907,  2.97;  1908,  5.44  inches. 

November— 1906,  2.04;  1907,  1.63;  1908,  2.02  inches. 

December— 1906,  .91  ;  1907,  .66;  1908,  .16  inches. 

Rainfall  totaled:  For  1906,  32  inches;  for  1907,  41  inches;  1908,  43 
inches;  1909,  37  inches. 

The  rainiest  of  all  months  was  July  which  shows  a  record  of  a  total  of 
almost  40  inches  in  the  four  years.  The  average  rainfall  for  July  was  8.69 
inches. 
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GEOLOGICAL  FORMATION. 

While,  as  a  general  rule,  the  subject  of  geology  treated  in  general  histor¬ 
ical  works  is  far  from  interesting,  and  not  always  worth  much  in  way  of 
instruction,  yet  no  county  history  could  be  said  to  be  complete  unless  it  shows 
something  concerning  the  earth’s  formation  in  the  given  location  in  which 
such  historical  work  is  compiled;  hence  it  will  be  the  object  of  this  article  on 
geology  to  note  some  of  the  more  important  points  connected  with  the  earth's 
formation  beneath  the  surface  of  Nodaway  county,  as  created  away  back 
before  man  was — back  in  the  dim  and  misty  ages  of  the  past  centuries. 

In  1873  Prof.  G.  C.  Broadhead,  in  his  geological  report  on  Missouri, 
stated,  among  other  things  concerning  the  geology  of  this  county,  that  its 
formations  consist  of  the  quaternary  deposits  and  the  coal  measures. 

Concerning  the  former,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  alluvial  deposits  are 
quite  extensive  along  the  streams  and  do  not  materially  differ  from  similar 
formations  in  other  counties  of  this  portion  of  Missouri.  The  “bluff”  forma¬ 
tion  overlies  the  surface  of  the  hills,  but  is  probably  not  so  thick  as  in  Atchison 
county. 

The  drift  bowlder  formation  is  not  so  generally  diffused,  nor  are  there 
such  deep  deposits  found,  as  in  some  counties  farther  to  the  east  in  Missouri, 
nor  are  the  bowlders  very  large  where  they  do  exist.  At  Panning's  Mills,  in 
the  north  part  of  township  63,  range  33,  there  are  to  be  seen  many  bowlders 
of  a  roundish  shape,  of  granite,  quartz  and  limerock.  Near  Graham  a  few 
pebbles  are  seen.  On  points  of  the  hill  in  township  66,  west  of  the  Nodaway 
river,  the  soil  is  sandy  and  many  rounded  pebbles  are  found  strewn  around, 
mostly  consisting  of  granite  quartzite,  etc. 

Of  the  upper  carboniferous  or  coal-measures,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
rock  strata  seen  in  Nodaway  county  embraces  a  vertical  thickness  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  the  upper  members  of  the  upper  coal  measures 
and  are  included  between  what  geologists  call  Nos.  224  and  174  of  the  general 
secretion  of  the  upper  coal  measures. 

While  rock  is  to  be  found  in  good  quantities  in  some  sections  of  this 
county,  at  others  none  whatever  has  been  discovered  thus  far.  On  the  Nod¬ 
away  river  and  its  tributaries  it  is  occasionally  found  as  far  up  as  Ouitman. 
From  this  town  to  City  Bluffs  no  outcrop  is  seen  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river,  and  it  is  fully  six  miles  further  to  the  next  outcrop.  To  the  east  of 
the  Nodawav  river  through  townships  65  and  66,  no  outcrops  are  seen  until 
Honey  creek  is  reached  and  the  Platte  river,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county. 
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On  the  Platte  river  bluffs  limestone  is  frequently  found.  No  other  trace  of 
it  can  be  discovered  east  of  the  Nodaway  watershed.  On  the  Platte  river  and 
Long  Branch,  in  township  62  and  also  in  63,  there  are  a  few  rock  exposures. 
In  this  same  township,  on  the  \\  hite  Cloud  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Two 
rivers,  rock,  including  both  sandstone  and  limestone,  is  more  abundant. 

The  rocks  along  the  Nodaway  river  with  its  many  tributaries  occupy  the 
highest  geological  position  of  any  seen  in  the  county ;  the  highest  in  the  series 
are  the  shales,  with  included  iron  carbonate  concretions  exposed  at  City  Bluff, 
referred  to  elsewhere. 

The  formation  seen  on  the  Platte  river  may  include  the  lowest  rocks  ex¬ 
posed  in  this  county.  At  Lanning’s  Mill,  on  the  north  line  of  section  1,  town¬ 
ship  65,  range  34,  there  is  a  low  bluff  of  gray,  blue  and  drab  limestone.  On 
the  same  river,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  section  16,  township  65,  range  33. 
there  is  exposed  nine  feet  of  irregularly  bedded  bluff  limestone,  containing 
some  blue  chert,  the  lower  beds  of  which  are  of  a  brownish  color.  Beds  of 
limestone  and  sandstone  are  also  exposed  on  Honey  creek  in  section  25,  town¬ 
ship  64,  range  34.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  Mrs.  Martin  place  several 
feet  of  sandstone  is  exposed,  in  layers  of  five  to  seven  inches,  and  is  said  to 
be  a  good  rock  for  grindstone  purposes,  though  the  quarry  has  never  been 
worked  to  any  considerable  extent. 

The  coal-bearing  measure  in  Nodaway  county  seems  to  be  too  thin  in 
its  strata  to  make  coal  mining  a  profitable  industry.  Mines  were,  however, 
worked  forty  years  ago.  Some  of  the  best  places  found  in  the  limits  of  the 
county  for  coal  operations  were  at  the  Allen  mine  on  the  Nodaway  river,  two 
miles  from  the  Iowa  state  line,  on  Mill  creek  and  on  down  as  far  as  Quitman, 
on  Sand  creek,  Florida  creek  and  the  Elkhorn.  From  nine  to  seventeen  inches 
covered  the  extent  of  the  thickness  of  the  coal  strata.  The  coal  was  not  first 
class,  containing  too  much  of  the  slate  trace  to  make  very  good  fuel,  going  to 
ashes  too  rapidly.  On  the  Samuel  Bowman  land,  section  31,  township  65, 
range  37,  coal  was  mined  to  the  thickness  of  eighteen  inches,  but  the  same 
was  never  largely  tested  or  developed.  A  half  mile  south  of  Quitman  coal 
was  mined  which  only  measured  sixteen  inches.  Experiments  were  long  ago 
made  at  Charles  Martin’s,  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  3,  township  63, 
range  37,  where  only  six  inches  in  thickness  could  be  found. 

The  coal  measure  in  the  north  part  of  Nodaway  county  is  much  thicker 
than  in  the  south,  running  proportionately  thin  the  farther  south  one  goes. 

What  was  known  as  the  Marysville  Coal  Company  was  engaged  in  min¬ 
ing  explorations  as  long  ago  as  1880,  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northeast 
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quarter  of  section  25,  township  64,  range  37,  but  only  six  inches  in  thickness 
could  be  found  in  the  upper  coal  measure.  Here,  as  well  as  at  many  other 
points  in  Nodaway  county,  coal  was  found  in  two  lower  measures,  but  the 
veins  were  several  hundred  feet  deep  and  while  much  thicker  in  good  quality 
of  soft  coal,  yet  the  expense  of  sinking  shafts  so  many  hundreds  of  feet  was 
not  thought  profitable.  The  geological  reports  early  in  the  eighties  disclose 
the  fact  that  at  that  date  there  were  seven  coal  mines  being  operated  in  Nod¬ 
away  county,  as  follows :  David  Kimball,  Charles  Leonard,  Emmerson  & 
Brigman,  Brigman  Brothers,  Manorgan  Brothers,  Ellsworth  &  Wells  and 
Neeley  Brothers.  The  number  of  miners  employed  then  was  thirty  and  they 
were  taking  out  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  bushels  per  day.  During  the 
coldest  winter  months,  when  coal  was  in  greater  demand,  more  men  were  used. 
Coal  was  taken  out  by  means  of  shafts  and  others  drifted  into  the  side  of  the 
bluffs.  The  veins  were  found  to  be  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  inches  in 
thickness,  and  the  coal  of  a  fair  grade,  though  not  the  best. 

With  the  cheaper  freight  rates,  better  station  accommodations  and  cheaper 
coal,  of  better  grades,  coming  in  from  more  extensive  mines,  the  industry  in 
Nodaway  county  has  never  risen  to  great  importance.  That  there  is  a  better 
vein  of  coal  down  several  hundred  feet,  almost  anywhere  in  Nodaway  county, 
is  well  established  by  those  who  have  prospected,  but  so  far  these  veins  have 
not  been  developed  to  any  extent. 

MINERAL  SPRINGS. 

At  various  places  within  Nodaway  county  there  are  springs  of  mineral 
water,  some  of  which  have  rare  medicinal  qualities.  Those  developed  at  and 
near  Burlington  Junction,  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  county,  are  perhaps  the 
most  noteworthy  and  truly  valuable.  The  analysis  of  the  “Burlington  Min¬ 
eral  Springs.”  located  on  Mineral  Branch,  a  small  tributary  to  the  Nodaway, 
and  located  a  mile  to  the  southwest  of  Burlington  Junction,  showed  as  far 
back  as  1880  that  their  waters  possessed  rare  virtues.  The  water  is  clear, 
pure  and  odorless,  with  plenty  of  carbonate  of  iron  and  magnesia.  Improve¬ 
ments  were  made  about  these  springs  and  a  Dr.  James  Evans,  a  practical  phy¬ 
sician,  controlled  the  healing  waters  for  a  long  time.  Near  the  spring  beauti¬ 
ful  groves  became  the  popular  resort  for  many.  Tents  and  buildings  were 
erected:  a  nine-acre  lake  was  made  from  the  discharging  waters  and  from 
other  springlets ;  in  this  lake  abounded  many  fish  and  its  banks  were  lined 
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with  many  a  shady  nook.  Boats  were  supplied  for  invalids  and  pure  pleasure- 
seekers.  Bath  houses  were  erected,  and  a  regular  sanitarium  was  put  into 
operation. 

These  springs  have  been  utilized  all  these  passing  years  and  only  recently 
the  property  has  changed  hands — a  Texas  man  having  traded  for  it — and  the 
institution  now  has  many  persons  for  treatment  and  wonderful  results  are 
obtained  in  rheumatism  and  other  diseases. 

A  FINE  MINERAL  WELL. 

At  Burlington  Junction,  J.  T.  Anderson  owned  a  fine  mineral  well.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  water  from  this  well  was  its  pureness,  yet  it  is  said  to  pos¬ 
sess  all  of  the  required  ingredients  and  minerals  to  make  it  a  healing  liquid 
for  many  diseases.  It  is  spoken  of  by  competent  judges  as  being  almost  iden¬ 
tical  to  that  found  at  Eureka  Springs,  Missouri.  While  the  total  amount  of 
solids  found  in  the  waters  of  Eureka  was  five  and  eighty -five  hundredths 
grains  per  gallon,  that  of  this  well  at  Burlington  Junction  was  only  twenty- 
four  grains  less  to  the  gallon. 

THE  PISTOLE  WELL. 

In  the  winter  of  1905-06  there  was  sunk  a  well,  or  shaft  excavation,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hopkins,  in  Hopkins  township,  on  the  land  owned  by  J.  C. 
Pistole,  now  a  banker,  as  then,  residing  at  Hopkins,  and  this  “well"  developed 
the  fact  that  the  country  about  that  place  was  indeed  rich  in  minerals.  In 
this  prospecting  exploit  many  pieces  of  rich  zinc  were  discovered,  the  speci¬ 
mens  of  which  are  equal  to  any  found  in  the  Joplin  region.  Especially,  this 
test  developed  the  fact  that  this  section  is  underlaid  with  an  immense  strata 
of  blue,  fine-grained  limestone  of  a  hundred  feet  and  more  in  thickness.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  the  findings  in  this  well,  and  the  borings  were 
examined  by  geologists  and  chemists,  who  were  sent  here  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  railroad.  The  borings  are  given  in  feet 
down  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  are  as  follows: 

30  feet,  buff  limestone  with  some  sand  grains. 

40  feet,  light  buff  limestone  with  fragments  of  iron  oxide  and  sand. 

45  feet,  gray  limestone  and  dark  shale,  the  latter  in  one-third  proportion. 

52  feet,  light  gray  argillaceous  limestone  soft;  also  clay. 

60  feet  to  90  feet,  dark  gray  calcareous  shale. 
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About  ioo  feet,  bluish  shale. 

103  to  1 16  feet,  argillaceous  limestone,  dark  gray. 

120  to  125  feet,  dark  bituminous  shale. 

128  feet,  gray  argillaceous  limestone. 

138  feet,  bluish  gray  calcareous  shale,  with  gray  limestone. 

145  feet,  bluish  shale  and  gray  limestone. 

156  feet,  fine  grained  limestone,  blue. 

160  feet,  gray  limestone,  some  shale  and  sand. 

166  feet,  mixture  of  gray  limestone  and  grains  and  dark  shale. 

169  feet,  gray  limestone. 

175  feet,  mixture  of  dark  bituminous  shale  and  some  gray  limestone. 

180  feet,  gray  limestone  with  some  dark  shale. 

184  feet  to  189  feet,  gray  limestone  argillaceous. 

190  feet,  gray  limestone,  fine  grained. 

195  feet,  mostly  gray  limestone,  some  sand  grains  and  dark  shale. 

200  feet,  gray  limestone. 

204  feet,  argillaceous  limestone. 

215  feet,  dark  shale,  with  some  limestone. 

220  feet,  sand  grains,  with  some  limestone. 

225  feet,  argillaceous  limestone,  shale  and  sand  grains. 

233  feet,  gray  shale  and  argillaceous  limestone. 

239  feet,  gray  limestone. 

245  feet,  calcareous  shale. 

264  feet,  argillaceous  limestone. 

295  feet,  dark  shale  and  gray  limestone. 

314  feet,  sandstone  showing  some  shale. 

t 

COAL  OIL  EXCITEMENT. 

About  1903  and  1904,  in  the  vicinity  of  Burlington  Junction,  through  the 
enterprise  (or  scheming)  of  a  New  York  city  man,  a  stock  company  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  prospecting  for  coal,  gas  and  oil.  The  place 
selected  for  the  test  was  just  south  of  the  town,  along  the  tracks  of  the  Bur¬ 
lington  railroad,  and  a  hole  was  sunk  down  to  the  depth  of  several  hundred 
feet.  Excellent  drilling  machinery  was  employed  and  what  were  supposed 
at  the  time  to  be  expert  men  executed  the  task  of  delving  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  Finally,  a  thin  layer  of  soft  coal  was  struck  and  this  caused  great 
excitement  and  stock  was  offered  and  sold  freely.  Still  the  work  went  for- 
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ward  and  a  little  deeper  down  it  was  said  that  coal  oil  was  struck.  Then  it 
was  that  stock  went  freely  and  found  many  purchasers.  The  town  people 
believed  that  they  were  soon  destined  to  fortune.  But  all  of  a  sudden  the 
projectors  of  the  scheme  left  the  country  and  abandoned  their  quite  extensive 
machinery,  and  never  returned  to  take  up  the  drills  and  hoisting  machinery. 
The  outfit  laid  there  several  years  and  finally  parties  came  and  loaded  the  bulk 
of  it  onto  cars,  when  some  one  with  knowledge  as  to  the  true  ownership  of 
the  plant  interfered  and  stopped  the  removal  of  the  stuff.  The  man  was 
placed  under  bonds  and  his  trial  has  not  yet  been  reached  on  the  court  docket. 

That  a  thin  strata  of  coal  was  found  no  one  can  doubt,  as  the  same  ledge 
of  rock,  slate  and  coal  is  being  worked  at  Quitman,  not  many  miles  to  the 
south.  But  as  to  whether  the  oil  was  genuine,  native  to  these  parts,  will 
probably  never  be  known.  At  any  rate  the  many  stock  owners  of  this  “oil 
well”  will  sell  their  shares  very  cheap  today! 


CHAPTER  III. 


FIRST  SETTLEMENTS  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  patriotic  Roman  citizen  was  not  content  until  he  found  the  “first  set¬ 
tler,”  and  then  he  was  satisfied,  although  they  were  found  in  the  very  unde¬ 
sirable  company  of  a  wolf,  and  located  on  a  drift  which  the  receding  waters  of 
the  Tiber  had  permitted  them  to  pre-empt. 

In  any  new,  or  even  comparatively  new,  county  one  of  the  advantages 
pertaining  to  a  residence  is  the  fact  that  we  can  easily  trace  back  to  the  first 
beginning,  and  can  thus  trace  results  to  their  cause  quite  readily.  We  ob¬ 
serve  that  a  state  or  county  has  attained  a  certain  position,  and  we  at  once 
try  to  trace  out  the  reasons  for  this  position  in  its  early  settlement  and  sur¬ 
roundings  today,  by  the  class  of  men  by  whom  it  was  originally  peopled,  and 
in  the  many  changes  which  have  wrought  out  results  in  all  the  recorded  deeds 
of  mankind.  In  the  history  of  Nodaway  county,  one  may  easily  trace  its 
pioneer  settlers  back  to  their  former  homes,  in  some  one  of  the  Eastern  or 
Southern  states,  or,  possibly,  to  some  one  of  the  European  countries.  The 
Pennsylvania  German,  the  Buckeye  and  Hoosier,  or  the  resident  of  old  Ken¬ 
tucky,  or  Virginia,  loaded  their  belongings  into  boat  or  covered  wagon  and 
put  forth  for  the  “Far  West,"  as  this  county  was  known  a  half  century  ago. 
Again,  another  element  became  the  foundation  stones  of  Nodaway  countv — 
the  sturdy  New  Englander,  with  his  Puritan  character  and  impulses,  all  aglow 
with  patriotism  and  thoughts  of  genuine  freedom  and  liberty,  the  same  as  in¬ 
spired  his  forefathers  in  the  Revolution.  The  German  empire  and  the  British 
isles,  together  with  France,  all  furnished  their  share  in  the  settlement  of  this 
goodly  county. 

Those  who  have  observed  tbe  career  of  these  brave  sons  from  many  na¬ 
tions,  and  many  states  in  this  Union,  understand  the  obstacles  they  encoun¬ 
tered,  the  wilds  they  met  and  conquered  before  their  homes  were  fully  estab¬ 
lished  and  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  well-regulated  neighbor¬ 
hood,  township  and  county  government,  with  schools,  churches,  postoffices  and 
railroads. 

The  first  settlement  in  Nodaway  county  was  effected  in  the  spring  of 
1839.  and  the  honor  (for  such  it  was)  belonged  to  Isaac  Hogan,  a  native  of 
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Tennessee.  He  pitched  his  tent  near  the  pure  waters  of  what  has  for  many 
years  been  styled  Brown’s  spring,  just  south  of  the  present  sprightly  village 
of  Graham,  in  Hughes  township,  as  that  part  of  Nodaway  county  is  now 
known.  Near  that  tenting  spot,  Mr.  Hogan  built  his  log  cabin,  which  was  the 
earliest  evidence  of  a  white  man’s  civilization  north  and  east  of  the  Nodaway 
river  in  this  county. 

The  publishers  and  writers  of  a  modern-day  county  historical  work  real¬ 
ize  how  fortunate  they  are  in  this  instance,  to  be  able  to  here  reproduce  an 
article  on  the  early  settlement  of  the  county,  from  the  pen  of  the  well  known 
pioneer,  Dr.  J.  W.  Morgan,  who  was  numbered  among  the  van-guard  of  early 
settlers  himself.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  good  doctor  wrote 
as  follows : 

In  the  spring  of  1839,  Isaac  Hogan,  in  company  with  Daniel  Hogan, 
Richard  Taylor,  a  gentleman  who  had  married  a  sister  of  the  Hogans,  and 
Robert  M.  Stewart,  then  a  wandering  youth,  since  governor  of  the  state,  con¬ 
cluded  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  a  better  country,  and  with  a  two-horse  wagon 
and  camp  equipage,  an  ax,  a  shovel  and  grubbing  hoe,  started  to  explore  the 
Nodaway  valley  country,  recently  purchased  from  the  Indians.  In  March, 
1839.  they  crossed  a  stream  that  has  since  been  called  Elkhorn,  and  encamped 
at  what  is  now  known  as  Laughlin's  brick  yard,  in  Hughes  township,  one-half 
mile  south  of  Graham.  On  the  following  morning  one  of  the  horses  was 
lame  and  unfit  for  travel  and  they  concluded  to  take  a  hunt,  and  after  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  resources  of  the  country  they  were  not  willing  to  proceed 
further.  They  had  found  a  country  that  they  might  be  glad  to  call  home. 
They  were  tired  and  slept.  Next  morning  a  division  of  the  new  Canaan  had 
to  be  entered  into.  Isaac  Hogan,  being  senior  of  the  company,  had  the  first 
selection.  His  choice  was  the  tract  of  land  on  which  the  thriving  and  enter¬ 
prising  city  of  Graham  is  now  situated.  Daniel,  being  a  brother  of  the  chief, 
selected  the  claim  now  owned  by  our  esteemed  Teutonic  friend,  Philip  Maurer. 
Taylor  selected  what  is  known  as  the  Hiram  Groves  or  J.  O.  Brink  tract  of 
land.  R.  M.  Stewart  chose  as  his  claim  the  fine  land  now  owned  by  Nicholas 
Kavanaugh  and  William  Burris. 

Isaac  Hogan  remained,  broke  a  few  acres  near  Graham,  and  planted  corn, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  party  returned  to  Platte  county.  After  the  return 
of  the  latter,  Isaac  Hogan  was  perhaps  the  only  living  white  man  north  of 
the  Nodaway  river  in  the  Platte  Purchase.  He  built  a  log  cabin  near  what 
is  known  as  Brown’s  Spring,  which  rises  in  the  south  side  of  Graham,  and 
affords  an  abundance  of  water  for  the  town.  During  the  month  of  June  fol¬ 
lowing,  he  joined  his  family  in  Platte  county,  Missouri,  where  he  remained 
until  the  following  winter. 
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Daniel  Hogan,  Richard  Taylor  and  R.  M.  Stewart  arrived  in  Platte 
county  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  considering  all  the  obstacles  with  which 
they  had  to  contend.  There  being  no  wagon  roads  north  of  New  Market,  in 
Buchanan  county,  they  followed  Indian  trails  as  near  as  was  possible ;  yet  it 
was  extremely  slow  traveling,  as  they  would  often  have  to  examine  a  small 
stream  for  several  miles  before  they  could  find  a  point  at  which  they  could 
effect  a  crossing.  On  reaching  home,  Hogan  and  Taylor  planted  corn  and 
cultivated  during  the  summer.  R.  M.  Stewart  hired  out  by  the  month  to 
Joel  Hedgepath — hoed  corn  for  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  a  day,  during 
the  crop  season.  Of  rainy  days,  and  at  idle  times,  he  read  Blackstone  and 
the  Statutes  of  Missouri.  He  practiced  law  for  a  number  of  years  afterward ; 
was  captain  of  a  company  during  the  Mexican  war,  and  was  finally  elected 
governor  of  the  state.  Since  then  his  life  has  become  a  part  of  the  history 
of  the  state  and  nation,  and  is  familiar  to  all. 

Issac  Hogan,  above  referred  to,  and  who  was  the  first  white  man  to  in¬ 
vade  and  settle  in  Nodaway  county,  met  a  most  painful  and  singular  death, 
while  on  his  way  to  the  Pacific  coast  with  a  train  of  emigrants  in  1850.  He 
seems  to  have  had  a  great  antipathy  to  the  Indians,  and  rashly  declared  that 
he  would  shoot  the  first  Indian  that  he  saw.  As  the  party  of  emigrants  ad¬ 
vanced,  they  arrived  at  length  among  the  Sioux,  who  up  to  that  date  had 
always  been  friendly  to  the  whites.  It  was  their  boast  then  that  they  had 
never  shed  the  blood  of  a  white  man.  A  squaw  coming  into  the  camp  one 
evening,  he  shot  her  without  provocation  and  without  the  knowledge  and  con¬ 
sent  of  his  companions.  The  Indians  missing  her,  found  that  she  had  been 
murdered,  and  held  a  council.  The  next  morning  they  demanded  her  mur¬ 
derer.  The  party  of  emigrants  were  powerless  to  resist  an  attack  from  the 
Indians,  and  did  not  seem  to  have  any  disposition  to  shield  the  perpetrator  of 
such  a  crime  from  justice,  and  so  gave  him  up,  not  knowing  what  a  terrible 
fate  awaited  him.  The  Indians  took  him  a  short  distance  from  the  camp,  and 
stripped  him  and  tied  him  to  a  tree.  They  then  cut  his  skin  in  strips  and, 
making  cross  sections,  tore  off  the  pieces  of  skin  with  bullet  moulds.  They 
continued  this  process  until  he  was  fairly  flayed  alive,  or  died  under  suffer¬ 
ings  which  passed  the  point  of  human  endurance.  The  Sioux  did  not  molest 
the  remainder  of  the  party,  but  having  wreaked  vengeance  on  the  perpetrator 
of  the  dastardly  deed,  they  peaceably  went  away. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1840  Hiram  Hall  settled  on  a  tract  of  land  some 
eight  miles  south  of  Maryville,  since  known  as  the  Prather  place.  Hall  was 
a  man  of  considerable  will  power — that  is,  whatever  he  undertook  to  do  he 
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sought  to  accomplish.  He  thought  he  had  chosen  one  of  the  most  desirable 
locations  that  human  eye  had  ever  beheld.  He  determined  to  make  it  his 
home  while  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  this  terrestrial  sphere;  in  this  he  was  mis¬ 
taken,  as  poverty  compelled  him  to  abandon  his  home,  but  not  until  he  had 
built  a  house  and  made  considerable  improvements.  Hill  being  pecuniarily 
embarrassed,  concluded  that  it  was  best  for  him,  and  those  whom  God  had 
given  him,  to  seek  a  different  locality.  Accordingly,  he  sold  his  claim  to 
Colonel  Prather  (of  whom  further  mention  will  be  made),  and  settled  across 
One  Hundred  and  Two  river,  about  one  mile  from  Bridgewater.  He  was 
still  enabled  to  keep  his  head  above  the  wave,  and  he  bravely  commenced  de¬ 
veloping  the  resources  of  the  country  and  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
monied  men,  able  to  go  forward  and  succeed  in  business.  He  built  a  com¬ 
fortable  residence,  yea,  a  magnificent  one  for  that  day.  It  was  a  building  six¬ 
teen  by  thirty-two  feet,  fronting  the  south;  the  main  body  of  the  building 
was  of  hewn  logs  placed  together,  the  corners  notched  down  and  dove-tailed; 
in  the  center  was  a  hall  six  feet  in  width,  the  partitions  being  made  of  the  same 
kind  of  material  as  the  walls,  the  roof  being  of  clapboards,  and  rested  on 
streamers  called  ribs,  the  boards  being  secured  by  weight-poles — poles  cut  and 
fastened  down  on  each  layer  of  four-foot  boards.  The  openings  between  the 
logs  were  closed  by  chinking  and  plastering  or  daubed  with  a  material  com¬ 
posed  of  clay,  ashes  and  common  soil,  applied  with  a  trowel  made  of  wood. 
The  door  in  the  front  entrance  was  made  by  using  two  uprights  hewn  out  of 
two  pieces  of  wood,  weatherboardecl  with  common  clap-boards,  smoothed 
down  with  a  drawing  knife;  the  hinges  consisted  in  an  excavation  in  the  floor 
and  a  hoop  at  the  upper  end  and  fastened  in  the  walls;  the  latch  was  of  wood, 
while  the  string  was  hanging  out  at  all  times ;  the  floor  was  made  of  puncheon, 
and  the  loft  was  of  clap-boards.  The  chimney,  which  stood  in  the  end  of 
the  building,  was  made  in  the  following  manner :  In  the  ends  there  was  a  space 
of  six  feet  sawed  out  of  the  walls  and  timber  split ;  the  outer  ends  were  se¬ 
cured  by  notches,  the  inner  ends  resting  in  the  cracks  of  the  building.  They 
were  lined  with  stone,  on  the  back,  the  jams  being  lined  with  stone  set  on 
end.  The  upper  portion  of  the  chimney  was  constructed  of  sticks  and  clay. 
The  windows  consisted  of  holes  cut  in  the  side  of  the  dwelling  and  cased  up 
with  timbers  hewn  out  without  the  aid  of  a  saw,  and  the  openings  were  inclosed 
with  muslin  oiled  or  greased  with  tallow  or  hog's  lard.  He  broke  and  fenced 
sixty  acres  of  land  and  put  it  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Providence 
smiled  on  him  for  a  number  of  years,  and  he  accumulated  considerable  wealth. 
Soon  after  the  Bridgewater  mill  was  built  he  purchased  a  still,  built  a  small 
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still-house,  and  commenced  making  whisky  of  an  inferior  quality,  so  much 
so  that  it  was  known  in  commerce  throughout  Nodaway  county  as  “Hall’s 
Tonic.”  It  was  used  freely  at  elections,  musters  and  horse  racing  days  by 
many  of  the  sturdy  pioneers.  In  1850  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  he  soon 
after  slept  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Woodcock  occupied  a  piece  of  land  on  the  east 
side  of  White  Cloud,  just  west  of  Hall's  claim;  he  built  a  cabin  and  put  in 
cultivation  a  small  amount  of  land.  During  the  fall  of  1840  (October  29)  a 
small  company  of  white  men  from  Kentucky  pitched  their  tents  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Nodaway  river  (now  in  Lincoln  township),  expecting  to  cross 
the  same  on  the  following  morning  with  their  w'agons,  but  the  river  being 
without  a  ford,  known  to  them,  they  passed  over  on  foot,  leaving  their  wagons 
on  the  opposite  side.  Two  of  this  company  immediately  began  to  explore 
the  country  in  various  directions,  feeling  satisfied  that  they  at  last  had  found 
a  favored  region,  wherein  they  could  build  for  themselves  comfortable  homes. 
The  names  of  the  two  pioneers  were  Joseph  Hutson  and  Thomas  Heady. 
Like  all  the  early  settlers  in  the  west,  they  too  had  a  preference  for  timbered 
districts,  and  while  selecting  land  they  discovered  the  same  grove  of  timber 
from  opposite  directions,  not  knowing  that  they  had  chosen  the  same  land 
until  after  their  return  to  camp. 

Naturally  enough,  however,  after  detailing  to  each  other  the  results  of 
their  day’s  rambles,  it  was  ascertained  that  each  had  seen  and  not  only  admired 
the  same  grove,  but  had  concluded  in  his  own  mind  to  select  the  land  on  which 
it  stood.  There  being  no  courts  in  those  days  wherein  property  rights  and 
titles  to  lands  could  be  tested,  they  fully  agreed  to  shoot  at  a  spot  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  sixty  yards,  the  one  striking  nearest  the  center  to  take  the  land.  The 
distance  was  accordingly  stepped  off  and  the  parties  proceeded  to  try  their 
skill  for  the  possession  of  their  chosen  home.  In  the  contest,  Joseph  Hutson, 
with  the  unerring  accuracy  of  many  of  his  day,  drove  the  center.  He  still 
lives  ( 1882)  upon  the  spot  where  this  novel  incident  transpired,  more  than 
forty  years  [now  more  than  sixty-eight]  ago,  on  section  32,  township  66, 
range  37,  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  early  struggles. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1840,  Col.  I.  N.  Prather,  a  wealthy  Kentuckian,  from 
Mercer  county,  located  eight  miles  southwest  of  the  present  town  of  Maryville, 
on  section  20,  township  63.  range  35.  on  the  White  Cloud,  and  in  what  is  now 
within  White  Cloud  township.  He  explored  the  Platte  Purchase  in  search  of 
a  home,  but  found  no  place  to  suit  him  better  until  his  eyes  caught  sight  of 
that  beautiful  tract  of  land  (one  thousand  eight  hundred  acres)  which  was  for 
many  years  his  happy  home — a  portion  of  this  tract  having  been  settled  at 
the  time  by  Hiram  Hall,  who  had  arrived  the  spring  previous. 
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Colonel  Prather,  soon  after  his  settlement  here,  was  made  a  colonel  of 
militia,  troops  having  been  ordered  out  in  anticipation  of  Indian  troubles.  It 
was  in  his  log  cabin  that  the  first  county  court  was  held  for  Nodaway  county, 
and  where  the  county  was  really  organized.  He  died  in  1859.  We  might 
state  in  this  connection,  at  the  time  of  Colonel  Prather’s  arrival,  a  man  named 
James  Bryant  was  temporarily  living  in  a  small  cabin  on  the  place,  engaged  in 
trading  with  the  Indians,  his  stock  consisting  principally  of  whisky. 

From  the  beginning  of  1839  to  the  fall  of  1840  there  were  perhaps  not  to 
exceed  six  permanent  settlers  in  the  territory  now  known  as  Nodaway  county. 
During  this  time  a  number  of  white  men  had  penetrated  the  county,  some 
on  hunting  expeditions  and  others  with  the  view  of  locating,  but  because  of 
remoteness  from  the  then  centers  of  trade,  and  the  country  being  still  in¬ 
habited  by  roving  bands  of  Indians,  but  few  remained  with  their  families. 
We  may  safely  say  then,  that  Isaac  Hogan,  Hiram  Hall,  Joseph  Hutson, 
Thomas  Heady,  I.  N.  Prather,  Harvey  White  and  possibly  one  other  person 
were  the  first  settlers  in  Nodaway  county.  These  settlements  were  made  in 
Hughes,  Lincoln  and  White  Cloud  townships,  and,  although  scattered,  they 
formed  the  nucleus  of  a  population  which  has  increased  in  numbers  until  to¬ 
day  (1910),  thirty-three  thousand  people  inhabit  the  territory  which  they 
then  settled. 

In  1882  only  one  of  these  settlers  was  living.  He  witnessed  the  coming 
of  the  mighty  tide  of  emigration  which  so  rapidly  settled  the  plains  and  val¬ 
leys  of  Nodaway  county,  taking  the  place  of  the  red  man,  and  watched  with 
proud  satisfaction  each  new  development  of  material  wealth  which  has  marked 
the  advancement  of  an  enterprising  and  thrifty  people.  To  him  forty  years 
had  wrought  wonderful  changes,  more  wonderful  perhaps  than  he  ever 
dreamed  of  in  the  days  of  his  pioneer  life,  yet  how  much  more  marvelous 
would  be  the  change  could  he  be  permitted  to  witness,  forty  years  hence,  the 
grand  transformations  which  are  destined  to  characterize  the  history  of  Nod¬ 
away  county. 

The  reader  will  find  much  more  concerning  the  early  settlement  of  the 
county,  by  consulting  the  pages  of  the  various  township  histories  in  this  vol¬ 
ume,  where  more  in  detail  is  given  concerning  our  first  pioneers. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


LIFE  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  PIONEERS. 

While  in  the  settlement  of  every  new  country,  hardships  must  be  endured 
and  obstacles  almost  unsurmountable  have  to  be  overcome,  there  is  something 
within  the  average  human  breast  that  longs  for  the  many  bits  of  romance  con¬ 
nected  with  the  first  decade,  at  least,  in  the  days  of  real  pioneer  life.  To  fell 
the  first  tree,  to  hew  the  first  log  and  place  it  in  the  first  human  habitation  in 
any  given  section  is  usually  the  work  of  hope  and  love  commingled — love  for 
the  home  and  fireside  anticipated,  and  an  ardent  hope  for  the  future  years  of 
life.  While  the  first  meal  in  the  rude  cabin  home  may  be  the  coarsest  food, 
the  dishes  of  the  cheapest  quality,  the  stool  upon  which  the  pioneer  and  his 
young  wife  sit,  only  a  piece  of  a  puncheon  placed  upon  three  legs  made  from 
a  sapling,  and  the  only  light  in  the  room  made  by  the  flickering  flames  in 
the  huge  fireplace,  yet  all  who  have  passed  through  such  earlv-day  experiences 
attest  to  the  fact  that  no  meal  ever  was  eaten  with  more  thankful  hearts  or 
tasted  better.  These  incidents  were  frequently  narrated  a  score  or  more 
years  later,  at  the  homes  of  the  pioneers,  and  were  made  the  subject  of  poem 
and  song  and  rendered  with  great  effect  at  old  settlers'  reunions.  Children 
and  grandchildren  love  to  talk  of  such  experiences,  the  good  father  and  mother 
having  passed  to  the  home  eternal  beyond  the  trials  of  this  life.  Verily,  the 
log  house  will  ever  have  a  place  in  the  heart  of  all  true  Americans,  even  though 
the  latter  may  live  in  marble  mansions  themselves 

The  first  night’s  lodging  in  the  pioneer  cabin,  away  in  the  wilds  of  some 
‘‘green  glad  solitude,"  is  likely  to  produce  dreams  in  which  the  frontiersman 
and  his  good  wife  seem  to  live. 

“When  the  forests  should  fade  like  a  vision, 

And  over  the  hillside  and  plain 
The  orchard  would  spring  in  its  beauty, 

And  the  fields  of  golden  grain. 

And  then  he  sits  by  his  fireside 
In  a  mansion  quaint  and  old, 

With  his  children’s  children  round  him, 

Having  reaped  a  thousand  fold.” 
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Today,  the  most  that  can  be  known  of  the  struggles  and  triumphs  of 
the  men  and  women  who  sought  to  build  for  themselves  homes  in  Nodaway 
county,  away  back  in  the  early  forties,  necessarily  must  come  from  a  few  of 
the  men  and  women  who  were  then  but  toddling  children,  or  youths  at  most, 
when  the  county  was  first  appropriated  to  the  use  of  white  men.  The  balance 
must  be  from  inference  and  tradition. 

In  the  pioneer  days  men  built  and  made  history,  but  were  too  busy  to  even 
think  of  preserving  it.  Yet  those  first  years  were  the  most  important,  in 
some  ways,  of  all  the  years  in  the  history  of  the  county,  for  it  was  then  that 
there  were  laid  the  foundation  stones  of  the  county's  present  prosperity, 
though  long  years  have  elapsed  in  the  building  of  the  superstructure.  While 
no  stirring  events  marked  the  first  decade,  it  was  nevertheless  a  period  replete 
with  self-reliance  and  brave,  persevering  toil;  of  privations  not  a  few,  but  all 
cheerfully  endured  through  faith  in  the  “good  time  coming."  The  first  com¬ 
ers  to  this  county,  in  common  with  other  western  counties,  were  almost  all 
poor  people,  hence  caste  and  class  were  seldom  known  and  never  counted  a 
badge  of  nobility,  hut  all  were  equal,  all  working  for  the  same  object — the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  home  on  the  western  frontier,  which  now  is  within  the  heart 
and  garden  spot  of  the  Middle  West. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  experience  of  the  pioneer  goes  far  to  show  the 
theory  that,  after  all.  happiness  is  pretty  evenly  balanced  in  this  world.  Sor¬ 
rows  were  sometimes  their  lot  and  their  joys  were  not  a  few.  With  few 
neighbors,  they  were  on  the  best  of  terms.  Envy,  jealousy  and  strife  had  not 
yet  entered  into  the  society  here.  A  common  sympathy  and  common  interest 
seemed  to  cement  the  few  settlers  together — in  fact  they  worked  together  al¬ 
most  like  organized  communists. 

Neighbors  never  stood  on  ceremony,  men  and  women  saluting  one  an¬ 
other,  whether  they  had  ever  been  introduced  or  not.  Was  a  settler's  house 
to  be  raised,  no  sooner  was  the  fact  known  throughout  the  community  than 
the  settlers  assembled  to  assist  the  new  comer.  One  man's  interest  was  in¬ 
deed  every  man's  interest.  The  very  circumstances  under  which  pioneers 
lived  made  it  almost  a  natural  thing  to  have  mutual  interests  and  friendly 
feelings  toward  one  another.  They  had,  for  the  most  part,  come  in  from 
older  states  where  laws  and  courts  were  in  force,  but  here  the  judicial  ma¬ 
chinery  had  not  as  yet  been  set  in  motion,  hence  every  man  took  it  upon  him¬ 
self  to  be  his  neighbor’s  protector;  but  woe  to  him  who  offended  and  abused 
this  community  interest  by  violating  any  of  the  regular  pioneer  usages — it 
(4) 
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were  better  for  him  had  he  settled  in  some  other  place  than  in  Nodaway 
county.  The  settler’s  action  was  far  more  terrible  and  forceful  than  the  law 
which  now  compels  men  to  do  the  right  thing  with  his  brother  man. 

EARLY-DAY  HOME  COMFORTS. 

In  Nodaway  county  the  first  buildings  differed  somewhat  from  those 
built  at  a  little  later  period.  The  earliest  buildings  were  a  cross  or  modifica¬ 
tion  between  the  “hoop  cabins”  and  the  Indian  bark  huts.  But  as  soon  as 
enough  men  could  be  gathered  together  to  make  a  “raising"  then  the  genuine 
log  house  came  into  style.  Many  of  the  pioneers  can  remember  the  happiest 
time  in  his  career  as  that  when  he  lived  in  one  of  these  homely  but  comfortable 
old  cabin  homes. 

A  window  with  sash  and  glass  was  a  rarity,  and  was  an  evidence  of 
“puttin’  on  style,”  bordering  on  aristocracy,  which  but  few  in  that  day  could 
support  the  title  of.  These  primitive  windows  were  made  with  greased  paper 
put  over  the  opening  cut  or  left  in  the  log  walls.  This  admitted  sufficient 
light  to  enable  one  to  see  to  do  the  ordinary  household  duties.  The  doors 
were  fastened  with  old-fashioned  wooden  latches,  and  for  a  friend  or  neigh¬ 
bor,  or  the  weary  traveler,  the  string  always  hung  out,  for  the  pioneers  of  this 
section  of  the  West  were  hospitable  and  entertained  visitors  to  the  very  best 
of  their  ability — giving  them  preserves  and  the  choicest  slice  of  meat,  with 
coffee,  if  any  was  in  the  house.  These  log  houses  sheltered  robust  bodies  and 
within  the  pioneer’s  breast  beat  a  warm  heart.  The  present  and  future  genera¬ 
tions,  who  have  the  advantages  of  modern  houses,  with  steam  heat  and  fancy 
illuminating  apparatus,  carpeted  floors  and  frescoed  ceilings,  may  appreciate 
their  holdings  all  the  more  if  the  following  description  of  one  of  these  old- 
time  log  palaces  be  given,  landmarks  of  but  very  few  of  which  still  remain 
as  monuments  of  the  forties,  fifties  and  sixties  in  Nodaway  county: 

“These  were  usually  of  round  logs,  notched  together  at  the  corners, 
ribbed  with  poles,  and  covered  with  boards  split  from  a  tree.  A  puncheon 
floor  was  then  laid  down,  a  hole  cut  in  the  end  and  a  stick  chimney  run  up. 
A  clapboard  door  is  then  made,  a  window  is  opened  by  cutting  out  a  hole 
in  the  side  or  end  two  feet  square,  and  finished  without  glass  or  transparency. 
The  house  is  then  chincked  and  daubed  with  mud.  The  cabin  is  now  ready 
to  go  into.  The  household  and  kitchen  furniture  is  adjusted,  and  life  on  the 
frontier  is  begun  in  earnest. 

“The  one-legged  bedstead,  now  a  piece  of  furniture  of  the  past,  was  made 
bv  cutting  a  stick  the  proper  length,  boring  holes  at  one  end  one  and  a  half 
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inches  in  diameter,  at  right  angles,  and  the  same  sized  holes  corresponding 
with  those  in  the  logs  of  the  cabin  the  length  and  breadth  desired  for  the 
bed,  in  which  are  inserted  poles. 

“Upon  these  poles  clapboards  are  laid,  or  linn  bark  is  interwoven  con¬ 
secutively  from  pole  to  pole.  Upon  this  primitive  structure  the  bed  is  laid. 
I'he  convenience  of  a  cook  stove  was  not  then  thought  of,  but  instead  the 
cooking  was  done  by  the  faithful  housewife  in  pots  and  kettles  and  skillets, 
on  and  about  the  big  fire-place,  and  very  frequently  over  and  around  the  dis¬ 
tended  pedal  extremities  of  the  legal  sovereign  of  the  household,  while  the 
latter  was  indulging  in  the  luxuries  of  a  cob  pipe,  and  discussing  the  probable 
results  of  a  contemplated  elk  hunt  up  about  the  One  Hundred  and  Two  and 
Nodaway  rivers.” 

These  log  cabins  were  not  so  bad  for  abodes,  after  all.  Still,  the  present- 
day  housewife  would  be  ill  at  ease  in  trying  to  get  up  a  dinner  for  her  neigh¬ 
bors,  all  of  whom  are  now  used  to  steel  ranges,  with  the  thermometer  gauges  in 
the  oven  doors  and  hot  water  tanks  attached,  together  with  the  spacious 
warming  ovens  and  numerous  shelves.  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention 
and  this  was  more  than  once  proved  in  pioneer  days  in  this  western  country. 

Rude  fireplaces  were  built  in  the  big  chimneys,  composed  of  mud  and 
sticks,  about  half  and  half  in  proportion.  These  fireplaces  served  both  for 
cooking  and  heating  purposes ;  also  ventilation  was  guaranteed  by  the  same 
contrivance.  The  food  prepared  about  these  dingy  “andirons”  with  the 
spooky-looking  iron  crane,  which  only  the  well-to-do  could  afford,  was  not 
of  the  modern  type,  but  no  one  will  question  that  it  was  not  just  such  food 
as  the  sturdy  pioneer  and  his  family  most  needed  to  furnish  pure  blood,  plenty 
of  good,  hard  muscle  and  a  clear  brain.  At  least  the  biographies  of  the  men 
and  women  of  fifty  years  ago  never  refer  to  the  fact  that  they  were  troubled 
with  gout  and  dyspepsia.  Again  profanity  was  never  fostered  by  the  annual 
putting  up  and  taking  down  of  stoves  covered  with  brass  and  nickle-plate. 
nor  of  falling  stove  pipes  on  a  wintry  night. 

Another  relic  of  the  long-ago  days,  when  our  grandfathers  lived,  was 
the  hominy  block,  used  before  many  grist  mills  were  set  in  motion.  Some¬ 
times  one  of  these  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  “blocks”  served  a  whole 
neighborhood.  It  was  made  from  the  butt  of  a  hardwood  tree,  hollowed  out 
with  an  ax  and  burned  or  charred  smooth,  and  when  completed  resembled 
a  mammoth  mortar  such  as  one  sees  in  a  drug  store.  Then,  with  a  wooden 
mallet  to  fit  the  concaved  shape  of  the  “block."  the  corn  was  bruised  and 
battered  until  of  suitable  size  to  eat  when  properly  cooked. 
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Meat  must  not  be  forgotten  in  the  pioneer  bill  of  fare.  This  commodity 
was  fortunately  always  quite  plentiful.  Deer  could  have  been  seen  daily  from 
the  cabin  doors  in  this  county,  in  droves  of  from  twelve  to  thirty. 

Elks  were  also  found,  as  well  as  wild  turkeys  and  prairie  chickens  in 
immense  flocks — these  were  the  best  eating  of  all.  A  few  bear  were  to  be 
seen  roving  about.  The  music  of  the  nightfall  was  loud,  but  not  pleasing 
to  the  cultivated  mind  and  sensitive  ear.  The  first  few  years  after  the  settle¬ 
ment  was  made  in  Nodaway  county,  the  pioneer  was  lulled  to  sleep  by  the 
screeching  of  the  panther  and  the  never-ceasing  howl  of  the  wolf.  The 
faithful  house-dog  was  not  un frequently  driven  back  to  the  cabin's  door  by 
a  pack  of  angry,  half  starved  wolves.  Trapping  wolves  became  quite  a 
source  of  cash  revenue  after  Missouri  began  to  allow  bounties  for  wolf  scalps. 

Fishing  in  those  good  old  days  was  sport  supreme.  No  one  was  ever 
ordered  off  the  grassy  banks  of  stream  or  pond  as  being  a  trespasser — Uncle 
Sam  owned  most  of  this  county  and  he  was  never  here  personally. 

In  the  language  of  another:  “Rough  and  rude  though  the  surroundings 
may  have  been,  the  pioneers  were  none  the  less  honest,  sincere,  hospitable 
and  kind  in  their  relations.  It  is  true,  as  a  rule,  and  of  universal  application, 
that  there  is  a  greater  degree  of  real  humanity  among  the  pioneer  classes  of 
any  country  than  there  is  when  the  county  becomes  old  and  rich  and  people 
live  elbow  to  elbow.  If  there  is  a  lack  of  refinement,  that  absence  is  more  than 
compensated  in  the  presence  of  generous  hearts  and  truthful  lives.  They  are 
bold,  enterprising  and  honest.  And  generally  speaking,  they  are  earnest 
thinkers  and  possessed  of  a  diversified  fund  of  useful  practical  information. 
The  pioneer  hates  a  coward  even  as  he  does  a  sham  in  anything.  He  never 
covers  up  and  makes  believe,  but  always  speaks  his  mind  freely  and  without 
fear.” 

The  brotherly-love  spirit  usually  prevailed  to  a  good  degree.  If  a  house 
was  to  be  raised,  every  man  “turned  out,"  and  often  women,  too,  and  while 
the  men  piled  the  logs  that  fashioned  the  rude  dwelling,  the  women  prepared 
the  dinner.  Sometimes  it  was  nicely  cooked  by  a  rousing  fire  upon  dry  logs 
out  of  doors,  near  the  site  of  the  house-to-be.  In  other  instances  it  was  pre¬ 
pared  at  the  nearest  neighbor's  house  and  carried  by  the  faithful  women  to 
the  place  the  men  were  at  work.  If  one  man  in  the  neighborhood  killed 
a  beef,  a  pig  or  a  deer,  every  other  family  in  the  community  was  sure  to 
receive  a  piece. 

It  is  believed  by  one  writer,  who  has  lived  his  four  score  and  more  years 
and  seen  both  sides — pioneer  and  latter-day  methods  of  living — that  in  many 
respects  the  modern  way  is  not  as  good  as  the  former  days  when  each  had  a 
kindly  feeling  for  his  brother  man.  He  says  this : 
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“We  were  all  on  an  equality.  What  one  had,  all  shared.  But  today,  if 
you  chance  to  lean  on  a  man’s  shade  tree,  he  feels  like  charging  you  for  it 
and  should  you  be  left  penniless  and  a  person  were  to  report  your  condition 
to  the  county  authorities,  the  same  man  would  probably  put  in  a  bill  before 
the  county  court  for  reporting  the  case.” 

With  this  we  do  not  fully  agree.  There  may  lie  some  truth  in  the 
pioneer’s  statement,  but  we  have  come  to  believe  that  things  are  not  so  bad 
after  all.  There  are  more  people  now,  and  hence  we  see  more  of  the  unchar¬ 
itable  than  when  few  lived  in  the  country.  For  example,  in  those  good  days 
of  long  ago  they  had  no  humane  societies,  no  orphans'  homes  or  homes 
for  the  aged.  They  had  no  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  dumb 
animals  and  a  hundred  and  one  more  benevolent  institutions  that  have  come 
into  existence  since  the  log-cabin  days.  What  poineer  band  in  the  fifties, 
in  Missouri,  would  have  started  a  plan  by  which  all  the  faithful,  not-over-well- 
cared-for  freight  and  dray  horses  in  any  given  community  were  to  have  a 
Christmas  dinner  of  clean,  bright  oats  and  upland  hay  served  to  them? 
This  was  the  fact  carried  out,  to  the  satisfaction  of  thousands  of  illy-kept 
horses  working  on  the  streets  of  Kansas  City,  on  last  Christmas  day-  It  was 
the  work  of  the  Humane  Society.  Good  men  and  women  have  always  lived 
and  are  more  numerous  in  the  twentieth  century  than  ever  before. 

Newsboys,  bootblacks  and  even  hardened  criminals  in  all  the  great  cities 
of  the  land  are  annually  favored  with  sumptuous  dinners,  flowers  and  excel¬ 
lent  reading  matter.  While  times  and  customs  have  changed  since  Isaac 
Hogan  built  the  first  cabin  in  Nodaway  county  in  1839,  and  men  work  with 
different  appliances,  yet  the  amount  of  good  done  is  certainly  on  the  rapid 
increase.  Boys  are  no  longer  “bound  out,”  but  furnished  good  Christian 
homes,  and  are  soon  paid  for  all  the  work  they  perform.  The  virtues  of 
the  long-ago  days  were  indeed  virtues  to  be  prized;  nevertheless,  virtues 
as  excellent  obtain  today. 

Of  the  early  settler  it  may  be  truthfully  stated  that  he  lived  within  his 
means,  however  limited,  not  coveting  more  of  luxury  and  comfort  than  he 
could  well  afford  to  pay  for.  As  a  natural  result,  prosperity  and  contentment 
were  ever  his  lot  and  he  always  had  room  for  one  more  stranger  at  his  fire¬ 
side  and  a  welcome  place  at  his  table  for  even  the  most  hungry  guest.  After 
all,  the  secret  of  true  happiness  lies  in  one's  ability  to  accommodate  himself 
to  his  surroundings. 

The  pioneer  has  gone  from  among  us.  His  race  is  run  and  he  has  been 
gathered  to  his  fathers.  All  of  the  first  settlers — those  who  wended  their 
way  to  these  beautiful  valleys,  groves  and  uplands  during  the  first  decade  of 
settlement — have,  one  by  one,  dropped  from  earth's  shining  circle.  Suppos- 
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ing  a  man  to  have  been  twenty-one  years  of  age  (and  most  all  were  older) 
when  they  effected  the  first  settlement  in  Nodaway  county,  of  they  were  living 
today  they  would  be  ninety-two  years  of  age — an  age  that  is  reached  by  few 
men.  Hence  the  earliest  settlers  have  given  place  to  a  second  generation 
and  even  many  of  the  sons  of  the  pioneer  band  are  now  aged  men.  Some 
still  linger  with  us,  others  have  followed  the  star  of  empire  westward  and 
are  hard  by  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  or  spending  the  remainder  of  their 
pilgrimage  in  some  secluded  spot  in  or  beyond  the  Rockies,  ever  sending  a 
wish  or  a  thought  back  to  the  scenes  of  their  early  manhood,  when  life  was 
active  and  earnest  within  them.  Much  of  the  land  within  this  county  is  now 
held  by  strangers  who  know  nothing  of  the  burdens  of  forty  and  fifty  years 
ago  here.  Again,  there  are  many  native-born  men  and  women  here  today 
who  are  proving  an  honor  to  their  fathers  and  mothers,  who  came  West  for 
the  purpose  of  rearing  their  families  in  a  new,  uncontaminated  country,  where 
school  and  church  privileges  abound  in  all  this  fair  domain — the  Kingdom 
of  Nodaway. 

IMPLEMENTS  USED  BY  PIONEERS. 

Great  have  been  the  changes  wrought  out  in  the  way  of  farming  and 
the  farm  implements  employed  in  seeding,  cultivating  and  harvesting  the 
various  crops  in  Nodaway  county  since  the  first  settlers  broke  up  the  rich 
virgin  soil.  The  only  plows  used  at  first  were  what  were  termed  “bull  plows.” 
The  mould-boards  were  generally  of  wood,  but  in  some  instances  were  half 
wood  and  half  iron.  The  man  who  possessed  one  of  the  latter  description 
was  looked  upon  by  the  others  as  an  advanced  farmer.  However,  the  old 
“bull  plows”  did  excellent  service  and  were  probably  better  adapted  to  the 
soil  and  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  fields,  that  abounded  in  stumps  and 
ugly  roots,  than  would  the  modern  plow  have  been.  The  first  settler  invested 
but  little  in  machinery,  first,  because  he  had  no  ready  cash  with  which  to  pur¬ 
chase  it  and  also  because  of  the  fact  that  such  machinery,  if  to  be  had  at  all, 
had  to  be  brought,  at  much  expense,  from  the  eastern  markets  where  they 
were  manufactured.  Then,  too,  the  prairies  were  seldom  settled  until  after 
the  pioneer  period,  and  that  portion  of  the  county  which  was  the  hardest  to 
put  under  cultivation,  and  the  most  difficult  to  cultivate  after  it  was  improved, 
was  cultivated  first.  Indeed,  it  was  well  for  the  country  that  such  was  the 
case,  for  the  present  generation,  familiarized  as  it  is  with  more  improved 
methods  and  improved  machinery,  would  hardly  have  undertaken  the  task 
of  clearing  off  dense  forests  and  cultivating  the  ground  with  the  kind  of 
implements  their  fathers  used. 
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GOING  TO  MILL  AND  MARKET. 

Among  the  pioneer  band  were  found  many  men  who  could  do  good  mill¬ 
wright  work,  and  many  of  them  put  in  their  time  at  constructing  rude  mills 
for  sawing  lumber  and  grinding  corn  and  wheat,  the  same  being  situated  on 
the  best  water-power  sites  that  the  county  afforded,  yet  going  to  mill  in  those 
early  times,  when  there  were  no  roads,  no  bridges  and  no  ferry  boats,  was  a 
task  not  enjoyed  by  anyone.  But  with  no  way  of  easily  crossing  the  many 
swollen  streams,  the  pioneer  of  the  more  daring  type  found  the  way  to  gain 
the  opposite  shore  and  succeeded  in  making  the  round  trip  with  his  grist.  But 
at  other  times,  he  was  compelled  to  remain  several  days  until  the  waters  of 
the  unbridged  streams  receded,  and  in  some  instances  had  to  depend  upon 
the  hospitality  of  his  neighbors  near  the  water-mill  for  his  accommodations 
until  two  weeks  had  elapsed. 

The  first  of  these  mills  was  built  on  the  One  Hundred  and  Two  river  in 
1840,  by  William  A.  Cox,  who  came  from  Ohio.  It  was  erected  eight  miles 
south  of  present  Maryville,  at  the  place  later  called  Bridgewater.  This  was 
a  grist-  and  saw-mill  combined.  At  first  it  only  ground  corn,  which  had  to 
be  sifted  after  it  was  ground,  as  bolts  were  unknown  in  pioneer  milling  in  all 
the  newer  countries  of  the  West.  The  mill  only  had  one  run  of  buhrs,  which, 
as  well  as  the  mill  irons,  were  brought  from  St.  Louis,  via  the  Missouri  river. 
A  brush  dam  was  thrown  across  the  river,  and  rock  then  piled  in  upon  it. 
which  was  finally  covered  with  dirt.  The  mill  cost  about  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  and  the  mill-site  was  considered  by  all  odds  the  best  in  Nodaway 
county,  the  One  Hundred  and  Two  river  having  a  rock  bottom  bed  and  rock 
banks.  The  mill  had  no  gearing,  the  buhrs  being  located  over  the  wheel  and 
running  with  the  same  velocity  as  the  water-wheel.  It  was  a  frame  mill,  one 
story  high,  and  had  a  grinding  capacity  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  per 
day.  People,  attracted  by  the  reports  of  the  completion  of  the  mill,  came  from 
far  and  near  with  their  grist,  so  that  for  days  before  it  was  ready  to  work 
the  creek  bottom  was  dotted  over  with  hungry  and  patient  men  waiting  until 
it  was  ready  to  do  their  work,  so  that  they  might  return  with  their  meal  and 
flour  to  supply  their  families  and  those  of  the  neighbors,  thus  enduring  hard¬ 
ships  of  camp  life  in  those  early  days,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  se¬ 
cure  the  simple  necessities  of  life.  The  first  corn  bread  and  biscuit,  black 
though  the  latter  was,  which  came  from  the  “New  Mill,'’  were  relished  greatly 
and  were  never  forgotten  by  the  little  folks  about  the  first  settlers’  homes. 
The  waters  of  this  river  came  and  went  a  thousand  times  to  and  from  the  sea, 
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while  the  miller  ground  out  the  golden  grain  and  thus  supplied  a  want  beyond 
all  others.  With  the  coming  and  going  of  the  years  the  mill  went  to  decay, 
with  the  advent  of  more  modern  machinery,  and  at  last  came  the  perfect 
“roller  system'"  of  flour  making  that  we  have  todav. 

HUNTING  WILD  ANIMALS  AND  BEE  TREES. 

The  otherwise  lonely  hours  of  the  first  comers  to  Nodaway  county  were 
livened  by  the  sports  found  in  hunting  and  trapping  and  locating  “bee  trees,” 
from  which  a  bountiful  supply  of  honey  was  taken,  sometimes  a  whole  wash- 
tubful  being  taken  from  one  tree.  Hunters  today  would  only  be  too  glad  to 
be  able  to  find  and  enjoy  so  favorable  an  opportunity  for  hunting  and  fishing 
and  would  be  glad  to  travel  dozens  of  miles  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  shot  at 
even  one  of  the  animals  then  so  common.  There  were  a  good  many  expert 
hunters  in  this  county  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  some  having  come  from  the 
old  hunting  scenes  of  famous  Daniel  Boone  and  David  Crockett  and  other 
notorious  characters  who  adorn  the  pages  of  American  history.  Wild  animals 
of  almost  every  species  were  found  in  great  numbers.  The  forests  and  prairie 
abounded  with  them — the  streams  and  ponds  were  alive  with  fish  and  fowl, 
the  latter  easily  brought  down  by  the  trusty  rifle,  though  it  was  before  repeat¬ 
ing  fire-arms  were  invented. 

Snakes  were  also  numerous  and  often  of  such  immense  size  that  some 
of  the  snake-stories  told  by  the  pioneers  are  today  incredible  to  us  who 
are  only  accustomed  to  the  small  striped  snakes,  with  an  occasional  rattler. 
Deer,  turkey,  ducks,  geese,  squirrels  and  other  small  game  were  found  every¬ 
where  for  the  first  ten  or  twenty  years  of  this  county’s  settlement.  The  fur¬ 
bearing  animals  were  abundant,  such  as  otter,  beaver,  mink,  muskrat,  raccoon, 
panther,  fox,  wolf,  wild-cat  and  bear.  A  reliable  pioneer  states  that  on  a 
journey  of  six  miles  he  saw  as  many  as  seventy-three  deer,  in  herds  of  from 
six  to  ten. 

The  matter  of  sweetening  was  largely  provided  for  by  the  fine  quality  of 
wild  honey  found  in  the  bee  trees  already  mentioned.  The  forests  along  the 
larger  streams  were. especially  prolific  of  bee  trees.  On  the  Nodaway,  Platte, 
One  Hundred  and  Two  rivers  and  on  Honey  creek,  these  natural  bee-hives 
were  very  common.  Many  of  the  pioneers  would  go  in  the  autumn  time,  when 
the  leaves  were  turning  amber  and  golden,  and  when  the  season  was  putting 
on  her  robes  of  rare  beauty,  and  camp  out  for  many  days  at  a  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  hunting  and  securing  honey,  which  was  not  only  extremely  rich 
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in  flavor  but  found  in  great  abundance;  yet  it  always  commanded  a  fair  price 
in  the  community,  as  not  many  were  good  hands  at  smoking  out  the  bees  and 
securing  the  coveted  honey. 

The  Indians  always  claimed  that  the  honey  bee  was  a  sure  forerunner  of 
civilized  life,  and  also  that  it  is  well  known  that  the  nimble  winged  quail 
also  comes  just  in  advance  of  the  white  man's  tracks. 

Gregg,  in  his  “Commerce  of  the  Prairies,”  savs,  “The  honey  bee  appears 
to  have  emigrated  exclusively  from  the  East,  as  its  march  has  been  observed 
westward.  The  bee  was  among  western  pioneers,  and  is  the  proverbial  pre¬ 
cursor  of  the  Anglo-American  population.  In  fact,  the  aborigines  of  the 
frontier  have  generally  corroborated  this  statement,  for  they  used  to  say  that 
thev  knew  the  white  man  was  not  far  behind  when  the  bees  appeared  among 
them.” 

OLD-TIME  SPORTS. 

Among  the  pioneer  day  sports  may  be  mentioned  the  shooting  matches 
and  quilting  parties,  both  of  which  were  enjoyed  by  old  and  young  alike. 
The  quilting  parties  were  especially  pleasant  to  attend,  and  were  often  con¬ 
ducted  jointly  with  “rail  splittings.”  The  established  rule  in  those  days  at 
these  gatherings,  was  to  pay  either  one  dollar  in  money  or  split  one  hundred 
rails  during  the  course  of  the  day.  The  men  would  split  the  rails  and  the 
women  would  remain  in  the  house  and  do  the  quilting.  After  the  day's  work 
was  done,  the  night  would  be  spent  in  dancing.  When  broad  daylight  ap¬ 
peared  the  music  would  cease,  likewise  the  trip  of  the  “light  fantastic  toe.” 

The  evening  visits,  when  the  near-by,  and  at  times  even  far-away,  neigh¬ 
bors  would  gather  in  some  pioneer  house  and  spend  the  first  half  of  the  long 
winter  night,  were  also  among  the  feasts  for  the  early  settlers.  At  a  late  hour 
the  good  housewife  would  spread  her  table  and  soon  a  tempting  supper  was 
placed  before  the  visitors.  These  and  many  other  pleasant  meetings  made  life 
easier  to  endure,  driving  away  the  homesickness  and  “blues”  that  often  came 
upon  both  the  husband  and  wife  of  the  house.  By  this  they  were  made  cheer¬ 
ful  for  the  time  being  and  received  a  hearty  invitation  to  “come  over  to  our 
place  some  evening,”  which  went  on  from  house  to  house,  until  seeding  time 
arrived  in  the  spring,  when  pioneers  had  minds  and  hands  all  too  full  for 
seeking  such  visitations.  These  were  some  of  the  bright  spots  in  the  days  of 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  NODAWAY  COUNTY. 

The  “Platte  Purchase”  comprised  the  six  counties  organized  as  follows : 
Platte  county,  December  31,  1838;  Buchanan  county,  February  10,  1839; 
Andrew  county,  January  29,  1841 ;  Holt  county,  February  15,  1841  ;  Atchison 
and  Nodaway  counties,  February  14,  1845. 

The  legislative  act  creating  Nodaway  county  reads  as  follows: 

“Section  1.  All  that  portion  of  territory  bounded  as  follows,  viz:  Be¬ 
ginning  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Nodaway  river,  opposite 
the  line  dividing  townships  61  and  62;  thence  up  the  middle  of  the  main 
channel  thereof  to  the  mouth  of  the  brook,  in  what  is  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Roland  Grove ;  thence  west  to  the  dividing  ridge,  dividing  the  waters  of 
the  Big  Tarkio  and  Nodaway  rivers;  thence  north  upon  the  top  of  said 
dividing  ridge  to  the  state  line;  thence  with  the  state  boundary  line  to  the  old 
western  boundary  of  the  state ;  thence  with  the  same  to  the  township  line 
dividing  townships  61  and  62;  thence  west  with  said  township  line  to  the 
place  of  beginning,  is  hereby  organized  into  a  separate  county,  to  be  called 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Nodaway. 

“Sec.  2.  Amos  Graham  and  William  M.  Sitton,  of  the  county  of  An¬ 
drew,  and  Daniel  Hunsucker,  of  the  county  of  Holt,  are  hereby  appointed 
commissioners,  to  select  the  permanent  seat  of  justice  of  said  county;  said 
commissioners  shall  meet  at  the  house  of  I.  N.  Prather,  on  the  first  Monday 
of  June,  next. 

“Sec.  3.  The  county  courts  of  said  county  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Mondays  of  February,  May,  August  and  November,  and  the  first  meeting 
of  said  court  shall  be  at  the  house  of  I.  N.  Prather,  and  shall  continue  to  be 
there  held  until  the  permanent  seat  of  justice  is  established,  unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  court.” 

The  above  act,  under  which  the  county  was  organized,  was  introduced 
as  a  bill  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Missouri  by  a  member  of  the  lower  house 
from  Andrew  county,  Missouri. 

An  act  defining  the  boundary  and  naming  the  county  of  Nodaway  was 
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passed  by  the  General  Assembly  as  early  as  January  29,  1841,  the  territory 
of  which  at  that  time  embraced  the  present  county  of  Holt. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1841.  the  same  General  Assembly  passed  a  sup¬ 
plemental  act,  amendatory  to  the  act  above  referred  to,  changing  the  name 
of  Nodaway  county,  which  it  had  just  created,  to  Holt.  That  enactment 
reads  as  follows : 

‘‘That  portion  of  territory  included  within  the  following  described  lim¬ 
its,  to-wit :  Beginning  in  the  main  channel  of  the  Missouri  river,  at  a  point 
Avhere  the  range  line  dividing  ranges  36  and  37  would  intersect  the  same : 
thence  north,  with  said  range  line,  to  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the 
Nodaway  river;  thence  up  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  said  river  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  state ;  thence  west  with  said  boundary  line  to  the 
middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Missouri  river;  thence  down  said  river, 
in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  thereof,  to  the  place  of  beginning,  shall 
be  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Holt,  in  honor  of  David  R.  Holt,  Escp, 
late  representative  from  Platte  county,  any  law  to  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing.” 

David  R.  Holt  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  at  that  time  in  all 
western  Missouri.  The  General  Assembly  of  Missouri  appropriated  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  the  erection  of  a  tomb  over  his  grave 
and  for  a  suitable  inscription.  At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Holt,  a  place  was  re¬ 
served  by  the  side  of  his  remains  for  her  interment  after  her  decease. 

FIRST  TERM  OF  COUNTY  COURT. 

“State  of  Missouri,  County  of  Nodaway: 

“Be  it  remembered,  that  the  county  court  of  Nodaway  county,  Missouri, 
met  at  the  house  of  I.  N.  Prather,  in  obedience  to  the  act  of  the  Legislature, 
on  the  first  Monday  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-five,  and  seventh  day  of  said  month.  Present,  Hon. 
Thomas  A.  Brown,  James  M.  Fulkerson  and  John  Lowe,  justices  of  said 
court,  when  and  where  the  following  proceedings  were  had  and  done,  to-wit: 

“Ordered,  that  John  Lowe  be  made  and  he  is  hereby  appointed  president 
of  the  court. 

“Ordered,  that  Amos  Grahan  be  and  is  hereby  appointed  clerk  of  this 
court,  until  the  next  general  election  and  until  his  successor  is  duly  elected 
and  qualified.  Whereupon  he  took  the  oath  of  office,  and  gave  bond  to  the 
state  of  Missouri  in  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  which  is  approved  by 
the  court. 

“Ordered,  that  Green  McCafferty  be  and  is  hereby  appointed  county 
surveyor  of  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  until  the  next  general  election  and 
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until  his  successor  is  duly  elected  and  qualified.  And  thereupon  he  gave  bonds 
to  the  state  of  Missouri  in  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  with  John  E. 
George  and  James  W.  Parman  as  his  security,  which  is  approved  by  the  court. 

“Bartlett  Curl  comes  into  court  and  gives  bond  as  sheriff  and  collector 
of  Nodaway  county,  Missouri. 

“Atchison  township  was  then  bounded  and  defined,  and  Lebbins  Manley 
presented  his  bond  as  constable  of  the  same." 

This  constituted  the  business  of  the  first  day  of  the  court. 

I.  N.  Prather,  at  whose  house  the  three  justices  met  and  organized  the 
county  court,  died  in  1859.  Colonel  Prather  was  born  in  Mercer  county,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  emigrated  to  what  was  known  as  Nodaway  county  in  1841,  and 
located  in  the  White  Cloud  settlement,  on  the  stream  known  by  his  name. 

Judge  Thomas  A.  Brown  removed  to  Buchanan  county,  Missouri,  and 
was  county  judge  there.  Judge  Fulkerson  went  to  Oregon  in  1852.  Judge 
Lowe  moved  to  Taylor  county,  Iowa,  and  was  living  there  in  1882. 

Court  met  again  April  8,  1845,  and  among  the  items  of  business  trans¬ 
acted  at  that  session  was  the  laying  off  of  Buchanan,  Hughes,  White  Cloud 
and  Washington  townships,  and  the  appointment  of  the  following  justices : 
John  Lowe,  for  Buchanan  township;  Jonathan  Shepherd,  for  Atchison; 
William  A.  Stephens,  for  Hughes;  William  H.  Moore,  for  White  Cloud,  and 
Thomas  Blakely,  for  Washington  township. 

Daniel  McCarty*"  was  appointed  assessor  of  the  county,  and  the  clerk 
was  instructed  to  procure  books,  stationery,  etc.,  “as  he  may  deem  expedient, 
on  as  good  terms  to  the  county  as  he  can."  The  court  then  adjourned  to 
meet  at  White  Cloud  school  house  on  Monday,  the  first  day  in  May  following. 
At  that  new  meeting  place,  on  date  last  named,  all  the  justices  were  present 
and  the  allotting  justice  of  Washington  township  made  his  report,  embracing 
road  divisions  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  and  reported  the  laying  out  of  the  road  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river  Platte,  commencing  at  the  county  line  and  running 
to  White  Oak  Grove.  Also  the  road  from  the  White  Oak  Grove,  on  the 
Platte  river,  to  the  township  line,  west  near  Cock's  mill.  Also  a  road  between 
Platte  river  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Two  river,  beginning  at  the  county 
line  south  and  running  to  the  county  line  north. 

It  was  ordered  by  the  court,  that  the  allotting  justice  of  Atchison  town¬ 
ship  begin  anew  to  lay  off  the  road  districts  of  his  township. 

James  Curl  presented  a  petition,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  township  63,  in  range  37,  praying  for  the  sale  of  the  sixteenth  section  of 
said  township  and  range — “the  school  section." 

John  Graves  was  appointed  overseer  of  road  district  No.  1,  Washington 
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township,  William  Campbell,  overseer  of  road  district  No.  2,  and  Gideon  L. 
Brown,  overseer  of  road  district  No.  3. 

The  boundary  of  Atchison  township  was  so  changed  as  to  include  the 
road  on  the  main  divide,  between  the  Nodaway  and  One  Hundred  and  Two 
rivers. 

Jonathan  Sheppard,  allotting  justice  for  Atchison  township,  reported 
that  he  had  made  four  road  districts.  District  No.  1,  commencing  at  the 
Buchanan  township  line  and  ending  at  Levi  Martin's;  No.  2,  commencing  at 
Levi  Martin’s  and  ending  at  the  boundary  of  the  same  township;  No.  3, 
commencing  at  the  county  line  of  Nodaway  county,  in  Atchison  township,  and 
ending  at  Hallsa's  ferry:  No.  4,  commencing  on  the  divide  between  One 
Hundred  and  Two  and  Nodaway  rivers. 

Martin  Noffsinger  was  appointed  overseer  of  district  No.  2;  Abijah 
Hampton,  overseer  of  district  No.  3,  and  Alfred  Gray,  overseer  of  No.  4. 

John  Lowe,  allotting  justice  for  Buchanan  township,  reported  that  he 
had  made  three  road  districts. 

Francis  Miller  was  appointed  overseer  of  road  district  No.  1,  Buchanan 
township;  William  Hardy,  overseer  of  district  No.  2,  and  George  W.  Far- 
rews,  overseer  of  district  No.  3. 

Polk  township  was  established  at  this  meeting  of  the  county  court. 
Green  McCafferty  tendered  his  resignation  as  justice  of  the  peace  of  Polk 
township. 

William  Curus  was  then  appointed  justice  in  place  of  Green  McCafferty, 
and  was  also  appointed  allotting  justice  for  his  township. 

The  boundary  lines  of  Buchanan  township  were  changed,  by  commencing 
at  the  northeast  corner  of  said  township,  and  running  east  to  the  north  fork 
of  the  east  fork  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Two  river;  thence  down  the  same 
till  it  intersected  the  north  line  of  Polk  township;  thence  westwardly  to 
the  northeast  corner  of  Atchison  township. 

Dallas  township  was  named  and  boundaries  fixed. 

W.  H.  Moore,  allotting  justice  of  White  Cloud  township,  made  his 
report,  showing  the  roads  as  districted  by  him  in  said  township. 

Hiram  Hall  was  appointed  overseer  of  road  district  No.  1,  White  Cloud 
township ;  Wright  Bagiev,  overseer  of  district  No.  2,  and  Thomas  Groves, 
overseer  of  district  No.  4. 

William  Cock  asked  for  a  road  from  Cock's  mill  to  William  McKnight’s 
ford,  on  the  White  Cloud.  Henry  Swearingen,  Nathaniel  Barnes  and  Benja¬ 
min  Williams  were  appointed  viewers  of  the  said  road. 

Joseph  Alexander  was  appointed  justice  of  the  peace  of  Dallas  town¬ 
ship,  also  allotting  justice  of  the  same. 
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Stephen  Jones  was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  locate  the  seat  of  justice, 
after  which  court  adjourned  to  meet  the  first  Monday  in  June. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  A  COUNTY  SEAT. 

At  the  session  of  the  county  court  held  in  June,  1845.  after  mature  de¬ 
liberation,  it  was  decided  to  locate  the  county  seat  of  justice  on  section  17, 
township  64  and  range  35,  and  at  the  July  term  of  the  same  court  the  fol¬ 
lowing  entry  was  made : 

“It  is  hereby  ordered  and  declared  that  the  seat  of  justice  of  Nodaway 
county,  Missouri,  shall  be  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Maryville.” 

This  name  was  given  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Mary  Graham,  wife  of  Amos 
Graham,  then,  and  for  fourteen  years,  the  efficient  county  clerk  of  Nodaway 
county,  the  first  white  woman  who  lived  within  the  limits  of  the  county  seat. 

Some  dissatisfaction  existed  from  the  first  on  account  of  the  selection 
made  for  the  county  seat,  as  the  southern  part  of  Nodaway  county  was 
settled  first  and  hence  was  ahead  in  point  of  population.  This  matter  finally 
resulted  in  the  circulation  of  a  petition  to  the  county  authorities,  in  December, 
1850,  praying  for  the  removal  of  the  county  seat  to  a  point  about  seven 
miles  south  of  Maryville.  The  court  then  consisted  of  Messrs.  Joel  Hedge- 
path,  W.  J.  Bickett  and  Adam  Terhune,  who  rejected  the  petition  on  the 
ground  that  it  did  not  contain  three-fifths  of  the  names  on  the  tax  list  of  the 
county.  This  was  the  last  attempt  to  remove  the  county  seat. 

THE  FIRST  COUNTY  RECORDS. 

The  first  real  estate  records  of  Nodaway  county  are  still  in  existence  and 
are  contained  within  a  volume  of  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  the  same 
being  badly  dimmed  and  soiled  by  much  handling  and  the  heavy  touch  of 
Time’s  hand.  It  shows  a  mixture  of  promiscuous  records,  including  mort¬ 
gages,  bills  of  sale,  chattel  mortgages,  powers  of  attorney,  deeds  of  trust, 
etc.  At  an  early  day  bills  of  sale  and  deeds  or  mortgage  instruments  were 
drawn  by  justices  of  the  peace,  who,  while  of  rare  good  judgment,  were  fre¬ 
quently  uneducated,  as  nearly  all  the  records  show ;  but  as  a  rule  the  countv 
records  here  are  legible,  plain  and  convey  no  uncertain  meaning,  there  being 
but  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

FIRST  DEED  PLACED  ON  RECORD. 

Number  one  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  deeds  recorded  in  Nod¬ 
away  county,  with  the  passage  of  these  more  than  three  score  years  of  its 
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history,  being  transcribed  by  the  historian  of  today  from  the  original  record- 
book,  reads  thus : 

“This  indenture,  made  and  entered  into  this  14th  day  of  May,  1845,  by 
and  between  Martin  Noland  and  Sarah  Noland,  his  wife,  of  the  county  of 
Nodaway,  and  the  state  of  Missouri,  and  Felix  Blackely  and  Ann  Blackely, 
his  wife,  of  the  county  of  Gentry,  of  the  first  part,  and  Coleman  Young,  of 
the  county  of  Clay,  all  of  said  state  of  Missouri,  of  the  second  part,  wit- 
nesseth :  That  the  party  of  the  first  part,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the 
sum  of  seven  hundred  dollars,  to  them  in  hand  paid,  the  receipt  whereof  is 
hereby  acknowledged,  have  given,  granted,  bargained  and  sold,  and  by  these 
presents,  doth  give,  grant,  bargain,  sell,  alien,  convey  and  confirm  unto  the 
said  party  of  the  second  part,  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  all  that 
certain  tract,  piece  or  parcel  of  land,  lying  and  being  in  the  county  of  Nod¬ 
away,  the  state  of  Missouri,  viz :  The  southwest  quarter  of  section  three,  of 
township  sixty-two,  range  thirty-four;  containing  in  all  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  original  survey.  To  have  and 
to  hold  said  tract,  piece  or  parcel  of  land,  with  all  the  appurtenances  thereto 
belonging,  or  in  anywise  appertaining,  to  the  only  proper  use,  benefit  and 
behoof  of  him,  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns 
forever.  And  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  for  themselves,  their  heirs, 
executors  and  administrators,  covenant  and  agree  to  and  with  said  party  of 
the  second  part,  to  his  heirs  and  assigns,  the  said  tract  of  land  and  bargained 
premises,  and  every  part  and  parcel  thereof,  unto  him  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part,  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns  against  all  manner  of  claims,  they 
will  warrant  and  forever  defend  the  same,  by  these  presents. 

“In  witness  whereof,  the  said  Martin  Noland  and  Sarah  Noland,  his 
wife,  and  Felix  Blackely  and  Ann  Blackely,  his  wife,  of  the  first  part,  have 
hereinto  set  their  hands  and  seals,  the  ninth  day  of  the  year  above  written. 


'Martin  Noland 

(Seal) 

her 

'Sarah  X  Noland 

(Seal) 

mark 

his 

Felix  X  Blackely, 

(Seal) 

mark 

her 

Ann  X  Blackely 

(Seal)” 

mark 

The  above  instrument  was  acknowledged  before  Thomas  A  .Brown,  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  peace. 
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FIRST  DEED  OF  TRUST. 

In  the  same  record  book  of  this  county  in  which  the  above  is  recorded 
also  appears  the  first  deed,  which  reads  as  follows : 

“Know  All  Men  By  These  Presents : 

“That  I,  Archibald  Prather,  of  the  county  of  Nodaway,  and  state  of 
Missouri,  have  this  day,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  one  dollar 
to  me  in  hand  paid  by  Thomas  Adams,  of  the  county  and  state  aforesaid,  the 
receipt  of  which  is  hereby  acknowledged,  bargained  and  sold,  transferred  and 
set  over,  and  by  these  presents  do  bargain  and  sell,  transfer  and  set  over  to  the 
said  Thomas  Adams,  all  my  pre-emption  right  and  title,  by  virtue  of  an  act 
of  the  Legislature  of  Missouri,  approved  the  13th  of  March,  1845.  1°  the  use 
of  Finley  Ong,  in  and  to  the  west  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  No. 
seventeen,  of  township  No.  sixty-four,  in  range  No.  thirty-five,  containing 
acres.  But  these  presents  and  everything  therein  contained,  are  upon  the 
express  condition  and  understanding,  to-wit :  That,  whereas  on  the  23d  day 
of  June,  A.  D.  1845,  George  D.  Atkinson  executed  his  note  of  promise  to  the 
aforesaid  Finley  Ong,  with  said  Archibald  Prather  as  security,  payable  four 
months  after  date,  bearing  ten  per  cent,  interest.  Now  if  said  promissory 
note  shall  be  well  and  truly  paid,  and  satisfied  according  to  the  meaning  and 
intent  thereof,  by  the  first  day  of  March,  1846,  then  and  in  that  case,  these 
presents  to  be  void,  also  said  promissory  note.  But  if  not  paid  as  aforesaid, 
I  constitute  and  appoint  the  said  Thomas  Adams  trustee  in  deed  and  in  fact, 
to  offer  at  public  auction,  the  said  pre-emption  right  aforesaid  to  the  highest 
bidder,  first  giving  twenty  days’  notice  of  the  time  and  place  for  sale,  by  five 
written  notices  put  up  at  public  places,  in  Nodaway  county,  and  in  any  other 
way  that  the  said  trustee  may  deem  necessary,  first  paying  expenses  of  notices 
and  sale,  and  then  paying  said  promissory  note  to  Finley  Ong,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  produced  by  said  sale  of  pre-emption  right:  and  lastly,  to 
refund  to  said  Prather  the  remainder  of  the  proceeds  of  said  sale,  if  any. 

“And  further,  I  authorize  the  said  Thomas  Adams,  trustee  of  the  afore¬ 
said,  in  case  of  sale  being  made  of  the  pre-emption  right,  aforesaid,  according 
to  the  provisions  herein  set  forth,  for  me  and  in  my  name,  as  trustee  of  afore¬ 
said,  to  make  the  purchaser  a  good  and  sufficient  transfer  thereto,  as  amply 
and  fully  as  I  myself  might  do. 

“In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  this  12th 
day  of  December,  A.  D.,  1845. 


“Archibald  Prather. 


(Seal)” 
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FIRST  QUIT-CLAIM  DEED. 

“Know  All  Men  By  These  Presents: 

“That  we,  Humphrey  Finch,  of  the  county  of  Platte,  the  state  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  Frances,  the  wife  of  Humphrey  Finch,  in  consideration  of  the  sum 
of  five  dollars,  to  us  in  hand  paid,  by  Joseph  Cox,  the  receipt  whereof  is 
hereby  acknowledged,  have  bargained,  sold  and  quit  claimed  and  by  these 
presents  do  bargain,  sell  and  quit  claim,  unto  the  said  Joseph  Cox,  and  to  his 
heirs  and  assigns  forever,  all  our  and  each  of  our  right,  title,  interest,  claim 
and  demand  both  at  law  and  equity,  as  well  in  possession  as  in  expectancy, 
of,  in  and  to  all  that  certain  farm  or  piece  of  land,  situated  and  being  in  the 
county  if  Nodaway  and  state  of  Missouri,  and  described  as  follows: 

“The  northeast  quarter  of  section  nineteen,  in  township  sixty-two,  north, 
in  range  thirty-six  west  of  the  fifth  principal  meridian,  containing  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres,  more  or  less.  With  all  and  singular  the  hereditaments  and 
appurtenances  thereunto  belonging. 

“In  testimony  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  out  hands  and  seals,  this 
sixth  day  of  May,  1846. 

“Humphrey  Finch  (Seal) 

her 

“Frances  X  Finch  (Seal).” 

mark 

During  the  year  1845  there  were  only  seven  instruments  recorded  in 
Nodaway  county.  As  far  back  as  the  year  1880  there  were  over  four  thous¬ 
and  instruments  recorded  for  that  year  alone.  Since  that  time  the  number 
has  increased  with  the  increase  of  population  until  the  number  of  instruments 
annually  made  a  matter  of  public  record  in  this  county  has  come  to  be  im¬ 
mense. 

THE  FIRST  CIRCUIT  COURT  ENTRY. 

At  the  September  term  of  the  circuit  court  for  Nodaway  county,  held  in 
1846,  the  first  entry  is  shown  by  the  first  court  record  to  have  been  as  follows : 

“Now,' on  this  14th  day  of  September.  1846.  the  day  appointed  by  law 
for  holding  the  regular  term  of  the  circuit  court  of  Nodaway  county,  the 
judge  of  the  court  being  unable  to  attend  from  sickness,  and  having  notified 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  that  fact,  and  having  ordered  the  sheriff  to  pro¬ 
claim  at  the  court  house  door,  publicly  and  aloud,  that  this  court  shall  stand  ad- 

(5) 
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journed  until  Monday,  the  26th  day  of  October,  1846,  and  the  sheriff  having 
made  proclamation  according  to  said  order  and  according  to  law,  now  there¬ 
fore,  this  court  stands  adjourned  until  Monday,  the  26th  day  of  October, 
1846. 

“S.  L.  Leonard,  Judge.” 

Concerning  the  adjourned  term  of  1846,  as  noted  above,  the  following 
proceedings  were  made  in  the  minutes  of  the  court : 

“State  of  Missouri,  County  of  Nodaway,  ss : 

“Be  it  remembered,  that  on  this  26th  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six,  the  circuit  court  of  Nodaway  county 
met,  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present,  Hon.  S.  L.  Leonard,  judge,  I.  N. 
Jones,  circuit  attorney,  B.  Curl,  sheriff,  and  Amos  Graham,  clerk,  when  and 
where  the  following  proceedings  were  had  and  done,  to-wit : 

“The  sheriff  of  Nodaway  county  returns  into  court  the  state's  venire  for 
a  grand  jury,  with  the  following  as  said  grand  jury:  _ 

“Sylvester  Lanham,  William  Davis,  Francis  Conlon.  Benjamin  Sims.1  A. 
G.  Lowe,  William  Campbell,  John  V.  Fletcher,  Thomas  Pistole,  Jesse  James, 
Timothy  Nash,  Isaac  N.  Prather,  John  McClain,  Harvey  Kincaid,  Vardeman 
Fletcher,  James  Ingles,  Jonathan  Lavering,  who  being  duly  sworn,  and  having 
received  their  charge,  retired  to  consider  of  their  presentments. 

“The  first  case  on  docket  was:  The  State  of  Missouri  vs.  Archibald 
Prather,  for  cutting  timber  on  state  lands. 

“An  order  for  an  attachment  was  issued  against  James  Kuykendall, 
former  sheriff  of  Platte  county,  for  failing  to  return  the  capias  in  the  above 
named  case. 

“The  next  cases  were :  The  State  of  Missouri  vs.  Archibald  Prather, 
for  the  same  offense. 

“The  State  of  Missouri  vs.  Abraham  Fletcher,  for  selling  and  giving 
an  Indian  liquor. 

“State  vs.  William  Smith:  same  against  John  Brown:  same  against  Dyer 
Cash,  all  of  which  were  continued  generally.  The  first  cause  to  be  tried  was 
the  following : 

“State  of  Missouri  vs.  Cornelius  Brackney. 

“Henry  Swearingen,  Sr.,  Andrew  Shepherd,  Guilford  Richards,  Thomas 
Harris,  J.  M.  Cotrell,  William  Nash,  Jacob  Ross,  Bennett  Robertson,  William 
Young,  H.  Langley,  Daniel  Swearingen,  Jr.,  and  John  Dawson,  composed 
the  jury : 

“We,  the  jury,  find  the  defendant  guilty  as  charged  within  the  indict¬ 
ment.  and  assess  his  punishment  to  a  fine  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

“H.  Swearingen,  Foreman.” 
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FIRST  DIVORCE  CASE. 

The  first  case  of  divorce  in  Nodaway  county  was  that  of  David  Stout 
vs.  Rebecca  Stout,  in  which  the  following  decree  was  entered : 

“Now,  at  this  day  came  the  said  complainant  by  his  solicitor,  and  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  here,  that  the  order  of  publication  made 
herein  has  been  published  as  the  law  requires,  and  that  said  defendant  has 
failed  to  appear,  answer,  demur  or  plead  to  the  allegations  and  charges  in 
the  complainant’s  bill  of  complaint.  It  is  therefore  ordered  adjudged  and 
decreed,  that  the  said  complainant’s  bill  be  taken  as  confessed;  and  it  is 
further  ordered,  that  unless  the  said  defendant  appear  before  this  court  at 
the  next  October  term  thereof,  at  the  court  house  in  Maryville,  and  before 
the  end  of  said  term,  and  show  good  cause  for  not  appearing,  this  decree 
will  be  made  absolute,  and  this  cause  continued  till  the  next  term  of  court  ” 


CHAPTER  VI. 


COUNTY  GOVERNMENT. 

Soon  after  the  act  of  the  Legislature  organizing  Nodaway  as  a  separate 
county  of  Missouri  (February  14,  1845),  the  few  settlers  then  living  within 
the  confines  of  the  county  began  to  set  in  motion  a  form  of  county  govern¬ 
ment,  best  adapted  to  the  immediate  wants  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to  have 
in  view  the  future  growth  and  demands  of  later  years,  when  the  county  should 
be  more  densely  populated.  The  place  at  which  the  first  steps  were  taken  was 
at  the  residence  of  I.  N.  Prather,  and  the  date  was  the  first  Monday  in  April, 
1845.  The  occasion  was  the  opening  of  the  first  term  of  county  court,  when 
John  Lowe  was  appointed  president  and  Amos  Graham,  clerk.  Among  other 
business  was  the  bounding  and  defining  of  Atchison  township  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Lebbins  Manley  as  its  constable.  The  limits  of  this  first  sub-division 
of  the  county  to  be  laid  off  and  much  concerning  the  proceedings  of  the  court 
concerning  it,  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  “Atchison  Township  History,” 
at  another  point  in  this  work. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  county  court  on  April  8th,  the  same  year,  the 
following  townships  were  laid  off  and  their  allotting  justices  appointed:  Bu¬ 
chanan,  Hughes,  White  Cloud  and  Washington.  At  the  same  session  the  court 
appointed  as  county  assessor,  Daniel  McCarty. 

The  next  session  of  county  court  was  held  at  the  school  house  in  White 
Cloud  township,  when  the  matter  of  reports  on  county  roads  was  acted  upon 
and  several  highway  districts  defined.  At  the  same  time,  a  petition  was 
presented  asking  for  the  sale  of  the  sixteenth  section — school  section — by  a 
majority  of  the  population  in  township  63,  range  37. 

THE  OLD  LOG  COURT  HOUSE. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  county  court  for  February,  1846 — one  year 
after  the  county’s  organization— is  found  the  following  order  concerning  the 
building  of  the  first  temple  of  justice  for  Nodaway  county: 

“Ordered  that  an  appropriation  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  court  house  in  Maryville,  the  seat  of 
justice  of  Nodaway  county. 
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“Ordered  that  the  building  of  the  court  house  be  let  out  to  the  lowest 
bidder  on  the  first  Monday  in  March,  1846,  of  the  following  dimensions, 
to-wit : 

“Thirty-two  feet  long  and  twenty  feet  wide,  with  a  partition  wall,  so  as 
to  make  one  room  twenty  feet  long  and  the  other  twelve  feet  long,  and  each 
twenty  feet  wide — all  to  be  of  good  logs  and  durable  timber.  Rooms  each 
to  be  nine  feet  between  floors,  and  all  covered  with  good  shingles ;  lower  floor 
to  be  of  good  oak  plank,  ivell  seasoned  and  pointed ;  to  be  sealed  or  plastered 
overhead  nine  feet  from  the  lower  floor;  one  door  and  window  in  the  small 
room,  and  one  door  and  three  windows  in  the  large  room ;  windows  to  be 
twelve  lights,  glass  ten  by  eight,  and  in  good  sash.  Doors  to  be  good,  strong, 
plain  doors.  There  shall  be  six  good  stone  pillars  under  the  sills,  one  foot 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  whole  building  to  be  well  chinked,  and 
pointed  with  good  lime  mortar.  A  good  stick  chimney  in  the  middle  of  the 
partition,  so  as  to  make  a  fireplace  in  each  room ;  to  be  of  good  bricks,  all  to 
be  finished  in  workmanlike  style  by  the  first  day  of  September,  1846." 

This  pioneer  court  house  stood  on  ground  partly  used  by  the  present 
brick  structure.  The  building  was  not  completed  until  the  following  spring, 
after  its  commencement,  and  was  not  plastered  when  the  spring  term  of  court 
was  held.  It  served  Nodaway  county  as  a  court  house  between  nine  and  ten 
years,  and  around  it  hung  many  a  fond  memory,  for  there  the  early  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  county  fathers  were  had,  and  many  of  the  most  substantial  stones 
in  the  foundation  of  the  present  county  gOYernment  were  well  laid,  by  men, 
tried,  trusty  and  practical. 

In  the  fall  of  1852,  a  small  brick  office  was  built  in  the  court  house 
square,  a  little  south  of  the  old  jail  site,  for  the  use  of  the  county  clerk. 
This  remained  until  1868,  when  it  was  torn  down. 

THE  SECOND  COURT  HOUSE. 

The  second  court  house  was  a  brick  structure,  and  it  had  its  origin  in 
die  county  court  under  the  following  act,  dated  July,  1853  : 

“Ordered,  that  James  Ray  he,  and  he  is  hereby  appointed,  superintendent 
of  the  building  of  the  court  house  at  Maryville,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Nodaway 
county,  Missouri,  and  that  thirty-five  hundred  dollars  be  appropriated  for 
building  the  same.” 

It  was  later  ordered  that : 

“The  plans  of  a  court  house  submitted  bv  James  Ray,  to  be  built  in 
Maryville,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  is  received  as  to 
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the  size  and  materials,  but  a  full  set  of  specifications  accompanying  the  plan 
shall  be  submitted  for  inspection  of  bidders  and  contractors  on  the  day  of 
letting  out  the  same.  And  that  the  same  be  let  out  to  the  lowest  and  best 
bidder.” 

The  following  is  also  a  part  of  the  same  record : 

“James  Ray  presents  an  account  against  the  county  for  contingent  ex¬ 
penses  as  superintendent,  for  three  dollars  and  five  cents  ($3.05),  which  is 
allowed,  and  a  warrant  issued  therefor.” 

The  contract  was  let;  the  structure  finally  completed  and  it  served  well 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected,  for  about  twenty-seven  years,  which  was 
only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  of  an  expense  for  a  court  house  each 
year,  its  cost  being  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-one  dollars  and 
thirty-two  cents.  Up  to  1881  this  second  court  house  had  served  on  all 
occasions,  except  during  the  trial  of  the  celebrated  Talbott  boys,  when  it 
was  not  considered  a  safe  structure  and  the  trial  was  adjourned  to  Union 
Hall.  Immediately  after  the  close  of  this  famous  trial,  spoken  of  elsewhere 
in  this  volume,  the  question  of  providing  a  better,  larger  and  safer  court 
house  occupied  the  attention  of  the  people  and  the  county  court.  The  matter 
of  erecting  a  new,  modern  type  of  a  court  house  was  submitted  in  regular 
form  to  the  tax-payers  and  after  its  ratification  seventy-two  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  county  bonds  were  sold  at  a  premium  of  three  per  cent.  During 
the  brief  session  of  circuit  court,  at  a  time  when  the  old  building  was  being 
taken  down  preparatory  to  the  erection  of  the  present  fine  court  house,  the 
scenes  in  and  about  the  old  building  were  of  such  a  character  that  here  is 
appended  a  graphic  description  of  the  same,  by  a  writer  of  that  day,  who 
describes  the  “Briefest  Session  of  Court— Thirty-six  Minutes"  : 

“The  briefest  term  of  circuit  court  perhaps  ever  held  in  Nodaway  county 
was  in  session  on  the  evening  of  the  nth  instant.  The  eight  o’clock  train  on 
the  Kansas  City  road  brought  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Kelley,  David  Stotts  and 
Estella  May  Howard  up  from  Savannah,  Missouri.  Miss  Howard  was 
charged  with  having,  on  the  14th  day  of  July  last,  stolen  about  ninety  dollars’ 
worth  of  wearing  apparel  and  jewelry  from  Mrs.  C.  Q.  Smith,  of  Maryville. 
It  being  more  than  sixty  days  before  the  next  term  of  court,  the  prisoner  de¬ 
sired  a  special  term  for  the  disposal  of  her  case.  When  Judge  Kelley  reached 
our  city,  he  learned  that  our  county  had  failed  to  provide  a  room  for  holding 
circuit  court  while  the  old  court  house  is  being  removed  and  the  new  one 
erected.  He  desired  to  hold  the  special  term  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  old 
court  house,  which  at  that  time  had  been  unroofed  by  the  workman.  The 
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scene  was  picturesque,  reminding  one  of  the  “Alhambra  By  Moonlight,”  or 
the  “Coliseum  at  Rome.”  The  twelve  grand  jurors,  squatted  in  one  corner  of 
the  old  ruins,  resembled  more  a  council  of  warriors  than  a  legal  body.  The 
forms  of  law  were  dispatched  by  this  tribunal  in  a  few  minutes,  and  a  ‘true 
bill’  was  brought  to  the  other  corner  of  the  open  square,  where  it  was  filed  in 
due  and  ancient  style,  with  the  circuit  clerk,  who  was  at  the  time  sitting  on 
the  sill  of  what  had  once  been  a  window  of  the  old  court  house.  The  grand 
jury  was  discharged,  and  the  members  scattered  to  convenient  nooks  and 
corners  of  the  old  edifice  and  leaned  against  walls  to  await  the  coming  events. 
What  a  novel  scene!  The  opening  of  the  walls,  at  irregular  intervals,  allowed 
the  rays  of  the  moon  to  play  upon  the  lime-littered  floor.  The  plaintive 
strains  of  a  dozen  crickets  from  the  old  walls  and  adjacent  trees  breathed  forth 
a  requiem  for  the  departing  temple  of  justice.  Ever  and  anon  a  star  would 
shoot  across  the  arched  canopy  above,  while  the  dry  summer  wind  rustled 
along  the  unprotected  walls  of  the  building,  and  small  twirls  of  dirt  and  dust 
sought  to  creep  into  the  very  eyes  of  those  who  engaged  in  upholding  the 
majesty  of  the  law.  The  light  upon  the  improvised  stand  in  front  of  the 
court  went  out,  but  the  light  of  the  moon,  assisted  by  irregular  flashes  of 
a  Democratic  campaign  torch,  rendered  ocular  efforts  tolerably  certain.  Es- 
tella  tremblingly  ascended  the  rickety,  decaying  stairway,  accompanied  by 
bailiffs,  who  lingeringly  followed  behind.  When  the  prisoner  reached  the 
open  area  in  front  of  the  court,  she,  like  a  startled  hare,  cast  quick  glances 
at  the  half-concealed  forms  in  the  several  corners,  then,  quivering  with  emo¬ 
tion  too  deep  for  expression,  she  sank  into  a  chair  at  hand  and  buried  her  face 
in  her  handkerchief.  What  a  stillness  prevailed  throughout  the  open  forum ! 
The  tremulous  breathings  of  the  prisoner  were  muffled  by  the  moon-beams, 
while  each  pulsation  caused  the  beads,  which  dangled  from  the  margin  of  her 
gypsy  hat,  to  tingle  like  distant  bells  and  to  glisten  in  the  light  like  so  many 
miniature  chandeliers.  All  remained  quiescent.  Fortuitously,  a  huge  bat 
might  have  been  seen  to  flit  from  its  hiding  place  and  perch  upon  an  open 
volume  of  the  statutes  which  lay  in  front  of  the  court.  This  intrusion  broke 
the  spell.  The  court,  in  low  and  measured  tones,  informed  the  prisoner  of 
the  charge  preferred  against  her,  and  asked,  ‘Are  you  guilty,  or  not  guilty?’ 
The  prisoner,  shyly  lifting  her  drooping  head,  half  whispered,  ‘I  am  guilty.' 
The  court  pronounced  her  sentence  to  be  two  years  in  the  state  penitentiary, 
remarking,  ‘If  you  are  a  good  girl,  one-fourth  of  the  time  will  be  remitted  to 
you.’  She  answered :  ‘I  always  have  been  a  good  girl.  My  mother  always 
said  I  was  the  best  girl  she  ever  had.’  The  prisoner  was  reconducted  to  jail. 
The  term  of  court  stood  adjourned.  Time,  thirty-six  minutes!” 
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THE  PRESENT  COURT  HOUSE. 

The  third  and  present  court  house  of  Nodaway  county  was  erected  in 
1881  at  a  cost  of  almost  sixty  thousand  dollars.  At  the  date  of  its  construc¬ 
tion  it  was  looked  upon  as  one  of.  if  not  the  best,  in  the  entire  state,  with 
possibly  one  exception. 

This  is  a  handsome  red  brick  structure,  the  exterior  walls  being  of  St. 
Joseph  pressed  brick,  while  it  is  decorated  with  trimmings  of  sandstone  from 
Parkville,  Missouri.  The  style  of  architecture  may  be  termed  modern  Renais¬ 
sance.  The  windows  have  stained  glass  transoms,  as  well  as  the  outside  doors 
— an  innovation  in  court  house  buildings.  The  building  is  heated  by  steam,  is 
well  lighted  and  properly  ventilated.  A  cistern  was  constructed  in  the  spa¬ 
cious  basement  and  a  force-pump  placed  in  the  same,  sufficient  to  force  water 
into  a  tank  in  the  attic.  All  the  vaults  are  fire-proof.  The  steep  parts  of  the 
roof  are  of  slate,  while  the  deck  is  of  tin. 

The  size  of  this  building  is  one  hundred  and  eleven  feet  by  seventy-six 
feet.  The  height  from  the  grade  of  the  surrounding  streets  to  the  tower  is 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet.  The  first  story  is  fifteen  feet  and  eight  inches  in 
the  clear.  The  principal  county  officers  have  rooms  on  this  floor,  while 
smaller  offices  and  the  court  room  are  on  the  second  floor.  Toilet  rooms, 
jurors’  rooms,  witness  rooms,  and  consultation  rooms  are  located  handy  to 
the  court  chamber  proper. 

The  basement  is  provided  with  a  cement  floor  and  the  main  corridor 
is  tiled  with  marble.  Whether  one  views  this  structure  from  the  exterior,  or 
interior,  it  stands  as  a  well-built,  convenient  building  in  which  the  citizens  of 
the  county  and  especially  those  residing  at  Maryville  have  ever  taken  much 
delight.  Yet,  with  the  passing  of  almost  thirty  years,  it  begins  to  show  the 
ravages  of  time  to  some  extent,  and  really  some  of  the  rooms  are  now  too 
small  to  accommodate  the  rapidly  increasing  business  of  the  county.  In  all 
probability,  the  next  generation  will  be  talking  about  the  “old  court  house,’’ 
even  as  we  today  speak  of  the  second  court  house  built,  mention  of  which 
has  just  been  made  above. 

THE  COUNTY  JAIL  HISTORY. 

Up  to  1857  Nodaway  county  had  no  regular  jail  for  the  confinement  of 
prisoners  within  its  borders.  At  the  December  term  of  county  court,  in 
1856,  the  following  order  appears  in  the  records  of  this  county: 
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“Ordered  that  the  sheriff  advertise,  according  to  law,  and  let  to  the 
lowest  bidder  on  the  first  Monday  of  February  next,  the  building  of  a  jail 
in  Maryville,  on  the  plan  heretofore  used,  except  that  the  inside  shall  be  lined 
with  boiler  iron,  well  spiked  on." 

At  the  October  term  of  county  court,  in  1857.  the  following  order  was 
recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  court : 

“Ordered  that  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  be,  and  is  hereby  ap¬ 
propriated,  to  build  a  jail  in  Maryville,  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  and  that 
William  O.  Howard  be,  and  is  hereby  appointed,  superintendent  to  have  the 
same  done.’’ 

In  February,  1858,  occurs  the  following  entry  in  the  court  records  of 
this  county:  “Ordered  that  James  Ray  be,  and  is  hereby  appointed,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  jail  to  be  built  in  Maryville,  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  and 
that  he  advertise  according  to  law  and  let  the  same  to  the  lowest  bidder  at 
the  May  term,  1858.  of  this  court." 

Again,  at  the  May  term,  1858,  it  was  ordered  that :  “The  jail  be  erected 
on  the  public  square,  thirty  feet  north  of  the  clerk's  office,  and  the  west  side  or 
end  thereof  to  be  on  the  line  with  the  east  side  of  said  clerk's  office,  to  front 
south,  and  windows  to  be  set  on  the  south  side." 

Hence  it  appears  the  county  had  more  than  the  ordinary  diffiiculty  in 
securing  the  construction  of  a  suitable  jail. 

November  10,  1868,  it  was  ordered  that  “The  county  jail  of  Nodaway 
county  be  granted  to  the  trustees  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  incorporated  town 
of  Maryville,  for  such  uses  and  purposes  as  they  may  think  necessary  under 
the  incorporation  law." 

This  old  jail  building  served  its  purpose  and  held  safe  many  an  offender 
of  the  law  of  the  state  of  Missouri  and  the  town  of  Maryville.  About  1880 
it  was  condemned  by  the  grand  jury  as  unfit  and  unsanitary  for  the  further 
keeping  of  prisoners,  but  was  even  later  used  for  all  classes  of  criminals, 
but  when  prisoners  charged  with  grave  crimes  were  confined  therein, 
previous  to  conviction,  the  sheriff  would  set  a  guard  over  the  premises. 

THE  PRESENT  JAIL. 

As  a  matter  of  safety,  and  economy  to  the  county,  after  the  first  county 
jail  had  been  condemned,  the  authorities  set  about  providing  Nodaway  county 
with  a  modern  jail.  It  was  built  in  1881-82,  and  is  situated  on  East  Fourth 
street  and  is  a  brick  structure  (St.  Joseph  pressed),  costing  about  nineteen 
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thousand  four  hundred  dollars,  with  several  improvements  made  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  plans.  In  size,  it  is  forty  by  eighty  feet,  two  stories  high  on  the  frontage, 
where  is  located  the  jailor’s  house.  The  jail  proper,  in  the  rear  of  the  struc¬ 
ture,  is  but  one  story  high.  This  is  a  unique  planned  jail,  one  of  the  first  made 
in  the  state  and  one  of  the  securest.  An  outer  grating,  extending  from  the 
floor  to  the  ceiling,  is  constructed  of  chrome  steel,  which  is  hardened  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  be  saw  and  file  proof.  This  grating  has  no  opening,  except  the 
door  opposite  the  main  entrance  door.  Inside  this  grating  are  the  eight 
original  cells,  which  are  set  on  a  revolving  turn-table  which  is  operated  from 
the  outside  entrance  door.  When  a  prisoner  is  placed  in  a  cell,  there  is  no 
possible  way  of  getting  out  but  by  revolving  the  jail  until  the  cell  door  is 
opposite  the  jail  door.  And  this  apparatus  can  only  be  operated  from  the 
guard  room,  where  the  jailor  can  stand  and  bring  his  prisoners  out,  one  by 
one,  without  coming  in  contact  with  them.  The  patentee  of  this  novel  cell 
arrangement  was  W.  H.  Brown,  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  A  few  years  since 
a  prisoner  was  accidentally  crushed  and  killed,  while  going  from  this  revolving 
device. 

The  heating,  lighting  and  ventilating  apparatus  in  this  jail  are  each  and 
all  complete  within  themselves.  Messrs.  Eckel  &  Mann,  contractors,  of  St. 
Joseph,  were  the  builders  of  this  excellent  county  jail.  It  was  first  occupied 
in  1882.  Many  improvements  have  since  been  added  to  this  jail  and  today  it 
is  in  first-class  condition. 


THE  COUNTY  POOR  FARM. 

For  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  organization  of  Nodaway 
county  the  unfortunate  poor — the  paupers — of  the  county  were  cared  for 
by  the  various  townships,  but  as  this  burden  increased,  it  was  found  expedient 
to  establish  a  regular  poor  farm  where  all  could  be  cared  for,  and  at  much  less 
expense  than  under  the  old-fashioned  system,  where  a  poor  person  was 
boarded  by  individuals  in  the  various  townships. 

Nothing  speaks  better  for  a  community  than  to  know  of  its  proper  and 
tender  care  for  its  unfortunate  poor.  The  widow  and  orphan  and  the  aged, 
who  have  not  been  prospered  in  life's  undertakings,  no  matter  from  what  cause, 
are  deserving  the  aid  that  a  county,  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  prosperous 
people,  can  render  to  them. 

At  the  February  term  of  county  court,  1871,  the  court  took  the  first 
steps  toward  providing  a  poor  farm  for  Nodaway  county.  The  order  was : 

“Ordered,  that  Joseph  E.  Alexander,  Thomas  L.  Robinson  and  Solomon 
Shell  be  and  they  are  hereby  appointed  by  this  court  commissioners  in  behalf 
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of  Nodaway  county,  to  make  a  selection  of  a  poor  farm  for  the  use  of  Nod¬ 
away  county,  in  behalf  of  the  dependent  poor  of  said  county,  and  that  they 
report  their  proceedings,  together  with  their  recommendations  concerning  the 
same,  to  the  county  court,  at  its  adjourned  term  to  be  held  on  the  third  Mon¬ 
day  in  March,  1871,  and  that  said  commissioners  take  under  their  considera¬ 
tion  the  law  regulating  the  county  court  in  such  matters,  as  is  laid  down  in 
Wagner's  Statutes,  page  403,  chapter  40,  relative  to  the  poor,  and  that  the 
clerk  of  his  court  notify  said  commissioners  of  their  appointment.” 

At  the  February  adjourned  term  of  the  Nodaway  county  court,  the  com¬ 
missioners  made  the  following  report : 

“To  the  Honorable  County  Court  of  Nodaway  County : 

“Your  commissioners,  appointed  at  the  last  term  of  the  court  to  select 
and  report  in  regard  to  the  poor  farm,  beg  leave  to  make  report  as  follows : 
Having  examined  a  number  of  farms,  we  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  get 
a  place  with  sufficient  timber  and  adjoining  tillable  land,  and  we  have  con¬ 
cluded  to  recommend  the  purchase  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  16, 
township  64,  range  36,  less  one-half  acre  that  has  been  sold  and  does  not 
belong  to  the  tract.  The  owner,  Mr.  Andrew  W.  Hinchman,  proposes,  if  he 
sells,  to  give  possession  only  of  the  dwelling  house  on  the  premises,  he  having 
made  arrangements  to  raise  a  crop  on  the  place  and  wishes  to  retain  possession 
of  same  until  the  crop  is  gathered.  The  east  half  of  the  quarter  is  fenced 
with  a  very  good  worm  fence,  and  three  sides  with  a  cattle  fence,  between 
the  improvement  and  the  adjoining  farm  on  the  east.  There  are  about  sixty 
acres  of  good  firewood  timber  on  the  west  half,  with  a  stream  of  water  run¬ 
ning  through  it,  which,  we  are  informed,  affords  water  nearly  the  entire  year. 
There  is  a  very  good  one  and  one-half  story  frame  house,  with  a  good  well, 
and  a  good  bearing  orchard  of  apple  and  pear  trees  of  about  sixty  acres.  The 
place  would  not  have  to  be  paid  for  before  the  first  day  of  January,  1872. 
The  price  is  thirty  dollars  per  acre,  amounting  to  four  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-five  dollars.  In  view  of  the  locality  being  not  more  than  five 
miles  due  west  (and  on  a  county  road  with  good  bridges  and  streams)  from 
Maryville,  we  would  recommend  the  purchase.” 

In  accordance  with  the  above  recommendations,  the  county  court  at  once 
made  the  purchase  of  this  farm,  through  Solomon  Shell,  who  had  first  been 
appointed  special  commissioner  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  the 
order  in  reference  thereto  limiting  the  land  to  be  purchased  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres,  the  same  to  be  paid  for  in  county  warrants. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1872,  Solomon  Shell  filed  with  the  county  court  a 
title  bond  for  a  deed  for  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  16.  township  64, 
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range  36,  signed  by  Andrew  Hinchman,  the  consideration  being  for  the  sum 
of  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars,  payable  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  1873. 

It  was  written  concerning  this  humane  institution,  in  1882: 

“There  have  been  three  superintendents  of  this  poor  farm.  George 
Basom,  who  was  the  first,  and  was  succeeded  by  Judge  S.  T.  Kennedy,  who 
was  followed  by  Henry  Clay,  now  in  charge  (1882).  William  Young  cul¬ 
tivated  the  farm  the  first  three  years,  paying  a  rental  of  three  hundred  dollars 
per  year  therefor  and  the  county  paid  him  a  stipulated  sum  per  week  for 
feeding  and  taking  care  of  the  paupers.  Henry  Cady  succeeded  Young,  the 
county  paying  him  five  hundred  dollars  annually  for  operating  the  farm  and 
taking  care  of  the  paupers,  the  county  getting  the  proceeds  of  the  farm. 
There  were,  upon  an  average  for  the  first  three  years,  five  paupers ;  they  have 
increased  to  about  ten  a  year  since  then.  The  house  on  the  farm  contains 
some  twelve  rooms.  There  is  a  good  well  of  water  on  the  place,  eightv-six 
feet  deep — the  deepest  in  the  county." 

From  year  to  year,  the  county's  unfortunate  poor  have  been  cared  for 
at  this  institution  in  an  orderly  and  economical  manner.  The  present  (1910) 
superintendent's  annual  report  to  the  county  court  shows  the  following : 
Amount  expended  for  the  year,  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
dollars  and  twenty-seven  cents;  amounts  received  from  all  sources,  eight 
hundred  ninety-three  dollars;  number  of  inmates,  twenty-three.  At  this  date. 
E.  H.  Davis  was  in  charge  of  the  poor  farm. 

A  new  and  modern  styled  poor  house  was  erected  through  bonds  voted 
by  the  tax-payers  of  the  county  in  September,  1907.  This  is  a  fire-proof, 
vitrified  brick  structure  situated  on  the  poor  farm  already  described.  The 
bond  issue  was  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  and  the  building  was  completed 
in  1908.  March,  1910,  the  inmates  consisted  of  eight  women,  thirteen  men 
and  four  children,  ranging  from  two  to  ten  years  of  age.  The  building  will 
accommodate  thirty-six,  if  each  have  a  room  by  themselves. 

FINANCES  OF  THE  COUNTY. 

While  tables  and  financial  statistics  are  usually  considered  uninteresting 
reading  matter,  yet  the  careful,  thoughtful  reader  of  any  county  historical 
compilation  would  indeed  miss  certain  things  of  much  interest  and  value 
did  the  author  of  such  works  not  supply  from  the  records  a  partial  transcript, 
at  least,  by  decades  in  the  county’s  history,  some  of  the  total  footings  of  the 
financial  affairs  of  such  county.  Hence  it  has  been  deemed  wise  to  here 
insert  the  following : 
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1850 

Valuation  of  property  in  this  county — 

Real  Estate . $266,228 

Personal  property .  90,819 


Total  in  county . $357,047 

Tax  for  county  purposes — 

County  Revenue  . $645 

Poor  Fund . 244 

Grand  Jury  Fund  .  104 


Total  levy  for  county . $993 

i860 

Valuation  of  property — 

Money  and  Notes . $140,947 

Number  of  Slaves  (135)  .  60,500 

All  other  personal  property .  224,989 


Total  personal  property . $426,436 

Real  Estate:  Resident — Number  of  acres,  158,751;  value.  .$763,224 
Non-resident  Real  Estate — acres  348,000;  value .  980,945 


Total  in  county  of  all  property  . $2,170,605 

1870 

Valuation  of  property — 

Personal . $1,511,940 

Real  Estate  (560,171  acres)  .  4,160,114 


Total  in  county  . $5,673,054 

1880 

Valuation  of  property — 

Personal  . $2,421,789 

Real  Estate : 

Town  Lots  (5,500) .  677,760 

Number  of  acres  land  (557,111)  .  4,606,800 

Merchants’  Statements  .  332,951 

Railroads  and  Telegraphs . $  1,557,000 


Total  of  all  property  in  county 


$8,680,930 
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1900 

Valuation  of  property — Personal  and  Realty  . $9,980,000 

1909 

Railroads  and  Telegraphs  . $  1,557,000 

Lands  and  Town  Lots . . , .  .  .  10,696,357 

Personal  Property . .  .  2,862,357 


Total  of  all  property  (about  one-fourth  value)  .  .$13,559,138 
The  usual  average  year’s  tax  for  county  purposes  is  sixty-five  cents  on 
a  hundred  dollars  and  forty-seven  cents  for  school  purposes,  and  property  is 
assessed  at  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  its  actual  value. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


RAILROADS  AND  EARLY  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  pioneers  of  Nodaway  county,  in  common  with  those  of  all  other 
new  countries,  had  to  undergo  the  hardships  of  going  to  mill  and  market  a 
long  distance  before  the  advent  of  the  railway  systems  that  now  cross  and 
re-cross  this  fertile  domain.  Savannah,  St.  Joseph  and  other  river  points 
were  the  nearest  market  towns  and  to  these  the  settler  had  to  make  frequent 
trips  to  provide  the  necessities  for  his  household.  To  such  far-away  points 
he  wended  his  lonely  way  with  what  provisions  and  farm  products  he  might 
have  to  dispose  of.  None  but  he  who  lived  through  those  early  days  and  ex¬ 
perienced  such  trials  can  know  what  the  pioneers  passed  through  before  the 
railroad  era  had  dawned  on  Nodaway  county.  Freighting  came  to  be.  in 
time,  a  big  business  of  itself  and  many  engaged  in  it  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  stage  coach  carried  the  mails  from  North  to  South,  from  East  to 
West.  Ten  cents  per  mile  was  charged  for  a  passenger  to  ride.  Stage  sta¬ 
tions,  where  the  relay  of  fresh  horses  was  made,  usually  had  an  excellent 
but  rude  country  tavern,  or  inn,  at  which  passengers  were  refreshed  by  a  good 
meal  and  plenty  of  “spirits.”  With  unbridged,  angry  and  highly  swollen 
streams,  the  passage  was  anything  but  pleasant  and  safe,  but  this  is  the  way, 
after  such  facilities  had  been  established,  many  of  the  new  comers  came  into 
Nodaway  county  to  secure  their  homes. 

RAILROADS. 

It  was  in  1845 — seven  years  after  the  organization  of  Nodaway  county — 
before  the  sound  of  a  locomotive  whistle  had  been  heard  on  Missouri  soil, 
and  then  it  was  fourteen  years  longer  before  Nodaway  county  had  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  railroad. 

The  three  great  railroad  systems  now  represented  in  Nodaway  county 
are  the  “Burlington”  (Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy)  ;  the  “Wabash”  (Wa- 
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bash,  St.  Louis  &  Pacific),  and  the  “Maple  Leaf”  (Chicago  Great  Western) 
lines.  The  first  line  to  be  completed  through  the  county  was  the  “Burlington,” 
known  by  the  corporate  name  of  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs 
road  (Maryville  Branch).  This  was  completed  to  the  city  of  Maryville  in 
the  autumn  of  1869,  and  to  the  Iowa  line  in  the  winter  of  1870. 

To  give  the  reader  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  advent  of  the  different 
railroads  into  Nodaway  county,  it  will  be  important  to  go  into  some  historical 
facts  that  to  some  may  seem  old,  though  to  the  younger  generation  and  the 
more  recent  comer  to  this  county  it  will  appear  new. 

The  smoke  of  the  battles  of  the  great  Civil  war  had  just  cleared  away, 
when  the  enterprising  citizens  of  Nodaway  county  commenced  to  agitate  the 
question  of  securing  important  transportation  facilities  by  means  of  the  steam 
railroad.  It  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  spring  of  1866  that  a  mass  meeting 
of  the  citizens  was  called  at  Maryville,  the  prime  object  being  to  get  an  ex¬ 
pression  and  build  up  a  public  interest  and  sentiment  that  would  support  the 
measure  of  voting  bonds  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  to  the  St.  Joseph  &  Iowa  and  to  Alexandria,  Bloomfield  &  Rockport 
railroad  companies. 

Accordingly,  on  the  10th  day  of  May,  1866,  the  county  court  of  Nodaway 
county  “ordered  that  Nodaway  county  subscribe  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose,  of  or  aiding  in  the  building  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  railroads  through  Nodaway  county,  viz :  First,  the  sum  of  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  to  the  railroad  known  as  the  St.  Joseph  &  Iowa  Line 
Railroad,  from  north  to  south  on  the  valley  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Two 
river,  on  the  most  practical  route  through  the  county.  Second,  the  like  sum  of 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  to  the  railroad  known  as  the  Alexandria,  Bloom¬ 
field  &  Rockport  Railroad.” 

This  proposition  was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  who  voted  for 
the  roads  by  a  large  majority.  The  companies  who  thus  sought  to  secure  aid 
in  construction  of  these  two  lines  across  Nodawav  county  made  no  effort  to 
build  the  proposed  railroads,  and  nothing  more  was  done  in  the  matter  until 
in  September,  1867,  when  another  proposition  was  submitted  to  vote  bonds  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  each  of  the  two  following 
roads:  The  Missouri  Valley  and  the  Mississippi  &  Missouri  River  Air  Line 
railroads.  The  proposition  carried  at  the  polls  and  the  Missouri  Valley  Rail¬ 
road  Company  accepted  the  result  of  the  election  by  giving  a  formal  legal 
notice  of  its  acceptance. 

On  March  25,  1869,  the  county  court  formally  subscribed  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  but  in  May  of  that  year  the 
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court  was  presented  with  a  motion,  asking  to  reconsider  its  former  order  to 
subscribe  stock  for  said  road.  The  motion  was  sustained,  and  February  io, 
1871,  almost  two  years  later,  the  court  revoked  its  own  order  and  instructed 
the  county  treasurer  not  to  pay  such  bonds,  and  employed  Attorneys  Herren 
&  Rea,  of  Savannah,  Missouri,  to  defend  their  position  before  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state.  On  September  25,  1871,  the  supreme  court  ordered  the 
county  of  Nodaway  to  pay  the  bonds  voted  to  the  railroad  above  named.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  the  original  company  had  sold  its  interest  to  what 
was  to  be  known  as  the  Kansas  City,  Saint  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs  Railroad 
Company,  which  company  had  constructed  the  said  road  within  the  time 
specified  in  the  bond  issue  with  the  Missouri  Valley  Company,  whose  right  and 
title  had  been  turned  over  to  the  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs 
Company — that  is,  completed  it  to  Maryville,  in  the  autumn  of  1869,  and  on 
to  the  line  between  Iowa  and  Missouri  in  the  winter  of  1870.  Later  this 
property  was  merged  with  or  controlled,  as  now,  by  the  great  Burlington 
system.  This  is  its  history  in  brief. 

As  to  the  other  railroad  (the  Missouri  River  Air  Line),  it  should  be 
said  that  it  was  never  constructed  and  hence  no  bonds  ever  issued  for  same. 

THE  WABASH  RAILROAD. 

The  second  railway  to  lie  built  through  Nodaway  county  was  the  Wa¬ 
bash,  St.  Louis  &  Pacific,  called  at  the  time  of  its  construction  the  Council 
Bluffs  &  St.  Louis,  and  it  was  built  entirely  by  private  subscription. 

In  the  autumn  of  1878  the  citizens  of  Maryville  assembled  at  Union 
Hall,  the  object  being  to  perfect  plans  by  which  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars  might  be  raised,  the  same  being  demanded  by  the  Council  Bluffs  & 
St.  Louis  Railroad  Company,  who  would  build  their  line  into  Maryville  pro¬ 
viding  this  amount  could  be  raised.  They  also  demanded  the  sum  of  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  from  the  country  outside  of  Maryville,  this  last  amount 
to  be  paid  in  produce  by  the  farmers.  In  all,  the  people  succeeded  in  raising 
about  one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  dollars  in  the  town  and  county, 
of  which  amount  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  paid  in  cash. 

The  meeting  above  mentioned  was  adjourned  and  held  from  day  to  day, 
for  nearly  a  week.  The  ladies,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Missouri 
railroading,  took  an  equal  interest  with  the  men,  all  loyal,  enterprising  citizens 
doing  their  full  share  in  order  to  hasten  on  the  construction  of  the  new  rail¬ 
road. 
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The  company  was  liberal  in  that  it  allowed  much  more  than  the  actual 
market  price  for  corn,  wheat  and  other  farm  products  taken  in  from  the 
farmers  on  their  subscriptions.  The  amount  was  raised  and  the  construction 
company  at  once  commenced  its  work,  pushing  it  forward  with  all  possible 
dispatch.  The  road  was  completed  and  cars  running  regularly  by  October  24, 
1879.  It  was  soon  the  property  of  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis  &  Pacific  Company, 
and  such  it  still  remains. 

The  coming  and  operation  of  these  two  railroads  gave  the  county,  as 
well  as  the  seat  of  justice,  Maryville,  an  impetus  hitherto  unknown  in  their 
history.  Really,  the  county's  history  is  divided  into  three  eras — the  “before 
the  war”  days,  the  “after  the  war”  days,  and  the  railroad  period. 

In  the  circulating  of  the  subscription  papers  by  which  the  funds  donated 
to  the  Wabash  road  were  secured,  many  citizens  were  very  active,  and  in  this 
connection  the  name  of  Capt.  I.  V.  McMillan,  who  collected  the  subscriptions 
throughout  the  county  and  was  otherwise  engaged  in  working  up  the  project, 
should  not  be  forgotten. 


OTHER  LINES. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  system  was  built  from  Villisca,  Iowa, 
on  its  main  line  from  Chicago  to  Council  Bluffs,  to  Burlington  Junction  via 
Clarinda,  Page  county,  Iowa,  reaching  Burlington  Junction,  October  9,  1879. 

The  Nodaway  Valley  railroad  (really  a  construction  company  for  the 
Burlington  system)  was  built  through  the  county  from  Burlington  Junction  to 
Skidmore,  in  1880,  completed  to  the  latter  point  August  15th,  of  that  year. 
These  two  lines  are  now  known  as  the  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council 
Bluffs  company,  but  operated  as  a  part  of  the  great,  far-reaching  Burlington 
system.  Local  aid,  such  as  depot  sites,  right-of-way  privileges,  etc.,  was 
granted  to  these  lines.  Hence  all  of  the  steam  highways  of  Nodaway  county 
were  constructed  within  about  one  decade,  except  possibly  that  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Great  Western,  which  came  a  few  years  later. 

From  about  1879  to  1889  the  Wabash  company  operated  a  road  from 
Burlington  Junction  to  Clarinda,  Iowa,  but  it  was  abandoned,  after  the  col¬ 
lection  of  quite  a  sum  in  way  of  taxes  collected  in  Iowa,  and  the  rails  and 
bridges  were  pulled  up  and  the  road-bed  abandoned  since  that  time.  Whether 
it  was  bought  in  or  wrecked  by  the  Burlington  company,  is  not  fully  known 
now.  It  was  never  a  paying  investment,  at  least,  after  the  construction  of  the 
Burlington,  which  traversed  the  same  section  of  country.  Page  county,  Iowa, 
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voted  and  paid  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  secure  this  road, 
which  left  the  main  line  at  Roseberry,  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  eleven 
miles  south  of  the  Iowa  line.  It  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  had  its 
hearing  before  the  Iowa  railroad  commissioners,  who  decided  in  December, 
1889,  that  it  was  best  to  let  the  company  become  defunct  and  the  last  train 
passed  over  the  road  about  the  middle  of  December  that  year.  The  track 
was  taken  up,  the  bridges  removed  and  nothing  remains  to  show  where  the 
road  was  save  the  few  piling  of  bridges  and  the  grade  itself,  which  is  all  that 
is  left  of  the  “Wabash  Plug,”  as  it  was  always  styled. 

THE  CHICAGO  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILROAD. 

What  was  first  known  as  the  “Diagonal”  route,  running  from  Kansas 
City  to  Waterloo,  Iowa,  via  DesMoines  and  Marshalltown,  then  extended  to 
Chicago  and  St.  Paul,  via  Oelwein,  Iowa,  after  which  it  was  named  the 
“Maple  Leaf”  route,  under  President  Stickney’s  management,  and  still  later 
consolidated  with  lesser  roads  and  branches  under  the  corporate  title  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  Company,  crosses  the  Wabash  road  in  Nodaway 
county,  at  Conception  Junction.  This  railroad  from  the  start  has  been  of 
much  service  to  shippers  and  farmers  throughout  the  central  and  eastern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  county.  It  was  completed  through  the  county  in  1887. 

RAILWAY  STATIONS  IN  NODAWAY  COUNTY. 

The  following  station  points  are  now  maintained  within  this  county,  on 

the  three  lines  of  railroad : 

On  the  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs  (“Burlington”)  line 
are  (main  line)  Skidmore,  in  Monroe  township;  Quitman,  in  Green  township; 
Burlington  Junction,  in  Nodaway  township,  and  Clearmont,  in  Atchison 
township.  On  the  Maryville  division,  Barnard,  in  Grant  township;  Arkoe, 
in  White  Cloud  township;  Maryville,  in  Polk  township;  Pickering,  in  Union 
township,  and  Plopkins.  in  Plopkins  township. 

On  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis  &  Pacific  (“Wabash”)  line,  Clyde,  in  Jeffer¬ 
son  township;  Conception  Junction,  in  Jefferson  township;  Bedison,  in  Polk 
township;  Maryville,  in  Polk  township;  Wilcox,  in  Polk  and  Nodaway  town¬ 
ships;  Burlington  Junction,  in  Nodaway  township  ;  Dawson,  in  Lincoln  town¬ 
ship,  and  Elmo,  in  Lincoln  township. 

Chicago  Great  Western  (“Maple  Leaf”)  line,  Guilford,  in  Washing¬ 
ton  township;  Conception  Junction,  in  Jefferson  township;  Ravenwood.  in 
Jackson  township,  and  Parnell,  in  Independence  township. 
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RAILROAD  MILEAGE  IN  THE  COUNTY. 

With  the  lines  giving  direct  communication  with  St.  Joseph,  Kansas 
City,  Omaha,  Lincoln,  Nebraska  and  St.  Louis,  the  mileage  of  road-bed  is: 
For  the  Wabash  system,  forty-five  miles;  for  the  Burlington  system,  fifty-six 
miles,  and  for  the  Great  Western  line,  twenty-three  miles,  making  a  total 
mileage  in  the  county  of  well  equipped  railroad  trackage  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  miles. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


BENCH  AND  BAR  OF  NODAWAY  COUNTY. 

In  the  history  of  every  county,  the  legal  profession — the  lawyers  and 
judges — has  ever  been  of  interest  and  great  importance  to  the  upbuilding  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  makers  and  administrators  of  law  have  gone  hand 
in  hand  with  true  civilization,  and  while  the  bar  may  have  had  at  times  design¬ 
ing,  tricky  men  who  have  sought  to  create  litigation  among  the  people,  yet  for 
the  most  part  they  have  been  above  the  average  citizen  in  all  their  dealings 
with  their  fellow  men.  The  best  lawyers  and  judges  have  ever  sought  to 
make  law  simple  and  plain,  and  have  endeavored,  when  possible,  to  make  set¬ 
tlement  “out  of  court/'  and  thus  have  been  peace-makers. 

It  will  be  the  province  of  this  chapter  to  narrate  some  of  the  things  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Nodaway  county,  mentioning  many  of  the 
earlier  lawyers,  together  with  a  list  of  the  present  members  of  the  bar  in  the 
county.  In  doing  this,  the  author  has  taken  the  liberty  to  draw  largely  from 
the  history  of  this  county  issued  in  1882,  in  which  is  truly  portrayed  the  prin¬ 
cipal  traits  of  character  which  impelled  these  professional  men  in  their  laudable 
work  among  their  fellow  citizens.  The  history  of  these  men  was  written  by 
Judge  Ira  K.  Alderman,  one  of  the  ablest  and  oldest  members  of  the  Nodaway 
county  bar  about  1880.  for  the  publishers  of  the  work  just  referred  to. 

The  pioneer  attorney  of  Maryville  was  James  M.  Dews,  a  Kentuckian 
by  birth,  who  located  in  Nodaway  county  in  1848,  at  a  time  when  there  had 
as  yet  been  but  little  litigation.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  he  taught  the 
first  school  in  the  new  county-seat  town.  His  office  was  kept  in  the  old  log 
court  house,  which  he  also  used  as  a  school  room.  He  was  accounted  a  good 
lawyer,  careful  and  painstaking,  and  one  of  the  kind  who  seldom  ever  touched 
a  case  unless  he  was  certain  in  his  own  mind  that  his  client  was  largely  in  the 
right.  His  advice  was  sought  in  all  parts  of  the  new  county  and  was  usually 
considered  sound  and  correct.  He  practiced  five  or  six  years,  teaching  school 
and  practicing  alternately,  after  which  he  sought  out  a  better  field  for  his  legal 
career  and  moved  to  Glenwood,  Iowa,  where  he  soon  acquired  a  lucrative 
practice.  From  that  point  he  removed  to  Kansas  City,  where  he  was  living 
in  the  early  eighties,  aged  sixty-five  years. 

R.  M.  Stewart  (once  governor  of  Missouri)  was  among  the  very  early 
limbs  of  the  law  in  Nodaway  county,  and  doubtless  was  the  first  law  student 
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in  the  county,  for  he  is  spoken  of  as  coming  here  soon  after  the  first  settler 
(Hogan)  arrived.  He  came  with  Richard  Taylor  and  Daniel  Hogan,  follow¬ 
ing  the  Indian  trails.  He  hired  out  to  Joel  Hedgepath  and  hoed  corn  at  three 
shillings  a  day,  and  at  odd  times,  rainy  days  and  winters,  read  Blackstone  and 
the  Statutes  of  Missouri.  He  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  and  later 
became  a  captain  in  the  Mexican  war  from  Missouri,  and  still  later  was  elected 
governor  of  Missouri.  Had  it  not  been  that  he  tarried  long  at  the  wine,  he 
would  have  been  an  honor  to  the  state. 

HON.  HENRY  L.  WARREN. 

Henry  L.  Warren  was  born  in  Quincy,  Illinois,  about  1830;  attended 
law  school  at  Rochester,  New  York,  and  came  to  Maryville,  Missouri,  in 
1858.  beginning  the  practice  of  law  as  a  partner  of  Hon.  Samuel  D.  McEnery. 
In  his  youth  he  had  the  advantages  of  a  college  education.  After  remaining 
here  two  years,  he  returned  to  Quincy,  and  subsequently  became  a  distin¬ 
guished  member  of  the  legal  fraternity.  He  became  a  United  States  district 
judge  in  one  of  the  far  Western  states,  which  position  he  was  ably  filling  in 
1883. 

The  law  firm  of  Warren  &  McEnery  will  be  remembered  only  by  the  older 
citizens  of  the  county,  for  they  practiced  a  half  century  ago  here.  Here  they 
had  their  early  struggles,  but  finally  won  their  way  to  the  forefront  of  dis¬ 
tinction  and  made  a  national  name  for  themselves  by  their  judicial  rulings. 

HON.  SAMUEL  D.  MCENERY. 

Samuel  D.  McEnery  arrived  in  Maryville  in  the  spring  of  1858,  from 
Louisiana,  where  he  was  born  about  1835.  Shortly  before  his  coming  he  had 
graduated  from  the  law  school  at  Rochester,  New  York,  after  having  first 
been  well  educated  in  one  of  the  high  educational  institutions  of  the  country. 
He  was  small  in  stature,  weighed  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  but 
was  very  active  and  energetic.  Possessing  a  warm  heart  and  genial  manners, 
he  soon  made  many  friends.  He  commenced  the  law  practice  with  his  part¬ 
ner,  Henry  L.  Warren,  of  Quincy,  Illinois,  a  friend  and  schoolmate,  the  part¬ 
nership  existing  until  about  i860,  when  he  returned  to  his  native  state. 

Mr.  McEnery,  although  he  practiced  law  here  but  two  years,  gave  evi¬ 
dences  of  ability  which  has  since  distinguished  him  as  a  lawyer.  He  has 
filled  many  positions  of  honor  and  trust  in  Louisiana,  being  the  governor  of 
the  state  in  1882. 
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MATTHEW  G.  ROSEBF.RRY. 

Matthew  G.  Roseberry  was  born  in  Adams  county,  Illinois,  in  1833.  He 
received  his  common  school  education  in  his  native  county,  and  afterwards 
took  a  course  in  the  scientific  department  of  what  was  then  known  as  the  Illi¬ 
nois  College,  at  Jacksonville.  From  1854  to  1856  he  was  a  teacher  under  the 
school  laws  of  Illinois.  He  then  studied  law  with  Hon.  C.  A.  Warren,  an 
eminent  lawyer  of  western  Illinois,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  after  a  thor¬ 
ough  and  searching  examination  by  that  eminent  jurist,  O.  C.  Skinner,  of  the 
supreme  court  of  that  state.  He  located  in  Maryville  in  1857,  beginning  the 
practice  of  law  with  J.  H.  Richardson.  Business  being  dull  here,  he  returned 
to  Quincy  and  entered  into  partnership,  soon,  with  D.  C.  Johnston,  at  Rush- 
ville,  Brown  county.  In  1859  he  started  for  Pike’s  Peak;  went  as  far  west 
as  Old  Fort  Kearney,  and  there  turned  around  and  headed  for  Adams  county, 
Illinois,  and  in  November.  1859.  returned  to  Maryville.  Missouri,  where  he 
ever  afterward  made  his  home.  He  built  up  a  large  and  honorable  practice. 
He  and  Judge  Herren  defended  Amos  Halsey  for  the  murder  of  Lawrence, 
which  was  at  that  day  a  very  celebrated  case.  Hon.  Silas  Woodson  was  the 
trial  judge  on  the  circuit  at  the  time.  In  the  year  1861,  when  the  great  Civil 
war  came  on,  Mr.  Roseberry,  though  reared  a  Democrat  and  having  adhered 
to  the  principles  of  Democracy  as  expounded  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  es¬ 
poused  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  early  in  1863  was  appointed  provost  mar¬ 
shal  for  Nodaway  county.  In  his  official  capacity  he  was  always  kind  and 
considerate  with  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal, — those  who  were  under  the 
ban  of  disloyalty, — yet  always  doing  his  duty.  Soon  after  he  was  out  of  this 
federal  position,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  A.  P.  Morehouse  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  law  and  the  real  estate  business.  He  was  foremost  in  educational 
affairs  and  took  deep  interest  in  the  public  school  system  in  Missouri.  In 
1864-65,  when  a  school  tax  was  voted  for  the  erection  of  a  school  house  here, 
some  of  the  citizens,  not  having  been  reared  to  the  belief  that  schools  were 
important,  demurred  at  payment  of  taxes.  Roseberry  &  Morehouse  appeared 
for  the  school  district.  The  case  was  one  of  vast  importance  and  one  in  which 
the  higher  courts  in  Missouri  had  not  yet  passed  upon.  After  the  usual  legal 
battle,  the  case  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  school  district  and  the  building 
was  erected — a  big  victory  for  Roseberry. 

In  1868  Mr.  Roseberry  was  nominated  and  elected  to  the  state  senate. 
He  served  on  the  committees  of  ways  and  means,  of  criminal  jurisprudence 
and  county  boundaries.  He  was  the  author  of  the  bill  by  which  swamp  lands 
ceded  to  Missouri  by  the  United  States  were  patented  to  the  several  counties. 
He  championed  the  railroad  consolidation  bill  that  became  a  law  in  1870. 
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In  1870  Mr.  Roseberry  founded  the  Maryville  Republican ,  whose  editor 
he  was  for  two  years.  After  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Republican  party.  On  account  of  a  difference  of  opinion  over  mat¬ 
ters  within  his  political  party,  he  was  urged  to  establish  the  paper  referred  to. 
The  constitutional  amendments  were  at  that  date  a  troublesome  question  in 
the  two  parties.  In  church  connection,  he  was  of  the  Christian  denomination. 
In  all  the  walks  of  life,  he  was  exemplary  and  broad-minded.  Death  claimed 
him  November  19,  1888. 


HON.  BERRYMAN  K.  DAVIS. 

Berryman  K.  Davis  was  born  in  Pettis  county,  Missouri,  in  April,  1839. 
His  father  moved  to  Nodaway  county  in  1842,  settling  on  the  White  Cloud. 
Here  young  Berryman  acquired  a  good  common  school  education.  During 
the  Pike's  Peak  gold  mining  excitement  he  took  a  trip  to  the  mountains  and 
followed  mining  one  summer.  The  highest  aim  of  his  youthful  years  was  Vo 
obtain  a  college  education,  but  fate  and  circumstances  seemed  against  his  ac¬ 
complishing  this  laudable  ambition.  In  i860  he  was  found  attending  school 
in  Maryville.  He  then  entered  the  law  office  of  M.  G.  Roseberry,  as  a  law 
student,  but  the  country  was  at  that  time  torn  asunder  by  reason  of  the  Civil 
war,  so,  instead  of  studying  Blackstone  and  Kent,  he  buckled  on  a  sword.  He 
was  elected  major  of  the  Forty-third  Regiment  Missouri  Infantry,  but  his 
career  as  a  soldier  for  the  Union  was  of  short  duration,  as  his  command  was 
captured  in  the  spring  of  1864  by  General  Price,  and  he  was  not  exchanged 
in  time  to  enter  into  the  service  again. 

Mr.  Davis  then  took  up  law  again  and  commenced  to  practice  in  1866  and 
soon  attained  to  eminence  as  a  lawyer,  in  1868  being  elected  as  prosecuting  at¬ 
torney  for  the  twelfth  judicial  district.  He  held  this  position  almost  four 
years  with  much  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  constituents. 

In  1872  he  was  a  presidential  elector  on  the  Republican  ticket.  He  was 
prominently  named  for  Congress  in  1876,  but  he  withdrew  his  name  volun¬ 
tarily.  Later,  he  accepted  the  nomination  for  state  senator,  but  did  not  live 
to  fill  the  office;  he  died  in-November,  1876.  Major  Davis  was  a  man  of  fine 
talents  and  strict  integrity.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  had  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  family,  and  at  his  funeral,  a  sister  remarked  that  “Berryman  never 
spoke  a  cross  word  to  one  of  us.”  At  his  funeral,  Hon.  Lafe  Dawson  de¬ 
livered  a  befitting  eulogy  on  the  life  and  character  of  this  noble  man,  who  was 
a  great  favorite  with  the  members  of  the  Nodaway  county  bar.  The  closing 
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paragraph  of  the  oration  just  mentioned  reads  as  follows:  “Although  Berry¬ 
man  Davis  is  dead,  he  still  lives;  lives  by  his  example;  lives  in  the  hearts  and 
affections  of  those  who  knew  him  best ;  and  our  bereavement  is  only  intensified 
because  he  was  cut  down  in  the  vigor  of  his  manhood,  in  the  meridian  of  life, 
when  his  mind  was  undimmed,  his  intellect  unclouded,  and  his  usefulness  un¬ 
impaired.” 


JOHN  EDWARDS,  ESO. 

Among  the  conspicuous  members  of  the  Nodaway  county  bar  there 
should  not  be  omitted  the  name  of  John  Edwards.  He  was  born  at  \ralley 
Forge,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  December  8,  1836,  and  when  one  year 
of  age  moved  with  his  people  to  Highland  county,  Ohio.  His  father  was  of 
Welsh  descent  and  named  Robert  Edwards,  and  his  ancestors  were  .among  the 
first  immigrants  to  Berks  county,  Pennsylvania.  Robert  Edwards  married 
Elizabeth  Conrad,  who  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Dennis  Kunder,  who  was 
among  the  Quakers  who  settled  at  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  in  1682,  com¬ 
ing  from  Germany. 

John  Edwards  was  reared  on  a  farm  and  in  1856  attended  the  academy 
at  South  Salem,  Ohio,  entering  as  a  freshman  in  September,  1858,  the  Miami 
University  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  from  which  he  graduated  July  3,  1862.  While 
in  that  institution  he  was  under  the  tutorship  of  Prof.  David  Swing,  who  later 
became  known  as  the  learned  divine  and  literary  scholar  of  Chicago.  After 
graduation,  he  served  as  school  superintendent  at  Hillsborough,  Ohio,  and  as 
superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Hamilton,  from  which  position  he  resigned 
in  1867.  During  his  three  years'  stay  at  Hamilton,  he  studied  law  under 
Hon.  Robert  Christy,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1867.  He  practiced  at 
Hillsborough,  Ohio,  until  1868,  when  he  moved  to  Maryville,  Missouri,  where 
during  the  winter  of  1868-69  he  filled  the  position  of  superintendent  of  schools. 
In  July,  1869,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Hon.  Lafayette  Dawson  in  the 
practice  of  law.  This  relation  existed  until  January  1,  1877.  In  the  autumn 
of  1876  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  for  Nodaway  county  and  held 
the  same  until  January  1,  1879.  As  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Edwards  ranked  among  the 
brightest  and  best  in  northwestern  Missouri.  He  was  a  forcible,  logical 
speaker  and  conducted  his  cases  with  much  care  and  showed  marked  ability  in 
many  respects.  He  was  a  ripe  scholar  and  possessed  a  wonderful  memory. 
He  was  fond  of  poetry  and  frequently  wrote  poems,  some  of  which  were  in¬ 
deed  gems  of  thought,  expressed  in  beautiful  verse  and  pleasing  measure. 
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Among  those  widely  published  and  greatly  appreciated,  may  be  named  “The 
Deliverance,”  “Death,”  “The  Battle  of  the  Fens,”  and  “Ode  to  The  Mound 
Graves.”  The  last  named  has  for  its  opening  lines : 

“Beneath  the  mould  of  this  unstoried  heap, 

Close  wrapt  in  coffins  of  their  kindred  clay, 

Hushed  in  the  embrace  of  deaths  cold  dreamless  sleep, 

While  untold  years  above  them  fleet  away.” 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  after  a  life  of  such  eminence,  in  many  ways, 
Mr.  Edwards,  in  the  nineties,  committed  suicide,  thus  cutting  short  a  brilliant 
career  and  removing  an  honored  member  of  the  Nodaway  county  bar. 

WILLIAM  WHITTINGTON  RAMSAY,  ESQ. 

The  gentleman  whose  name  heads  this  sketch  was  the  great-grandson  of 
Tosiah  Ramsay,  a  native  of  Virginia,  who  in  the  colonial  days  was  captured 
by  the  Indians  in  his  childhood  and  remained  with  them  seven  years.  Josiah 
Ramsay  married  and  had  children,  including  a  son  named  Jonathan,  born  in 
1774.  He  married  in  Tennessee,  and  he  had  a  son  named  Josiah,  Jr.,  born 
1797.  Jonathan  Ramsey  moved  to  Callaway  county,  Missouri,  and  died, 
aged  eighty-six  years,  in  June,  i860.  Josiah,  Jr.,  took  part  in  the  southern 
campaigns  of  the  war  of  1812.  and  was  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  January 
15,  1812. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  this  war,  at  Belle  Fountain,  Missouri,  he  mar¬ 
ried  Martha  W.  Lockwood,  daughter  of  Captain  Lockwood,  commander  of  the 
garrison  there.  In  May,  1818,  at  St.  Louis,  was  born  a  son  of  this  union, 
named  Lycurgus  Lockwood  Ramsay,  father  of  the  subject.  Lycurgus  mar¬ 
ried,  in  1838,  Elizabeth  Jane  Felton,  and  soon  thereafter  they  settled  in  An¬ 
drew  county,  Missouri.  To  this  worthy  couple  were  born  seven  children, 
five  sons  and  two  daughters,  the  youngest  being  the  subject.  William  Whit¬ 
tington  Ramsay.  He  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  Andrew  county,  Missouri, 
April  6,  1850.  The  same  year  of  his  birth  there  was  much  excitement  over 
gold  discoveries  in  California,  and  the  father  caught  the  fever  and  in  May  of 
that  year  left  his  family  upon  the  farm,  which  had  been  heavily  mortgaged 
to  procure  funds  for  his  journey,  and  went  to  California. 

In  childhood,  young  Ramsay  attended  the  common  school  up  to  the  time 
he  was  ten  years  of  age.  It  was  the  desire  of  his  mother  that  he  continue  his 
studies,  but  by  this  time  the  old  homestead  had  been  wrested  from  her  under 
the  terms  of  the  mortgage,  and  the  mother  was  compelled  to  rent  land  and 
move  annually  from  place  to  place  while  the  older  children  worked  for  the 
support  of  the  family. 
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While  thus  situated,  James  Ewing,  principal  of  the  North  Prairie  Farm¬ 
er’s  Institute,  proposed  to  take  the  lad  to  the  institute,  without  charge,  and 
teach  him  all  the  branches  taught  there.  So,  in  the  autumn  of  i860,  he  entered 
that  institution,  and  remained  until  it  was  suspended  on  account  of  the  Civil 
war  coming  on.  Here  ended  his  school  days  for  several  years.  In  1864  he 
left  Andrew  county  and  went  to  Nebraska  City,  and  in  the  spring  of  1866  he 
concluded  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  West.  Hiring  as  a  teamster,  for  forty- 
five  dollars  a  month,  he  drove  an  ox  team  to  Pike’s  Peak  and  back  that  sum¬ 
mer.  In  the  fall  of  1866  he,  in  company  with  his  mother  and  one  brother, 
went  to  Texas,  where  he  spent  a  year.  In  1867  he  returned  to  Hamburg, 
Iowa.  On  the  return  from  Texas,  at  North  Fork,  Indian  Territory,  he  lost 
his  mother,  who  fell  a  prey  to  the  cholera. 

During  the  winters  of  1867-8-9  he  attended  the  public  schools  at  Ham¬ 
burg.  Iowa,  under  Professor  Beard.  In  the  fall  of  1869  he  came  to  Nodaway 
county  and  commenced  teaching  school.  He  followed  this  and  studied  law, 
at  intervals,  until  the  spring  of  1875,  when  he  moved  to  Maryville  and  entered 
the  law  offices  of  Dawson  &  Edwards,  and  in  July,  1875,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  That  fall  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Judge  Andrew  Royal,  which 
continued  one  year,  after  which  his  partner  moved  to  St.  Joseph.  He  then 
practiced  alone  up  to  January  1,  1878,  when  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
John  Edwards,  Esq.,  and  continued  several  years  in  such  relation. 

From  1876  to  1878,  Mr.  Ramsay  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  central 
committee  of  Nodaway  county.  The  fall  of  1878  he  was  elected  as  prosecut¬ 
ing  attorney,  and  was  re-elected  in  1880.  In  caucus,  on  the  stump  and  every¬ 
where,  he  was  well  defined  and  sincere.  He  was  fond  of  debate  and  fair  with 
all.  At  this  time  he  is  in  feeble  health  and  pays  but  little  attention  to  prac¬ 
tice,  but  still  has  a  love  for  the  profession  of  his  choice. 

HON.  LAFAYETTE  DAWSON. 

This  member  of  the  bar  of  Nodaway  county  was  born  in  McClean  county, 
Illinois,  May  13.  1839,  a  son  of  James  R.  Dawson,  of  Kentucky,  and  the  great- 
grandson  of  James  Dawson,  of  Virginia,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Kentucky, 
where  he  met  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 

Young  “Lafe’’  Dawson,  as  he  was  always  styled,  received  his  education 
in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  county,  after  which  he  took  an  academic 
course  at  Lexington,  Illinois.  When  aged  nineteen,  he  went  to  Fort  Scott, 
Kansas,  where  he  followed  school  teaching.  But  having  a  strong  desire  to 
see  more  of  the  western  country,  he  journeyed  to  New  Mexico,  thence  to 
Colorado  and  returned  to  Kansas.  In  1862  he  came  to  Nodaway  county.  Mis- 
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souri,  located  for  a  short  time,  then  returned  to  Colorado,  from  which  point 
he  went  to  Illinois,  where  he  remained  until  1865,  then  settled  permanently 
in  Maryville.  He  soon  became  popular  as  a  lawyer,  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases.  Among  some  of  his  early  cases  may  be  given  the  following:  The 
State  vs.  Torrance,  tried  in  Worth  county;  State  vs.  Bain,  tried  in  Andrew 
county;  State  vs.  Cornell;  State  vs.  Wood;  State  vs.  Fluegel ;  State  vs.  Cox; 
State  vs.  Alexander;  State  vs.  Talbott  Brothers;  State  vs.  Grant  and  State  vs. 
Harmon,  both  in  Gentry  county.  He  was  a  presidential  elector  on  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  ticket  during  the  celebrated  Tilden-Hayes  campaign  of  1876.  The 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  railroad  and  the  Wabash  line,  both  traversing 
this  county,  made  him  their  local  attorney.  Dawsonville,  on  the  Wabash  line, 
in  Nodaway  county,  was  named  in  honor  of  him. 

At  the  March  term  of  the  circuit  court,  in  1878,  Mr.  Dawson  was  elected 
judge  of  the  court  by  the  bar,  that  term  lasting  three  weeks.  He  has  long 
since  been  among  the  deceased  attorneys  of  Nodaway  county. 

HON.  CYRUS  A.  ANTHONY. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  April  29,  1839,  at  Hackettstown, 
New  Jersey,  a  son  of  Francis  Anthony,  a  native  of  Tyrone,  Ireland.  The 
father  emigrated  to  America  about  1818,  settled  in  New  Jersey  and  in  1852 
came  West,  selecting  as  his  home  a  beautiful  farm  in  Stark  county.  Illinois, 
where  he  died  in  1876,  after  a  happy  and  useful  career.  The  subject,  Cyrus 
A.,  was  reared  on  a  farm  in  Stark  county,  Illinois,  and  attended  a  course  of 
literary  reading  at  Lombard  University,  Galesburg.  Illinois.  In  1861  he  en¬ 
tered  as  a  private  soldier  Company  K,  Fifty-first  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteer 
Infantry,  remaining  in  the  service  until  1865.  He  was  first  quartermaster 
sergeant,  then  first  lieutenant  and  finally  promoted  to  captain  of  his  company. 
He  was  engaged  in  service  in  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Alabama  and  Georgia. 

Mr.  Anthony  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  April,  1869,  and  in  1870  located 
at  Maryville,  Missouri,  and  at  once  entered  actively  into  the  duties  of  an  at¬ 
torney.  During  1875-76  he  was  county  attorney  for  Nodaway  county  and  the 
city  attorney  for  Maryville  during  1874-5-6.  In  1882  he  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Missouri  Legislature  (lower  house)  from  Maryville.  Politi¬ 
cally,  Mr.  Anthony  espoused  the  cause  of  Democracy,  while  in  his  religious 
faith  he  is  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  church.  On  account  of  bodily 
afflictions,  he  has  not  been  able  to  follow  the  law  practice  for  a  number  of 
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HON.  HENRY  S.  KELLEY. 

Judge  Kelley  was  bom  in  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  December  18,  1832, 
the  son  of  Samuel  Kelley,  born  in  Ohio,  a  merchant  and  farmer.  Judge 
Kelley  was  reared  on  a  farm,  received  his  education  at  the  common  schools 
and  studied  law,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1853.  From  1854  to  1856  he 
was  prosecuting  attorney  of  a  district  in  Indiana  and  from  1856  to  i860  was 
judge  of  the  common  pleas  court,  embracing  the  counties  of  Grant,  Blackford 
and  Delaware. 

In  1861,  during  September,  he  moved  to  Dakota  Territory,  and  in  1863 
he  went  to  Iowa.  In  1866  he  moved  to  Andrew  county,  Missouri,  locating  at 
Savannah,  where  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  continuing  until 
1872,  when  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  twentieth  judicial  circuit.  He  was 
again  re-elected  in  1874  and  in  1880. 

Judge  Kelley  was  the  author  of  “Kelley’s  Treatise  for  Justices  and  Con¬ 
stables  in  the  State  of  Missouri,”  published  in  1869.  a  book  containing  eight 
hundred  pages,  and  revised  in  1880-81.  He  was  also  author  of  “Criminal 
Law  and  Practice,”  published  in  1876,  seven  hundred  pages,  and  author  of 
the  “Probate  Guide,”  published  in  1872,  and  other  legal  publications.  After 
1872  he  lectured  at  various  times  on  criminal  law  and  practice  in  Missouri, 
at  the  State  University.  He  also  lectured  on  medical  jurisprudence  in  St. 
Joseph's  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  Central  Laze  Journal  of  St.  Louis.  Politically,  Judge  Kelley  was  a 
Democrat  until  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party.  He  is  now  practic¬ 
ing  law  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

1.  v.  m’millan,  esq. 

Prominent  among  the  citizens  of  Nodaway  county  is  the  name  of  Capt.  I. 
V.  McMillan,  of  Maryville,  a  member  of  the  Nodaway  county  bar  who  had 
much  to  do  in  the  incorporation  of  Maryville  as  a  city,  and  was  also  an  in¬ 
dustrious  worker  in  the  days  of  early  railroad  projects  through  this  county. 
He  was  born  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  May  13.  1842,  a  son  of  J.  McMillan,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania.  I.  V.  McMillan  received  the  benefits  of  a  good  com¬ 
mon  school  instruction  in  his  native  state,  after  which  he  attended  college  at 
Haysville,  Ohio,  and  upon  the  completion  of  his  course,  took  up  the  study  of 
law  in  his  native  county.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  autumn  of  1865, 
and  soon  after  came  to  Missouri,  at  first  locating  at  Mexico,  hut  in  February, 
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1866,  took  up  bis  residence  in  Maryville.  But  few,  if  indeed  any,  men  have 
been  more  closely  connected  with  the  interests  of  this  county  than  this  gentle¬ 
man.  He  has  held  the  office  of  county  attorney  and  public  administrator,  the 
former  more  than  two  years  and  the  latter  twice  that  time  ;  he  was  city  attorney 
three  years  in  the  early  incorporate  history  of  the  city. 

In  all  these  various  trusts  Captain  McMillan  was  diligent  and  faithful, 
securing  a  high  reputation  for  fidelity,  liberality  and  courtesy  extended  to  all. 
As  a  lawyer  he  has  good  oratorical  powers,  speaking  with  clearness  and  pre¬ 
cision.  In  politics,  he  is  a  Republican  of  no  uncertain  faith.  But  be  it  said 
to  his  credit,  that  he  never  allows  the  party  lash  to  influence  his  thought  or 
action.  He  is  identified  with  the  Masonic  fraternity,  being  now  a  member  of 
the  higher  degrees  in  Masonry.  At  this  writing  he  is  not  in  the  active  practice 
of  law. 

HON.  S.  R.  BEECH. 

The  present  postmaster  of  Maryville,  and  an  ex-mayor,  and  ex-sheriff 
and  county  official  in  different  capacities,  in  the  person  of  S.  R.  Beech,  is  an¬ 
other  man  who  has  adorned  the  bar  of  Nodaway  county  and  proven  his  ability 
as  an  attorney  and  a  capable  county  official.  Mr.  Beech  is  a  native  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  born  in  Crawford  county  December  25,  1846,  a  son  of  O.  O.  and 
Ruth  (Baker)  Beech,  the  former  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  latter  of  Ohio. 
The  subject’s  father  died  when  S.  R.  was  but  fourteen  years  old,  and  was  one 
of  the  eight  children  in  his  parents'  family.  His  educational  advantages  in 
youth  were  limited.  In  1864  he  tendered  his  services  to  the  Union  cause,  en¬ 
listing  in  Company  E,  Eighty-third  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  In¬ 
fantry.  At  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  he  was  dangerously  wounded,  one 
ball  taking  effect  in  the  left  arm,  and  passing  through  his  body,  also  receiving 
a  slight  wound  in  one  of  his  lower  limbs.  After  a  year’s  faithful  service,  he 
was  honorably  discharged  and  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  and  for  a  time  at¬ 
tended  an  academy  in  Crawford  county,  after  which  he  took  a  course  at  East¬ 
man’s  Business  College,  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  Upon  his  return  home 
he  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Cambridge,  Crawford  county,  Pennsylvania, 
held  the  office  two  years,  resigned,  and  came  to  Missouri,  where  he  engaged 
in  farming  pursuits ;  also  coal  mining  operations  and  devoted  a  portion  of 
his  time  to  school  teaching. 

In  1872  Mr.  Beech  was  elected  sheriff  of  Nodaway  county  by  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  and  at  the  end  of  his  first  term  in  office  was  re-elected,  being 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  countv  that  a  sheriff  was  allowed  to  be  his 
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own  successor.  He  had  many  tough  characters  to  cope  with  in  his  official 
duties,  but  was  always  equal  to  the  emergency.  While  he  was  sheriff,  he 
also  found  time  to  study  law  and  in  the  spring  of  1877  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Nodaway  countv  bar.  In  this  new  role  he  was  highly  successful  and  soon 
had  built  up  a  lucrative  legal  practice.  He  appeared  on  one  of  the  two  sides 
in  many  noted  cases  in  this  county.  Among  the  trials  in  which  he  won  laurels 
may  be  named  the  Otto  Sharp  murder  trial  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Talbott 
patricide  case. 

Republican  in  politics,  in  1878  Mr.  Beech  was  made  chairman  of  the 
Republican  central  committee  and  held  the  position  several  years.  He  was 
city  attorney  and  secretary  of  the  school  board.  In  1880  he  was  elected  mayor 
of  Maryville  and  made  a  splendid  official  record  as  a  municipal  officer. 

In  1905  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Maryville,  under  President 
Roosevelt.  Mr.  Beech  has  held  numerous  official  positions  in  this  city  and 
county  and  always  to  credit  to  himself. 

HON.  T.  J.  JOHNSTON. 

In  1882  the  following  was  said  of  another  member  of  the  Nodaway 
county  bar:  “Hon.  T.  J.  Johnston  was  born  in  Pike  county,  Illinois,  August 
20,  1836,  a  son  of  David  Johnston,  of  Virginia,  and  who  was  of  Scotch  de¬ 
scent.  Mr.  Johnston’s  youth  was  spent  on  his  father’s  farm,  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  he  attended  the  common  schools  of  his  county  and  later  he  attended 
the  Christian  University  at  Canton,  Missouri.  He  then  chose  law  as  his  pro¬ 
fession  and  entered  the  law  office  of  O.  H.  Gilmer,  of  Pittsfield,  Illinois,  and 
fully  prepared  himself  for  the  duties  of  his  profession.  In  i860  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  and  in  1864  removed  to  Milan,  Sullivan  county,  Missouri, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of  law.  While  residing  there,  he  was 
elected  judge  of  the  probate  court.  In  1870  he  moved  to  Maryville,  Missouri, 
where  he  was  soon  looked  upon  as  among  the  leading  lawyers  at  the  Nodaway 
county  bar.  He  is  a  safe  counselor,  always  preparing  his  cases  with  great 
care,  and,  being  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  law  and  its  proper  application 
to  the  questions  at  issue,  he  rarely  fails  of  success.  He  was  married  in  1859. 
to  Mary  E.  Chenowith,  of  Illinois.  They  have  one  son,  J.  B.  Johnston.’’ 

Mr.  Johnston  is  now  deceased,  but  his  life  is  still  spoken  of  frequently 
among  the  people  whom  he  had  known  so  many  years. 

JUDGE  SILAS  WOODSON. 

Judge  Woodson  was  elected  judge  of  the  twelfth  judicial  district  in  i860, 
and  always  gave  the  utmost  satisfaction,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term, 
with  a  most  enviable  reputation,  again  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  As  a 
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practitioner  he  ranked  among  the  leading  lawyers  of  Missouri.  In  criminal 
cases  he  was  eminent.  The  vital  interests  of  the  largest  corporations,  the 
equally  important  rights  of  the  humblest  citizen,  alike  commanded  his  atten¬ 
tion  and  services,  and  whether  the  fee  was  a  fortune  or  a  farthing,  he  ever 
devoted  his  best  abilities  and  his  constant  attention  to  the  success  of  his  client. 

In  August,  1872,  quite  unexpected  to  himself,  he  was  nominated  by  the 
Democratic  state  convention  as  a  candidate  for  governor  of  Missouri.  He 
was  duly  elected  by  a  large  majority,  serving  with  distinguished  ability.  No 
blemish  ever  marred  his  private  character;  he  never  once  neglected  or  be¬ 
trayed  any  trust  imposed  in  him.  His  motto  is  known  to  have  been  to  do  what 
was  right  and  what  justice  demanded,  leaving  the  consequences  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  He  possessed  an  earnest  nature,  great  energy  and  firmness,  a 
clear  judgment,  with  a  comprehensive  and  analytical  mind,  and  a  heart  full 
of  true  charity  and  noble  impulses.  He  is  now  practicing  law  at  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  w  here  he  has  attained  much  eminence. 

JUDGE  HENRY  M.  VORIES. 

Judge  Vories  was  a  native  of  Henry  county,  Kentucky,  where  he  received 
a  very  ordinary  education  in  the  common  schools  of  that  state.  He  emigrated 
to  Indiana,  where  he  led  a  varied  life  for  some  years,  engaged  in  merchandis¬ 
ing  at  a  small  village,  combining  farming  and  trading  in  hogs  in  the  Cincinnati 
market,  in  which  business  he  declared  that  he  “broke  three  times  in  one  week.” 
When  growing  tired  of  these  employments,  which  were  bootless,  he  studied 
law  with  Oliver  Smith,  of  Indiana,  who  afterwards  became  United  States 
senator,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  lawT  in  a  circuit  abounding  with  good 
lawyers.  He  emigrated  to  Sparta.  Missouri,  in  1843,  where  he  commenced 
to  practice  law7,  in  partnership  with  William  B.  Almond.  He  was  quick, 
shrewd,  always  cool  and  self  reliant.  When  the  testimony  of  a  witness  hap- 
pended  to  be  the  reverse  of  what  he  had  expected,  he  never  showed  any  mark 
of  surprise  or  disappointment.  He  remained  at  St.  Joseph  until  1855,  moving 
there  about  1846.  He  then  moved  to  California,  remained  two  years,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  St.  Joseph  as  his  permanent  home.  He  erected  a  beautiful  man¬ 
sion  and  there  died  in  1876.  After  a  most  successful  career  as  an  attorney  at 
St.  Joseph,  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state,  which  office  he  held  until  a  short  time  before  his  death.  He  wras  an 
earnest  man ;  a  fine  lawyer.  He  was  good  in  both  theory  and  practice.  He 
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knew  little,  and  cared  less,  for  politics,  and  had  but  little  taste  for  general 
literature.  His  convictions  were  always  fearlessly  expressed.  Politically,  he 
was  a  Democrat  of  the  old  type,  and  yet  an  unflinching  Union  man  during 
the  whole  of  the  Civil  war  period. 

JUDGE  SOLOMON  L.  LEONARD. 

Judge  Leonard  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  Platte  county,  Missouri.  He 
was  in  moderate  circumstances,  but  by  pluck  and  energy  succeeded  in  building 
up  a  fair  law  practice.  He  resided  on  a  small  farm  two  miles  out  from  Platte 
City,  about  twenty  acres  of  which  was  cleared  and  cultivated.  From  these 
two  sources  he  made  out  to  make  his  actual  living  expenses  for  a  time.  It 
was  about  1843  when  the  state  was  entitled  to  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
public  land,  and  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  select  lands  for  the 
state.  In  1844-45  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  circuit  in  which  he  lived  to 
fill  a  vacancy  and  he  continued  in  such  position  until  1852,  when  he  declined 
being  a  candidate  for  re-election.  In  most  respects  he  was  a  model  judge; 
commencing  court  every  morning  very  early,  at  the  very  moment  at  which 
it  had  been  adjourned  to.  Every  day  he  got  through  with  the  docket  set  for 
that  particular  day.  Lawyers  had  to  work  hard,  and  those  who  were  not 
fond  of  hard  work  found  fault. 

After  the  judge  retired  from  the  bench,  he  formed  partnership  with  Gen. 
Bela  M.  Hughes,  which  made  a  very  strong  law  firm.  Judge  Leonard's 
wealth  increased  and  when  he  died  he  left  a  handsome  competency  to  his  fam¬ 
ily.  During  the  first  year  of  the  Civil  war,  in  1861.  he  went  South,  whether 
to  carry  his  negroes  south  or  to  engage  in  the  Southern  cause  it  was  not 
known  to  his  friends  in  the  North.  He  was  drowned  in  Grand  river  at  Fort 
Gibson,  Indian  Territory,  in  that  year. 

The  Judge  had  great  will  power  and  a  large  brain  force.  He  was  a 
man  of  strong  prejudices — his  enemies  could  hardly  do  right  and  his  friends 
could  scarcely  do  wrong.  He  was  aware  of  this  peculiar  nature  and  brought 
his  will  power  to  war  against  it  as  much  as  possible.  He  was  greatly  devoted 
to  his  family,  and  educated  his  daughters  with  great  care,  regardless  of  ex¬ 
pense.  Rather  impatient  by  nature,  yet  he  was  fond  of  logical  discussion  and 
listened  with  patience  to  lawyers  of  any  ability.  In  short,  he  was  a  just  and 
able  judge. 

JUDGE  WILLIAM  B.  ALMOND. 

Judge  Almond  first  settled  in  Platte  City,  and  then  removed  to  Sparta. 
Buchanan  county,  in  1839.  By  birth  he  was  a  Virginian,  from  Prince  Edward 
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county,  and  a  graduate  of  Hampton  Sidney  College.  He  and  Gen.  Sterling 
A.  Price  were  from  the  same  county,  and  graduated  at  the  same  time  from  the 
same  institution.  He  was  educated  with  some  care  for  the  Presbyterian  min¬ 
istry,  but,  being  of  an  adventurous  disposition,  he  went  with  the  old  fur  com¬ 
pany  of  Smith,  Sublett  &  Jackson  to  their  depot  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  at 
the  headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone.  With  the  wages  he  received,  he  returned 
to  Virginia  and  studied  law.  He  then  returned  to  Missouri,  and  as  soon  as 
the  Platte  country  was  annexed  to  the  state,  he  settled  in  Platte  county.  He 
had  a  very  good  practice  for  a  few  years,  and  in  1844  he  formed  a  law  part¬ 
nership  with  Henry  M.  Vories,  later  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Missouri, 
which  relation  existed  until  1849,  when  Almond  went  to  California,  and  while 
there,  through  the  influence  of  Governor  Burnett,  of  that  state,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  judge.  He  remained  in  California  several  years,  and  accumulated 
twenty  thousand  dollars  and  then  returned  and  permanently  located  in  Platte 
City,  Missouri.  He  was  elected  judge  of  that  circuit,  comprising  the  “Platte 
country,”  in  1854.  After  a  short  time,  he  resigned  and  returned  to  California 
to  look  after  his  estate  there.  After  his  second  return  from  California,  he 
practiced  law  in  Platte  City  and  Leavenworth  until  his  death,  about  1861.  He 
died  suddenly,  while  at  the  breakfast  table.  He  was  a  fluent  speaker,  without 
proximating  eloquence.  He  was  a  fair  lawyer,  and,  while  not  an  orator,  was 
an  honorable  and  successful  advocate. 

JUDGE  IRA  K.  ALDERMAN. 

Among  the  well  known,  sturdy  and  ever-to-be-counted-upon  members  of 
the  Nodaway  county  bar,  may  be  named  Judge  Alderman,  who  was  born  in 
Morgan  county,  Ohio,  May  23,  1841,  a  son  of  Asahel  A.  Alderman,  native 
of  the  same  state.  He  was  reared  mostly  in  the  Buckeye  state,  spending  his 
boyhood  days  on  the  farm,  receiving  a  good  common  school  education.  When 
seventeen  years  of  age,  he  commenced  teaching  school,  and  made  all  prepara¬ 
tion  to  attend  college,  when  the  Civil  war  broke  out  in  all  its  terrible  fury.  He 
hastened  to  the  front,  enlisted  in  Company  B,  Thirty-sixth  Ohio  Regiment, 
under  Gen.  George  Crook.  He  served  over  three  years  and  was  in  the  thickest 
of  the  great  engagements  of  that  prolonged  civil  conflict.  He  participated  at 
the  battles  of  Second  Bull  Run,  South  Mountain,  Antietam,  Chickamauga, 
Missionary  Ridge,  Chattanooga  and  others.  Constant  exposure  caused  his 
health  to  fail  him,  but  he  pressed  onward  with  his  comrades  until  the  time  of 
his  enlistment  had  expired  and  was  discharged  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  September 
14,  1864.  He  spent  two  years  at  home  in  regaining  his  normal  health  and 
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then  moved  westward,  landing  at  Savannah,  Missouri,  April  22,  1866.  The 
latter  part  of  December,  the  same  year,  he  came  to  Maryville,  where  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  teaching  school.  His  health  having  materially  improved,  in  the 
summer  of  1867  he  returned  to  Ohio  and  July  31,  1867,  was  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  Hallie  S.  Lallance,  a  worthy  lady  of  French-American  parentage,  born 
in  Ohio.  The  place  of  her  birth  was  in  Meigs  county  and  the  date  was  May 
12,  1843.  In  October,  1868,  Mr.  Alderman  returned  with  his  wife  to  Mary¬ 
ville,  Missouri,  where  he  gave  attention  to  mercantile  pursuits  until  the  autumn 
of  1870,  when  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  Nodaway  county  probate  court, 
which  place  he  held  for  four  years  with  much  credit  to  himself.  While  in 
Ohio,  he  begun  the  study  of  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  Nodaway  county  bar 
in  1871.  Four  years  later  he  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of  law  at  Mary¬ 
ville,  and  in  August,  1879.  formed  a  partnership  with  L.  Isham  White.  The 
firm  soon  took  front  rank  among  the  legal  lights  of  Nodaway  county. 

Politically,  the  Judge  is  a  staunch  Republican  and  in  his  religious  faith  is 
a  Methodist  Episcopal  and  has  served  years  as  Sunday  school  superintendent. 
He  is  still  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law,  but  is  greatly  handicapped 
by  reason  of  being  afflicted  with  deafness. 

(The  facts  for  this  sketch  are  gleaned  from  the  “Bench  and  Bar”  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  published  several  years  since,  and  is  not  included  in  his  own  writings 
on  the  Bar  of  Nodaway  county.) 

Another  member  of  the  Nodaway  bar,  whose  name  should  not  be  omitted 
in  this  chapter  is  Hon.  A.  P.  Morehouse,  who  practiced  a  number  of  years, 
then  went  into  the  real  estate  business  and  was  a  partner  of  N.  Sisson.  He 
was  lieutenant-governor  and  became  governor  by  reason  of  the  death  of  Gen. 
John  S.  Marmaduke,  the  governor  of  Missouri.  He  never  practiced  law  after 
early  in  the  seventies.  Pie  began  his  law  practice  with  Col.  Amos  Graham 
at  Maryville.  He  was  elected  to  the  Missouri  Legislature  in  1876  and  from 
that  step  went  forth  until  he  was  seated  as  governor  of  his  state.  He  was  a 
bright,  far-seeing  man  and  possessed  of  much  financial  ability,  but  for  some 
unknown  cause  finally  ended  his  own  life,  casting  a  gloom  over  the  community 
in  which  he  had  resided  so  long.  He  passed  from  earth  in  the  autumn  of  1891. 

Another  disciple  of  Blackstone  was  B.  P.  Duffy,  who  practiced  law  and 
conducted  a  newspaper  in  Maryville  during  the  eighties.  He  failed  at  both 
because  he  allowed  one  to  interfere  with  the  other,  as  is  related  by  the  writer 
of  the  press  chapter  of  this  county. 

Still  another  who  will  be  remembered  by  the  citizens  who  resided  in  Mary¬ 
ville  in  the  eighties,  was  Frank  Griffin,  who  edited  a  newspaper  here  and  was 
a  radical  temperance  man, — that  is,  wrote  sensational  articles  against  saloons 
and  drug  stores.  He,  knowing  the  libel  laws,  managed  to  keep  out  of  the 
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clutches  of  that  law,  but  one  day  he  was  shot  and  killed  by  a  druggist  of  Mary¬ 
ville,  named  C.  G.  Jesse. 

PRESENT  BAR  OF  NODAWAY  COUNTY. 

The  following  were  practicing  law  in  Nodaway  county  in  the  spring  of 
1910 :  At  Maryville  there  were,  Ira  K.  Alderman,  J.  C.  Growney,  J.  S.  Shina- 
bargar,  Alvin  Bingaman,  L.  C.  Cook,  I.  V.  McMillan,  John  M.  Dawson,  T.  A. 
Cummins,  F.  W.  Armstrong,  George  P.  Wright,  M.  E.  Ford,  Ellis  G.  Cook, 
W.  C.  Frank,  W.  W.  Ramsay,  W  C.  Frank,  P.  L.  Growney,  C.  E.  Stillwell, 
William  E.  Wiles,  W.  G.  Sawyers,  M.  A.  Peery,  Joseph  FI.  Saylor,  R.  L.  Mc- 
Dougal,  G.  B.  Roseberry,  John  M.  Duncan,  A.  I7.  Harvey,  B.  R.  Martin, 
Charles  McCaffrey,  W.  H.  Crawford,  James  B.  Duncan,  G.  E.  Fleming,  W. 
A.  Blagg,  S.  R.  Beech,  M.  G.  Tate,  W.  L.  Johnson,  George  R.  Ellison,  John 
Newman.  Outside  of  Maryville,  in  Nodaway  county  there  were  the  follow¬ 
ing  attorneys  in  1910:  Jesse  F.  Robertson,  Burlington  Junction;  S.  E. 
Browne,  Hopkins;  P.  J.  Hainey,  Barnard;  W.  M.  Howden,  Skidmore;  S.  B. 
Fargo,  Skidmore. 

This  makes  a  total  of  forty-two  attorneys  in  the  county  at  this  time. 
Sketches  of  several  of  these  gentlemen  will  be  found  in  the  biographical  vol¬ 
ume  of  this  work. 

The  attorneys  of  this  bar  have  the  advantage  of  a  large  law  library  that 
is  continually  being  added  to.  This  is  kept  in  the  court  room,  convenient  for 
reference  for  the  judge  and  lawyers,  and  is  well  preserved,  being,  as  it  is, 
within  a  modern  book  case  set  of  shelving. 

The  court  room  walls  are  an  interesting  study,  for  on. their  surface  mav 
be  seen  hanging  many  portraits  of  former  and  deceased  judges  and  other 
court  officers.  Up  to  the  present  year  the  first  and  second  floors  of  the  build¬ 
ing  afforded  ample  room  for  all  court  purposes,  but  at  this  time  plans  are  ma¬ 
turing  by  which  witness  rooms  will  be  provided,  especially  for  ladies;  this  set 
of  rooms  will  doubtless  be  on  the  third  floor. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


COUNTY,  STATE  AND  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATION. 

While  this  is  in  no  sense  a  political  history  of  Nodaway  county,  it  will 
serve  to  inform  the  reader  as  to  the  general  political  bearings  and  tendencies 
of  the  voting  portion  of  the  population  from  an  early  day  to  the  present;  also 
to  show  who  have  served  the  county  as  its  representatives  in  county,  state  and 
national  official  positions. 

This  county  was  organized  in  1845,  ancl  from  that  date  to  i860 — or  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  fifteen  years  o.f  its  history— party  politics  wielded  but  a  slight 
influence  in  the  local  elections  and  general  government  of  the  various  town¬ 
ships  of  the  county.  Yet  it  is  true  that  many  of  the  settlers  from  the  earliest 
days  possessed  well  defined  political  views  and  were  radically  partisan  upon 
all  questions  pertaining  to  national  and  state  elections,  upon  which  an  indefi¬ 
nite  number  of  candidates  were  permitted  to  enter  the  race  for  office. 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  county’s  history  it  was  no  uncommon  sight  to 
see  candidates  for  sheriff,  county  treasurer,  etc.,  as  well  as  for  the  higher 
position  of  state's  representative,  astride  a  horse,  traveling  through  the  county 
or  district,  to  meet  the  voters  at  their  own  fireside,  to  sleep  beneath  their  hum¬ 
ble  roofs,  and  sit  about  their  tables,  and  compliment  the  good  housewife  and 
perhaps  fondle  and  kiss  the  rising  generation  of  little  ones  about  the  fireplace. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  newspapers  were  not  common  then,  and  that  other 
more  painful  fact  that  the  pioneers  who  were  thus  solicited  have  long  since 
passed  to  the  other  shore,  we  are  today  not  in  possession  of  many  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  early-day  campaign,  the  amusing  incidents  and  public  demonstra¬ 
tions.  It  is,  however,  known  that  in  some  of  those  early  campaigns  the  vari¬ 
ous  candidates  for  a  single  office  would  travel  together  from  settlement  to 
settlement.  Every  camp-meeting,  log  raising,  shooting  match  and  even  horse 
race  occurring  during  the  political  campaign  season  was  a  favorite  resort  of 
the  electioneer,  and  every  manner  of  device  was  adopted  by  each  candidate 
to  further  on  his  cause  at  the  polls. 

From  1845  to  i860  there  were  no  political  conventions  held  in  Nodaway 
county.  During  that  period  the  county  was  largely  Democratic, — two  to  one, 
— but  notwithstanding  this  fact,  occasionally  a  Whig,  on  account  of  his  special 
fitness  and  personal  popularity,  was  elected  to  office.  All  records  of  these 
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early  political  deliberations,  with  the  names  of  those  who  sought,  but  failed  to 
secure  office,  after  many  a  hard-fought  campaign,  have  been  lost,  mislaid  or 
destroyed,  so  that  only  tradition  and  conjecture  can  point  the  citizen  of  today 
to  what  may  or  may  not  have  transpired.  Fortunately,  however,  the  public 
records  are  intact  and  tell  the  story  of  who  were  successful  and  finally  filled  the 
various  political  positions  for  which  they  were  elected,  after  the  year  i860, 
and  the  same  will  here  be  given.  While  the  system  of  recording  the  result 
of  elections  was  not  in  any  manner  complete,  until  within  a  few  years,  yet  we 
give  such  facts  as  the  records  do  show,  irregular  as  they  may  appear  to  the 
citizen  of  today  who  has  now  but  to  search  the  pages  of  the  annual  elections, 
or  the  daily  newspaper  files,  to  find  just  who  was  the  winner  and  who  he  ran 
against  and  by  how  many  votes  he  was  elected. 

Under  the  present  system  of  state  laws  in  Missouri,  the  various  county 
officials  hold  their  terms  of  office  as  follows  : 

Presiding  judge  of  the  county  court,  four  years — elected  in  1906. 

County  court  judges,  two  years — elected  in  1908. 

Clerk  of  the  circuit  court,  four  years — elected  in  1906. 

County  clerk,  four  years — elected  in  1906. 

Recorder  of  deeds,  four  years — elected  in  1906. 

Prosecuting  attorney,  two  years — elected  in  1908. 

Sheriff,  four  years — elected  in  1908. 

Treasurer,  four  years — elected  in  1908. 

Coroner,  four  years — elected  in  1908. 

Surveyor,  four  years — elected  in  1908. 

County  superintendent  of  schools,  four  years  after  April  6,  1911.  One 
was  elected  April  6,  1909,  and  will  hold  office  until  April  6,  191 1. 

The  best  that  can  be  given  in  connection  with  the  election  returns  for 
Nodaway  county,  at  this  date  is  as  follows : 

PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


1868 — U.  S.  Grant  (R) . 

Votes 

.  1 . 1 04 

Horatio  Seymour  (D)  . 

•  587 

1872 — U.  S.  Grant  (R) . 

.1,693 

Horace  Greeley  (D).. 

.  1 .483 

1876—  Samuel  J.  Tilden  (D) . 

.  2,41 1 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  . 

.2,213 

Votes. 

1880 — W.  S.  Hancock  (D)...2,484 
James  A.  Garfield  (R)  .  .2,301 
1884 — Grover  Cleveland  (D)  .  . 

James  G.  Blaine  (R)  .  .  . 

1888 — Grover  Cleveland  (D) 

Maj .  27 
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presidents  of  the  united  states — (Continued). 


1892 — Grover  Cleveland  (D) 

Maj .  34 

Benj.  Harrison  (R) .  .  . 

1896 — William  McKinley  (R). 

W.  J.  Bryan  (D)  Maj.  .1,135 
1900 — William  McKinley  (R). 


W.  J  Bryan  (D) . 

1904 — Alton  B.  Parker  (D)  .  .  . 
Theodore  Roosevelt  (R) 

Maj .  519 

1908— W.  J.  Bryan  (D)  PL.  . .  6 

William  H.  Taft  (R)  .  . 


CONGRESSMEN. 


i860 — E.  H.  Norton . 1,084 

John  Scott .  241 

Harrison  Branch .  10 

1862— Benjamin  F.  Loan .  589 

John  P.  Bruce .  270 

H.  B.  Branch .  5 

1864 — (No  returns  preserved.) 

1866 — Benjamin  F.  Loan .  710 

G.  A.  Hawley .  254 

N.  Harris .  3 

1868 — Joel  F.  Aspen  (R) . 1,075 

M.  Oliver  (D) .  618 

1870 — I.  C.  Parker  (R) .  924 

J.  H.  Ellis  (D) .  986 

1872 — I.  C.  Parker  (R) . 1,706 

Bennett  Pike  (D) . 1,512 

Perry  H.  Talbott .  22 

1874 — D.  Rea  (D) . 1,522 

Thompson  (R)  . 1,384 

1876 — D.  Rea  (D) . 2,461 

Loan  (R)  . 2,224 


1878 — D.  Rea  (D) . 1,7 38 

Nicholas  Ford . 2,704 

1880 — James  Craig  (D) . 2,340 

Nicholas  Ford . 3-205 


1882 — M.  A.  Reed  (R)  Maj...  100 

Burns  . 

1884— Kelley  (R)  . 

1886 — B.  A.  Dunn  (D) . 

1888 — James  N.  Burns  Maj.  .  .  96 

1890 — Robert  P.  C.  Wilson  (D) 

1892 — Crowther  (D)  Maj.  ...  163 

1894 — Crowther  (D)  . 

1896 — C.  F.  Cochran  (D)  Maj.1,111 
1898— C.  F.  Cochran  (D)  Maj.  584 
1900 — C.  F.  Cochran  (D)  .  .  .  . 

1902 — C.  F.  Cochran  (D) . 

1904 — B.  F.  Fulkerson  (R) 

Maj .  382 

1906 — C.  F.  Booher  (D)  Maj..  44 
1908 — C.  F.  Booher  (D)  Maj..  56 


STATE  SENATORS. 

First  elected,  Ed.  Celly. 

Second  elected,  Gen.  Wilson. 

1862 — William  Herron  .  .  . 

1864 — P.  A.  Thompson  .  .  . 


1866 — D.  Bonham  . 

1868 — M.  G.  Roseberry  (R)  .  .  . 

1872— A.  E.  Wyatt  (R) . 

1876 — Thomas  Parish  (D)  .  .  . 
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state  senators —  ( Continued ) . 


1880 — John  Daniel  (D) . 

1884 — Lyman  A.  Parcher 
1888— M.  McKellop  (R)  Maj.. 
1892 — Shutts  (D)  Maj . 


1896 — E.  H.  Miller  (D)  Maj. .1,081 

1900 — William  E.  Stubbs . 

26  1904 — J.  W.  Peck  (R)  Maj...  369 
8  1908— J.  W.  Peck  (R)  Maj...  84 


state  representatives. 


1846 — Thomas  A.  Brown . 

1848— W.  Cock . 

1850 — Thomas  A.  Brown . 

1852 — Joseph  Nichols . 

1856 — Dr.  P.  H.  Talbott . 

1858 — Dr.  E.  T.  Davis . 

i860 — Amos  Graham . 

1862 — Alonzo  Thompson . 

1866 — William  A.  Jones  (D)  .  . 

1868 — William  A.  Jones  (D)  .  . 

1870 — William  A.  Jones  (D)  .  . 

1872 — S.  K.  Snively  (R)  .  .  .  . 

1 874 — Updegraff  ( D  )  . 

1876 — A.  P.  Morehouse  (D)  .  . 

1878— Ellis  (D)  . 

1880 — C.  A.  Anthony  (D)  .... 

1882 — A.  P.  Morehouse..  ... 

COUNTY 

1845 — Amos  Graham . 

i860 — B.  G.  Ford . 

1866 — Joseph  Jackson  (R)  .  .  .  . 

1868 — Joseph  Jackson  (R)  .  .  .  . 

1870 — Joseph  Jackson  (R)  .  .  .  . 

1874 — Joseph  Jackson  (  R)  .  .  .  . 
1878— John  S.  Miller  '(D)  .... 

1880— John  S.  Miller  (D)  .  .  .  . 

1882 — John  S.  Miller . 


C.  D.  Cook . 

1884 — C.  Anthony  (D) . 

McCoy  . 

1886— J.  T.  Daniel . 

1888 — John  B.  Kildow,  Maj.  .  .  216 

1890 — E.  W.  Bishop  (D) . 

A.  W.  Florea  (D) . 

1892 — Buholts  (D)  Maj .  27 

1894 — James  La  Favor,  Maj..  401 

1896 — Vanderhoef  . 

1898 — J.  Nicholas  (D)  Maj..  .  .  202 

1900 — Chas.  J.  Colden . 

1902 — C.  T.  Colden . 

1904 — J.  H.  Lemon  (R)  Maj.  .  316 
1906— J.  H.  Lemon  (R)  Maj.  .  106 

1908 — J.  H.  Lemon  (R)  Maj.  .  84 


clerks. 

1884 — John  S.  Miller . 

1 886 — Miles  McNeal  (  D) . 

1 888— Miles  McNeal  (D) . 

1890 — Miles  McNeal  (D)  Maj.  664 

1892 — Miles  McNeal  (D) . 

1894 — Jacob  Yaple  (  R)  Maj ...  385 

1896 — B.  C.  Halley  (D)  Maj.  .  685 

1898— T.  S.  Cordill  (D) . 

1900 — Nicholas . 
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1902 — Nicholas  .  i9o8: — G.  W.  Demott 

1904 — Nicholas .  1910 — G.  W.  Demott 

1906 — G.  W.  Demott,  Maj ....  692 

CIRCUIT  CLERKS. 


1845 — Amos  Graham  .  .  . 

i860 — James  B.  Prather. 
1862 — J.  C.  Terhune.  .  .  . 
1864 — J.  C.  Terhune 
1866 — J.  C.  Terhune 
1870 — Henry  Graves  .  .  . 
1874 — Henry  Graves 
1878 — L.  J.  Growney  .  .  . 
1882 — O.  P.  Torrance.  .  . 
1886 — William  F.  Smith, 


1890 — William  F.  Smith  (D) 

Maj .  533 

1894 — George  W.  Partridge 

(  R  )  Maj .  132 

1898 — William  Kelley  (D) 

Maj .  550 

1902 — William  Kelley  (D) .  .  .  . 

1906 — E.  Rathbun  (D)  Maj.  .  .  152 

1908 — E.  Rathbun  (D) . 


COUNTY  SURVEYORS. 


1845 — Green  McCafferty  (appointed) 
(No  record  to  1864) 

1864 — Nathan  Goslee . 

1868 — Joseph  Miller . 

1872 — R.  B.  Linnville . 

1876 — Joseph  Paquin . 

1880 — Joseph  Paquin . 

1884 — Arthur  Andrews  . 


1888— W.  W.  Case  (R)  Maj. .  .  242 

1892 — Young  (D)  Maj .  26 

1896 — Young  (D)  Maj . 1,139 

1900 —  . 

1904 — George  S.  Miller  (R) 

Maj .  301 

1908 — George  S.  Miller  ( R  )  .  .  . 

1910 — George  F.  Miller  ( R)  .  .  . 


SHERIFFS. 


1845 — Bartlett  Curl  .... 

1847 — C.  S.  Burns . 

1850 — James  Pennington 

1855 —  S.  M.  Juster . 

1856 —  James  B.  Prather 
1858 — B.  F.  Torrance  .  . 


1860 —  Thomas  J.  McOuaid.  .  .  . 

1861—  T.  K.  Beal . 

1862 —  William  Swinford . 

1864 — J.  E.  Alexander . 

1866— I.  N.  Wray . 

1868 — John  Ham  (R) . 
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SHERIFFS- 

1870 — J.  F.  Bainum  (R) . 

[872 — Scribner  R.  Beech  (R)  .  . 

1874 — Scribner  R.  Beech  (R)  .  . 
1876 — Joseph  M.  Cooper  (D)  .  . 

1878 — Henry  Toel  (R) . 

1880 — Henry  Toel  (R) . 

1882 — James  Anderson . 

1884 — James  Anderson . 

1886 — Frank  Owens . 

1888 — Thomas  J.  Parle  (R)  .  .  . 

1890 — Barnard  Moran  (D) 

COUNTY 

1845- — -John  Jackson . 

1847 —  Peter  Loar  (appointed) 

1 848 —  J ohn  J ackson . 

1855 — A.  T.  Jenkins  (appoint¬ 
ed) 

i860 — W.  J.  Bickett . 

1862 — J.  P.  Coover . 

1864 — J.  P.  Coover . 

1866 — W.  L.  Johnson . 

1868 — Samuel  Lutes  (R)  .  .  .  . 

1870 — H.  H.  Geiger  (R) . 

1872 — Henry  M.  Carver  (R)  . 

1874 — Patrick  J.  Keeler  (D)  .  . 

1876 — Joseph  Updegraff  (D)  . 

1880 — Joseph  LTpdegraff  (D). 

1882 — John  T.  Daniel . 

Record  gone  to  i860. 

i860 — John  Lieber . 

1862 — John  Lieber . 

1866 — George  Lucas . 

1868 — Thomas  Wright  . 

1870 — G.  H.  Sexton  (R) . 

1872 — Robert  Cox  (R)  . 


-(Continued). 

Maj . 

1892 — B.  F.  Pixler  (R)  Maj .  .  . 
1894 — B.  F.  Pixler  (R)  Maj .  .  . 
I896— W.  H.  Collins  (D)  Maj. 
1898 — W.  H.  Collins  (D)  Maj. 

1900 — Enis  . 

1902 — Enis  . 

1904 — G.  L.  Evans  (R)  Maj.  . 
1906 — G.  L.  Evans  (R)  Maj.  . 
1908 — Wm.  R.  Tilson  (R) 
Maj . 

TREASURERS. 

1884 — John  T.  Daniel . 

1886 — George  W.  Snapp . 

1888— John  T.  Welch . 

1890 — Elihu  Jones  (D)  Maj.. 

1892 — Jones  (D)  Maj . 

1894 — H.  E.  Johnston  (R) 

Maj . 

1896 — Frank  Owens  (D)  Maj. 
1898 — Frank  Owens  (D)  Maj. 

1900 — Litts  . 

1902 — Litts  . 

1904 — N.  C.  Covey  (R)  Maj.. 
1906 — N.  C.  Covev  (R)  Maj.  . 
1908 — S.  H.  Williams  (D) 
Maj . 

CORONERS. 

1874 — John  Dean  (D)  . 

1876 — Thomas  Philips  (D)  .  .  . 
1878 — Thomas  Philips  (D)  .  .  . 
1880 — Thomas  Philips  (D) 

1882 — J.  M.  Larrabee . 

1884— John  H.  Curnett.  Maj .  .  . 
1886 — Geo.  S.  E.  Vaughn.... 


32 

47 

416 

1,007 
61 1 


37 

39 

437 


34 

76 

423 

878 

492 


37 

55 


154 


53 
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1888 — Adam  Terhune,  Maj .  .  .  . 

57 

1898 — E.  L.  Crowson  (D)  Maj.  321 

1890 — F.  M.  Martin . 

1900 — F.  A.  Lee . 

1892 — Martin  (D)  Maj . 

19 

1902 — F.  A.  Lee . 

1894 — B.  F.  Goodson  (R)  Maj. 

280 

1904 — J.  H.  Todd  .  . . 

1896 — J.  E.  Shearer  (D) 

1906 — H.  S.  Dowell  (D)  Maj.  87 

Maj . 

1 ,046 

1908— J.  H.  Todd . 

CIRCUIT 

JUDGES. 

1845 — Solomon  L.  Leonard.  .  . 

1871- — Bennett  Pike  (D)  .... 

1846 — William  S.  Almond  .  .  . 

1874— Henry  S.  Kelley  (R)  .  . 

1856 — Elijah  H.  Norton  . 

1880 — Henry  S.  Kelley  (R)  .  . 

i860 — Silas  Woodson  . 

r886 — C.  A.  Anthony  . 

1864 — William  Herren  . 

1898 — G.  Craig  (D)  Maj .  412 

1869 — I.  C.  Parker  (R) . 

1904 — W.  C.  Ellison  (D)  Maj.  500 

COUNTY  JUDGES - JUSTICES. 

1845 —  Thomas  A.  Brown.  James  M.  Fulkerson,  John  Lowe. 

1846 —  Thomas  A.  Brown,  John  Lowe,  William  Hutson. 

1847 —  Thomas  Adams,  Gilliam  Baley,  Wm.  McDowell. 

1848 —  William  Ingels,  Peter  Loar,  William  McDowell. 

1850 — J.  W.  Beckett,  Adam  Terhune,  Joel  Hedgepeth. 

1852 — Adam  Terhune,  Joel  Hedgepeth,  Moses  Stingley. 

1854 — Hiram  Elliott,  William  V.  Smith.  William  Emerson. 

1856 — William  B.  Smith,  Henry  Neal,  Ambrose  Cain. 

1858 — Thomas  A.  Brown,  Stephen  Morehouse,  Jacob  Vinsonhaler. 
i860 — Stephen  Morehouse,  Thomas  A.  Brown,  William  V.  Smith. 

1862 — John  Wray,  T.  D.  Wallace,  J.  E.  Alexander. 

1864 — T.  D.  Wallace,  L.  T.  Ellis,  M.  D.  Nobles. 

1866 — T.  D.  Wallace,  L.  T.  Ellis,  M.  D.  Nobles. 

1868 — Andrew  Royal,  William  Leeper,  Elijah  Shelton. 

1870 — A.  Terhune,  William  Leeper,  Elijah  Shelton. 

1872 — A.  Terhune,  William  Brady,  William  R.  Hays. 

1872 — John  M.  Bell,  S.  L.  McDowell,  R.  B.  Linnville,  William  W.  Wray, 
Alex.  M.  Hulse,  E.  George,  M.  Skidmore,  John  A.  Mendenhall, 
James  Wakefield,  J.  W.  Hotailing,  Rufus  McMackin,  C.  Farnean,  M. 
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D.  Nobles,*  C.  W.  Hardesty.  The  above  were  elected  June,  1872, 
Samuel  McFarland  was  appointed  in  lieu  of  R.  B.  Linnville,  elected 
county  surveyor. 

Elected  April,  1873 — C.  L.  McDowell,  Samuel  McFarland,  William  M.  Pis- 
toe,  Alex.  Gray,  C.  W.  Hardesty,  E.  George,  Marteny  Skidmore, 
John  A.  Mendenhall,  James  M.  Clizer,  Samuel  Phillips.  Rufus  Mc- 
Mackin,  C.  Farnham,  M.  D.  Nobles,  John  M.  Bell. 

From  1873  to  1878,  the  county  was  divided  into  four  districts,  one  judge 
being  elected  at  large. 

Elected  July,  1873 — S.  T.  Kennedy,  Martin  Landfather,  Amos  B.  Bentley, 
Stephen  K.  Wray,  C.  W.  Hardesty. 

Elected  April,  1874 — Same  as  last  court,  except  John  M.  Bell,  in  lieu  of  S. 
K.  Wray. 

1876 — Same  as  above,  except  Ed.  Donlin,  elected  April,  1876,  in  lieu  of  Amos 
Bentley. 

July,  1877 — Samuel  T.  Kennedy,  Martin  Landfather,  and  Ed.  Donlin.  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  governor. 

From  1878  the  county  was  divided  into  two  districts,  one  judge  being  elected 
at  large,  the  judge  at  large  holding  for  four  years,  the  others  hold¬ 
ing  for  two  years  each. 

Elected  November,  1878 — Samuel  F.  Guthrie,  for  four  years,  E.  B.  Dins- 
more,  two  years,  and  C.  M.  Myers,  for  two  years. 

November,  1880 — C.  M.  Myers  and  Judge  Dale  were  elected  for  two  years 
each.  Judge  Guthrie  holding  over. 

1882 — Philip  Dale  (at-large),  C.  M.  Mvers  and  George  Hotaling. 

1884 — Martin  Landfather  and  Yaples. 

1886 — R.  N.  Townsend,  E.  W.  Bishop  and  E.  Fast. 

1888 — Jacob  Shamberger  (D)  and  E.  Fast  (R.) 

1890 — W.  Yehle,  John  W.  Ballard  and  A.  Gordon. 

1892 — Schrieber  (D)  and  Woods  (R.) 

1894 — J.  C.  Curfman  (R),  C.  C.  Baker  and  William  Woods. 

1896 — McKee  and  Kennedy. 

1898 — F.  E.  Rogers. 

1900 — F.  E.  Rogers,  W.  T.  White  ford,  W.  H.  Sowers. 

1902 — Messrs  Jackson  (D),  Whiteford  (D)  and  Gray  (R.) 

1904 — W.  T.  Conlin  (R)  and  M.  W.  Staples. 

1906 — H.  H.  McClurg  (D),  presiding,  J.  H.  Campbell  and  John  Campbell. 

1908 — James  H.  Campbell  (D),  and  M.  McGettigan. 
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PROBATE  JUDGES. 

1866 — A.  Royal .  1890 — J.  R.  Newman  . 

1870 — I.  K.  Alderman .  1894 — J-  H.  Saylor  (R)  Maj...  225 

1874 — Stephen  Morehouse  ....  1898 — M.  G.  Tate  (D)  Maj .  229 

1878 — Frederick  Snyder  .  1902 — J.  W.  Thompson. . 

1882 — J.  R.  Newman  .  1906 — William  H.  Conn  (R) 

1886— J.  R.  Newman  .  Maj .  180 

RECORDER  OF  DEEDS. 


This  office  was  created  in  1882,  prior  to  which  time  the  duties  of  this 
office  had  been  performed  by  the  county  clerk.  The  following  have  served 
as  recorders : 


1882- — E.  C.  P.  Hawkins  (by  ap- 

1894— W.  C.  Pierce  (  R)  Maj.. 

564 

pointment)  . 

1898 — John  T.  Welch  (R)  Maj. 

78 

1882— Henry  Toel  . 

1 002— Merrisfan  . 

1886 — -L.  J.  Grownev  . 

1906 — L.  E.  Carpenter  (D)  Maj. 

87 

1890 — John  Donlin  (D)  . 

PROSECUTING  ATTORNEYS. 


1872— Jackson . 

1 874 — Anthony  . 

1876— John  Edwards  . 
1878 — W.  W.  Ramsay 
1880 — W.  W.  Ramsay  . 
1882 — L.  M  Lane  .... 

1884 — L-  M.  Lane . 

1886 — W.  E.  Ellison  (D) 

1888 — H.  Burnett . 

1890 — G.  Craig  (D) 


1892 — Yinsonhaler  (R)  . 

1894 — Joseph  Shinnabarger  (R) 

1896 — John  Dawson  (D)  . 

1898 — W.  R.  Martin  (D) 

1 900  — . 

1902 — Blagg  (D)  . 

1904 — J.  L.  Funk  (R)  . 

1906— John  M.  Dawson  (D) 
1908 — W.  E.  Wiles  (R)  . 


COUNTY  ATTORNEYS. 

1867 —  J.  P.  Crew,  appointed.  .  .  . 

1868—  I.  V.  McMillan  . 

1870 — H.  M.  Jackson . 

1872 — H.  M.  Jackson . 


1874— Cyrus  A.  Anthony 
1876 — John  Edwards  .  . 
r88o — W.  W.  Ramsay  .  . 
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COUNTY  COLLECTORS. 

Prior  to  1873,  the  sheriff  acted  as  collector  of  taxes;  from  1873  on  to 
1877  the  treasurer  was  collector.  The  first  regular  collector,  as  an  office, 
was  in  1877,  when  James  W.  Lamar  received  the  appointment.  March  5, 
1878.  P.  J.  Keeler  was  appointed;  Joseph  Skidmore  was  elected  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1878,  and  Ed.  Vinsonhaler  in  1880. 

Really  the  pioneer  collector  of  taxes  in  this  county  was  Burt  Curl,  who 
was  appointed  the  first  sheriff  also. 

COUNTY  ASSESSORS. 

Daniel  McCarty,  appointed  in  1845,  resigned  and  Elhanan  Reinhart  was 
appointed  in  his  place.  In  1847  James  L.  Ray  served;  1850,  Dyer  Cash; 
1851,  Isaac  Harris;  1853,  John  F.  Davis;  1855,  B.  F.  Sims;  i860.  Arch,  re¬ 
moved,  and  L.  T.  Ellis  appointed;  i860,  A.  P.  Craven  elected;  1862,  James  A. 
Forrest;  A.  C.  Votaw,  appointed;  he  resigned  in  1865;  1865,  L.  T.  Ellis  ap¬ 
pointed;  1866.  John  M.  Busby  elected;  1866,  W.  H.  Stewart  elected;  1868, 
Spencer  Stark  elected;  no  county  assessor  in  Nodaway  county  until  1877; 
1877,  L.  J.  Growney;  1878.  James  C.  Pistole  elected;  1880,  James  M.  Given 
elected,  but  did  not  serve  on  account  of  county  organization  going  into  effect. 

SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS  AND  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

About  all  the  records  disclose  on  these  officials  is  the  following : 

1852— James  Saunders .  1881 — D.  L.  Chaney . 

1855 — C.  S.  Burns .  1886 — B.  F.  Duncan  . 

1857 — C.  S.  Burns  .  1890 — C.  A.  Hawkins . 

1859- — C.  S.  Burns  .  1894 — L.  C.  Cook . 

1862 —  L.  T.  Ellis .  1896 — R.  E.  McCann . 

1863 —  B.  G.  Ford .  1900 — G.  P.  Wright . 

1863 —  M.  G.  Roseberry .  1902 — Miss  Maggie  Pascal  .... 

1864 —  A.  C.  Votaw .  1904- — Ellis  Cook  . 

1867-  — I.  N  Albin  .  1904 — W.  M.  Oakerson . 

1868 —  S.  C.  McClusky  to  1881.  .  1906 — W.  M.  Oakerson  . 

Daniel  Calun  . 

CIRCUIT  ATTORNEYS. 

This  office  was  only  in  existence  in  Nodaway  county  from  1845  t°  1868. 
The  men  who  served  on  this  circuit  were : 

I.  N.  Jones.  1846;  L.  Archer,  1849;  James  Craig,  1852;  J.  M.  Bassett, 
1857;  Joseph  Grubb,  1862;  I.  C.  Parker,  1864;  Jeff  Chandler,  1866;  B.  K. 
Davis,  1868. 
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POLITICAL  OUTLINE  OF  THE  COUNTY. 

The  first  record  of  elections  preserved  in  this  county  was  the  year  before 
the  Civil  war,  i860.  At  that  election  there  were  cast  one  thousand  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-five  votes.  Shortly  after  that  election  the  great  Civil  war 
cloud  burst  in  the  political  sky  of  the  nation,  and  then  all  political  differences 
were  forgotten  so  far  as  local  government  was  concerned.  At  least  they  were 
held  in  abeyance  by  the  excitement  generated  in  the  friction  between  the  two 
great  contending  armies — the  Union  and  Confederate. 

At  the  fall  election  in  1862  the  total  vote  cast  in  this  county  was  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-four,  B.  F.  Loan  receiving  five  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
votes  for  a  seat  in  Congress.  Many  were  then  absent  in  the  army  and  the 
vote  was  necessarily  li  ght. 

No  record  of  the  election  of  1863  and  1864  is  to  be  had  now  among  the 
county's  records. 

The  ending  of  the  war  found  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  for  about  three  years  there  was  little  opposition  against  the  reign  of 
this  party. 

One  writer  of  about  that  date  says  : 

“Many  citizens  of  the  county,  under  the  state  constitution  adopted  in 
1865,  were  disfranchised  on  account  of  their  participation  in  or  sympathy 
with  the  Rebellion.  Many  of  the  older  citizens  in  the  county  for  several  years 
would  not  take  the  test  oath  by  the  state  constitution  made  requisite  to  com¬ 
plete  citizenship.  The  interest  in  governmental  affairs  of  those  thus  situated 
necessarily  abated.  During  the  period  of  this  political  status,  the  Republican 
party  held  frequent  conventions  and  placed  candidates  in  the  field  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  county  offices.  The  election  held  in  the  county  in  the  autumn  of  1866 — 
the  next  year  after  the  close  of  the  civil  conflict — resulted  in  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  votes.  Though  the  war  was  over,  there  were  a  large  number  of 
citizens  who  could  not  qualify  under  the  ‘registration  law,’  then  in  force, 
and  were  not  allowed  to  cast  their  vote.” 

The  campaign  of  1868 — the  presidential  year — was  the  one  in  which  Gen 
LT.  S.  Grant  was  nominated  and  elected  President.  The  party  motto  of  Re¬ 
publican  forces  was  “Grant,  Colfax  and  Peace.” 

The  Democrats  held  their  first  county  convention  here,  since  the  war, 
during  that  season.  Early  in  the  season  A.  P.  Morehouse  and  Joseph  E. 
Alexander  were  chosen  delegates  to  the  first  Democratic  convention  held  in 
Missouri  after  the  war.  It  was  held  at  St.  Louis  and  upon  their  return  Noda- 
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way  Democracy  put  forth  every  effort  to  make  a  strong  organization  in  the 
county  and  put  it  upon  a  fair  fighting  footing  with  the  Republican  forces. 
During  that  summer  the  Democrats  held  rousing  political  meetings  and  a 
grand  rally  at  Maryville,  which  was  attended  by  members  of  the  party  from 
all  points  of  the  compass.  The  old-time  spirit  of  Democracy  that  had  pre¬ 
vailed  before  the  war  was  rekindled. 

The  opposition — the  Republican  party — was  not  asleep  either,  but  made 
a  stirring  canvass.  This  political  party  also  held  a  rally  at  the  county  seat. 
While  it  seems  there  was  no  well-defined  plan  for  canvassing  the  county  by 
either  party,  as  has  been  the  almost  universal  custom  since  then,  yet  both 
parties  had  prominent  speakers  supported  from  outside  and  their  addresses 
stirred  the  voters  to  a  lively  interest.  It  was  in  that  “after  the  war”  cam¬ 
paign  that  the  Republican  party  were  aroused  by  speeches  from  B.  K.  Davis, 
M.  G.  Roseberry,  A.  B.  Cornell,  Spence  Stark  and  others.  The  Democratic 
speakers  included  such  strong  men  as  A.  P.  Morehouse,  Lafayette  Dawson, 
Stephen  Morehouse,  Perry  H.  Talbott  and  several  others. 

The  total  number  of  votes  cast  at  that  election  (1868)  was  one  thou¬ 
sand  six  hundred  and  ninety-one.  The  Republican  party  won  and  elected 
the  entire  ticket  by  majorities  running  from  three  to  five  hundred. 

The  following  year,  the  Democrats  kept  alive  their  organization  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  Democratic  paper. 

Before  the  opening  guns  of  the  campaign  of  1870  had  been  heard,  there 
had  grown  up  a  discontent.  One  faction  chafed  under  the  sting  of  political 
prescription.  This  faction  was  soon  known  as  the  Liberal  Republican  move¬ 
ment.  It  drew  unto  itself  all  men  who  were  opposed  to  the  original  Republican 
party.  This  party  was  in  favor  of  the  constitutional  amendments  being  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  people  at  the  1870  election.  The  Republicans  split  on  this 
issue  and  A.  B.  Cornell,  editor  of  the  Maryville  Journal,  formally  opposed 
the  amendments  and  in  consequence  there  was  a  new  paper  started — the 
Maryville  Republican — edited  by  M.  G.  Roseberry.  This  paper  advocated  the 
main  issues  of  the  Republican  party  and  favored  the  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments.  That  year  there  were  but  two  parties  in  the  field  in  Nodaway  county — 
the  Republican  and  Liberal  Republican.  The  contest  was  spirited;  both 
parties  stumped  the  county  and  foreign  speakers  faced  one  another  from  both 
sides.  The  result  was  a  vote  on  governor:  J.  W.  McClurg  (R.),  one  thou¬ 
sand;  B.  Gratz  Brown  (D.),  nine  hundred  and  ninety-five.  Congressman  I. 
C.  Parker  (R.)  was  ahead  in  this  county  by  eight  votes.  The  constitutional 
amendments  had  the  following  majorities  : 
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Fifth  Amendment,  carried  by  661  majority. 

Second  Amendment,  carried  by  1,546  majority. 

Third  Amendment,  carried  by  1,618  majority. 

Fourth  Amendment,  carried  by  592  majority. 

Fifth  Amendment,  carried  by  661  majority. 

Sixth  Amendment,  carried  by  1,688  majority. 

The  total  number  of  votes  cast  at  that  election  was  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-five.  The  Republicans  elected  seven  of  the  county  officers, 
and  the  Liberals  only  three. 

After  that  election,  all  residents  of  Nodaway  county  could  exercise  the 
elective  franchise.  Democracy  assumed  its  old  place  as  organized  in  1868 
and  the  Liberal  Republicans  generally  went  back  to  their  old  ranks,  but  some 
remained  with  the  Democrats.  In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1872  the 
interest  was  not  great  here  in  this  county.  Two  tickets  were  in  the  field — 
the  Democratic  and  Republican — the  one  in  favor  of  Grant  for  his  second 
term  and  the  others  in  favor  of  Horace  Greeley.  The  majority  in  this 
county  for  Grant  was  two  hundred,  the  total  number  of  votes  polled  being 
three  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-five. 

The  financial  panic  of  1873  caused  the  Democrats  to  take  courage  and 
make  the  most  of  their  opportunity  in  the  campaign  of  1874.  Both  parties 
were  early  in  the  field  and  doing  their  best  to  show  the  voter  where  his  path 
of  duty  was.  Nodaway  county  was  organized  into  township  organizations 
and  tracts  and  political  literature  were  spread  throughout  the  county,  pro  and 
con  to  the  issues  of  that  campaign.  The  Patrons  of  Husbandry  and  Henry 
George  factions  in  politics  found  themselves  within  an  Independent  party. 
Three  county  conventions  were  held,  three  sets  of  county  candidates  put  up 
and  a  triangular  fight  was  entered  into.  The  battle  was  warm  and  full  of  in¬ 
terest.  The  Democrats  were  successful  in  carrying  the  same  by  thirty-three 
majority  for  Governor  Hardin,  while  they  elected  six  county  officers  as  against 
two  for  the  Republicans.  It  was  a  great  day  for  Democracy,  for  it  was  the 
first  real  victory  in  twenty-four  eventful  years. 

By  the  opening  of  the  political  campaign  of  1876,  another,  or  really 
the  same,  financial  panic  was  working  destruction  to  business  interests  all 
over  the  country.  Both  Democracy  and  Republicanism  feared  a  new  party 
might  spring  into  power,  hence  met  in  sundry  conventions  throughout  the 
country  and  discussed  the  financial  affairs  and  really  they  acted  like  wise  men. 
more  than  like  politicians.  They  sought  to  calm  the  troubled  waters  on  the 
sea  of  finance.  The  two  old  parties  put  each  a  set  of  candidates  up  and  in 
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Nodaway  county  the  contest  was  heated  from  the  start  to  the  counting  out  of 
votes.  This  went  on  till  the  night  before  the  election.  The  total  vote  cast  was 
four  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-three  for  President,  the  Democratic 
majority  in  the  county  was  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  and  all  county  offi¬ 
cers  on  the  Democratic  ticket  were  elected. 

The  financial  question  had  not  been  settled  (at  least  in  the  minds  of  de¬ 
signing  leaders),  hence  in  the  winter  of  1877-78  the  Greenback  party  had  its 
birth.  Meetings  were  held  all  over  Nodaway  county,  and  men  who  had  been 
considered  tried  and  true,  in  both  old  political  parties,  went  over  into  the 
new  party.  So  alarming  was  the  situation  to  the  old  party  men  that  con¬ 
ventions  and  mass  meetings  were  called,  at  which  the  people  were  entreated 
not  to  follow  off  after  strange  gods,  but  take  their  places  in  the  old  parties 
and  work  for  financial  success.  However,  three  tickets  were  found  in  the 
field  in  1878 — the  Republican,  Democratic  and  Greenback  parties.  The  total 
number  of  votes  cast  in  Nodaway  county  was  four  thousand  four  hundred  and 
forty-two.  The  Democrats  elected  eleven  county  officers,  while  the  Re¬ 
publicans  elected  two. 

In  the  1880  presidential  campaign  Nodaway  county  Republicans  were 
much  divided  over  the  question  of  U.  S.  Grant  being  nominated  for  a  third 
term.  The  “Third  Term”  faction  canvassed  this  county  in  order  to  secure 
a  delegation  favorable  to  Grant  at  the  state  convention.  This  inflamed  the 
opposition  to  Grant,  and  when  the  time  came  for  holding  the  Republican  con¬ 
vention  in  Nodaway  county  the  opposition  evened  up  by  defeating  every  man 
who  asked  their  votes  as  delegates  to  the  state  convention.  The  result  was 
that  no  Grant  men  were  sent.  This  also  resulted  in  the  selection  of  S.  C. 
McClusky  as  one  of  the  Republican  delegates  from  Missouri  to  the  Chicago 
national  convention.  He  proved  himself  true  throughout  the  famous  con¬ 
vention,  and  voted  against  Grant  and  in  favor  of  Washburn  until  the  last 
vote,  when  he  voted  for  Gen.  James  A.  Garfield,  who  was  nominated  and 
elected. 

The  total  number  of  votes  cast  in  Nodaway  county  that  year  was  five 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-four;  the  Democrats  had  a  majority 
over  the  Republicans  of  one  hundred  and  eightv-three.  The  Democrats 
elected  seven  of  the  county  officers  and  the  Republicans  three. 

Since  1874  the  county  administration  has  been  pretty  evenly  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties.  Perhaps  no  county  in  the 
state  has  been  more  evenly  divided  between  the  two  great  political  organiza¬ 
tions  than  Nodaway.  The  Greenback  and  Independent  parties  in  their  palmy 
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days  were  unable  to  carry  the  county,  but  were  successful  in  electing  a 
congressman  from  the  district  in  which  Nodaway  county  is  situated.  These 
close  political  contests  have  really  been  of  much  benefit  to  this  county,  even 
as  evenly  divided  parties  are  to  the  nation,  by  causing  one  party  to  watch  the 
movements  of  their  officials,  to  keep  them  in  the  correct  lines,  knowing  that 
the  opposite  political  party  is  constantly  watching  their  every  official  act. 
This  purifies  the  political  atmosphere  as  does  the  fierce  lightning  on  a  mid¬ 
summer’s  day  the  heavens  about  us.  Indeed,  it  is  no  bad  sign  when  a  stranger 
is  enquiring  “What  is  the  politics  of  this  county  or  state”  to  hear  the  reply. 
“Pretty  evenly  divided.”  While  a  radical  partisan,  of  either  political  faith, 
will  not  agree  with  this  theory,  nevertheless  it  is  true  philosophy. 

SPECIAL  ELECTIONS. 

Among  the  various  special  elections  held  within  this  county,  may  be  named 
the  following:  On  June  11,  1889,  occurred  an  election  in  the  various  town¬ 
ships  in  Nodaway  county,  to  determine  whether  swine  should  be  longer  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  at  large  or  whether  or  not  the  owners  of  such  stock  should 
be  compelled  to  restrain  the  same.  The  result  was  a  majority  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  in  favor  of  restraining  swine. 

The  special  elections  relating  to  giving  aid  to  railroad  companies  in  the 
matter  of  constructing  railway  lines  through  Nodaway  county  have  been 
touched  on  in  the  chapter  on  Railroads,  hence  need  not  be  repeated  in  this 
connection. 


LOCAL  OPTION  SPECIAL  ELECTION. 

The  question  of  granting  license  to  saloons  in  Nodaway  county  was  tested 
at  a  special  election  held  on  September  12,  1907.  which  resulted  in  the  county 
(outside  the  city  of  Maryville)  going  six  hundred  and  fifty-five  majority 
against  the  liquor  traffic,  while  the  city  went  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  in 
favor  of  saloons.  The  vote  by  precincts  was  as  follows : 


Against  License. 

For  License. 

Jefferson  Township  .  . 

.  32 

258 

Polk  Township  . 

.  260 

1 10 

Monroe  Township  .... 

.  163 

53 

Green  Township  . 

.  11 7 

65 
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Nodawav  Township  . 

•••  US 

144 

Atchison  Township . 

.  .  .  81 

61 

Union  Township . 

•••  173 

38 

Lincoln  Township . 

...  130 

121 

Hopkins  Township . 

.  .  .  181 

IOI 

Independence  Township  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .  129 

148 

Jackson  Township . 

...  183 

114 

White  Cloud  Township  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .  136 

33 

Hughes  Township  . 

•  •  •  ' 134 

103 

Grant  Township . 

.  .  .  185 

35 

City  of  Maryville  . 

...  378 

577 

Totals . 

.  .  .2,417 

1,961 

According  to  the  state  law,  any  city  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  popu¬ 
lation  may  license  providing  a  majority  of  voters  so  elect,  even  though  the 
county  outside  may  go  against  the  proposition,  which  it  did  in  this  case. 
The  fact  that  Maryville  went  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  for  saloons  has 
given  the  county  seat  the  only  drinking  places  within  the  county,  and  two 
saloons  have  a  monopoly  on  the  liquor  trade. 

Another  special  election  was  held  in  September,  1907,  to  determine 
whether  the  county  should  bond  itself  in  the  sum  of  thirty -five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  for  funds  with  which  to  erect  a  new  poor  house,  which  measure  carried 
by  a  vote  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-seven  for  and  seven  hundred 
and  thirteen  against. 


THE  PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

I 

The  Grange  movement — Patrons  of  Husbandry— had  its  run  in  this 
county,  as  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Elkhorn  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  in 
Hughes  township,  was  organized  in  January,  1873.  by  the  following  charter 
members:  J.  B.  Decker  and  wife,  T.  B.  Greenelsh  and  wife,  I.  Colter  and 
wife,  Ed.  Thayer  and  wife,  J.  M.  Lineville  and  wife.  The  charter  was 
granted  October  15,  1873,  and  the  Grange  was  reorganized  September  20, 
1880.  A  Grange  hall  was  built  in  1880 — a  frame  building,  costing  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  It  was  organized  by  Col.  Jasper  Needham,  of  Out- 
ly,  Kansas,  November,  1880.  The  worthy  master  was  W.  H.  Bell;  overseer 
W.  A.  Sewell;  secretary,  J.  B.  Deekes ;  chaplain.  D.  Fullington ;  lecturer,  C. 
E.  Bowen ;  steward,  A.  Eorcade.  It  had  a  membership  of  one  hundred  at 
one  time,  about  1882. 
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There  were  many  other  granges  in  this  county,  but  with  the  passing  of 
years  and  a  change  in  opinions  about  the  “middle  men,”  etc.,  the  movement 
went  down.  However,  it  was  productive  of  much  good  and  served  well  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  instituted. 


CHAPTER  X. 


MILITARY  HISTORY  OF  NODAWAY  COUNTY. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  author  of  a  local  history  of  any  county  in 
Missouri,  in  common  with  any  state  south  of  “Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,”  that 
no  more  accurate,  detailed  and  complete  record  concerning  the  various  regi¬ 
ments  and  companies  of  troops  that  served  in  the  Civil  war  has  ever  been 
published.  The  only  reason  is  a  good  one.  generally  speaking,  for  in  states 
that  had  about  as  many  men  on  the  Confederate  side  as  on  the  Union  side, 
and  who  were  contending  as  devastating  forces  on  the  very  soil  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  in  which  they  enlisted,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  of 
the  rolls  and  muster  sheets  and  other  records  of  the  military  movements  of 
such  a  state  were  lost  and  destroyed  by  battling  armies  during  that  memor¬ 
able  four-year  struggle.  The  county  officers  and  the  newspaper  press  of 
Missouri  also  paid  but  little  attention  to  such  matters,  until  it  was  too  late 
to  recover  many  valuable  war  records,  which  today  would  be  greatly  prized  by 
the  sons  of  the  soldiers  who  fought  in  that  great  civil  contest.  In  the  utter 
absence  of  any  history  of  the  various  companies  that  went  forth  from  Noda¬ 
way  county,  on  both  the  Union  and  Confederate  sides,  it  is  only  possible  to 
give  the  reader  of  local  history  a  faint  idea  of  the  volunteer  soldiers  who 
went  out  from  this  county  from  April,  1861,  to  the  close  of  the  Rebellion. 
Nearly  all  of  the  old  men  are  deceased  and  the  state  archives  are  silent  as 
the  tomb  concerning  rosters  of  men  by  counties.  It  is,  therefore,  left  to  a  few 
who  remember  those  trying  days,  and  to  the  searcher  who  may  be  able  to  here 
and  there  secure  a  bit  of  history,  found  in  illy-kept  records  or  paper  files, 
to  furnish  any  clue  for  the  present  day  writer  to  formulate  a  readable,  in¬ 
telligent  and  authentic  account  of  Nodaway  county  and  the  part  she  took 
in  that  fierce  struggle.  For  an  example,  out  of  a  charter  membership  of  about 
fifty  who  organized  the  Maryville  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  in  1882, 
only  four  or  five  are  now  living. 

Again,  the  usual  manner  of  copying  from  local  newspaper  files  for  a  list 
of  commands,  of  officers  and  men,  is  in  this  instance  thwarted  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  “bushwhackers,”  during  the  first  year  of  the  war.  came  into 
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the  streets  of  Maryville  and  destroyed  the  only  paper  in  existence  in  the 
county — destroying  its  machinery  and  files  and  throwing  its  type  into  the 
street.  There  was  no  further  attempt  at  editing  a  paper  until  about  1866,  after 
the  war  was  ended ;  hence  there  can  be  no  knowledge  gained  from  such  sources 
commonly  employed  in  compiling  a  roster  of  men. 

Nodaway  county  was  organized  when  it  had  but  few  settlers,  in  1845, 
just  prior  to  the  war  with  Mexico  (1846-48),  hence  but  very  few,  if  any, 
served  as  soldiers  in  that  war.  It  is  true,  however,  that  quite  a  number  of 
the  later  early  settlers  of  the  county  had  seen  service  in  that  struggle,  but  they 
have  long  since  died,  leaving  behind  no  record  of  the  command  in  which  they 
served,  while  here  and  there  in  some  lone,  secluded  spot  in  a  country  cemetery 
within  the  county  may  be  seen  mounds  covering  their  forms,  but  usually 
unmarked  by  any  tombstone  or  inscription  noting  that  they  took  part  in  that 
war.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  few,  if  indeed  any,  Mexican  soldiers  went  as  vol- 
uteers  from  this  part  of  Missouri,  for  it  was  then  a  very  new,  thinly  settled 
country. 

Returning  again  to  the  subject  of  the  Civil  war,  and  what  Nodaway 
county  did  in  its  behalf,  either  for  or  against  the  Union  cause,  it  should  be 
said  that  as  a  rule  the  county  was  loyal  to  the  country’s  flag. 

Among  the  scores  of  battles  fought  on  Missouri  soil,  those  nearest  to 
Nodaway  county  were  the  engagements  at  Albany,  Gentry  county;  Inde¬ 
pendence,  east  of  Kansas  City;  Lexington,  in  Lafayette  county,  and  the 
skirmish  at  Kirksville. 

To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  sentiment  held  in  many  parts  of  Mis¬ 
souri  at  that  date,  the  response  to  the  call  for  the  first  seventy-five  thousand 
men  asked  for  by  President  Lincoln,  was  answered  as  follows  by  Governor 
Jackson  of  this  state: 

“Executive  Department  of  Missouri, 

“Jefferson  City,  April  17,  1861. 

“To  Hon.  Simon  Cameron, 

“Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

“Sir: — Your  dispatch  of  the  15th  inst.  making  a  call  on  Missouri  for 
four  regiments  of  men  for  immediate  service,  has  been  received.  There  can 
be,  I  apprehend,  no  doubt  but  these  men  are  intended  to  form  a  part  of  the 
President’s  army  to  make  war  upon  the  people  of  the  seceded  states.  Your 
requisition,  in  my  judgment,  is  illegal,  unconstitutional,  and  can  not  be  com¬ 
plied  with.  Not  one  man  will  the  state  furnish  to  carry  on  such  an  unholy 
war. 

“(Signed)  C.  F.  Jackson, 

“Governor  of  Missouri.” 
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On  April  21,  1861,  nine  days  after  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  on,  the  United 
States  arsenal  at  Liberty,  Missouri,  was  seized  by  order  of  Governor  Jackson. 
A  military  fund  was  raised  by  the  state  and  on  May  3,  1861,  Camp  Jackson 
was  organized  and  one  week  later  Sterling  Price  was  appointed  major-general 
of  the  State  Guard.  From  that  time  on  the  citizens  of  Missouri  took  sides  and 
hot  was  the  contest. 

It  may  be  stated,  in  passing,  that  prior  to  the  war  this  county  had  been 
fully  two  to  one  Democratic,  but  in  1865,  after  the  conflict  had  ended,  the 
county  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Republican  party.  The  change  in  sentiment 
was  great,  made  so  largely  by  the  influx  of  returned  soldiers  from  rhe 
Union  ranks,  who  here  sought  a  home  and  brought  their  politics  along  with 
them. 

The  Confederate  army  was  represented  from  Nodaway  county  by  at 
least  a  part  of  two  companies.  One  was  raised  by  and  in  command  of  an 
ex-sheriff  of  the  county,  Thomas  J.  McQuiddy,  from  the  west  part  of  the 
county,  and  many  enlisted  from  about  Quitman  and  Graham.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  a  few  of  the  best  citizens  of  Maryville  who  believed  in  the 
right  of  secession  and  offered  their  services  to  the  Confederate  side;  some  of 
these  went  from  this  county,  but,  generally  speaking,  were  volunteers  from 
other  parts  of  the  country.  But  with  the  two  opposing  elements  in  Nodaway 
county  during  the  never-to-be-forgotten  years  of  the  strife,  communities 
were  set  one  against  another,  churches  were  divided,  lodges  gave  up  their 
charters,  schools  were  allowed  to  be  closed,  business  was  totally  demoralized 
and  unrest  prevailed  in  all  her  borders.  The  allies  of  the  South — the  con¬ 
temptible  organization,  without  law  or  authority,  known  as  the  “bush¬ 
whackers” — came  in  from  other  counties  and  had  some  following  in  this 
county,  and  they  destroyed  much  valuable  property  and  threatened  death  to 
the  loyal  citizens,  thus  making  it  a  very  uncomfortable  section  in  which  to 
reside.  Again,  many  of  the  original  settlers  were  from  Southern  states,  and 
naturally  were  in  full  sympathy  with  the  sentiments  of  secession  Tin's  had 
a  tendency  to  make  matters  worse.  When  the  war  was  over,  then  came  the 
constitutional  amendments  to  be  voted  upon,  which  made  more  local  strife. 
Many  of  the  pioneers  were  disfranchised  by  reason  of  their  sympathy  with  the 
South  during  the  war.  Later,  they  were  granted  the  right  of  suffrage  and 
since  then  the  topic  of  the  war  is  seldom  discussed,  but  he  who  wore  the 
blue  and  he  who  donned  the  butternut-gray  now  reside  in  harmony,  side  by 
side,  and  work  for  the  common  cause  of  developing  the  unexcelled  soil  of 
Nodaway  county  and  all  of  her  various  industries. 
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As  to  the  number  of  soldiers  who  went  into  the  Union  army  from  this 
county,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  at  this  late  date.  There  were  parts  of 
companies  recruited  from  Maryville,  and  many  citizens  of  this  county  enlisted 
at  points  outside  the  county,  and  hence  are  not  properly  credited  in  the  adju¬ 
tant  general's  reports  as  being  from  Nodaway  county.  On  the  contrary, 
there  were  a  good  many  men  who  drifted  into  this  county,  some  from  Iowa 
border  counties,  as  well  as  from  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  The  reports  will  show 
these  names  as  from  Maryville,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  never  resided 
in  this  county.  Hence  the  confusion  in  trying  to  compile  an  accurate  list. 

It  should  be  added  that  Missouri,  while  badly  mixed  in  her  “war 
opinions"  from  ’61  to  '66,  showed  a  praiseworthy  loyalty  to  the  two  prin¬ 
ciples  that  she  espoused.  More  than  fifty  thousand  entered  the  Confederate 
army  from  this  state,  while  one  hundred  and  nine  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eleven  men  are  credited  to  the  state  as  serving  in  the  Union  army,  of  which 
eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-four  were  colored  men,  most,  if  not 
all.  of  whom  had  been  held  as  slaves  on  Missouri  soil. 

THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR. 

The  last  great  war  in  which  soldiers  were  active  from  Nodaway  county 
was  that  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  in  1898.  The  subjoined 
proclamation  from  William  McKinley,  President  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time,  will  serve  as  a  preface  to  what  will  follow  on  this  subject : 

“Whereas,  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  was  approved  on  the  twentieth 
day  of  April,  1898,  entitled,  ‘Joint  Resolution  for  the  Recognition  of  the 
Independence  of  the  People  of  Cuba,  Demanding  that  the  Government  of 
Spain  Relinquish  Its  Authority  and  Government  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  to 
Withdraw  Its  Land  and  Naval  Forces  from  Cuba  and  Cuban  Waters,  and 
Directing  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  use  his  Land  and  Naval  Forces 
of  the  United  States  to  Carry  These  Resolutions  Into  Effect and, 

“Whereas,  by  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  ‘An  Act  to  Provide  for  Tem¬ 
porarily  Increasing  the  Military  Establishment  of  the  United  States  in  Time 
of  War  and  for  Other  Purposes,’  approved  April  22,  1898,  the  President  is 
authorized,  in  order  to  raise  a  volunteer  army,  to  issue  his  proclamation  call¬ 
ing  for  volunteers  to  serve  in  the  army  of  the  United  States; 

“Now,  therefore,  I,  William  McKinley,  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  and 
deeming  sufficient  occasion  to  exist,  have  thought  fit  to  call  forth  and  do 
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hereby  call  forth,  volunteers  to  the  aggregate  number  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand,  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  purpose  of  the  said 
resolution ;  the  same  to  be  apportioned,  as  far  as  practicable,  among  the  several 
states  and  territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  according  to  the  popu¬ 
lation,  and  to  serve  two  years,  unless  sooner  discharged.  The  details  for 
this  object  will  be  immediately  communicated  to  the  proper  authorities 
through  the  war  department. 

“In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

“Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  twenty-third  day  of  April,  A.  D. 
1898,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-second. 

“William  McKinley. 

“By  the  President: 

“John  Sherman,  Secretary  of  State.’’ 

The  state  of  Missouri  sent  to  this  war  (which  was  brought  on  over  the 
sinking  of  the  United  States  battleship  “Maine,’’  in  the  waters  of  Havana 
harbor,  April,  1898)  a  total  number  of  eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  nine 
soldiers,  made  up  of  almost  six  regiments  of  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery. 
The  President  made  a  second  call  for  seventy-five  thousand  men  and  this 
was  responded  to  quickly  by  Missouri  and  recruits  went  forth  from  Nodaway 
to  make  up  the  quota.  These  men  were  made  up  from  the  National  Guards 
of  the  state,  who,  almost  to  a  man,  enlisted  as  soldiers  in  the  cause,  hence 
really  the  National  Guards  made  up,  for  the  most  part,  the  volunteer  Ameri¬ 
can  soldiery  in  the  late  war  with  Spain. 

The  Fourth  Missouri  Regiment  was  the  one  in  which  the  men  from 
Nodaway  county  served,  and  Company  E,  under  Capt.  I.  V.  McMillan,  of 
Maryville,  was  the  company  in  which  they  served  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
which  was  short,  but  very  decisive  in  its  far-reaching  results  on  the  history 
of  nations.  The  American  flag  has  stood  far  higher  in  the  eyes  of  all  coun¬ 
tries  since  that  glorious  victory  in  1898,  when  gallant  Dewey  sunk  the  entire 
Spanish  fleet  in  Manila  bay. 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  Fourth  Regiment  was  organized  from  the 
Fourth  Regiment  Infantry,  National  Guards  of  Missouri,  and  was  mustered 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States  at  Benton  Barracks,  Missouri,  May  16, 
1898,  to  serve  for  two  years  unless  sooner  discharged.  Company  E  was  re¬ 
cruited  at  Maryville  and  all  but  a  few  of  its  members  were  citizens  of  Nod¬ 
away  county  at  the  date  of  the  war.  Capt.  Ira  V.  McMillan,  who  headed  the 
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National  Guard  and  had  drilled  the  company  for  years  and  had  kept  it  up  as 
against  all  kinds  of  discouragements  in  way  of  state  appropriations,  by  giving 
local  talent  entertainments  in  order  to  meet  the  actual  expenses,  made  an  effi¬ 
cient  officer  and  his  record  is  one  he  may  well  be  proud  of.  He  still  resides 
at  Maryville,  Missouri.  He  also  later  acted  as  judge  advocate  for  the  Fourth 
Regiment  Missouri  National  Guards.  It  was  said  by  a  celebrated  military 
man  and  one  who  had  traveled  and  seen  splendid  bodies  of  soldiers  on  drill 
and  in  parade,  in  both  American  and  foreign  lands,  that  the  Fourth  Missouri 
Regiment  in  the  Spanish-American  war  was  the  finest  set  of  men  he  had  ever 
witnessed  in  military  bearing. 

ROSTER  OF  COMPANY  E. 

Ira  V.  McMillan,  captain;  N.  Paul  Sisson,  first  lieutenant;  William  H. 
Critchfield,  second  lieutenant;  Harry  D.  Snyder,  first  sergeant;  Ross  H. 
McMillan,  quartermaster  sergeant;  Charles  A.  Await,  sergeant;  William  T. 
Porter,  sergeant ;  Orville  A.  Bennett,  sergeant ;  Alvin  R.  Reasoner,  sergeant ; 
Henry  Moore,  sergeant;  Lewis  H.  Munn,  corporal;  Elmer  H.  Foresman,  cor¬ 
poral;  James  F.  Pixler,  corporal;  Arthur  Miller,  corporal;  Victor  L.  Haw¬ 
kins,  corporal;  Victor  L.  Cooper,  corporal;  Follis  A.  Wood,  corporal;  Marvin 
E.  Donahue,  corporal ;  William  G.  McCracken,  corporal ;  Robert  Adams, 
corporal;  William  O.  Await,  corporal;  Frank  Butherus,  musician;  William 
A.  Lippman,  musician;  Todd  Johnston,  artificer;  James  W.  Wilson,  wagoner. 

Private  soldiers  mustered  into  service  between  April  27  and  May  4, 
1898,  with  some  in  June:  Frank  C.  Ambrose,  Boyd  H.  Arneel,  Herman 
O.  Ballard,  Harry  L.  Blodgett,  Luke  E.  Brown.  Charles  E.  L.  Branson, 
James  E.  Beal,  Walter  S.  Boyer,  Floyd  L.  Bradley,  Emery  H.  Bancroft, 
Charles  R.  Basford,  Leon  C.  Basford,  Russell  W.  H.  Cleary,  Simon  L. 
Crouse,  Loren  L.  Charles,  Frank  Carley,  Jesse  E.  Conklin,  Harry  N.  Culbert¬ 
son.  Samuel  M.  Deets,  Isaac  W.  Davison,  Fred  N.  Downing.  Charles  P. 
Denny,  Thomas  A.  Dobbins,  John  P.  Feelev,  William  S.  Foresman,  Frank 
M.  Foresman.  William  E.  Gordon,  Albert  Griffey,  John  W.  Goforth,  Alfred 
S.  Gray,  Joseph  S.  Good,  Oliver  Geiger.  Samuel  C.  Hopple,  James  W.  Hutton, 
James  L.  Hyatt,  John  D.  Ingerham,  William  A.  Johnston,  Huston  Johnston, 
Chandler  P.  Kinsey,  Bart  C.  Knobel,  Charles  B.  Kimmons,  Ira  F.  Kiser, 
Charles  F.  Lippman.  Archibald  D.  Lewis.  Novia  Lowe,  Frank  Loveall,  W.  J. 
Messenger,  Charles  V.  Miller.  Darius  Moberly,  Roy  L.  Murdock,  Fred  W. 
Maxey,  Lewis  N.  Miller.  George  M.  McMurray,  James  McMonigal,  Henry 
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L.  McGrath,  Fay  A.  McMacken,  Joseph  H.  McMullin,  John  A.  Noblet,  Joseph 
Noblet,  Clarence  C.  Phillips,  William  Patterson,  George  T.  Peterson,  Ernest 
J.  Pofif,  Hubert  J.  Reese,  James  N.  Reasoner,  George  H.  Ray,  John  W.  Shin- 
abarger,  Jesse  L.  Shinabarger,  Harry  H.  Smith,  George  S.  Scane,  Albert  A. 
Schmaenge,  Orlind  B.  Simpson,  Rufus  J.  Spickerman,  Benj.  F.  Scull,  Joseph 
J.  Turner,  Marion  I.  Woods,  Wesley  Wilson,  Edward  L.  Wells,  Thomas  E. 
Walsh.  Otis  E.  Wright.  Robert  T.  Wilkerson,  Zion  Yeary,  Lousa  S.  Zencher, 
Frank  Zika. 

Total  number,  including  officers,  one  hundred  and  ten. 

THE  FOURTH  REGIMENT. 

From  official  reports,  the  following  is  gleaned  concerning  the  history 
of  the  Fourth  Missouri  Regiment,  including  Company  E,  from  Nodaway 
county :  Company  A  was  made  up  at  Carrollton ;  Company  B,  at  Mound 
City;  Company  C,  at  St.  Joseph;  Company  D.  at  Bethany;  Company  E,  at 
Maryville;  Company  F.  at  Hannibal;  Company  G,  at  Chillicothe ;  Company  K. 
at  St.  Joseph. 

All  the  commissioned  officers  of  the  Fourth  Regiment  Missouri  National 
Guard,  excepting  the  commanding  officer  of  Company  F,  volunteered  under 
orders  from  the  adjutant-general  of  Missouri,  dated  April  2,  1898.  The 
several  companies  were  ordered  to  their  armories  and  rationed  and  lodged 
by  company  officers  and  held  in  readiness  for  the  call  of  the  President.  By 
telegraphic  orders,  dated  May  9,  1898,  the  regiment  was  rendezvoused  at 
Camp  Stephens,  Jefferson  Barracks,  Missouri,  and  mustered  into  the  service 
by  First  Lieutenant  Hardman  of  the  Tenth  LTnited  States  Cavalry,  assistant 
inspector  National  Guard  of  Missouri,  on  the  16th  day  of  May,  1898.  and 
was  composed  of  forty-eight  officers  and  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine  enlisted 
men.  The  regiment  was  then  sent  to  Camp  Alger,  Virginia,  leaving  Jefferson 
Barracks  May  25th,  arriving  at  Dunn  Loring,  Virginia,  at  eleven  o’clock  in 
the  morning  of  May  27th,  marching  from  there  to  camp,  a  distance  of  two 
miles  and  a  half.  A  week  was  taken  to  clean  the  camp  grounds  of  pine 
thicket  obstructions.  The  regiment  was  assigned  to  the  Second  Brigade, 
the  corps  commander  being  Major-Gen.  William  M.  Graham;  the  division 
command  was  Gen.  George  W.  Davis;  the  brigade  commander  was  Col.  John 
W.  Schall,  of  the  Sixth  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  which  was  a  part  of  this 
corps. 

Saturday,  May  28th,  the  Second  Army  Corps  was  reviewed  by  President 
McKinley. 
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On  June  6,  1898,  a  new  camp  was  started,  this  being  ordered  made  in  a 
piece  of  heavy  timber  a  half  mile  to  the  south  of  the  first  camp.  This  con¬ 
sumed  weeks  of  time,  but  was  cheerfully  done  by  the  men,  who  needed  the 
exercise  and  discipline.  To  go  no  more  into  detail,  it  may  be  said  that  Com¬ 
pany  E  was  not  called  from  this  country  into  actual  battle  service,  and  that  the 
following  dates  will  show  where  they  were  stationed : 

Left  Maryville,  Missouri,  May  10,  1898;  stationed  at  Camp  Stephens, 
Jefferson  Barracks,  Missouri,  from  May  nth  to  May  25th;  at  Camp  Alger, 
Virginia,  from  May  27th  to  August  20th;  at  Camp  Meade  (near  Middle- 
town),  Pennsylvania,  from  August  21st  to  November  14th,  1898.  They 
were  detached  from  the  regiment  from  September  3d  to  September  29th,  as 
“bakery  guard.”  Were  then  camped  at  Wetherill.  South  Carolina,  from  No¬ 
vember  16,  1898,  to  February  io,  1899.  and  were  mustered  out  of  service 
on  the  last  named  date. 

Of  the  transfers  and  casualties,  it  may  be  stated  that  Charles  A.  Await, 
of  Maryville,  was  transferred  to  the  United  States  Signal  Corps,  June  22, 
1898;  Russell  W.  H.  Cleary,  transferred  to  the  Hospital  Corps  June  25, 
1898;  William  E.  Gordon,  of  Maryville,  transferred  to  the  United  States 
Signal  Corps  June  22,  1898,  and  died  after  the  war.  November  11,  1902; 
John  W.  Goforth,  returned,  but  died  June  7.  1904;  Chandler  P.  Kinsey  died 
Tune  6,  1898;  Ira  F.  Kiser  died  February  5,  1905;  Charles  F.  Lippman  was 
transferred  to  the  band;  Hubert  J.  Reese  was  also  transferred  to  the  band 
service.  There  was  one  desertion  in  this  company.  All  returned  except  the 
one  just  stated  as  having  died  in  service. 

GRAND  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

At  various  times  this  military  fraternity,  the  organization  of  the  Union 
veterans  of  the  Civil  war,  has  had  numerous  posts  in  Nodaway  county,  but 
with  the  lapse  of  more  than  forty  years  since  the  Southern  Confederacy  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  Union  forces,  in  the  spring  of  1865,  the  great  majority  of 
old  Phiion  soldiers  have  answered  the  last  roll-call  and  passed  on  to  their 
eternal  camping  grounds. 

At  this  date  (spring  of  1910)  there  are  three  posts  in  existence  in  this 
county  and  one  outpost,  that  of  Ravemvood.  The  posts  now  in  operation 
are  the  one  at  Maryville,  the  one  at  Burlington  Junction  and  the  one  located 
at  Hopkins. 

Sedgwick  Post,  No.  21.  of  the  department  of  Missouri,  was  organized 
on  August  15,  1882,  with  a  charter  membership  of  forty-six.  It  has  had 
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on  its  rolls,  at  one  time  and  another,  three  hundred  and  seventy-six  different 
soldiers  who  wore  the  loyal  blue  between  the  years  of  1861  and  1865.  There 
are  at  present  only  one  hundred  members  in  the  post  in  good  standing.  The 
remainder  have  either  died  or  removed  from  the  county.  The  present  officers 
are  George  A.  Hartman,  commander,  and  Charles  Hyslup,  adjutant.  The 
following  have  been  commanders  and  are  now  titled  “past  commanders’'  : 
Lyman  Parcher  (deceased),  Scribner  R.  Beech,  1.  B.  Morrison,  M.  D.,  Ira 
K.  Alderman,  Jesse  M.  Goodson,  M.  D.,  Charles  Hyslop,  John  G.  Grems, 
Fred  L.  Shade,  F.  M.  Cooper,  H.  E.  Robinson  (deceased),  B.  J.  Benbow, 
Reuben  Brown,  John  M.  Kirkpatrick  (deceased),  Charles  W.  Messenger  (de¬ 
ceased),  N.  Sisson,  S.  R.  Rowley  (deceased),  John  W-  Evans,  A.  R.  Sowers, 
Charles  Hyslop,  N.  Sisson,  George  A.  Hartman.  Several  of  these  command¬ 
ers  have  served  more  than  one  term,  succeeding  themselves  in  office  in  several 
instances. 

The  posts  at  both  Burlington  Junction  and  Hopkins  are  weak  and  in 
all  probability  will  soon  have  to  surrender  their  charters  on  account  of  small 
membership.  The  several  Womans’  Relief  Corps  of  these  various  posts  have 
for  years  been  strong  auxiliaries,  and  the  members  of  the  posts  have  greatly 
encouraged  and  benefited  them  by  their  presence.  The  camp-fires  of  these 
once  strong  posts  are  becoming  dim  with  the  passing  of  the  years,  but  as  a 
fraternity,  America  has  never  had  a  better,  more  patriotic  and  praiseworthy 
fraternity. 


MISSOURI  NATIONAL  GUARD. 

Maryville  is  the  home  of  Company  F,  Fourth  Regiment  Missouri  Na¬ 
tional  Guard.  This  is  a  military  company,  taking  the  place  of  old  Company  E, 
that  was  stationed  here  before  the  Spanish-American  war.  It  is  a  well 
equipped,  finely  drilled  company  and  it  was  organized  June  25,  1909,  with 
sixty-one  members,  including  officers.  They  have  their  annual  encampments 
and  are  frequently  inspected  by  a  regular  United  States  army  inspector.  The 
state  furnishes  the  commissary  supplies,  while  the  general  government  finds 
the  arms  and  ordnance  supplies.  The  company  use  a  business  block  for  their 
drill-room.  The  guns  with  which  they  are  supplied  are  of  the  latest  make 
and  will  carry  a  ball  fully  five  miles,  being  of  the  improved  Springfield  make. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  as  follows :  Captain,  E.  S.  Cook ;  first 
lieutenant,  C.  W.  Bennett ;  second  lieutenant,  Ezra  Phipps ;  first  sergeant. 
Lester  A.  Bennett:  sergeants,  Ed.  E.  Moore.  Thurman  L.  Marsh,  Burt  C. 
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Charles,  John  E.  Rushy  Ed.  Gray;  corporals,  John  McDougal,  Clare  Conley, 
Richard  PTunt.  Guy  Ray,  Irvan  Alkire.  James  Sage;  lance  corporal,  I.  O. 
Miller;  artificer,  George  Bedford. 

Capt.  Paul  Sisson  was  the  first  captain  of  this  company,  and  now  holds 
the  rank  of  battalion  adjutant. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  COUNTY. 

By  Prof.  B.  F.  Duncan. 

To  make  an  accurate  and  conscientious  record  of  the  important  events 
that  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  a  people  is  to  confer  a  permanent  benefit 
upon  them  and  supply  material  for  profitable  thought. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  progress  of  the  civilization  of  a  people  the  result 
of  mere  chance  or  that  is  not  influenced  by  definite  and  fixed  laws  of  develop¬ 
ment.  from  the  study  of  which  the  welfare  of  a  people  is  chiefly  promoted. 

History  contributes,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  branch  of  study  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  these  laws;  and,  in  this,  it  performs  its  most  im¬ 
portant  function  and  aids  most  largely  in  the  promotion  of  progress.  He 
who  so  interprets  the  meaning  of  passing  events  as  to  be  able  through  such 
interpretation  to  forecast  the  future,  has  caught  the  true  historic  spirit  and 
become  a  benefactor  to  those  who  share  in  the  results  of  his  labors.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  to  those  who  shall,  in  the  future, 
inherit  this  goodly  land  with  all  its  attendant  blessings  and  privileges  result¬ 
ing  from  the  establishment  of  wise  institutions,  to  know  what  their  ancestors 
did  and  thought  and  felt  in  the  execution  of  their  purpose  to  transmit  to  their 
descendants  this  goodly  heritage  of  laws,  institutions,  manners,  customs  and 
homes  here  in  the  heart  of  the  Middle  West. 

One  is  bewildered  in  his  effort  to  select  from  the  vast  aggregation  of  ma¬ 
terial  at  his  disposal,  on  the  subject  assigned,  the  most  important  incidents 
and  events  as  well  as  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  them.  He  will,  there¬ 
fore,  content  himself  with  the  selection  of  such  material  as,  in  his  opinion, 
will  be  most  serviceable  to  the  end  in  view — an  explanation  of  the  general 
trend  of  the  educational  thought  of  this  people  as  shown  in  the  institutions 
established  and  in  the  rules  and  machinery  with  which  they  are  operated. 

However,  the  author  of  this  chapter  on  the  History  of  Education  in 
Nodaway  County  congratulates  himself  on  the  fact  that  the  subject  has  been 
considered  of  such  importance  and  has  been  so  amply  and  ably  treated  by 
educational  experts  of  this  section  of  the  state,  that  he  cannot  go  far  astray 
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in  the  selection  of  his  material  though  he  should  not  exercise  the  wisest  dis¬ 
crimination  in  the  use  he  may  make  of  it. 

The  history  of  one’s  own  country  bears  a  proportionate  importance  to  the 
history  of  the  nation;  but  the  leading  events  in  the  progress  of  a  locality  are 
generally  not  so  well  known  and  preserved  by  the  residents  as  are  those  of 
the  nation,  yet  the  interest  taken  in  the  former  is  greater  than  that  taken  in 
the  latter. 

A  complete  understanding  of  the  history  of  the  pioneer  days  of  a  Mis¬ 
souri  county,  with  their  explorations,  hardships,  adventures,  pleasures  and 
successes  in  a  new  land,  followed  by  an  appreciative  knowledge  of  subsequent 
developments  from  immature  and  tentative  conditions  to  that  of  permanent 
domestic,  agricultural,  mercantile  and  educational  life,  naturally  leads  up  to  a 
more  intelligent  conception  of  the  history  of  the  state,  as  a  whole,  or  of  the 
nation  as  an  entirety.  It  tends,  also,  to  create  a  healthful  local  pride  and  in¬ 
terest  in  the  advancement  and  upbuilding  thereof  which  aids  in  the  welfare 
not  only  of  the  locality  but  of  the  nation  as  well. 

It  shall  be  the  aim  of  the  writer  of  this  chapter  to  be  accurate  if  not  ele¬ 
gant;  to  give  in  a  fair  and  unprejudiced  manner  a  true  statement  of  facts 
relating  to  educational  affairs;  and,  in  the  discussion  of  men  and  measures, 
if  his  too  vagrant  fancy  shall  lead  him  far  into  that  fruitful  field,  to  resist 
the  common  temptation  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  his  own  pet  theories 
while  he  depreciates  those  of  others. 

A  government  such  as  ours,  to  merit  respect  and  perpetuity  is  essentially 
based  on  the  intelligence  of  its  people,  who  by  their  own  votes  make  and  un¬ 
make  national,  state  and  municipal  administrations,  and  outline  and  determine 
bv  their  ballots  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  any  of  these  divisions  of  govern¬ 
mental  power.  Without  intelligence  a  conscientious  ballot  cannot  be  cast,  or, 
rather,  an  ignorant  citizen  with  an  honest  conscience  for  a  monitor  will  de¬ 
cline  to  vote  at  all,  so  that  civic  duty  well  discharged  and  intelligence  enough 
to  understand  that  duty  are  correlative  terms.  To  train  the  youth  of  the  land 
so  that  they  may  become  useful,  self-sustaining,  patriotic  men  and  women  is 
the  first  duty  of  the  state.  It  is  obedience  to  the  law  of  national  self-pres¬ 
ervation  as  well  as  the  creation  of  agencies  by  which  the  growing  masses 
may  enjoy  the  fruits  of  intelligently-directed  labor,  whether  manual  or  men¬ 
tal.  The  safety  of  the  state,  the  sanctity  of  the  home,  the  progress  of  the 
age.  the  exalted  standard  of  social  and  political  example  for  which  a  self- 
governing  people  is  looked  to  by  less  favored  and  differently  governed  peo¬ 
ples,  all  rest  for  support,  in  a  very  large  measure,  upon  popular  education, 
of  which  the  public  school  system  is  the  cornerstone. 

(9) 
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Strictly  speaking,  a  review  of  the  educational  progress  of  the  state  at 
large  does  not  belong  to  the  history  of  Nodaway  county,  yet  the  influences 
actively  operating  in  the  state  are  felt  in  each  county  and  have  produced,  with 
here  and  there  modifying  local  influences,  very  similar  results.  So  that  it  is 
highly  proper  to  show  from  a  state-wide  viewpoint  the  influences  that  have 
shaped  educational  progress  in  each  county  of  the  state. 

My  purpose  is  to  so  arrange  the  matter  used  in  this  narrative  as  to  present 
in  systematic  order  the  most  important  facts  connected  with  the  development 
of  educational  affairs  in  Nodaway  county  and  leave  a  permanent  record  of 
results  attained  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  mav  have  occasion  to  labor  in 
this  fruitful  field  in  the  future. 

To  accomplish  this  end  I  will  speak  first  of  the  public  school  system  of 
the  state,  embracing  the  rural  schools,  the  high  schools,  the  normal  schools 
and  the  State  University;  and,  while  these  are  not  all  found  in  any  one  county 
of  the  state,  they  are  so  related  to  one  another  in  their  progress  toward  their 
present  state  of  development  that  a  general  view  of  the  system  in  its  entirety 
is  necessary  to  an  intelligent  view  of  any  part  of  it. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  history  of  public  school  education  in  Missouri  may,  for  the  purpose 
of  systematic  treatment,  be  divided  into  six  periods,  as  follows: 

t.  The  Territorial  Period,  1808-1820. 

2.  New  State  Period.  1820-1839. 

3.  Formative  Period,  1839-1861. 

4.  Civil  War  Period,  1861-1865. 

5.  Period  of  Second  Constitution,  1865-1875. 

6.  Period  of  Third  Constitution,  t 875-present  time. 

The  best  that  can  be  done  in  following  the  above  method  of  treatment 
is  to  merely  summarize  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  several  periods  and 
furnish  data  for  some  more  pretentious  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
educational  thought  of  the  people  of  Missouri. 

RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  act  of  Congress  in  1812  constituting  Missouri  a  separate  territory 
provided  that  “schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  be  encouraged  and 
provided  for  from  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  within  said  territory 
in  such  manner  as  Congress  may  deem  best." 
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The  act  authorizing  the  formation  of  a  state  government  provided  that 
every  section  numbered  16  be  set  apart  to  the  use  of  the  schools.  This  act 
added  to  the  above  seventy-two  sections  of  saline  land,  making  in  all  one 
million  two  hundred  fifty-four  thousand  two  hundred  acres.  This  land 
formed  the  foundation  of  Missouri's  magnificent  permanent  school  fund. 

Following  the  above  plan  then  of  indicating  the  progress  of  educational 
development  in  the  state,  let  it  suffice  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  chapter 
that  in  1808  the  territorial  Legislature  incorporated  the  St.  Genevieve  Acad¬ 
emy,  the  first  regularly  organized  school  in  the  state. 

During  the  Territorial  period,  then,  we  find  that  schools  were  established 
in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  cited  above  at  St.  Genevieve,  St.  Louis, 
Jackson,  Potosi,  New  Madrid  and  a  few  other  places  along  the  Mississippi 
and  in  the  lead  regions  of  southern  Missouri.  But  one  special  requirement 
was  made  in  regard  to  teachers,  equipment  or  course  of  study.  The  St.  Gene¬ 
vieve  Academy  should  teach  French  and  English  at  all  times. 

The  congressional  act  admitting  Missouri  to  the  Union  said,  “Schools 
shall  be  forever  encouraged  and  the  Legislature  shall  take  steps  to  preserve 
from  waste  or  damage  such  lands  as  have  been  granted,  or  shall  hereafter  be 
granted  for  use  of  the  schools,  and  all  school  funds  shall  be  applied  in  strict 
conformity  to  the  grant.  One  or  more  schools  shall  be  established  in  each 
township  as  soon  as  necessary  and  practicable,  where  the  poor  shall  be  taught 
gratis.” 

State  legislation  from  1820  to  1839.  in  compliance  with  the  congres¬ 
sional  act  of  admission,  concerned  the  sale  of  school  lands  and  the  investment 
of  funds.  Many  schools  were  incorporated  during  this  period  and  the  State 
University  established. 

In  1835,  upon  the  urgent  recommendation  of  Governor  Dunklin,  who 
may  justly  be  called  the  father  of  the  Missouri  school  system,  laws  were 
passed  providing  for  the  organization,  regulation  and  perpetuation  of  the 
common  schools  of  Missouri.  These  schools  were  to  run  six  months  in  the 
year  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  three  trustees,  with  power  to  employ 
teachers,  to  appoint  visitors  and  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
schools  as  far  as  justified  by  the  funds. 

The  Legislature  of  1837  provided  for  the  investment  of  the  saline  land 
fund  in  Missouri  Bank  stock.  This  investment  was  augmented  by  the  prof¬ 
its  on  deposits  of  surplus  United  States  revenue  apportioned  to  the  school 
funds  of  the  states.  Under  this  law  the  interest  was  to  be  added  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  until  the  permanent  fund  amounted  to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
after  which  the  income  was  to  be  distributed  to  the  schools  annuallv. 
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Under  the  provisions  made  during  this  new  state  period  we  note  progress 
as  follows : 

1.  State  University  founded. 

2.  Definite  steps  toward  a  uniform  system  of  common  school  instruc¬ 
tion  throughout  the  state. 

3.  A  permanent  school  fund  yielding  an  annual  income. 

4.  School  district  officers  with  definite  duties. 

5.  Prescribed  course  of  study;  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English, 
grammar,  geography  and  such  other  branches  of  education,  theology  excepted, 
as  the  funds  justify. 

By  act  of  Legislature  in  1839  provisions  were  made  for: 

1.  District  taxes  for  building  school  houses. 

2.  The  sale  of  the  sixteenth  section  of  land  in  each  township,  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  constitute  a  permanent  township  fund. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  permanent  county  fund. 

4.  The  creation  of  the  office  of  state  superintendent  of  schools,  to  be 
filled  by  joint  ballot  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  Peter 
Glover  served  from  1839  to  1841,  when  the  office  was  abolished  and  the  duties 
assigned  to  the  secretary  of  state.  The  office  was  re-established  in  1853  and 
with  well  defined  powers  and  duties.  County  supervision  was  also  provided 
for  at  this  time  and  every  congressional  township  was  made  a  school  district 
unless  the  voters  chose  to  divide  it  into  not  more  than  four  sub-districts.  The 
excellent  provisions  established  by  this  law  would  have  brought  out  splendid 
results  but  for  the  failure  to  provide  for  supplementing  the  public  funds  by 
local  taxation  adequate  to  the  successful  maintenance  of  the  schools.  This 
omission  of  course  proved  a  fatal  defect.  There  were  two  excellent  reasons 
that  strongly  suggested  the  necessity  for  local  taxation.  The  first  and  more 
apparent  was  the  actual  need  for  a  larger  school  fund  than  that  promised  by 
the  state  and  general  government  if  the  schools  should  fully  meet  the  ends 
for  which  they  were  established.  Another  and  a  more  deeply  seated  reason 
lay  in  the  repugnance  felt  by  an  independent  citizenship  towards  any  system 
that  looked  like  mendicancy. 

That  self-sustaining  energy  and  thorough  self-reliance  characteristic  of 
the  hardy  pioneer  who  built  up  our  Western  civilization  instinctively  revolted 
at  the  thought  of  becoming  the  recipient  of  benefits  not  gained  by  his  own 
unaided  effort.  And  then,  too,  there  was  still  that  feeling  of  caste  inherited 
from  Old  World  traditions  hardly  worthy,  as  we  now  think,  of  serious  con¬ 
sideration,  influencing  the  minds  of  the  good  citizens  against  that  sort  of 
promiscuous  mingling  of  all  classes  of  people  such  as  became  necessary  in 
our  public  schools. 
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Hence  it  came  about  that  the  local  aid  given  to  the  schools  later  on  made 
them  efficient  and  adequate  to  the  increasing  demands  upon  them,  and  also 
reconciled  the  average  citizen  to  a  condition  of  society  the  propriety  of  which 
he  at  first  had  grave  doubts. 

We  have  all  come  at  last  to  notice  how  beautifully  and  harmoniously 
our  public  school  system  aids  in  the  development  of  our  special  type  of 
civilization  and  in  the  preservation  of  our  form  of  government  through  the 
assimilation  of  the  heterogeneous  elements  that  crowd  upon  us  from  every 
part  of  the  old  world.  Someone  has  said,  “We  can  hardly  conceive  of  two 
grander  and  more  potent  promoters  of  civilization  than  the  free  school  and 
the  free  press.  They  would  indeed  seem  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  attainment 
of  the  happiness  and  intellectual  growth  of  the  republic  and  all  that  was 
necessary  to  liberalize  and  instruct. 

“Every  year  commends  them  the  more  earnestly  to  the  fostering  care 
of  our  state  and  national  legislatures,  adds  to  their  popularity  and  to  the  es¬ 
teem  in  which  they  are  held  by  all  classes  of  our  people.” 

From  1854  to  1861.  J.  W.  Henry,  E.  C.  Davis  and  W.  B.  Clarke  served 
as  state  superintendent  of  schools. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  formation  period  of  our  public  school  system 
exhibits  progress  as  follows : 

1.  Establishment  of  both  county  and  township  funds. 

2.  District  tax  for  building  purposes  and  providing  furniture. 

3.  Support  of  district  schools  from  income  of  public  funds,  augmented 
by  rate  bills  on  resident  patrons. 

4.  Free  tuition  for  children  of  indigent  persons  and  for  orphans  with¬ 
out  property. 

5.  State  and  county  supervision  with  definite  powers  and  duties. 

6.  Uniform  system  of  reports.  Licensing  teachers  and  selecting  text¬ 
books,  all  in  the  hands  of  county  superintendent. 

7.  Course  of  study  for  five  classes,  giving  each  class  its  due  propor¬ 
tion.  The  following  subjects  were  included :  Orthography,  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  mental  arithmetic,  written  arithmetic,  geography,  English  composition, 
English  grammar,  declamation,  natural  philosophy,  history,  algebra,  chemis¬ 
try,  geology,  mineralogy,  surveying,  rhetoric,  intellectual  philosophy,  logic, 
astronomy,  etc. 

The  founding  of  school  libraries  and  teachers'  circulating  libraries,  the 
establishment  of  five  normal  schools  and  the  organization  of  teachers'  insti¬ 
tutes  by  Superintendents  Henry,  Davis  and  Clarke. 
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In  1855  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  organized.  This  has  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  promoting  the  cause  of  education 
in  the  state.  In  these  meetings  subjects  vital  to  educational  interests  are 
discussed,  influences  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  legislation  tending  to  mould 
and  shape  progress  and  enthusiasm  is  aroused  that  results  in  permanent  uplift 
and  intellectual  betterment. 

The  first  county  association  of  teachers  was  held  in  Clay  county  in  1856. 
The  Missouri  Educator,  a  journal  devoted  to  education,  was  started  in  1858. 

From  1861  to  1865  was  a  very  gloomy  period  so  far  as  the  progress  of 
education  was  concerned.  Appropriation  for  school  moneys  were  stopped, 
schools  were  suspended  and  school  houses  were  destroyed. 

During  the  period  intervening  from  the  reorganization  of  the  schools 
immediately  following  the  Civil  war  to  the  third  constitution  in  1875,  much 
was  accomplished.  Laws  were  enacted  by  the  Legislature,  authorizing : 

First.  The  establishment  of  graded  schools  of  a  high  order,  in  cities, 
towns  and  villages  and  in  country  districts. 

Second.  The  establishment  of  country  schools  for  the  free  education  of 
colored  children. 

Third.  The  establishment  of  normal  schools. 

In  1870,  Superintendent  Parker  was  succeeded  by  Ira  Devol,  of  St. 
Louis,  who  soon  after  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Montieth,  who  served 
until  1875,  when  he  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  R.  D.  Shannon,  who  served 
until  1882.  Since  then  Coleman,  Kirk,  Carrington  and  Gass  have  suc¬ 
cessively  served  as  superintendents  of  schools  for  the  state,  under  whose  intel¬ 
ligent  and  active  supervision  the  schools  have  greatly  prospered,  until  they 
have  become  not  only  the  pride  of  her  own  citizens,  but  are  recognized  as 
among  the  best  in  the  Middle  West. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements  inaugurated  in  the  state  system, 
about  this  time,  was  the  establishment  of  graded  schools  of  a  high  order,  in 
cities  and  towns,  villages  and  country  districts. 

The  adoption  of  the  present  constitution  marks  a  distinct  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  schools  of  Missouri. 

This  chapter  has  concerned  itself  chiefly  hitherto  with  the  general  trend 
of  educational  thought  and  the  progressive  development  of  the  system  in  the 
state  at  large ;  but,  as  it  does  not  come  within  the  scope  or  purpose  of  this 
work  to  proceed  further  with  that  history  than  is  necessary  to  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  local  progress,  attention  will  now  be  called  more  particularly 
to  the  educational  affairs  of  our  own  county. 
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THE  MARYVILLE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  have  been  noted  for  their  efficiency  and  excellence  of 
management  from  the  beginning.  As  a  rule,  the  care  of  these  schools  has 
been  entrusted  to  the  oversight  of  our  most  enterprising  and  public-spirited 
citizens,  whose  sole  purpose  was  to  make  of  them  the  very  best  possible. 

The  earliest  authentic  record  of  the  public  school  buildings  of  the  city 
dates  as  far  back  as  1867.  from  which  the  following  is  gleaned: 

A  somewhat  commodious,  brick  building,  containing,  at  first,  four  rooms, 
to  which  additions  from  time  to  time  were  made  until  there  were  as  many 
as  eight  rooms,  the  whole  costing  about  sixteen  thousand  dollars.  It  was 
located  between  Wall  and  Vine  streets,  north  of  and  bordering  on  State 
street,  fronting  west.  There  were,  at  that  time,  about  two  acres  of  land  in 
the  campus  belonging  to  the  public  and  dedicated  to  public  school  purposes. 

This  building  continued  in  use  and  was  considered  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  Maryville  independent  school  district  until  the  year  1883,  when  a  more 
commodious  and  elegant  structure  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  forty-three 
thousand  dollars,  containing  twelve  rooms,  heated  by  steam  and  quite  well 
equipped  with  apparatus  for  elementary  work  in  the  natural  sciences.  At  the 
time  of  its  erection  this  building,  together  with  its  ample  grounds  and  other 
up-to-date  provisions,  was  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  community ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  was,  in  most  respects,  a  very  notable  example  of  the  enterprise  of  the 
men  at  the  head  of  the  school  affairs  of  that  early  period. 

This  effort  to  provide  for  the  education  by  the  public  of  the  children  of 
the  community  was  still  further  supplemented,  in  1892.  by  the  erection  of 
three  ward  school  buildings,  substantial  brick  structures,  each  containing  three 
rooms,  in  which  the  grades  were  housed  as  far  as  to  the  fifth,  thus  affording 
relief  to  the  overcrowded  condition  at  the  Central  building.  A  still  further 
manifestation  of  the  educational  zeal  and  enterprise  of  our  citizenship  is  seen 
in  the  present  magnificent  Central  school  building,  erected  in  1908,  on  the  site 
of  the  old  Central  building.  This  building  surpasses,  in  architectural  beauty 
and  adaptability  to  the  needs  of  the  school  for  many  years,  any  building  hith¬ 
erto  erected  for  school  purposes  in  this  section  of  the  state.  It  is  a  splendid 
monument  to  the  enterprise  of  our  board  of  education.  Its  heating  apparatus, 
ventilating  facilities  and  general  equipment  are  a  great  credit  to  the  city  of 
Maryville. 

Prof.  C.  A.  Hawkins  is  the  efficient  superintendent  of  these  schools, 
under  whose  management  the  prosperity  of  the  schools  has  been  continuously 
progressive.  He  is  supplied  by  the  board  of  education  with  a  complete  corps 
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of  instructors  in  the  several  departments,  and  the  necessary  funds  to  keep  the 
school  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency. 

The  board  of  education  at  present  are :  W.  A.  Blagg,  president,  W.  H. 
Crawford,  B.  C.  Halley,  J.  R.  Brink,  W.  R.  Wells,  J.  B.  Robinson,  G.  P. 
Wright,  secretary. 

The  members  of  the  high  school  faculty  are  as  follows :  C.  A.  Hawkins, 
superintendent;  Miss  Grace  Wolcott,  principal,  mathematics;  Miss  Lillian 
Lindholm,  Latin;  Miss  Laura  Hawkins,  history  and  literature;  Miss  Alicia 
Keeler,  literature:  Miss  Emma  Lee  Molton,  history;  Miss  Florence  Briggs, 
science;  Mr.  Carl  McGee,  manual  training;  Miss  Hazel  Petty,  history. 

The  grade  teachers  at  the  Washington  school  are :  Miss  Eva  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Miss  Mary  Ford,  Miss  Jettie  Condon,  Miss  Alice  Orcutt.  Miss 
Mayme  Dooley,  Miss  Goldie  Airy,  Miss  Nettie  Craig,  Miss  Vernie  Felter, 
Miss  Stella  I.  Smith,  Miss  Lelia  Bonewitz. 

Jefferson  ward  school:  Miss  Ada  S.  Albert,  principal,  and  Miss  Sebee 
Rowley. 

Garfield  school :  Pearl  N.  Denny,  principal,  and  Myrtle  Eckles. 

Franklin  school:  Miss  Bernice  Williams,  principal,  and  Miss  Lois 
Halley. 

BURLINGTON  JUNCTION. 

The  people  of  Burlington  Junction,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
county,  have  evinced  a  very  commendable  zeal  in  fostering  educational  enter¬ 
prises.  As  early  as  about  1880,  before  the  development  of  their  public  school 
system  had  become  sufficient  to  meet  the  educational  aspirations  of  that  enter¬ 
prising  community,  there  was  built  up  in  their  midst  and  liberally  patronized 
a  private  school,  dedicated  to  the  development  of  advanced  educational  ideals. 
This  school  was  conducted  by  that  indefatigable  young  enthusiast  and  edu¬ 
cator,  Prof.  J.  J.  Bryant,  under  whom  the  school  reached  a  high  degree  of 
usefulness  and  developed  an  educational  spirit,  the  results  of  which  are  seen 
today  in  the  very  excellent  class  of  citizens  of  that  community.  The  present 
efficient  public  school  system  of  that  little  city  is  such  as  to  fully  meet  the 
most  exacting  educational  needs  and  has  long  since  rendered  other  educational 
facilities  unnecessary.  They  have  a  very  excellent  building,  which  will  he 
enlarged  from  time  to  time  as  their  needs  require. 

HOPKINS. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  Hopkins  public  schools  was  supplied  bv  that 
capable  and  genial  gentleman,  T.  W.  Porter,  who  has  served  so  long  and  so 
admirably  as  their  secretary.  Among  other  things  named  in  the  report  given 
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by  Mr.  Porter  are  these:  “Concerning  private  schools,  of  which  you  have 
inquired,  I  may  say  we  have  none;  only  had  special  terms  to  fill  out  when 
terms  of  the  public  schools  were  too  short. 

“About  our  public  schools,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  shown  by  the  records 
that  before  the  city  of  Hopkins  was  laid  out,  the  then  residents  of  what  was 
known  as  Hopkins  independent  district  had  erected  a  small  school  building 
near  the  banks  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Two  river,  just  north  of  the  city 
limits,  in  about  the  year  1869.  Said  building  was  sufficiently  large  for  the 
purpose  intended  and  was  well  furnished  for  that  day. 

“We  find  no  records  to  show  who  was  the  first  teacher  at  that  time  up 
to  1871,  when  Miss  Emma  Rose,  of  Wisconsin,  was  elected  teacher,  and  it 
is  known  that  her  efforts  resulted  in  a  very  successful  school.  The  following 
year  after  the  city  of  Hopkins  was  laid  out  and  incorporated  the  school  board 
found  the  need  of  more  room  and.  on  demand  of  the  patrons  deserving  and 
desiring  to  have  the  school  site  removed  to  a  more  centrally  located  place, 
did  so  by  moving  the  said  building  to  a  new  site  on  the  east  half  of  block  37, 
within  the  city  limits,  where  was  built  another  room,  thus  creating  a  call  for 
an  additional  teacher.  C.  W.  Floria  was  elected  principal  and  Miss  Rose, 
assistant,  for  the  years  1871 -’72. 

“In  1873,  better  facilities  were  needed  and  the  directors  were  again 
forced  to  select  a  new  site  and  build  a  larger  school  building.  Through  the 
kindness  and  liberality  of  Samuel  McFarland,  the  founder  of  the  city  of 
Hopkins,  who  gave  them  a  beautiful  site  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  there 
was  then  erected  a  commodious  two-story,  four-room,  frame  building,  at  a 
cost,  including  furniture  and  fixtures,  of  about  three  thousand  dollars.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Floria  and  Miss  Rose  were  continued  in  charge  of  the  schools  up  to 
1875.  The  result  was  successful  and  the  board  authorized,  by  a  vote,  to 
issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  eleven  thousand  dollars,  payable  as  follows  : 
three  thousand  dollars  in  five  years ;  four  thousand  dollars  in  ten  years,  and 
four  thousand  dollars  in  fifteen  years,  drawing  six  per  cent,  interest.  This 
was  to  build  on  the  old  site  a  six-room,  brick  building,  with  basement  and 
library  and  recitation  rooms.  The  same  is  our  present  building,  except  there 
has  been  added  complete  new  furniture  and  real  slate  blackboards  in  all  the 
rooms  ;  it  is  said  now  to  be  one  of  the  neatest  and  best  kept  school  buildings 
in  the  entire  state.  The  approximate  cost  of  this  structure  was  about  ten 
thousand,  five  hundred  and  sixty  dollars ;  furniture  and  slate  blackboards, 
one  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  forty  dollars,  making  a  total  of  twelve  thous¬ 
and,  five  hundred  dollars.  Its  present  value  is  fourteen  thousand  dollars. 
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“In  October,  1875,  it  was  organized  and  known  as  ‘Hopkins  Independent’ 
school  district,  when  the  directors  on  the  board  were:  Luther  Stewart,  pres¬ 
ident,  George  H.  Hatalong,  secretary,  Harrison  Myers,  Philip  Dale  and  S. 
W.  Gerard. 

“The  records  go  on  to  show  that  the  schools  were  in  a  prosperous  con¬ 
dition  up  to  1892,  when,  the  patrons  feeling  the  need  of  better  facilities  and 
more  room,  on  petition,  the  board  called  a  special  election  for  the  purpose  of 
voting  bonds  for  a  six-room,  brick  building.  This  election  was  held  May 
19.  1892. 

“The  present  (1910)  corps  of  teachers  are:  G.  F.  McKinney,  superin¬ 
tendent;  Maud  C.  Horton,  first  assistant;  Katherine  McNulty,  second  assist¬ 
ant;  Elizabeth  McCormick,  fifth  department  ;  Nellie  Hudson,  fourth  depart¬ 
ment;  Edith  B.  Kime,  third  department;  Ethel  Aiken,  second  department; 
Golda  Roach,  first  department. 

BARNARD  SCHOOLS. 

Barnard  has  a  good  building  and  has  maintained  good  schools  through 
all  the  years  reaching  back  to  the  early  establishment  of  the  public  school 
system  of  the  county.  Some  of  our  most  worthy  citizens,  now  engaged  in 
other  employments,  have  been  principals  from  time  to  time  of  these  schools, 
and  many  of  the  most  promising  young  men  and  women  of  the  county  have 
been  started  along  the  upward  grade  in  life  through  the  salutary  influence  of 
the  training  received  in  the  Barnard  public  schools. 

Among  other  towns  of  the  county,  equally  alive  to  the  importance  of 
public  education  and  equally  alert  in  availing  themselves  of  the  advantages 
derived  from  public  school  education,  may  be  named  Graham,  Parnell,  Guil¬ 
ford,  Quitman,  Ravenwood,  Skidmore,  Clearmont  and  Pickering,  each  of 
which  has  supplied  itself  with  up-to-date  and  ample  educational  equipments 
and  facilities  for  articulation  with  the  course  at  our  .State  University,  and 
inducements  are  thus  afforded  and  incentive  offered  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
higher  courses  of  instruction. 

County  supervision,  adopted  during  the  second  term  of  the  present 
county  superintendent.  Prof.  W.  M.  Oakerson,  has  contributed  more,  per¬ 
haps,  than  any  other  one  educational  factor  to  the  accomplishment  of  these 
excellent  results.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  this  efficient  and  zeal¬ 
ous  public  official  for  the  progress  made  in  the  public  schools  of  the  county. 

The  Barnard  schools  have  a  two-year  high  school  course  and  are  in 
the  line  of  articulation  with  the  State  University. 
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The  following  is  a  roster  of  their  teaching  force  as  given  by  their 
principal:  William  R.  Lowry,  principal;  Rose  A.  Collins,  grammar  depart¬ 
ment;  Laura  Coggins,  intermediate  department;  Besse  Wray,  primary  de¬ 
partment. 

The  Barnard  school  building  is  sufficient  for  present  needs  and  is  beauti¬ 
fully  located  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  town. 

RURAL  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  COUNTY. 

Since  the  adoption  of  county  supervision  of  schools  for  the  county,  a 
long-desired  change,  brought  about  by  popular  vote  in  1906.  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  these  schools  has  been  very  satisfactory,  under  the  wise  and  efficient 
management  of  Superintendent  W.  M.  Oakerson,  the  present  incumbent. 

Some  of  the  most  helpful  results  attained  during  the  short  time  we  have 
had  county  supervision  are : 

1.  Rural  graduation  and  articulation  of  rural  schools  with  high  schools. 

2.  Carrying  out  more  fully  than  ever  before  the  state  course  of  study. 

3.  Lengthening  terms  of  school. 

4.  Compulsory  school  law  and  enforcement  of  attendance  upon  the 
sessions  of  the  schools. 

5.  A  movement  toward  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools,  by  which 
economy  in  the  expenditure  of  money  and  better  teaching  service  are  secured. 

6.  The  founding  of  libraries  and  reading  circles  and  the  holding  of 
teachers'  meetings  for  the  improvement  of  the  members  of  the  profession 
and  for  the  building  up  of  a  broader  and  more  catholic  professional  spirit. 

7.  The  offering  of  prizes  by  public-spirited  citizens  of  the  county  for 
essays  by  pupils,  the  best  method  of  procedure  in  the  management  of  agri¬ 
cultural  affairs,  and  for  the  best  specimens  of  agricultural  products. 

All  these  things  are  now  regarded  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  education 
of  the  people  of  this  grand  agricultural  section  and  also  are  conducive  toward 
keeping  the  young  people  on  the  farm. 

To  summarize  again  the  results  so  far  attained,  we  note  the  following: 

A  library  law,  under  which  libraries  have  increased  in  the  county  from 
sixteen  to  one  hundred  seventy-eight. 

The  school  enumeration  has  not  kept  pace  with  other  lines  of  progress, 
having  fallen  off  somewhat  in  the  last  decade,  there  being  at  present  eight 
thousand,  six  hundred  and  three  whites  enumerated  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  twentv,  and  thirtv-five  colored  children. 
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School  receipts,  $160,000:  school  expenditures,  $140,000;  number  of 
teachers,  250;  cash  on  hand,  1909,  $13,308;  number  of  school  houses,  184. 

An  improved  method  of  licensing  teachers  has  been  established  by  law. 

A  law  permitting  the  consolidation  of  school  districts  is  now  operative. 

Laws  regulating  child  labor  and  compulsory  school  attendance  have  been 
adopted. 

The  establishment  of  a  normal  school  in  the  county. 

Repeal  of  the  institute  law  and  the  substitution  of  a  three-dav  county 
association  in  its  place. 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  village  and  rural  district 
school  architecture  and  laboratory  equipment. 

A  very  helpful  system  of  school  inspection  and  classification  has  been 
adopted. 

A  uniform  course  of  study  for  rural  and  village  schools,  providing  for 
quarterly  and  final  examinations,  graduation  and  diploma.  This  gives  defi¬ 
niteness  to  the  work  and  encourages  boys  and  girls  to  attend  high  schools  and 
colleges.  It  will  result,  ere  long,  in  filling  the  normal  schools  to  overflowing, 
the  colleges  will  greatly  enlarge  their  enrollment  and  our  university  will  be 
led.  to  seek  means  to  keep  down  an  attendance  so  large  that  they  cannot  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  maintenance. 

COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS  AND  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  following  is  as  complete  a  list  of  the  above  school  officers  as  can 
now  be  gathered  from  records:  James  Saunders,  1852:  C.  S.  Burns,  1855: 
C.  S.  Burns,  1857:  C.  S.  Burns,  1859:  L.  T.  Ellis,  1862;  B.  G.  Ford.  1863; 
M.  G.  Roseberry,  1863:  A.  C.  Votaw,  1864:  T.  N.  Albin.  1867;  S.  C.  Mc- 
Cluskev,  1868:  D.  L.  Chaney,  1881  :  B.  F.  Duncan.  1886:  C.  A.  Hawkins, 
1890:  L.  C.  Cook.  1894:  R.  E.  McCann,  1896:  G.  P.  Wright.  1900:  Miss 
Maggie  Paschal,  1902:  Ellis  Cook,  1904;  W.  M.  Oakerson,  1906. 

Rarely  has  such  progress  been  had  in  education  in  any  of  the  counties  of 
Missouri  as  that  under  the  highly  efficient  management  of  Prof.  W.  M.  Oak¬ 
erson.  the  present  county  superintendent.  Splendid  advancement  is  seen 
along  every  line  of  progress  promotive  of  healthful  uplift  in  the  rural  schools 
of  the  county,  and  Mr.  Oakerson  is  unremitting  in  energy  in  his  efforts  to 
provide  the  very  best  and  evinces  a  rare  degree  of  intelligence  and  foresight 
in  seeing  the  things  that  are  best.  These  schools  are  now  wide  awake,  the 
very  best  teachers  are  secured  and  an  advance  of  fifty  per  cent,  is  seen  in  the 
betterment  of  conditions. 
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THE  NORTHWEST  STATE  NORMAL. 

For  a  period  covering  about  thirty  years  the  question  of  establishing 
a  school  for  the  training  of  teachers  had  been  agitated  by  the  people  of  this 
section  of  our  state,  which  reached  its  culmination  in  the  passage  of  a  bill 
at  the  session  of  our  State  Legislature  in  1905. 

This  bill  received  the  signature  of  Governor  J.  W.  Folk  on  the  25th 
day  of  March,  1905,  and  immediate  steps  were  taken  to  put  in  action  the 
machinery  through  which  its  provisions  should  be  enforced. 

In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  bill  creating  the  Northwest,  or 
Fifth  District  Normal,  a  commission  to  select  a  site  for  the  new  normal  was 
appointed  by  the  governor,  consisting  of  C.  C.  Foyle,  of  Lancaster;  Edmund 
McWilliams,  of  Plattsburg;  C.  A.  Calvird,  of  Clinton;  J.  W.  Cox,  of  Mon¬ 
roe  City,  and  J.  C.  Jones,  of  Columbia. 

This  commission,  after  visiting  the  several  places  which  had  offered  in¬ 
ducement  to  secure  the  normal  location,  decided  in  favor  of  Maryville,  and 
announced  the  tender  of  eighty-six  acres  of  land  and  fifty-eight  thousand 
dollars  in  cash  on  the  part  of  Maryville. 

A  board  of  regents,  consisting  of  six  members,  was  thereupon  appointed 
to  take  charge,  in  behalf  of  the  state,  of  these  bequests  and  manage  whatever 
other  interests  might  be  involved  in  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
institution  thus  established. 

The  following  were  named  by  the  governor  as  constituting  the  first 
board  of  management  of  the  Northwest  Normal:  Hon.  C.  J.  Colden,  Mary¬ 
ville,  president,  term  expires  January,  1911  ;  Judge  W.  D.  Rusk,  St.  Joseph, 
term  expires  January,  1911  ;  Hon.  W.  F.  Rankin,  Tarkio,  term  expired  Jan¬ 
uary,  1909;  Hon.  I.  R.  Williams,  Savannah,  term  expired  January,  1909;  Dr. 
A.  H.  Vandivert,  Bethany,  term  expired  January,  1907;  Dr.  J.  C.  Tracy, 
Mound  City,  term  expired  January,  1907;  Hon.  W.  T.  Carrington,  state  su¬ 
perintendent  of  schools  and  ex-officio  member  of  this  board. 

The  first  faculty  selected  were:  Frank  Deerwerter,  president;  Eudor 
Mather,  training  department;  T.  B.  Ford,  English  department;  W.  W. 
Gallaher,  civics  and  pedagogy;  George  H.  Colbert,  mathematics;  Jesse  Lewis, 
history;  B.  M.  Stigall,  science;  J.  R.  Hale,  Latin:  B.  F.  Duncan,  economics 
and  Latin;  Alpha  Bigley,  drawing  and  manual  training;  P.  O.  Landon,  music; 
H.  M.  Cook,  physical  culture  and  elocution;  Kate  McClement,  elementary 
studies;  A.  F.  Fisher,  physiology;  Martha  B.  Clark,  librarian;  J.  H.  Felt, 
architect. 
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Much  praise  is  due  to  the  intelligent  foresight  and  persistent  energy 
of  the  citizens  of  Nodaway  county  in  their  initiatory  efforts  in  promoting 
this  normal  school  interest  from  the  time  of  its  inception  to  the  period  of  the 
location  of  the  school  in  Maryville. 

This  spirit  of  harmony  and  hearty  co-operation  prevailed  up  to  the  end 
of  the  first  year  of  the  school,  when  a  sharply  accentuated  and  bitter  con¬ 
troversy  arose  over  the  presidency  of  the  institution,  resulting  in  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  the  then  head  of  die  school  and  the  substitution  of  another  in 
the  position.  The  factional  spirit  thus  engendered  continued  to  grow  in  vir¬ 
ulence  during  the  incumbency  of  the  new  head  of  the  school,  covering  a 
period  of  two  years,  when  it  resulted  in  his  removal,  together  with  a  large 
number  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  who  were  supposed  to  be  involved 
in  the  heated  controversy. 

The  school,  though  it  has  been  in  operation  but  four  years,  is  now  under 
the  control  of  its  third  president.  Dr.  H.  K.  Taylor. 

Realizing  the  extent  of  the  injury  sustained  through  this  unfortunate 
controversy,  there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  among  the  factional  leaders 
to  drop  it  and  lend  their  energies  henceforth  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
the  great  work  had  in  view  by  some  of  the  people  from  its  first  inception — 
the  building  up  of  a  great  teachers'  training  school  in  northwestern  Missouri. 

The  school  has  been  very  inadequately  housed  during  the  first  years  of 
its  existence,  being  under  the  necessity  of  using  the  old  Methodist  Episcopal 
seminary  building,  erected  in  the  early  eighties  by  the  Northwest  conference 
of  Missouri,  but  now  a  part  of  the  normal  property,  and  such  other  rooms 
as  the  state  was  able  to  secure  about  the  city  of  Maryville;  but  the  mag¬ 
nificent  new  building,  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars,  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  state,  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  term  of  1910-1 1. 

PRESENT  OFFICERS  AND  FACULTY. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  regents,  held  at  Maryville  on  May  24. 
1910.  the  following  officers  and  instructors  were  chosen:  Dr.  H.  K.  Taylor, 
president,  for  a  period  of  two  years ;  George  H.  Colbert,  department  of  math¬ 
ematics;  S.  E.  Davis,  chair  of  pedagogy;  John  E.  Cameron,  chair  of  agri¬ 
culture  ;  Albert  Hogan,  assistant  in  agricultural  department ;  V.  I.  Moore, 
superintendent  of  athletics;  Miss  Theodosia  Raines,  department  of  English; 
Miss  Emma  G.  Leake,  chair  of  applied  pedagogy  and  supervisor  of  the 
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training  department;  Miss  Martha  Reade,  departments  of  Latin  and  European 
history;  W.  A.  Rickenbrode  (registrar),  music  and  bookkeeping;  Miss  Hettie 
Anthony,  domestic  science;  Mrs.  M.  B.  Clark,  librarian;  Frank  Zimmerer, 
art ;  T.  H.  Cook,  elementary  school  and  American  history ;  Miss  Hope  Lytle, 
critic  teacher,  training  school ;  Miss  Edna  Randall,  expression  and  physical 
culture;  Miss  Carrie  Hopkins,  primary  critic;  Miss  Kate  Helwig,  teacher  in 
elementary  school ;  Miss  Dorothy  Bean,  stenographer. 

In  concluding  this  chapter  the  writer  desires  to  say  that  it  is  by  no  means 
free  from  those  defects  that  will  inevitably  creep  into  a  narrative  covering 
such  a  widely  diversified  field ;  nor  does  he  think  the  field  has  been  entirely 
gone  over;  but  contents  himself  with  the  hope  that  he  has  aided,  somewhat, 
in  preserving  the  trace  of  facts  that  may  become  of  vital  importance  to  those 
who  may  write  the  history  of  this,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  civilizing  agencies, 
the  public  school  system  of  Nodaway  county. 

The  author  of  this  chapter  on  education  acknowledges  his  indebtedness 
to  Professor  Shackleford,  of  the  Cape  Girardeau  Normal  School,  for  valuable 
suggestions  relative  to  the  division  into  periods  of  the  progress  of  educational 
development  in  Missouri. 

BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.  T,  BURLINGTON  JUNC¬ 
TION,  MISSOURI. 

Written  by  Jennie  White  as  a  part  of  the  program  of  the  Annual  Patrons’  Meeting,  1910. 

The  history  of  this  school  district  begins  long  before  the  time  of  the  town 
of  Burlington  Junction;  when  “Where  we  now  sit  surrounded  by  all  that  em¬ 
bellishes  civilized  life”  belonged  to  the  sun-lit  rolling  prairies  of  the  “Platte 
Purchase,”  and  was  chosen  by  the  people  from  Ross  county.  Ohio,  for  part 
of  the  famed  Ohio  Settlement. 

The  first  school  house  of  which  we  have  an  accurate  account  was  built 
of  logs  and  stood  on  the  corner  south  of  the  residence  of  William  Houston. 
It  was  furnished  with  seats  made  of  slabs,  with  legs,  but  without  backs.  One 
surviving  pupil  of  that  school  says  the  rounding  sides  of  the  slabs  were  on 
the  upper  side  for  solid  comfort. 

This  same  pupil  says  he  wished  to  study  the  second  book  of  algebra, 
having  finished  the  first  in  Ohio ;  the  teacher  said  his  certificate  did  not  call 
for  algebra,  but  that  he  would  help  the  pupil.  But  it  soon  was  a  case  of  pupil 
helping  teacher. 

The  community  prospered  and  in  1861  decided  to  build  a  frame  school 
house  large  enough  to  have  church  services  in  on  Sunday. 
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Col.  J.  H.  Davis  and  Austin  Jones  each  gave  one  hundred  dollars  toward 
the  building.  J.  J.  Davis  gave  the  ground  for  the  new  building;  this  plot  of 
ground  was  on  the  corner  east  of  the  William  Houston  home.  Desks  and 
seats  for  two  pupils  each  were  made  and  the  furnishings  were  up  to  date  for 
the  times.  It  served  for  the  Methodist  meeting  house  until  the  church  was 
built  on  the  William  Walker  farm  on  a  lot  just  west  of  the  cemetery  in  1872. 

The  Ohio  settlement,  of  which  this  district  was  a  part,  was  built  on  the 
solid  foundation  of  religion  and  education.  It  left  an  heritage  worthy  to  be 
emulated  by  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  community. 

After  the  town  of  Burlington  Junction  was  started  the  country  school 
house  was  too  small  to  accommodate  all  pupils  and  rooms  in  town  were  oc¬ 
cupied  bv  the  school.  A  long,  wooden  building,  called  the  Wigwam,  was 
used  by  two  of  the  departments  for  a  time. 

In  the  spring  of  1881  a  school  meeting  was  held  in  the  country  school 
house  at  which  it  was  decided  to  organize  an  independent  district,  with  six 
directors  and  entitled  to  certain  privileges.  Three  men  were  elected  to  com¬ 
plete  the  organization  and  obtain  a  site  for  the  erection  of  the  building.  These 
men  were  Dr.  T.  A.  Hunt,  George  H.  Hotalling  and  J.  Hartzell  Heriff,  with 
J.  H.  Bryant  as  clerk  of  the  board. 

The  town  lot  company  offered  a  block  as  a  gift  to  the  district.  The 
ground  which  they  wished  to  give  was  not  a  really  desirable  situation,  so  the 
board  selected  the  block  on  which  the  school  house  now  stands  and  paid  two 
hundred  dollars  for  the  privilege  of  the  choice.  It  was  then  part  of  a  corn¬ 
field  with  not  a  tree  near  it. 

The  wisdom  of  the  choice  has  long  been  apparent,  for  it  is  conceded 
that  Burlington  Junction  has  the  most  beautiful  school  grounds  in  Nodaway 
county. 

Let  the  city  acquire  a  half  block  north  or  west  of  this  and  include  the 
intervening  streets,  plant  it  in  trees  and  flowers,  take  out  some  of  the  un¬ 
sightly  trees  that  are  crowding  the  east  walk  avenue,  lay  out  tennis  court, 
ball  grounds,  and  outdoor  gymnasium,  the  result  would  be,  with  comparative 
little  cost,  a  campus,  city  park  and  assembly  ground  that  would  add  beauty, 
healthfulness  and  moral  tone  to  the  town. 

When  the  grounds  were  secured  the  frame  school  house  was  moved  into 
town  and  put  on  it ;  an  addition  somewhat  larger  was  built,  making  room  for 
two  departments.  The  primary  department  was  located  in  a  building  that 
had  been  the  lumber  yard  office  on  West  Main  street,  where  the  residence 
of  Will  Jones  now  stands. 

But  soon  disaster  wrought  havoc  to  the  little  school  house  on  the  hill. 
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The  cyclone  in  June,  1883,  which  laid  desolate  a  strip  of  country  including 
this  section,  destroyed,  with  many  other  buildings,  the  school  house.  It  was 
a  mass  of  ruins,  hevond  hope  of  repair.  The  board  decided  to  build  a  four- 
room,  brick  building.  Bonds  were  voted  for  it  at  a  special  election  called  for 
the  purpose.  It  was  late  in  the  season  before  the  work  was  begun  and  it 
was  not  ready  for  occupancy  until  the  spring  of  1884.  Four  teachers  were 
employed  and  some  years  later  the  house  was  arranged  to  accommodate  the 
fifth  room. 

It  is  not  easy  to  express  the  condition  of  public  opinion  and  affairs  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  years.  The  town  was  new ;  the  people  had  come  from  many 
different  states  and  from  England,  Germany  and  the  Isle  of  Man ;  there  was 
a  diversity  of  opinion;  there  were  jealousies,  clashes  and  bickerings  over 
town  and  school  matters.  One  school  election  was  very  exciting  and  hinged 
upon  which  of  the  two  banks  had  most  friends  in  the  district,  as  each  bank 
wished  to  have  custody  of  the  school  funds.  Times  were  close  and  taxes 
high ;  available  funds  for  the  teachers'  wages  were  small ;  but  the  bonds  were 
paid  as  they  came  due  and  better  times  for  the  school  seemed  imminent. 

In  the  meantime  the  walls  of  the  school  house  showed  signs  of  weaken¬ 
ing.  Rods  were  put  through  the  house  from  wall  to  wall.  During  high 
winds  the  school  would  be  dismissed.  The  board  forbade  the  assembling  of 
the  school  in  the  second  story;  and  finally,  in  1899,  the  building  was  con¬ 
demned  as  being  unsafe.  There  was  still  a  small  indebtedness  on  it. 

Bonds  were  voted  for  a  new  building  and  the  old  indebtedness  covered 
by  them.  The  building  was  erected,  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  school,  a 
structure  whose  foundation  and  walls  seemingly  will  withstand  an  earth- 
cpiake.  The  rooms  were  ready  for  occupancy  late  in  the  fall  of  1899.  Since 
then  the  sixth  room  has  been  furnished  and  also  a  room  in  the  basement  fitted 
up  for  a  laboratory,  minus  a  good  deal  of  apparatus  hoped  to  be  obtained  in 
the  near  future. 

The  library  is  furnished  with  books  suitable  for  the  use  of  all  grades  of 
the  school.  Each  year  additions  are  made  to  it,  the  latest  being  a  set  of  fine 
encyclopedias. 

The  bonds  for  the  building  will  be  finally  paid  in  1911,  only  two  more 
payments  being  due  and  these  being  lower  than  the  former  payments.  More 
room  and  a  larger  number  of  teachers  are  needed  to  bring  the  school  to  a 
higher  plane  of  efficiency. 

In  1899,  a  two-years  high  school  course  was  arranged,  and  in  1900  the 
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first  class  of  four  graduates  finished  the  school.  A  third  year  of  high  school 
work  has  been  added. 

A.  flourishing  Alumni  Association  has  been  formed. 

The  commencement  exercises  each  year  and  the  annual  alumni  banquet 
add  a  pleasing  feature  to  the  life  of  the  school. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  CHURCHES  OF  NODAWAY  COUNTY. 

The  settlement  of  the  county  and  the  organization  of  the  churches  were 
almost  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  virgin  soil  had  scarcely  been  disturbed 
by  the  plow,  when  the  pioneer  began  to  plant  the  good  seed  of  Christianity. 
From  the  earliest  days  of  the  church  as  conceived  of  and  brought  into  the 
world  by  the  advent  of  the  Man  of  Galilee,  it  has  been  noticed  that  the 
church  and  true  civilization  have  ever  gone  hand  in  hand — both  Catholic  and 
Protestant  denominations  have  filled  a  useful  mission  in  all  new  countries 
on  the  globe.  In  the  rude  huts  of  the  pioneers  was  proclaimed  the  gospel,  the 
same  Word  of  Life  that  is  taught  in  the  costly  tabernacles  and  cathedrals  of 
the  older  settled  countries.  It  is  true,  that  in  time’s  march  the  church  has 
attained  greater  wealth  and  practices  a  wider  benevolence.  It  has  possibly 
gained  a  firmer  discipline  and  wields  a  more  general  influence,  but  for  all  this, 
we  find  by  reading  the  records  of  the  pioneer  days  in  Nodaway  county  that 
the  religion  as  then  taught  was  the  one  taught  and  practiced  by  the  Christ 
nineteen  centuries  before  the  sound  of  a  church-going  bell  was  ever  heard  in 
the  pretty  valleys  of  the  territory  named  Nodaway  county. 

The  Methodists,  representing  the  Protestant  faith,  and  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  church  were  the  first  to  bear  aloft  the  banner  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
Nodaway  county.  The  first  church  was  organized  in  Hughes  township,  in 
1840,  with  the  following  members:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Finch,  Mrs.  Joel 
Hedgepeth  and  Ruth  Hedgepeth.  The  first  two  ministers  in  charge  of  this 
Methodist  church  were  Rev.  Reuben  Aldridge,  in  1840.  and  Rev.  Benjamin  R. 
Baxter,  in  1842.  They  were  succeeded  by  Rev.  Alexander  Spencer  in  1844. 
He  who  became  Bishop  Marvin  was  one  of  the  pioneer  ministers  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  Missouri.  Among  the  early  ministers  whose  names  should  never  be 
lost  with  the  lapse  of  time  were  Revs.  W.  G.  Caples  and  Shyves,  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  denomination,  and  Rev.  E.  A.  Carson,  the  first  Presbyterian  minister 
to  preach  within  this  county.  He  held  meetings  at  what  was  known  as  the 
Saunders  school  house,  located  three  miles  west  of  present  Arkoe,  in  White 
Cloud  township.  About  the  same  time  of  the  Methodists’  work,  came  Father 
Powers  of  the  Catholic  church,  who  planted  the  church  of  his  choice  here. 
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METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCHES. 

Methodism  was  one  of  the  pioneer  religious  societies  in  Nodaway  county, 
as  it  has  usually  been  in  all  new  countries.  Before  entering  into  the  history 
of  these  churches,  the  reader  will  have  his  attention  called  to  some  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  strength  of  this  denomination  in  the  county  today  (1910).  The 
subjoined  is  from  the  1909  conference  reports  and  shows  the  points  at  which 
churches  are  now  located,  the  number  of  members,  value  of  property,  etc. : 

Barnard  charge — 199  members;  number  of  churches,  four;  valuation  of 
church  property,  $6,000. 

Burlington  Junction  charge— 245  members;  churches,  three;  valuation  of 
church  property,  $7,500. 

Clearmont  charge — 151  members;  churches,  one;  valuation  of  church 
property,  $6,000. 

Elmo  charge — 134  members;  number  of  churches,  three;  valuation  of 
property,  $4,100. 

Graham  charge — 165  members;  three  churches;  valuation  of  church 
property,  $10,000. 

Hopkins  charge — 254  members;  one  church;  valuation  of  property,  $14,- 

500. 

Maryville — 614  members;  churches,  one;  value  of  church  property,  $35,- 

000. 

Pickering  charge — T90  members;  number  of  churches,  three;  valua¬ 
tion,  $5,500. 

Quitman  charge — 144  members;  number  of  churches,  three;  valuation. 
$5,000. 

Rosendale  charge — 44  members;  churches,  two;  valuation,  $1,900. 

Skidmore  charge — 189  members;  number  of  churches,  two;  valuation. 
$1 1,200. 

The  total  membership,  as  per  the  last  conference  minutes,  for  Nodaway 
county,  is  2,339  ’n  good  standing  and  full  connnection. 

The  total  number  of  churches  in  the  county  is  twenty-six. 

Total  value  of  church  property  in  county  for  this  denomination  in  1909 
was  placed  at  $106,700. 

According  to  the  conference  reports  of  1909  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  South  in  Nodaway  county  had  the  following ; 

Barnard  circuit — 220  members;  four  houses  of  worship;  valuation  of 
property,  $13,000. 

Elmo  circuit — 205  members;  two  houses  of  worship,  valued  at  $7,000. 
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Skidmore  circuit — 174  members;  three  houses  of  worship,  valued  at 
$5,000. 

Maryville  station — 163  members;  one  house  of  worship,  valued  at  $12,- 

000. 

Total  number  of  members  in  county,  762  ;  total  number  of  church  edifices, 
ten,  and  total  value  of  same,  $37,000. 

The  first  Methodist  Episcopal  church  organized  within  Nodaway  county 
(and  it  is  also  placed  as  the  first  religious  organization  of  any  church  faith 
in  the  county)  was  the  Methodist  church,  formed  in  Hughes  township  in 
1840.  The  charter  members  have  already  been  given.  The  earliest  pastors 
were :  Revs.  Aldrich,  Baxter  and  Alexander  Spencer,  who  had  charge  up 
to  1844-45. 

About  the  date  last  given,  the  church  was  divided  over  the  slavery  ques¬ 
tion  and  other  political  differences.  Rev.  Aldrich  went  with  the  Northern 
wing  of  the  church,  while  Rev.  Baxter  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Methodist 
church  South,  as  it  is  still  known,  each  branch  of  Methodism  working  under 
its  own  church  government  and  having  its  separate  conferences  and  bishops, 
even  to  this  day,  despite  the  frequent  attempts  at  bringing  about  a  union  of 
the  two  factions.  It  was  in  1846  when  the  first  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
South  was  organized  in  Nodaway  county,  and  of  which  a  history  is  given  at 
another  place  in  this  volume. 

What  was  styled  the  ‘‘Burr  Oak"  Methodist  Episcopal  church  was  organ¬ 
ized  about  i860,  in  Monroe  township,  and  had  a  membership  of  seventy  in 
1882.  It  had  a  church  edifice  at  that  date  valued  at  one  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars. 

The  German  Methodist  Episcopal  church  was  organized  in  1869,  by 
Nicholas  Dilk,  L.  Geyes,  George  Hartman  and  Dr.  Eberlin.  A  church  edifice 
was  dedicated  in  1875  at  Graham  village,  the  cost  of  the  structure  being  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  dollars. 

Several  years  prior  to  1864  there  had  been  organized  a  class  at  the 
house  of  Robert  Rea  in  section  18,  township  62,  range  36,  of  Hughes  town¬ 
ship,  which  consisted  of  Robert  Rea,  Eliza  Rea,  Jane  M.  Rea  and  a  colored 
lady,  Celia  Vance.  This  class  was  re-organized  in  1864  at  Graham  with  the 
following  membership;  Robert  Rea,  Eliza  A.  Rea,  Jane  M.  Rea,  Mary  Ben¬ 
der,  Aaron  Cole,  Sr.,  and  George  W.  Osea  Cole.  A  church  was  erected  in 
1869.  a  frame  structure  costing  two  thousand  dollars,  and  which  was  ded¬ 
icated  in  1869  by  W.  H.  Flowers.  A  parsonage  was  also  built  at  a  cost  of 
five  hundred  dollars.  Among  the  earlier  pastors  at  this  point  may  be  named : 
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Revs.  L.  V.  Morton,  W.  H.  Turner,  W.  Cowden,  William  Hanley,  J.  G. 
Thompson,  J.  G.  Breed,  B.  T.  Stanber,  Robert  Deviling,  S.  H.  Enyart  and  J. 
A.  Shewalter.  The  Graham  charge  now  has  three  churches,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  members,  and  the  valuation  of  its  church  property  is  ten  thousand 
dollars. 

It  may  be  added  that  at  Graham,  the  present  Methodist  Episcopal  con¬ 
gregation  erected  its  new  church  in  1903,  the  old  one  having  burned. 

The  Ohio  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  located  in  Nodaway  township, 
was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1861,  the  first  year  of  the  Civil  war.  Its 
original  members  were  C.  H.  Lavis  and  family,  Thomas  Casken  and  family, 
Miss  Helten  Westfall,  who  later  married  Samuel  Casken,  and  Mrs.  Hopsinger. 
Services  were  held  in  a  log  school  house  in  section  10,  one  mile  northeast  of 
Burlington  Junction,  until  the  completion  of  a  frame  church  erected  in  1876. 
Before  the  organization  of  this  church,  services  were  frequently  held  at 
different  houses  by  Revs.  John  R.  Chamberlain  and  Buren.  The  church  cost 
two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  and  was  dedicated  by  Rev.  Benjamin  St. 
James  Frey,  of  St.  Louis,  and  in  1882  the  membership  of  the  society  had 
reached  one  hundred  and  eight. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  circuit  was  organized  about  1870,  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  present  Hopkins.  The  first  membership  included  Samuel  Mc¬ 
Farland  and  wife,  Speidel  and  family,  T.  M.  Cole  and  wife,  John  Townsand 
and  wife,  Rev.  Jesse  Herbert  and  family,  J.  B.  Townsand  and  wife,  E.  V. 
Willard  and  family,  John  Lyttle  and  family,  Robert  Hook  and  wife,  N.  H. 
Herbert  and  wife  and  Margaret  Boatman. 

At  a  cost  of  two  thousand  dollars,  a  neat  church  edifice  was  erected  in 
1872  and  ten  years  later  the  record  shows  the  membership  to  have  been  sixty. 
What  is  known  as  the  S.  K.  Wray  Memorial  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at 
Hopkins  was  dedicated  in  1901  ;  it  is  a  fine,  modern,  frame  structure. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  of  Quitman  was  organized  in  1871,  with 
the  following  original  membership:  G.  E.  Basom,  Jane  Basom,  W.  T.  Rad¬ 
ford,  C.  A.  Radford,  Thomas  Bond  and  Mrs.  E.  O.  Manning.  The  record 
shows  that  in  1881  this  churcn  possessed  a  good  building,  valued  at  one  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  had  a  membership  of  thirty.  At  first  the  mem¬ 
bership  had  a  hard  struggle,  but.  with  faith  and  plenty  of  courage,  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  building  up  a  worthy  Christian  community.  The  Ouitman  charge 
now  has  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  and  three  church  edi¬ 
fices.  the  property  being  valued  at  five  thousand  dollars. 

In  1873  there  was  organized  a  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  Hughes 
township  in  section  34,  township  37,  range  62.  There  the  first  members  were 
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Daniel  Dodge,  Amelia  Dodge,  John  Ashford,  John  Aldridge,  Fanny  Aldridge, 
Stephen  Davis,  Susan  Davis,  Edwin  Davis,  Wilson  McMurray,  Rev.  A.  K. 
Miller  and  George  Ingman.  Church  services  were  held  in  a  farme  school 
house.  Ten  years  later  the  membership  was  only  fourteen. 

Sometime  between  1870  and  1877  a  Methodist  Episcopal  church  was 
formed  in  Washington  township,  near  the  present  village  of  Guilford.  In 
1881  it  appears  from  the  conference  minutes  that  eighteen  members  wor¬ 
shipped  at  Guilford  and  thirty-five  at  Pleasant  View  school  house.  The  orig¬ 
inal  church  edifice  at  Guilford  cost  eight  hundred  dollars. 

The  church  of  this  denomination  at  Pickering  belongs  to  the  Pickering 
circuit  and  was  detached  from  Hopkins  circuit  in  1871,  when  Rev.  W.  Cow¬ 
ley  was  pastor.  A  church  building  was  provided  in  1874,  at  an  expense  of 
two  thousand  dollars.  There  were  also  five  other  appointments  on  this 
circuit  and  another  building  at  Sweet  Home.  At  Pickering  a  parsonage  was 
erected,  at  a  cost  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  Barnard  was  formed  in  1871,  the 
following  being  the  charter  membership:1  John  R.  Phipps  and  wife,  Martin 
Baker  and  wife,  Amos  Baker  and  wife,  Mr.  Bartlett  and  wife,  Mrs.  David 
Wilson  and  Miss  Martha  Wilson.  During  the  first  year  services  were  held 
at  the  depot  by  Rev.  Cowden  and  subsequently  in  the  school  house  by  Rev. 
A.  K.  Miller.  Under  Rev.  Isaac  Chivington  a  church  was  erected  at  a  cost 
of  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  During  the  earlier  years  of  this  society 
there  were  several  great  revivals.  The  Barnard  charge  now  has  a  member¬ 
ship  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  and  four  churches,  valued  at  six  thou¬ 
sand  dollars. 

In  1880  there  was  organized  a  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  Skidmore, 
with  original  members  as  follows:  Wesley  Clark,  Mrs.  Lucy  Clark,  Mrs. 
Catherine  Clark,  Joseph  Van  Ausdall,  James  Parshall,  Thomas  Clark,  Strat¬ 
ford  Saunders  and  wife,  Marshall  Lyle,  A.  B.  Hull,  James  Day,  John  Pickett, 
William  Barber,  W.  R.  Hays  and  wife,  W.  J.  Berry  and  wife,  William  Ken- 
nada,  Mrs.  Julia  Clark,  Mrs.  Polly  Lyle,  Mrs.  Ruthilla  Parshall,  Matilda  A. 
Pickett,  Mrs.  William  Barber,  Mrs.  Martha  Kennada  and  Miss  Mary  Ken- 
neda.  The  Skidmore  circuit  now  has  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine,  two  church  buildings  and  property  value  at  eleven  thousand  two 
hundred  dollars. 

METHODISM  IN  MARYVILLE. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  Maryville  is  an  old  religious  institu¬ 
tion,  but  the  earliest  historical  items  have,  with  the  passing  of  the  years,  been 
neglected  as  a  matter  of  record  and  now  even  tradition  seems  silent  as  to 
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many  things  concerning  the  early  church  at  this  point  and  many  things  con¬ 
nected  with  the  early  class  here  organized  by  the  pioneers.  At  the  division  of 
the  church — the  formation  of  the  Church  South — in  1844,  Benjamin  Baxter 
and  Reuben  Aldrich  were  pastors ;  the  former  went  with  the  Southern  side, 
while  the  latter  remained  loyal  to  the  parent  church  in  the  North.  Mr. 
Aldrich  continued  to  preach  for  two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  I.  M. 
Burns,  who  continued  on  the  circuit  two  years.  About  this  time,  1847,  the 
political  agitation  became  so  great  that  the  appointment  of  ministers  was 
interrupted  somewhat. 

In  1855  Rev.  Bowman  was  pastor,  his  circuit  including  Maryville,  Baker's 
school  house,  Saunder’s  school  house,  Honey  Creek,  Ball's  school  house,  one- 
half  mile  from  where  Pickering  now  .stands,  Samuel  Wiseman’s  residence, 
and  at  Sturgil's  Grove.  Other  points  at  which  meetings  were  held  and  preach¬ 
ing  kept  up  were:  Seven  miles  northwest  of  Maryville,  at  the  house  of 
Colonel  Davis;  fifteen  miles  northwest,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Houston,  near 
the  Iowa  line;  at  the  residence  of  Samuel  Nash,  east  of  Pickering,  and  at 
Father  Markee’s,  about  eleven  miles  east  of  town.  This  circuit  was  traveled 
every  four  weeks.  Rev.  Bowman  was  followed  by  Father  Clemens. 

In  October,  1856.  Rev.  J.  Iv.  Chamberlain  was  appointed  to  the  Mary¬ 
ville  charge  and  on  April  15,  1857,  he  wrote  to  the  Central  Christian  Advocate 
as  follows : 

“This  morning,  the  middle  of  April,  finds  us  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health,  inhaling  the  strong,  bracing  wind  from  the  northwest.  Last  night 
we  had  quite  a  smell  of  Jack  frost,  who  has  been  so  faithful  all  winter  and 
thus  far  in  the  spring.  This  morning  the  sloughs  are  frozen  sufficient  to  bear 
up  a  horse  and  his  rider;  the  ice  is  frozen  to  the  depth  of  two  inches.  Last 
October,  at  the  session  of  our  conference,  1  received  my  appointment  from  the 
Bishop,  which  was  to  take  charge  of  the  Maryville  circuit,  which  embraces 
Nodaway  county,  but  on  account  of  a  spell  of  sickness  immediately  after  the 
conference  I  did  not  reach  my  appointment  untl  the  middle  of  November. 
When  I  arrived  I  found  a  parsonage  in  the  town  of  Maryville,  which  had 
been  erected  some  years  before  under  the  labor  of  Brother  Bowman.  We 
soon  collected  sufficient  material  and  had  the  parsonage  completed,  since 
which  time  I  have  endeavored  to  fulfill  my  appointment.  I  feel  thankful 
to  the  good  Lord  for  the  manifestations  of  His  presence  at  our  meetings." 

Rev.  Chamberlain  was  succeeded  by  D.  W.  David,  John  Morehead  and 
Mr.  Beggs,  who  was  appointed  at  the  conference  at  Hannibal  in  March,  1863. 
At  that  date  the  Methodists  had  three  districts  and  only  forty-three  preachers 
in  Missouri.  Here  is  given  an  extract  from  a  letter  by  Rev.  Beggs  at  that 
date : 
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“‘Then  Savannah,  in  Andrew  county,  was  the  nearest  railroad  station. 
My  second  year  I  preached  in  a  small  frame  school  house  fronting  on  a  street 
running  east  and  west,  one  block  north  of  the  court  house.  The  old  parsonage 
stood  on  the  same  street.  The  soldiers  of  the  government  were  using  the 
parsonage  for  a  stable,  and  we  rented  a  house  to  live  in  the  first  year.  The 
next  year  we  re-plastered  and  fitted  up  the  old  parsonage,  and  moved  into  it 
the  next  day  after  the  plasterers  were  done  with  their  work.  We  put  up 
with  Bro.  William  Davis,  who  kept  the  old  tavern.  Brother  Davis  has  gone 
to  his  reward  in  heaven.  My  appointments  were  Maryville,  Pleasant  View, 
eight  miles  north,  Flighland  Grove,  Xenia,  Colonel  Davis',  on  the  Nodaway 
river,  Manley’s,  still  west  of  Colonel  Davis,  Moreland's  school  house.  Quit- 
man,  Hanna's,  Bradyville,  in  Iowa,  Huberts,  also  in  Taylor  county,  Iowa; 
also  one  more  west  of  Bradyville,  in  Iowa,  and  Baker’s  school  house,  about 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  south  of  Maryville." 

When  Rev.  Beggs  was  on  the  circuit  there  was  a  Sunday  school  held  in 
the  court  house,  and  William  H.  Davis  was  its  superintendent.  The  first 
year  Rev.  Beggs  received  for  his  salary  four  hundred  dollars  and  for  his 
second  year  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Following  Rev.  Beggs  came  Rev.  Daniel  Hockett,  and  it  was  during  his 
pastorate  that  the  first  church  building  was  erected  in  Maryville — at  least  com¬ 
menced.  It  was  also  the  first  Protestant  church  edifice  in  the  town,  and  every¬ 
one  rendered  all  possible  assistance.  Brick  sold  at  twelve  dollars  per  thousand, 
and  lumber  at  seventy-five  dollars  per  thousand  feet.  Rev.  Hockett  left  before 
the  second  year  was  finished.  His  colleague,  a  local  preacher,  w'as  left  on 
the  circuit.  He  came  to  town  one  Sunday  and  gave  out  his  hymn,  but  before 
the  choir  could  sing,  the  minister,  who  did  not  like  choirs  and  organs,  started 
and  sang  the  hymn.  The  result  was  that  Maryville  was  without  regular 
preaching  for  several  months,  being  supplied  by  local  preachers. 

Rev.  Charles  Stocking  preached  his  first  sermon  in  Maryville  January 
22,  1869.  He  wrote  as  follows: 

“The  membership,  as  I  remember,  numbered  forty-one.  The  Sunday 
school  numbered  some  thirty  during  the  month  of  February  and  until  con¬ 
ference  in  March,  when  a  gracious  revival,  resulting  in  the  addition  of  about 
thirty-five,  was  made  to  the  society.  At  this  conference,  held  at  Chillicothe, 
Bishop  E.  E.  Janes  presiding,  Maryville  was  made  a  station,  and  I  was  re¬ 
turned  to  it,  and  it  was  my  first  regular  appointment.  Rev.  L.  V.  Morton  was 
appointed  to  the  circuit.  At  once  we  counseled  together  as  to  how  the  debt 
of  six  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  could  be  raised.  The  circuit  still  felt  a 
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great  interest  in  the  church  at  the  county  seat,  and  grandly  offered  to  stand 
with  us  in  our  effort  to  save  the  property,  which  was  threatened  with  sale. 
During  that  year  we  raised  and  paid  four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars, 
leaving  two  thousand  dollars.” 

Rev.  Stocking  was  succeeded  by  J.  S.  Barwick,  J.  T.  Boyle  and  S.  W. 
Thornton,  through  whose  efforts  the  church  was  finally  freed  from  debt. 

Next  came  Rev.  J.  W.  Caughlin,  and  during  his  pastorate  arose  a  debate 
between  him,  representing  the  Methodist  church,  and  Professor  Bush,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Christian  church.  Rev.  S.  W.  Thornton  was  returned  in  1877, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  health  of  his  wife  he  took  a  transfer  to  the  mountains, 
and  Rev.  D.  B.  Lake  was  appointed.  He  left  the  church  with  a  membership 
of  two  hundred  and  seventeen- — probationers,  seventeen ;  members  in  Sunday 
school,  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Rev.  Lake  was  pastor  of  the  church  from  September,  1877,  to 
March,  1880,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Sassen,  who  remained  until 
March,  1881.  During  his  pastorate  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in 
church  repairs,  the  society  expending  about  five  hundred  dollars.  Following 
him  came  Rev.  J.  M.  Parker,  and  during  the  first  part  of  his  labors  a  par¬ 
sonage  was  purchased,  at  a  cost  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars,  and 
the  church  showed  a  membership  (in  1882)  of  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Ira  K.  Alderman  was  elected  delegate  to  the  lay  electoral  conference, 
held  at  Trenton,  Missouri,  in  March,  1880.  At  this  conference,  Judge  Aider- 
man  was  elected  delegate  to  the  general  conference,  held  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
in  Mav,  1880. 

Other  pastors  of  this  church  have  been  :  Revs.  Reuben  Aldridge,  I.  M. 
Burns,  Bowman,  J.  C.  Chamberlain,  Beggs,  Daniel  Hockett,  Charles  Stock¬ 
ing,  J.  S.  Barwick,  J.  T.  Boyle,  S.  W.  Thornton,  J.  W.  Coughlin,  D.  B. 
Lake,  J.  R.  Sassen,  J.  M.  Parker,  J.  A.  Canady,  John  Gilles,  J.  H.  Cox,  D. 
M.  Yetter,  J.  R.  Payne,  George  L.  Haight,  E.  B.  Lytle,  R.  L.  Thompson, 
Grant  A.  Robbins,  S.  S.  Martin. 

The  present  magnificent  edifice  was  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1893 
and  dedicated  May  19,  1894,  by  Revs.  Moore  and  Cranston,  who  later  be¬ 
came  bishops.  The  society  is  now  free  from  debt.  This  church  cost,  includ¬ 
ing  the  organ,  thirty  thousand  dollars.  It  stands  on  lots  cornerwise  from  the 
old  church  and  fronts  on  Main  street.  It  is  a  brick  structure,  built  on  strictly 
modern  church  building  plans. 

The  present  membership  is  about  six  hundred  and  seventy-five,  more 
than  forty*five  having  been  taken  into  the  church  during  the  last  revival  per¬ 
iod —  [909-10 — under  Rev.  S.  S.  Martin’s  ministry. 
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In  addition  to  the  regular  First  Methodist  Episcopal  church  of  Mary¬ 
ville,  there  is  a  mission  church  in  the  east  end  of  the  city,  which  is  supplied 
by  various  preachers,  including  the  pastor  of  the  First  church  and  Rev.  Johns. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  SOUTH. 

4 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  South  was  organized  about  the  year 
1846  in  Nodaway  county.  In  the  early  history  of  the  church,  services  were 
held  in  the  court  house,  which  building  was  torn  down  in  1881.  The  original 
members  of  this  organization  had,  by  1882,  all  died  or  removed  from  the 
county.  The  first  church  edifice  of  this  society  was  erected  in  1867,  during 
the  pastorate  of  Rev.  James  Hyder,  at  a  cost  of  about  three  thousand  dollars. 
In  1876  a  parsonage  was  provided  on  the  same  lot  on  which  the  first  church 
building  stood,  and  its  cost,  was  five  hundred  dollars.  During  the  Civil  war 
the  church  was  almost  broken  up  and  services  were  necessarily  suspended  for 
a  period  of  more  than  three  years.  Among  the  preachers  who  have  served 
this  church  are  the  following:  Revs.  William  Ketron,  Larkin  Adamson. 
James  S.  Shive,  William  Shaw,  William  Bradford,  William  F.  Bell,  John 
D.  Turner,  Alexander  Spencer,  B.  R.  Baxter,  S.  C.  Littlepage,  H.  H.  Craig, 
R.  A.  Austin,  D.  C.  Blackwell,  W.  H.  Albright,  G.  H.  Newton,  J.  McEwen, 
H.  A.  Davis,  James  Hyder,  C.  Grimes,  A.  P.  Parker,  William  Barnett,  C.  A. 
Sherman,  John  Anderson,  L.  F.  Linn,  D.  C.  O’Howell.  H.  C.  Bolen,  Robert 
White,  R.  H.  Cooper,  D.  F.  Bone,  C.  Grimes,  A.  V.  Bayley,  John  H.  Shelton, 
T.  E.  Sharp,  Frank  Siler,  S.  P.  Cresap,  H.  C.  Bolen,  C.  W.  Webdell 
(1900-02),  Paul  H.  Linn  (1902-04),  A.  C.  Johnson  (1904-07),  S.  H.  Bab¬ 
cock  (1907-08),  W.  J.  Parvin. 

The  present  fine  church  edifice  was  erected  in  1890-91,  is  of  brick  and  is 
situated  on  the  corner  of  Second  and  Buchanan  streets.  Its  cost,  exclusive  of 
the  grounds,  was  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  lots  also  have  a  good  frame  par¬ 
sonage,  erected  in  1892,  and  also  there  is  a  fine  brick  row  of  “flats”  on  the 
block,  which  rents  easily  and  helps  support  the  church. 

The  present  membership  of  the  Maryville  church  is  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty-three. 

In  1858  a  church  organization  of  this  branch  of  Methodism  was  per¬ 
fected  at  Guilford,  this  county,  with  the  following  named  members :  Amos 
Daniel  and  wife,  Sidney  Smith  and  wife,  J.  Hugh  McClanahan  and  wife, 
Elisha  Carigo  and  wife,  Isaac  Sharp  and  wife  and  Mrs.  Catherine  Edwards. 
During  the  Civil  war  period  this  church  was  virtually  put  out  of  commission 
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by  reason  of  many  of  its  members  being  absent  in  the  war.  In  1882  the 
estimated  value  of  the  property  of  this  society  was  one  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars. 

The  Skidmore  Methodist  Episcopal  church  South  was  organized  as 
early  as  1847.  Preaching  services  were  held  in  those  early  days  in  school 
houses  in  the  neighborhood.  The  church  agreed  to  the  plan  of  separation, 
with  some  exceptions,  and  adhered  to  the  Southern  branch  in  1846.  In  1849 
a  local  separation  took  place  at  Skidmore  vicinity.  The  original  members 
were  as  follows:  Peter  Noffsinger  and  wife,  Miss  Martha  Noffsinger  and 
Rebecca  Jane  Wyatt.  The  membership  of  this  church  in  1882  was  sixty  and 
the  property  held  by  the  society  was  estimated  to  be  worth  two  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  Further  information  the  writer  cannot  obtain,  through  a  neglect  upon 
the  part  of  church  officers  not  assisting  in  the  work.  That  there  is  a  society 
there  is  known,  but  just  how  strong  it  is  cannot  be  ascertained. 


AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

The  only  church  of  this  denomination  in  Nodaway  county  is  the  one 
located  at  Maryville,  anti  its  formation  dates  from  “watchnight”  in  1879-80 
when  it  was  organized  by  twelve  colored  people  at  the  house  of  Henry  Baker. 
The  first  pastor  of  the  church  was  Rev.  Spalford  Rice.  Services  have  been 
maintained  ever  since  its  organization.  It  now  has  a  membership  of  twenry- 
eight.  The  present  pastor  (who  served  at  another  time  also)  is  Rev.  J.  R 
Carter,  who  came  the  last  time  in  1909. 

At  first  this  flock  met  at  private  houses,  but  in  1881  purchased  the  lot 
where  now  stands  their  church.  Soon  after  they  purchased  the  frame  church 
edifice  formerly  built  and  occupied  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  South. 
The  building  was  then  removed  to  the  lot  already  bought  by  the  colored  people 
and  is  still  doing  good  service  as  a  meeting  house  for  the  society.  The  price 
paid  for  the  building  was  four  hundred  dollars. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

This  is  one  of  the  strongest,  and  possibly  the  largest  denomination  within 
Nodaway  county.  This  church  was  first  organized  at  Maryville  at  an  early 
date.  The  first  society  was  weak  and  never  built  an  edifice  in  which  to 
worship.  There  were  but  a  few  families  of  this  faith  here  until  later  years. 
What  is  really  the  reorganized  Christian  church  of  Maryville  was  formed  in 
1868  by  the  following  members.:  John  S.  Wood,  John  W.  Walker,  Sue  M. 
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Walker,  Cassie  Clelland,  Elizabeth  R.  Clelland,  James  Ray,  Sarah  Hann,  P. 
W.  M.  Orear,  Mary  Hann,  Elizabeth  Eord,  T.  H.  B.  Garner,  Jestine  Prather, 
Elizabeth  S.  Ellis,  James  A.  Smith,  Polly  Ann  Smith  and  Amanda  Ellis. 

In  1882  the  church  had  a  membership  of  two  hundred  and  ten.  At  that 
date  the  church  property  was  valued  at  five  thousand  dollars. 

Of  the  pastors,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  first  were  Joel  M.  Wood,  Rev. 
Hopkins  and  Rev.  J.  W.  Kelsey  (before  the  re-organization),  J.  C.  Encell, 
a  man  of  great  force  of  character  and  possessed  much  energy.  He  served 
sixteen  months  and  added  many  to  the  church.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
L.  D.  Cook,  and  he  by  Rev.  B.  F.  Bush,  whose  salary  was  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  Then  came  Rev.  George  E.  Dew.  In  the  autumn  of  1879  came 
Rev.  R.  N.  Davis,  serving  until  March,  1883,  when  Rev.  E.  B.  Cake  came, 
serving  until  Rev.  R.  B.  Cotton  was  hired  at  a  meeting  in  January,  1885,  and 
served  until  1886  at  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  he  served 
until  the  coming  of  Rev.  N.  E.  Corey.  Following  him  came  that  great 
worker  and  present  missionary  secretary  of  the  denomination,  Rev.  I.  N.  Mc- 
Cash,  who  came  in  1890,  remained  until  1894,  and  went  to  DesMoines,  Iowa. 
Following  him  was  Rev.  C.  M.  Chiltson,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
O.  W.  Lawrence,  Rev.  W.  A.  Fite,  Rev.  H.  A.  Denton,  Rev.  Ritz  and  the 
present  pastor,  Rev.  L.  O.  Brickler,  who  was  called  in  1909  and  in  the  winter 
of  1909-10  held  a  revival,  at  which  more  than  eighty  members  were  added 
to  the  church.  He  is  one  of  the  strongest  ministers  in  northern  Missouri  in 
this  denomination.  The  present  membership  of  the  church  is  one  thousand 
and  eighty-seven. 

The  first  devotees  of  this  church  worshipped  in  private  homes,  at  the  old 
court  house,  at  the  old  school  house  and  at  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
But  the  records  show  that  Hon.  M.  B.  Roseberry,  John  W.  Walker  and  John 
S.  Woods  formed  a  building  committee  that  started  plans  for  a  house  of 
worship  and  that  the  first  services  in  such  edifice  were  held  the  first  Lord's 
day  in  February,  1870.  The  cost  of  such  building  was  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-three  dollars.  Charles  Beal,  Sr.,  selected  the  lot  which 
is  the  site  of  the  present  beautiful  structure  in  which  the  congregation  wor¬ 
ships.  The  old  frame  house  served  well  its  purpose  until  the  present  mag¬ 
nificent  building  was  dedicated  in  December.  1893.  The  cost  of  the  latter 
edifice  was  twenty-seven  thousand  dollars,  exclusive  of  lot.  The  pipe  organ 
was  installed  in  the  winter  of  1909-10  at  a  cost  of  four  thousand  dollars.  It 
is  the  best  in  northern  Missouri  and  contains  one  thousand  and  forty-three 
pipes. 

The  church  was  legally  incorporated  in  the  county  court  in  April,  1870. 
The  Sunday  school  was  formed  while  Rev.  Encell  was  pastor.  While  Rev. 
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I.  N.  McCash  was  pastor — less  than  four  years — there  were  added  to  the 
church  five  hundred,  he  leaving  a  congregation  of  members  amounting  to 
eight  hundred. 

The  following  are  the  various  points  within  Nodaway  county  in  which 
Christian  churches  are  located  and  other  items  of  interest  concerning  them: 

Salem  church,  nine  miles  south  of  Maryville,  was  formed  February  16, 
1873,  a  building  erected  in  1874,  had  ninety  membership  in  1910  and  a  build¬ 
ing  valued  at  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  Rev.  J.  N.  Cole  is  the 
present  pastor. 

At  Hopkins  the  church  was  organized  in  March,  1882,  a  building  pro¬ 
vided  in  1885;  the  present  beautiful  edifice  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  in  1908-09.  The  pioneer  pastor  here  was  Elder  George  E.  Dew; 
the  present  pastor  is  Rev.  R.  E.  Snodgrass.  The  present  membership  is 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

The  church  at  Pickering  was  formed  in  1882,  a  building  erected  in 
1884;  the  present  church  built  in  1902,  at  a  cost  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars.  The  membership  is  two  hundred  and  six.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev. 
W.  L.  Dunlavy  and  the  present  one  is  Elder  E.  B.  Woods. 

Bethany  church,  eight  miles  west  of  Barnard,  was  organized  in  the  month 
of  January,  1880,  and  the  same  year  a  building  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  one 
thousand  four  hundred  dollars,  and  this  still  serves.  There  are  now  one 
hundred  members  in  this  church.  The  first  pastor  was  Elder  L.  D.  Cook ;  the 
present  is  Elder  J.  F.  Bennett. 

The  church  at  Bedison  was  formed  in  January,  1886,  and  the  same 
year  a  church  building  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  one  thousand  and  fifty  dollars. 
The  present  membership  is  eighty-two.  The  first  pastor  here  was  Elder  George 
E.  Dew\  and  the  present  pastor  is  Elder  John  A.  Wesley. 

At  Burlington  Junction  the  Christian  church  was  formed  in  February. 
1882,  and  the  first  church  building  was  erected  that  year  at  a  cost  of  two 
thousand  four  hundred  dollars.  There  are  now  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
members.  The  first  pastor  in  charge  here  was  Elder  N.  R.  Davis,  and  the 
present  one  is  Elder  J.  E.  Squires.  A  five  thousand  dollar  edifice  is  now  under 
construction. 

The  church  at  Clearmont  was  formed  August  11,  1887,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  a  building  was  erected.  In  1904  the  present  edifice  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  about  two  thousand  dollars.  The  church  has  a  membership  of  sixty; 
the  first  pastor  here  was  Elder  George  E.  Dew,  while  the  present  one  is 
Elder  W.  H.  Rust. 
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The  church  at  Dawson  was  formed  in  1884,  and  the  next  year  a  church 
was  built  by  the  society  at  a  cost  of  eight  hundred  dollars.  The  church  now 
has  a  membership  of  twenty-five.  The  first  pastor  was  Elder  Joel  Wood, 
and  the  present  pastor  is  Elder  W.  H.  Rust. 

The  church  at  Skidmore  was  formed  in  1894  and  two  years  later  a  house 
of  worship  was  provided  at  a  cost  of  three  thousand  dollars.  The  church  now 
has  a  membership  of  one  hundred;  the  first  pastor  was  Elder  N.  R.  Davis; 
the  present  pastor  is  Elder  S.  D.  Harlan. 

The  church  at  Wilcox  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  work  done  at  Shell 
Grove,  where  a  church  was  erected  upon  the  organization  of  a  church  in  the 
country.  The  church  society  became  weak  and  the  building  was  moved  about 
four  miles  and  put  in  good  repairs  in  1895.  The  church  was  built  about  1877. 
The  date  of  the  commencement  of  work  at  Wilcox  was  in  1895,  when  the 
present  building  was  erected,  valued  at  eight  hundred  dollars.  There  are 
now  about  seventy  members  in  the  society.  The  first  to  serve  as  pastor  here 
was  Elder  C.  M.  Chilton;  at  present  the  pastorate  is  vacant. 

At  Elmo,  a  neat  church  was  built  many  years  since  and  in  1907  it  was 
burned  and  a  new  one  erected  the  following  spring,  at  a  cost  of  three  thousand 
dollars.  The  church  here  has  a  membership  of  fifty.  The  present  pastor  is 
Elder  W.  H.  Rust. 

The  church  at  Graham  was  organized  in  March,  1906;  the  society  rent 
a  building  from  the  German  Methodist  people.  The  first  pastor  here  was 
Elder  B.  F.  Baker  ;  the  present  pastor  is  Elder  J.  F.  Bennett. 

At  Ravenwood  the  church  has  a  membership  of  almost  one  hundred, 
and  worship  in  a  building  costing  five  thousand  dollars;  Elder  E.  B.  Woods 
is  the  present  pastor. 

At  Palestine  the  church  was  formed  in  February,  1893,  and  two  years 
later  a  church  building  was  erected,  costing  one  thousand  eight  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  This  is  situated  six  miles  southeast  of  Graham ;  the  membership  is 
about  fifty  and  Elder  L.  D.  Cook  was  first  pastor,  the  present  one  being  Elder 
C.  M.  Thomas. 

At  Guilford,  the  church  was  formed  November  13,  1897;  they  have  no 
church  building;  they  number  seventy-three  members.  The  first  to  serve 
as  pastor  was  Elder  F.  E.  Blanchard.  At  this  date  there  is  no  regular  pastor. 

At  Gaynor  (eight  miles  southeast  of  Hopkins)  a  church  was  formed  and 
its  present  edifice  is  valued  at  one  thousand  dollars.  The  church  here  has  a 
membership  of  about  fifty.  The  first  pastor  was  Katie  Weaver;  there  is  no 
regular  pastor  at  this  date. 

At  Arkoe  the  church  was  formed  in  February,  1902,  and  the  following 
year  a  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  two  thousand  dollars.  There  are 
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forty-four  members  here.  The  first  pastor  was  Elder  J.  F.  Bell;  the  present 
one  is  Elder  J.  N.  Cole. 

There  are  other  points  in  Nodaway  county  where  this  denomination  has 
work  going  on,  including  the  church  at  Barnard,  the  facts  concerning  which 
the  writer  was  unable  to  secure.  The  author  is  indebted  largely  to  Mr.  O. 
G.  Null,  of  Pickering,  for  many  of  the  above  facts  concerning  this  church. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  DENOMINATION. 

The  first  church  of  this  denomination  was  formed  in  i860  and  was 
known  as  the  Graham  Presbyterian  church.  It  is  located  at  the  village  of 
Graham,  eighteen  miles  southwest  of  Maryville,  in  Hughes  township.  The 
charter  members  were  as  follows:  John  and  Mary  E.  Cowen,  Henry  and 
Martha  Walker,  Elizabeth  Gressham,  Sarah  Vinsonhaler,  Aaron  Cole,  Mary 
Cole,  A,  E.  Rea.  Elizabeth  McCoy  and  Mary  Waterman.  At  a  cost  of  two 
thousand  three  hundred  dollars,  a  neat  frame  edifice  was  erected  in  1872,  the 
same  being  dedicated  by  Rev.  M.  L.  Anderson  and  Rev.  W.  G.  Thomas  in 
November,  1872.  A  Sunday  school  was  organized  in  1873.  Among  the 
early  pastors  of  this  church  may  be  recalled  W.  M.  Stryker,  N.  H.  Smith,  M. 
L.  Anderson,  W.  C.  Thomas,  A.  D.  Workman  and  B.  D.  Luther.  In  1882  the 
church  had  a  membership  of  thirty,  but  with  the  passing  years  the  society 
has  flourished  and  grown  until  today  it  has  a  membership  of  seventy,  with 
a  Sunday  school  membership  of  sixty-three. 

THE  MARYVILLE  CHURCH. 

'The  history  of  the  Union  Presbyterian  church  at  Maryville  runs  back 
to  November  8,  1868,  w  hen  Rev.  E.  B.  Sherwood,  missionary  pastor  of  the 
newT-school  Presbyterian  church  for  the  Lexington  presbytery,  held  the  ser¬ 
vices.  The  first  preaching  services  were  held  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  on  December  13,  1868,  when  Rev.  Sherwood  discoursed  and  after  his 
sermon  a  church  was  duly  organized  by  the  enrollment  of  the  following  mem¬ 
bers :  L.  C.  Evans,  William  Jackson,  D.  T.  Geiger.  H.  A.  Avery,  John  Ed¬ 
wards.  John  Jackson,  John  Blair,  W.  Geiger.  Mrs.  L.  C.  Leiber,  Miss  Belle 
Andrews,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Geiger,  Mrs.  Mollie  J.  Blair,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Evans. 

On  December  20,  1870,  Rev.  J.  M.  Crawford  was  elected  as  a  stated 
supply  and  held  the  position  for  two  years,  when  he  was  followed  by  Rev. 
William  G.  Thomas.  Rev.  A.  D.  Workman  became  permanent  pastor  in 
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December,  1873.  The  history  of  this  church  in  1882  stated  that  the  society 
owned  its  own  edifice,  built  at  a  cost  of  six  thousand  dollars,  and  enjoyed  a 
membership  of  one  hundred  and  thirty.  The  present  membership  is  three 
hundred  and  sixty-seven,  with  a  Sunday  school  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
average  attendance  for  the  year  1909.  The  present  commodious  brick  edifice 
was  erected  in  1880. 


HOPKINS  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

The  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Hopkins  was  the  result  of  the  arrival 
of  several  Presbyterian  families  from  the  North  and  East  who  had  either 
been  raised  within  the  Congregational  or  Presbyterian  churches.  For  a  time 
these  people  worshipped  with  the  Methodist  church,  who  had  early  held 
services  and  erected  a  church  in  the  village  of  Hopkins. 

Rev.  E.  B.  Sherwood,  of  St.  Joseph  (Missouri),  presbytery  of  the  Platte, 
having  been  informed  of  these  facts,  came  to  Hopkins  and  assisted  the  little 
band  of  faithful  Presbyterians  in  forming  a  church  of  their  own  creed.  On 
the  first  Sabbath  in  May,  1873,  sacrament  was  observed  after  the  forms  of 
this  denomination  and  on  May  31st,  the  same  year,  another  meeting  was 
held  at  which  the  same  clergyman  was  present  and  was  assisted  by  Elders 
George  H.  Hotailing,  of  Bedford,  Iowa,  and  John  N.  Bell,  of  Maryville.  At 
that  meeting  the  following  persons  presented  letters,  which  were  accepted  : 
George  H.  Hotailing  and  Mrs.  Mildred  Hotailing,  William  K.  Adams  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Adams,  Mrs.  Clarissa  Bradley,  Mrs.  Jennie  Heald,  Mrs.  Martha 
A.  Walters,  John  W.  Walker,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Martin.  Henry  P.  Dryden, 
David  L.  Latschar,  Mrs.  Sarah  Bender,  Mrs.  Mary  Green.  Mark  P.  Bradley 
was  received  into  the  church  on  his  profession. 

The  perfecting  of  the  church  organization  took  place  at  a  meeting  in 
Hopkins  on  a  Sunday  in  June,  1873,  when  George  H.  Hotailing  and  William 
K.  Adams  were  elected  ruling  elders  and  David  I..  Eatschar  and  H.  P.  Dryden 
deacons.  From  the  date  of  organization  until  January,  1874,  Rev.  Sher¬ 
wood  acted  as  a  stated  supply  and  bi-monthly  services  were  kept  up  in  the 
Methodist  church  of  Hopkins.  Later  the  old  Union  Hall  was  secured  as  a 
meeting  place  and  services  there  continued  until  the  completion  of  the  first 
Presbyterian  church  edifice  there,  which  was  first  occupied  on  the  first  Sab¬ 
bath  in  January,  1876.  During  the  spring  of  1875  a  subscription  paper  was 
freely  circulated  for  the  raising  of  sufficient  funds  with  which  to  build  a 
house  of  worship.  The  foundation  for  a  church  building,  to  be  twenty-eight 
bv  fifty  feet,  was  laid,  but  on  account  of  financial  stringency  in  the  entire 
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country  the  work  was  delayed  for  some  time — in  fact  was  not  resumed  until 
the  following  autumn.  That  was  the  year  of  the  great  grasshopper  plague  in 
Iowa  and  Missouri.  The  following  year,  however,  the  building  was  pushed 
forward  to  completion  and  cost  the  society  two  thousand  four  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  of  which  amount  the  Board  of  Church  Extension  donated  seven  hundred 
dollars.  The  plans  of  the  building  were  drawn  by  George  H.  Hotailing, 
while  it  was  built  by  L.  D.  Eversole,  a  member  of  the  church.  This  society 
has  ever  been  an  important  factor  in  Hopkins  church  circles  and  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large.  The  present  membership  of  this  church  is  seventy,  with  a 
Sunday  school  of  seventy-four  upon  an  average.  The  present  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  was  erected  of  brick  in  1906,  and  is  a  beautiful  church  building. 

The  Barnard  Presbyterian  church  had  its  first  organization  in  the  country 
two  miles  west  of  Barnard,  at  a  place  called  Salem.  It  was  re-organized  in 
1870  at  Barnard,  by  Elder  Sherwood,  of  St.  Joseph.  The  members  at  the 
time  of  its  reorganization  were :  J.  C.  McCandliss  and  wife,  James  Giffin 
and  wife,  William  Giffin,  Samuel  Stonehocker  and  wife,  Mrs.  S.  C.  McFar¬ 
land,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Baker,  C.  House  and  wife,  Albert  Ulman  and  possibly  a 
few  others. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church  of  Skidmore  was  organized  in 
1880  with  the  following  charter  members  :  John  Mast,  Mr.  McCowan,  Albert 
Carver  and  family,  Gerrett  Long  and  family,  Martha  Brown,  Mrs.  Calver, 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Bagiev  and  James  Lassen  and  wife.  At  first  the  meetings  were 
held  in  the  Methodist  church  building.  In  1882  the  church  had  a  membership 
of  fourteen.  At  present  this  denomination  is  not  represented  by  an  organized 
church  at  this  point. 

The  present  Presbyterian  society  at  Graham  worships  in  the  building 
erected  sometime  in  the  seventies. 

THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

The  history  of  this  denomination  dates  back  at  least  as  far  as  1850,  but 
the  exact  date  is  unknown,  owing  to  defective  and  missing  records  of  the 
various  local  churches.  The  coming  on  of  the  great  Civil  war  caused  a  gen¬ 
eral  stagnation  in  all  religious  organizations  in  this  as  well  as  all  Missouri 
counties.  Hence  it  will  only  be  proper  to  give  the  history  of  this  church 
from  the  date  of  its  reorganization,  which  took  place  in  1870,  when  Rev. 
Hopkins  came  to  this  section  of  the  county  and  reorganized  the  former  Bap¬ 
tist  church  with  the  following  membership:  Mary  J.  Graham,  Daniel  Best. 
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Elizabeth  Best,  Henry  Nelson,  Mary  Nelson,  Adam  Terhune,  William  Neal, 
Barkley  Benbow,  Alice  Benbow,  J.  M.  Black,  Rebecca  Holcomb,  Jane  Hyler, 
Mary  Ellsworth,  John  Hobbs,  Samuel  Smith,  Jane  Ellsworth,  Anna  Hobbs. 
Its  name  is  “The  First  Baptist  church.” 

The  first  church  meeting  of  which  there  has  been  left  any  record  was 
held  during  the  year  1870.  Rev.  James  Hopkins  remained  pastor  but  a  short 
time  and  in  1871  came  Rev.  G.  W.  Huntley,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Home 
Missionary  Society.  He  was  called  as  pastor  and  remained  until  1876,  during 
which  time  a  brick  church  was  built  at  a  cost  of  five  thousand  dollars.  Rev. 
S.  M.  Merrill  was  called  as  pastor  in  August,  1876,  and  closed  his  labors  here 
in  April,  1877,  after  which  the  church  was  without  a  pastor  until  October, 
1878,  when  IT.  J.  Latour  was  called.  He  remained  two  years,  after  which 
the  church  was  without  a  pastor  until  October,  1881,  when  Rev.  H.  M.  Rich¬ 
ardson  was  called.  In  1882  the  church  had  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five;  also  had  a  church  property  valued  at  seven  thousand  dollars- — a 
brick  edifice — and  was  free  from  all  debts.  The  present  church,  on  the 
corner  of  Market  and  Jenkins  streets,  was  erected  so  as  to  be  dedicated 
December  17,  1905.  Its  cost  was  twenty  thousand  dollars.  It  is  a  brick 
veneer  building  of  most  beautiful  design.  The  following  have  served  as 
pastors:  Revs.  George  W.  Huntley,  S.  M.  Merrill.  H.  J.  LaTour,  H.  M. 
Richardson,  D.  D.,  T.  M.  S.  Kenney,  J.  F.  Kemper,  D.  D.,  G.  E.  Burdick. 
D.  D.,  J.  M.  P.  Martin,  G.  L.  Black,  D.  D.,  I.  T.  Creek,  Homer  M.  Cook, 
D.  D.,  W.  G.  Hoover,  and  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  W.  J.  Ward.  The  last 
named  commenced  as  pastor  in  October,  1908.  The  present  membership  of 
this  church  is  three  hundred  and  forty-four. 

MT.  Zion's  BAPTIST  CHURCH,  COLORED. 

The  second  Baptist  church  of  Maryville  is  known  as  Mt.  Zion’s.  It  was 
organized  in  the  nineties  with  about  twenty-five  members.  The  first  pastor 
was  Rev.  William  Carter.  A  frame  edifice  was  soon  erected  on  East  Fourth 
street  and  later  an  addition  was  made  to  it.  The  same  is  still  in  use.  This 
church  has  fluctuated  in  its  membership  and  general  strength,  with  the  passing 
years,  owing  to  the  few  colored  people  who  have  resided  in  Maryville.  At 
this  time  there  are  only  about  a  dozen  active  members,  among  whom  are 
a  few  devoted  women. 

A  Baptist  church  was  formed  in  Hughes  township,  three  miles  north  of 
present  Graham,  in  1869.  The  original  members  were  Henry  Forcade  and 
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wife,  Pelis  Forcade  and  wife,  H.  A.  Forcade  and  wife,  Anderson  Cragg  and 
wife,  Fayette  Cook  and  wife.  A  house  of  worship  was  built  in  1881,  a 
frame  structure  costing  one  thousand  three  hundred  dollars,  which  was  ded¬ 
icated  November  13th  of  that  year.  The  pastor  was  Rev.  J.  W.  Maylott  in 
1882,  when  the  church  membership  was  forty-eight.  This  society  is  still  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  Recent  reports  show  that  it  has  a  membership  of 
about  ninety.  Its  church  property  is  valued  at  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
dollars 

The  Baptist  church  in  White  Cloud  township  now  has  a  membership 
of  sixty-seven  and  a  church  building  valued  at  one  thousand  six  hundred 
dollars. 

The  Clearmont  Baptist  church  was  organized  on  Saturday  before  the 
second  Sunday  in  October,  1872.  with  twenty-two  members,  and  was  the 
direct  result  of  a  meeting  held  by  Elder  A.  M.  Wallace.  In  1882  a  house 
of  worship  was  built,  at  a  cost  of  two  thousand  one  hundred  dollars.  In 
1882  the  membership  of  this  church  was  sixty-nine.  The  regular  incorporate 
name  of  this  society  is  the  “Baptist  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  at  Clearmont.” 
The  pastors  have  been  as  follows:  Revs.  A.  M.  Wallace.  Jacob  Sharp,  H.  M. 
Richardson,  Tillbury,  J.  H.  Best,  I.  T.  Creed,  FI.  J.  LaTour,  N.  S.  Johnston, 
J.  B.  Seat,  S.  J.  McCormick,  R.  M.  Rhoades,  J.  C.  Mitchell,  C.  H.  Wyckoff. 
S.  J.  Spickerman  and  J.  L.  Jones.  The  last  named  resigned  in  fall  of  1909. 
The  church  has  a  good  parsonage  at  Clearmont  and  enjoy  a  membership  of 
ninety-six. 

The  First  Baptist  church  of  Hopkins  was  organized  in  May,  1877.  Its 
charter  members  were  George  W.  Sturgeon,  Margaret  Sturgeon,  Obediah 
Sturgeon.  Julia  Ann  Sturgeon,  Jeptha  Sturgeon,  Lucinda  Sturgeon,  Marion 
Sturgeon,  Josephine  Sturgeon,  John  M.  Sturgeon,  Thomas  R.  Sturgeon,  Mar- 
gareta  Sturgeon,  Martha  A.  Downing,  E.  B.  Yeomans,  Jesse  Godsey,  E.  S. 
Godsey,  Elizabeth  Godsey,  John  W.  Jones  and  Nancy  Jones. 

This  congregation  purchased  their  house  of  worship  from  the  LTnited 
Brethren  society  at  four  hundred  dollars  in  1879;  it  was  a  frame  structure. 
In  1902  this  building  was  remodeled  and  is  now  worth  about  two  thousand 
dollars.  In  1898  a  six-room  parsonage  was  built  worth  eight  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  The  present  membership  is  eighty.  Among  the  pastors  who  have 
faithfully  served  this  church  are:  Revs.  Yates,  Wallis.  Nichols,  Randall,  A. 
L.  Cooper,  William  Teek,  S.  L.  McCormick,  A.  W.  Miller,  B.  B.  Pace,  I.  T. 
Long,  E.  B.  Osbern,  with  a  few  others.  The  value  of  the  church  property  is 
now  three  thousand  six  hundred  dollars. 
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The  First  Baptist  church  of  Dawson,  in  Lincoln  township,  was  organized 
July  23,  1881,  by  Rev.  H.  J.  Latour.  The  first  membership  was  composed 
of  the  following  persons:  H.  Burnett,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Burnett,  J.  A.  Chadwick. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Messengale,  Mrs.  Melissa  Chadwick,  C.  E.  Short,  J.  F.  Wal¬ 
lace,  Mrs.  Nancy  Walker,  James  Randall,  L.  B.  Edwards,  J.  W.  Short,  Mrs. 
R.  C.  Short,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Heckethorn,  Mrs.  Jane  Thacker,  Mrs.  Frances 
Fox,  Mrs.  Bessie  Burnett  and  Mrs.  Amanda  Wallace.  In  1882  Rev.  A.  M. 
Wallace  was  pastor  and  did  a  large  amount  of  missionary  work  in  Nodaway 
county  at  organizing  churches  and  Sabbath  schools.  The  church  at  Dawson 
is  the  direct  result  of  his  untiring  zeal  and  energy. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  GOD. 

A  church  of  this  religious  faith  was  organized  in  Flughes  township  in 
1871.  The  original  members  were  James  McNeal  and  wife.  John  Ripley, 
Mrs.  Aaron  McNeal,  C.  E.  Bowen  and  wife,  Mr.  Fleagle  and  wife.  Israel 
Crawford  and  James  McNeal.  In  1882  the  church  numbered  twenty-two 
and  during  that  year  a  house  of  worship  was  erected.  This  organization  has. 
long  since  gone  down  and  its  members  united  with  other  denominations  or 
removed  from  the  county. 

THE  ADVENT  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

The  Advent  Christian  church  of  Maryville  was  organized  December  14, 
1870,  by  Elder  J.  E.  Flimes,  when  sixteen  persons,  all  heads  of  families  save 
two,  banded  themselves  together  under  the  following  church  covenant : 

“We,  whose  names  are  subjoined,  do  hereby  covenant  and  agree,  by  the 
help  of  the  Lord,  to  walk  together  as  a  church,  faithfully  maintaining  its 
ordinances,  taking  the  Bible  as  our  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  church 
order  and  discipline,  making  Christian  character  the  only  test  of  fellowship  and 
communion.  We  further  agree,  with  Christian  fidelity  and  meekness,  to 
exercise  mutual  watch-care:  to  counsel,  admonish,  or  reprove,  as  duty  may 
require,  and  to  receive  the  same  from  each  other  as  becometh  the  household 
of  faith.” 

Elder  D.  O.  Hinck  was  duly  chosen  pastor,  Abraham  Fitzsimons,  deacon, 
and  William  McClain,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

During  a  protracted  meeting  held  in  January,  1871,  at  the  Wright  school 
house,  four  miles  east  of  Maryville,  thirteen  were  added  to  the  church.  Also 
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in  February,  1871,  during  a  meeting  held  in  the  old  Saunders  school  house, 
seven  miles  south  of  Maryville,  three  united,  one  of  whom  was  William  Jones, 
Sr.,  familiarly  known  as  “Uncle  Billy,”  true  as  steel  and  who  became  the 
honored  deacon  of  his  church.  Throughout  1871  others  were  added  to  this 
church,  among  whom  was  “Uncle  Billy  Swinford.”  He  came  into  the  school 
house  where  the  meetings  were  being  held  and  at  the  close  of  the  sermon 
rose  to  his  feet  and  requested  the  liberty  to  speak,  which  was  granted.  After 
referring  to  his  demoralized  and  backslidden  condition  and  his  earnest  desire 
to  lead  a  Christian  life,  he  said  that  he  had  come  ten  miles  on  horseback  to 
offer  himself  to  the  Advent  Christian  church,  if  they  thought  him  worthy  of 
a  name  and  place  among  them. 

Thus  year  by  year,  this  little  congregation  of  believers  in  the  near  ad¬ 
vent  of  God’s  Son  from  heaven  slowly  yet  certainly  grew,  the  membership 
being  largely  in  the  country,  however.  In  February,  1876,  at  a  regular  church 
meeting  held  in  Maryville,  when  their  strength  was  recorded  as  one  hundred 
members,  they  had  just  completed  a  church  building  costing  about  one  thous¬ 
and  two  hundred  dollars.  The  erection  of  this  had  been  fraught  with  many 
a  disappointment.  Twice  the  building  suffered  much  by  storm,  having  been 
blown  from  its  foundation  of  brick  piers  nine  feet  up  hill.  Then  the  grass¬ 
hopper  raid  tied  up  the  purse  strings— for  it  seemed  as  though  everyone  was 
going  to  starve  to  death — so  the  subscription  list  failed,  leaving  the  church 
about  three  hundred  dollars  in  debt  and  the  house  unfinished,  but  fortunately 
a  few  brave  men  came  to  the  rescue  and  the  debt  was  raised. 

Many  of  the  members  removed  from  the  county  and  many  died,  leaving 
the  society  enfeebled.  In  1882,  the  record  made  shows  that  there  were  still 
left  fifty  members. 

st.  pauUs  protestant  episcopal  church. 

The  first  regular  services  of  this  denomination  in  Nodaway  county  were 
held  by  the  Rev.  George  Turner,  in  the  Davis  school  house,  in  White  Cloud 
township,  in  1864.  This  clergyman  preached  at  the  point  named  once  a 
month  for  some  time.  In  the  summer  of  1872,  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Blackiston  was 
appointed  missionary  of  the  church  for  northwestern  Missouri.  August  18, 
1872.  he  held  services  in  the  old  Union  Hall  at  Maryville,  and  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  organized  the  mission  at  the  residence  of  John  Edwards,  giving  it 
the  name  of  “St.  Paul’s,”  and  appointed  Dr.  H.  Estes  warden  and  John  Ed¬ 
wards  treasurer.  The  number  of  communicants  at  time  of  first  organization 
was  five,  but  soon  thereafter  a  class  of  six  was  confirmed  by  Bishop  C.  F. 
Robertson. 
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Early  in  the  month  of  November,  1873,  a  small  hall  connected  with 
Union  Hall  was  fitted  up  for  regular  services,  and  there  worship  was  had 
until  the  resignation  of  Rev.  Blackiston,  in  April,  1874.  Then  services  were 
occasionally  held  until  the  summer  of  1875,  when  the  Rev.  John  Bennett  at¬ 
tempted  to  revive  the  work  by  holding  services  at  the  Presbyterian  church, 
but  this  house  having  been  unroofed  by  a  gale,  and  there  being  no  other  place 
in  which  to  meet,  the  efforts  were  for  the  time  being  abandoned.  Nothing 
further  was  done  until  the  reorganization  of  the  church  took  place,  January 
31,  1877,  at  the  Christian  church  edifice,  when  G.  W.  Turner  was  nominated 
to  the  Bishop  as  warden,  Charles  Duncan  as  secretary  and  Edward  Hull  as 
treasurer. 

Then  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  South  allowed  them  to  occupy 
their  building,  the  second  and  fourth  Sundays  of  each  month,  and  services 
were  regularly  kept  up  until  the  resignation  of  Rev.  John  Bennett,  in  July, 
1877.  A  month  later  Rev.  E.  Victor  Beales  was  appointed  missionary  and 
came  to  Maryville.  August  30,  1877,  he  organized  a  society,  called  the 
Ladies’  Guild,  of  which  Mrs.  C.  Duncan  was  made  president;  Mrs.  A.  P. 
Moorhouse,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Cranor,  secretary.  The  prime  object  of  this 
society  was  to  raise  a  fund  with  which  to  purchase  a  lot  and  to  furnish  a 
church  when  one  should  be  built.  In  September,  1877,  a  lot  was  procured 
from  John  Walker  for  two  hundred  dollars,  and  soon  thereafter  money  was 
subscribed  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  church.  After  seeing  to  the  pay¬ 
ing  for  the  lot.  they  raised  one  thousand  and  sixty  dollars,  subscribed  toward 
the  building  fund.  On  March  1,  1878,  the  church  building  was  completed, 
the  mission  was  organized  as  a  parish,  and  the  following  officers  were  chosen  : 
G.  W.  Turner,  senior  warden;  L.  H.  Case,  junior  warden;  Edward  Hull,  W. 
Dowdeswell,  R.  W.  Nimmo,  John  Jones,  yestrymen. 

On  May  17,  1878,  Bishop  Robertson  held  services  in  the  new  church  for 
the  first  time,  but  the  building  was  not  entirely  completed  until  August  1st  of 
that  year.  The  parish  remained  vacant  until  July,  1879,  when  Rev.  W.  C. 
Sherman  became  rector,  continuing  until  October,  1880.  Next  came  Rev. 
William  A.  Hatch.  In  1882,  the  records  show  that  there  were  twenty-seven 
communicants.  The  value  of  church  property  was  then  estimated  at  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

In  1888  and  on  to  1890  Rev.  Lawrence  Guerin  was  rector  of  the  church. 
In  1891-92  Rev.  S.  T.  Brewster  served;  Rev.  Franklin  Smith,  1893;  from 
1893  to  1895  served  Rev.  S.  W.  Wilson.  Next  came  Rev.  Lewis  M.  Wilkins, 
1898-1900.  In  1906-07  Rev.  B.  J.  Baxter  was  rector;  the  late  lamented  Rev. 
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Jay  C.  Hathaway  took  charge  of  the  parish  October  18,  1908,  and  attended 
to  three  other  missions,  Stanberry,  St.  Oswald’s  and  Amazonia.  He  came 
to  a  sad.  tragic  death  on  the  morning  of  November  17,  1909,  at  Maryville, 
by  taking  his  own  life  by  hanging,  while  laboring  under  a  deep-seated  depres¬ 
sion  of  spirits  that  had  hovered  over  his  mentality  for  several  months,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  failure  of  the  church  and  community  to  recognize  his  claims 
and  furnish  the  means  whereby  he  might  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  bishop  who 
had  entrusted  this  church  to  his  care.  His  wife  was  in  Ohio  at  the  time  of  his 
suicide  and  with  him  lived  his  very  aged  father.  His  death  caused  a  great 
sensation  in  the  community  and  was  the  subject  of  many  sermons  and  ed¬ 
itorials. 

SWAN  CHAPEL. 

Swan  Chapel  was  organized  in  Hughes  township  in  1866  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  persons :  William  Perden  and  three  others.  The  church  was  built  in 
1879,  a  frame  structure  costing  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  it  was 
dedicated  by  Elder  Waymen.  Among  the  pastors  who  served  were  S.  H.  En- 
yeart  and  J.  A.  Shewatles.  The  society  had  three  acres  of  land  including  its 
cemetery. 

LATTER-DAY  SAINTS. 

The  Reorganized  Church  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints  of  Jesus  Christ  have 
a  small  membership  at  different  parts  of  Nodaway  county,  but  especially  in 
and  near  Guilford  they  have  quite  a  following. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  CHURCH. 

The  work  of  the  Christian  Science  people  was  first  started  in  Maryville 
in  1892,  and  for  a  year  or  two  services  were  held  at  private  houses,  but  later 
public  meetings  were  held  in  the  old  Calumet  Club  rooms  in  what  is  now^ 
known  as  the  Roseberry  building,  southwest  corner  of  the  Square.  After 
worshipping  there  for  a  number  of  years,  the  society  held  its  meetings  at  the 
Empire  Theatre  building  on  Main  street.  For  a  number  of  years  they  have 
worshipped  on  Buchanan  street,  at  the  Musical  Conservatory  rooms.  A  public 
reading  room  was  established  in  March.  1908,  and  still  maintains  in  the 
Michaur  block,  on  Main  street. 

The  first  “reader”  of  this  society  was  Charles  O.  Smith,  while  the  present 
“first  reader”  is  Ralph  W.  Ebersole  and  the  “second  reader”  is  Mrs.  Mary 
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W.  Moore,  who  is  also  a  regular  practicing  ‘'healer.”  Mrs.  Anna  Snyder  has 
charge  of  the  reading  rooms,  which  are  open  each  afternoon  during  the  week. 

The  society  now  numbers  about  twenty  members,  and  a  building  fund  is 
being  laid  aside  from  contributions  made  by  friends  of  this  religious  faith. 

What  is  known  as  the  “Workman  Chapel”  was  erected  about  six  or  seven 
years  ago — about  1903— by  Pioneer  William  Workman  and  given  free  use 
of  to  all  denominations.  It  is  a  neat,  frame  chapel  and  serves  well  for  a  meet¬ 
ing  house  for  the  various  denominations,  not  otherwise  provided  with  a  church 
edifice.  It  is  located  about  six  miles  to  the  west  and  north  of  Pickering.  No 
sect  has  ever  been  denied  its  free  use,  except  the  Mormon  people,  who  were 
refused  its  use  after  Mr.  Workman  moved  to  Maryville,  by  those  in  charge  of 
it  in  Union  township,  where  it  is  situated. 

THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  NODAWAY  COUNTY. 

By  the  Pastor  of  the  Im.  Conception  Parish,  Conception,  Missouri. 

INTRODUCTION. 

History  tells  us  that  the  Catholic  church  was  established  nineteen  hundred 
years  ago  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  by  his  words,  deeds  and  miracles  proved  that 
he  was  the  Son  of  God.  The  church  has  continued  to  fulfill  her  mission  up  to 
this  very  day,  according  to  the  promise  of  her  divine  founder  that  His  church 
should  last  till  the  end  of  time,  in  order  to  bring  all  men  of  good  will  into 
heaven.  His  apostles  and  their  law  ful  successors  propagated  the  church  even 
to  the  farthest  ends  of  the  globe,  and  when  Columbus  discovered  the  New- 
World,  Catholic  monks  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict  were  with  him  to  preach 
the  old  faith  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  In  due  time  it  found  its  way  into  Nod¬ 
away  county,  Missouri,  where  its  history  is  interwoven  with  the  same  monas¬ 
tic  order  which,  since  its  organization  in  Italy  by  St.  Benedict  (A.  D.  543). 
has  ever  been  foremost  in  propagating  religion  and  civilization. 

CONCEPTION - PARISH  AND  ABBEY. 

Divine  providence  made  use  of  the  Rev.  James  D.  Power  to  establish 
the  Catholic  religion  in  Nodaway  county,  and  Conception  is  the  place  from 
where  it  spread  and  took  root  in  the  county.  Rev.  James  D.  Pow-er  was  born 
May  30,  1815.  at  Ballykahane,  in  the  parish  of  Portlaw,  Waterford  county. 
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Ireland,  of  respectable  parents.  After  having  made  the  usual  studies  in  his 
native  country,  he  emigrated  to  America  in  1845,  and  was  ordained  priest  at 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  March  9,  1846.  For  ten  years  he  held  various 
positions  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  His  last  station  there  was  Reading, 
from  which  place  he  came  to  Nodaway  county  in  the  fall  of  1856.  He  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  Owen  O’Reilly  and  Anthony  Felix,  and  the  three  represented  a 
body  of  fifty-eight  men,  mostly  Irish  emigrants,  who  on  account  of  want  of 
employment  were  forced  to  seek  a  home  elsewhere.  They  took  up  a  sub¬ 
scription  in  order  to  purchase  a  tract  of  government  land  in  some  of  the 
western  states,  agreeing  that  each  subscriber  should  get  land  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  his  subscription,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  an  acre.  The  total 
sum  contributed  was  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

After  looking  over  various  counties  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa  and 
Missouri,  the  above  named  committee  finally  applied  to  the  land  office  at 
Plattsburg,  Clinton  county,  Missouri,  for  the  twenty  thousand  acres  which 
now  constitute  the  best  portion  of  Conception  parish.  But  the  land  commis¬ 
sioner  at  Plattsburg  informed  them  that  the  office  was  closed  for  business,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  return  to  Reading  empty-handed.  Then  they  con¬ 
cluded  to  go  to  Washington  and  enter  the  lands  before  the  commissioner  gen¬ 
eral.  But  whilst  this  was  being  done,  the  commissioner  of  the  land  office  in 
Plattsburg,  which,  it  seems,  had  in  fact  never  been  closed,  sold  the  land  in 
question  to  more  welcome  parties.  This  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  about  the 
title  of  the  lands.  The  case  was  at  last  taken  before  the  committee  of  public 
lands  in  the  United  States  Senate  which,  early  in  1858,  decided  it  in  favor  of 
our  colonists.  The  printed  acts  of  this  decision,  and  perhaps  the  only  copy  in 
existence,  are  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Conception  Abbey. 

In  March,  1858,  the  colonists  left  their  old  home  in  Pennsylvania  and 
reached  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  at  the  beginning  of  April.  Here  the  majority 
of  them  remained,  influenced  by  the  uncultivated  state  of  the  country.  On 
April  16,  1858,  on  a  Friday  morning,  the  courageous  minority,  headed  by 
William  Brady,  left  St.  Joseph  and  started  for  their  new  home.  The  other 
members  of  the  party  were  Philip  Growney,  John  McCarty  and  Michael  Fa¬ 
gan,  each  accompanied  by  his  wife;  Jeremias  Sullivan,  with  his  wife  and  two 
children,  and  the  brothers  Thomas  and  Edward  Reilly.  Their  journey  was 
made  with  teams  of  oxen,  through  a  pathless  prairie,  without  either  guide  or 
knowledge  of  the  country.  On  the  third  day  (Sunday)  they  crossed  the 
Platte  river,  in  which  they  came  near  drowning.  On  the  following  Tuesday 
they  arrived  at  Conception. 
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The  new  comers  were  kindly  received  by  Silas  Best,  then  one  of  the  few 
settlers  of  Jefferson  township,  who  owned  a  shanty  situated  on  section  23, 
township  63,  range  34,  where  the  immigrants  stayed  two  weeks.  During  that 
time  Messrs.  Brady,  Growney  and  McCarty  erected  a  log  house  twelve  by 
fifteen  on  section  3,  township  63,  range  34,  in  which  the  three  families  lived 
peacefully  together,  whilst  Messrs.  Fagan,  Reilly  and  Sullivan  each  built  a 
small  dwelling  for  himself.  This  done,  they  started  to  cultivate  their  farms. 

In  June,  1858,  Rev.  Power  visited  the  colonists,  whom  he  found  in  a 
rather  dissatisfied  mood,  and  at  times  warmly  discussing  the  propriety  of  re¬ 
turning  to  St.  Joseph.  To  encourage  them,  he  remained  several  days.  During 
this  visit  a  mass  was  celebrated  at  Conception,  which,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  was  the  first  mass  ever  said  in  the  county.  The  celebration  took  place 
at  the  log  house  of  Messrs.  Brady,  Growney  and  McCarty.  After  this. 
Father  Power  made  periodical  visits  to  the  new  settlement,  which  he  named 
“Conception,”  in  honor  of  Mary  conceived  without  sin. 

In  i860  the  present  town  was  laid  out  by  Rev.  Power  and  William  Brady, 
on  section  24,  township  63,  range  34,  and  a  colony  house,  or  chapel  with 
pastoral  residence,  was  built  on  the  same  section.  The  chapel  was  dedicated 
on  June  9,  i860,  to  St.  Columbia.  It  was  the  first  house  of  worship  set  apart 
for  the  service  of  God  in  Nodaway  county,  though  St.  Mary’s  church,  Mary¬ 
ville,  Missouri,  was  a  close  second.  From  now  on  the  Reverend  Father  lived 
in  the  settlement  as  much  as  possible.  From  here  he  attended  the  missions  in 
Maryville,  Grandriver  and  Island  City,  which  he  had  established  shortly  be¬ 
fore.  In  1865  Miss  Josephine  Protzman,  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  county 
recorder,  Lawrence  Growney,  opened  the  first  school  in  the  colony  house. 

From  this  time  on  the  new  foundation  made  rapid  progress.  In  1866 
the  first  German  families  located  in  Conception,  among  whom  John  Wirth  be¬ 
came  especially  prominent.  In  1867  the  chapel  was  replaced  by  a  small 
church  (twenty-four  by  forty)  built  in  the  center  of  the  town. 

Up  to  the  present,  Conception  with  the  surrounding  missions  had  be¬ 
longed  to  the  diocese  of  St.  Louis.  On  March  3,  1868,  Pope  Pius  IX  estab¬ 
lished  the  diocese  of  St.  Joseph,  with  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  J.  Hogan  as  its  first 
bishop.  In  the  following  year  His  Lordship  received  a  call  to  Rome  to  assist 
at  the  Vatican  Council.  During  his  absence  Rev.  Power  was  appointed  rector 
of  the  cathedral  at  St.  Joseph,  and  the  Rev.  George  Tuerk  became  his  sub¬ 
stitute  at  Conception.  In  April,  1871,  Father  Power  returned  to  his  old  post, 
and  remained  there  until  September,  1873. 

In  the  spring  of  1873,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hogan  invited  the  Benedic¬ 
tines  of  the  Swiss  abbey  of  Engelberg,  canton  Unterwalden,  to  establish  a 
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monastery  in  his  diocese.  The  invitation  was  accepted  and  Rev.  Frowin  Con¬ 
rad,  O.  S.  B.,  and  Rev.  Adelhelm  Odermatt,  O.  S.  B.,  were  entrusted  by  their 
abbot  with  the  new  mission.  They  arrived  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1873,  and  urged  by  continued  and  fervent  entreaties  of  Rev.  Power,  the 
bishop  gave  them  charge  of  the  Catholic  missions  in  Nodaway  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  counties.  Father  Adelhelm  was  made  pastor  at  Maryville,  Missouri, 
and  Father  Frowin  became  the  head  of  the  parish  and  the  monastery  at  Con¬ 
ception.  Conception,  at  that  time,  numbered  ninety-five  families.  Mon¬ 
astery  and  congregation  were  henceforth  inseparably  united. 

The  Rev.  Frowin  Conrad  was  born  on  November  2.  1833.  at  Auw,  can¬ 
ton  Argau,  Switzerland,  of  pious  parents,  who  gave  the  church  five  priests  and 
to  their  country  a  statesman  of  national  reputation.  Having  concluded  his 
studies  at  various  places  in  his  native  country,  he  joined  the  Benedictines  of 
the  abbey  Engelberg,  made  his  monastic  vows  on  August  15,  1853,  and  was 
ordained  priest  on  September  14,  1856.  He  held  various  honorable  positions 
in  his  monastery  until  he  was  called  to  the  United  States. 

The  first  care  of  Father  Frowin  at  Conception,  where  he  arrived  on 
September  18.  1873,  was  to  erect  a  suitable  dwelling  for  the  monastic  family. 
It  was  a  two-story  frame  building  (twenty-five  by  fifty)  which  he  dedicated 
on  December  8,  1873.  On  Christmas  night  of  the  same  year  he  began  the 
recitation  of  the  divine  office,  and  on  New  Year’s  day,  1874,  seven  candidates 
from  Europe  were  invested  with  the  holy  habit.  Two  years  later,  December 
7,  1875,  three  Benedictine  Sisters  from  Rickenbach  in  Switzerland  opened  a 
novitiate  for  nuns  in  a  building  close  to  the  church,  and  took  charge  of  the 
parish  schools.  In  1879  Conception  was  blessed  with  the  Wabash  railway. 
The  station  was  located  two  and  one-half  miles  northeast  of  the  monastery, 
and  a  town  called  Clyde  built  there. 

With  the  increase  of  the  monastic  family,  the  want  of  house-room  was 
felt  more  keenly  every  day.  Finally,  in  1880,  the  west  wing  of  the  present 
stone  and  brick  building  was  erected.  On  April  5,  1881,  Pope  Leo  XIII 
crowned  the  monastic  foundation  by  raising  it  to  the  dignity  of  an  abbey,  with 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Frowin  Conrad  as  its  first  abbot.  The  solemn  benediction  and 
installation  of  the  new  abbot  occurred  on  June  29,  1881.  His  place  in  the 
parish  was  taken  in  November,  1881,  by  the  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  Placid 
Schmid,  O.  S.  B.  On  May  12,  1882,  the  monastery  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  and  the  name  of  “New  Engelberg  Abbey,’’ 
which  later  on  was  changed  into  “Conception  Abbey.”  The  same  year,  1882. 
saw  the  construction  of  a  substantial  convent  and  of  an  academy  for  young 
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ladies.  In  1883  the  college  for  boys  was  built;  in  1890  the  girls'  orphanage; 
in  1899  the  parish  hall;  in  1902  a  new  boys’  college,  a  new  sisters’  convent 
and  sisters’  chapel,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United  States.  In  1903  a  small 
cemetery  chapel  was  erected  on  the  very  spot  where  the  high  altar  of  the  old 
church  had  stood.  Since  then  also  two  more  wings  were  added  to  the  abbey. 

Meanwhile  also  the  parishioners  clamored  for  a  more  worthy  temple  of 
worship.  The  church  which  Father  Power  had  erected  had  been  enlarged  by 
Father  Frowin  in  1874.  1'he  Wabash  railway  had  created  Stanberry,  and 
the  new  church  there  tore  from  Conception  parish  at  least  fifteen  families. 
In  1886  a  chapel  was  built  also  at  Clyde,  to  which  Conception  contributed 
over  sixty  families.  Yet  a  much  larger  house  of  worship  became  an  absolute 
necessity  in  order  to  accommodate  the  one  thousand  five  hundred  members  of 
which  Conception  parish  now  consisted.  It  was  built  on  the  north  side  of 
the  monastery  in  1889  and  1890,  and  consecrated  with  unusual  pomp  and  in 
the  presence  of  a  great  many  bishops,  abbots  and  priests  on  May  19.  1891. 
The  style  of  the  church  is  Roman,  simple,  yet  elegant,  massive  and  sublime. 
In  length  it  measures  two  hundred  and  six  feet,  in  height  fifty-seven  feet, 
and  the  width  in  the  transept  is  one  hundred  and  four  feet.  The  interior 
space  is  divided  into  a  center  aisle  and  two  side  aisles.  Nine  altars  adorn 
the  sanctuary.  But  what  attracts  the  eye  in  particular  is  the  fine  frescoe 
work,  and  above  all,  the  wall  paintings  executed  by  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Community. who  had  received  their  training  in  Europe,  which  make  the 
church  second  to  none  in  the  entire  Northwest.  The  church  and  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  abbey,  which  is  three  stories  high,  not  counting  the  basement  and  the 
attic,  form  a  square  eight  hundred  forty-seven  feet  in  perimeter.  The  build¬ 
ings  stand  on  section  25,  township  63,  range  34,  which  is  cultivated  by  the 
lav  brothers  of  the  abbey.  Others  of  these  are  occupied  in  the  shops ;  car¬ 
penter.  printing  or  bookbinder,  or  in  the  extensive  gardens,  orchards  and  vine¬ 
yards  of  the  monastery. 

If  its  fine  buildings  give  witness  to  the  material  growth  of  Conception, 
her  spiritual  growth  is  tellingly  illustrated  by  the  six  priests  she  has  sent  into 
the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  and  the  forty-seven  young  ladies  whom  she  has  given 
to  different  religious  orders  to  devote  their  lives  to  works  of  charity  and  re¬ 
ligion.  The  first  of  these  priests  was  the  Rev.  James  Brady,  the  son  of 
William  Brady,  the  leader  of  the  original  settlers.  Fie  was  ordained  at  Con¬ 
ception  on  May  30,  1807,  and  his  first  mass  on  June  2nd  was  graced  by  the 
presence  of  the  Rev.  James  D.  Power.  It  was  the  venerable  founder’s  last 
visit  to  the  scene  of  his  early  labors.  He  died  full  of  merits  on  May  5.  1899, 
at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 
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The  many  missions  which  it  attends  make  Conception  a  truly  Catholic 
center.  Outside  of  Nodaway  county,  the  Benedictines  of  Conception  Abbey 
have  a  priory  with  four  parishes  in  Idaho,  six  Indian  missions  in  Dakota,  and 
twelve  parishes  or  missions  in  different  parts  of  Missouri.  In  Nodaway 
county  they  provide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  all  the  Catholics  in  the  county 
with  the  sole  exception  of  those  of  St.  Patrick’s  parish,  Maryville,  Missouri. 
The  institutions  in  Nodaway  county  which  are  under  the  spiritual  direction 
of  the  Conception  Fathers  are:  Conception  College;  the  Benedictine  Sisters 
with  their  pupils  and  orphans  at  Conception;  the  parish  at  Clyde,  Missouri; 
St.  Mary’s  parish  with  St.  Francis  Hospital,  Maryville,  Missouri;  the  mis¬ 
sions  at  Parnell  City  and  Burlington  Junction.  Of  each  of  these  a  short 
sketch  is  added. 


CONCEPTION  COLLEGE. 

In  January,  1874.  the  Rt.  Rev.  Frowin  Conrad  established  at  Conception 
a  school  for  the  education  of  the  younger  members  of  his  monastery.  This 
was  enlarged  into  a  seminary  in  the  fall  of  1880,  and  transformed  into  a 
regular  college  in  September,  1883.  Conception  College  is  a  boarding  school 
with  high  school  and  collegiate  departments  for  Catholic  boys.  Either  of  the 
two  courses  pursued  at  the  college  is  completed  in  four  years,  or  both  in  eight 
years  and  both  comprise  the  Latin,  Greek,  English  and  German  languages  and 
their  literature,  the  doctrines  and  evidences  of  religion,  logic,  metaphysics, 
ethics,  astronomy,  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics.  The  entire  course 
gives  a  thorough  scientific  and  literary  education,  and  opens  the  way  to  the 
study  of  theology,  law  or  medicine.  The  academic  department  prepares  the 
student  for  the  successful  pursuance  of  a  commercial  course.  For  pupils  not 
sufficiently  advanced  to  enter  the  high  school  department,  but  who  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  it  within  one  year,  a  preparatory  class  is  maintained  at  the  college. 
The  optional  studies  consist  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  drawing  and 
painting,  shorthand  and  typewriting.  After  the  regular  eight-year  college 
course  follows  the  ecclesiastical  or  divinity  course  of  four  years,  limited  to 
the  students  who  have  joined  the  Benedictine  Order.  The  faculty  of  Con¬ 
ception  College,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Frowin  Conrad,  num¬ 
bers  eighteen  priests,  all  members  of  Conception  Abbey.  The  yearly  number 
of  students  averages  one  hundred.  They  publish  a  bi-monthly  magazine 
called  The  Morning  Star,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  practical  literary 
work.  The  Star  is  also  the  official  chronicle  of  the  college  and  serves  to  in¬ 
form  former  students  and  alumni  of  important  or  interesting  events  in  their 
Alma  Mater. 
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CONVENT,  ACADEMY  AND  ORPHANAGE. 

We  saw  above  how  three  Benedictine  Sisters  from  the  Swiss  convent  of 
Rickenbach  arrived  at  Conception  on  December  7,  1875,  and  opened  a  novitiate 
for  nuns  in  a  small  structure  close  to  the  church  and  monastery.  They  re¬ 
mained  there  until  1882,  when  they  moved  into  a  building  which  they  had 
erected  between  Conception  and  Clyde,  now  used  as  an  academy.  Then  they 
commenced  an  advanced  school  for  young  ladies.  In  1890  they  built  near 
Conception  an  orphanage  for  girls,  added  a  number  of  outbuildings  to  their 
main  establishment  near  Clyde,  Missouri,  and  finally  completed  their  new  con¬ 
vent  dwelling  and  chapel.  At  present  the  one  hundred  and  five  Sisters,  who 
are  incorporated  under  the  name  of  “Benedictine  Convent  of  the  Perpetual 
Adoration,"  conduct  an  academy,  an  orphanage,  an  extensive  printing  estab¬ 
lishment  and  bookbindery,  and  run  the  large  farm  on  which  their  buildings  are 
situated ;  but  they  are  especially  famous  for  their  artistic  church  embroidery. 
In  all  these  arts  they  instruct  such  of  their  pupils  as  show  aptitude  and  inclina¬ 
tion.  For  the  last  twenty-six  years  the  convent  is  under  the  guidance  of 
Mother  Mary  John  Schrader.  Among  the  other  Sisters  special  mention  is 
here  due  to  Sr.  Mary  Maura,  who  for  fifteen  years  has  been  teaching  seventy 
or  more  children  in  a  district  school  over  two  miles  distant,  and  who,  in  spite 
of  ice  and  snow,  never  misses  her  daily  trips  to  the  school  house.  And  not¬ 
withstanding  the  large  number  of  her  pupils,  her  school  is  a  model  school, 
second  to  none  in  the  county. 

st.  mary’s  church  and  st.  francis  hospital,  maryville. 

St.  Mary's  parish  in  Maryville  was  organized  by  Rev.  James  D.  Power  at 
about  the  same  time  as  that  of  Conception.  A  small  church — the  first  in 
Maryville — was  erected  there  in  i860  and  dedicated  on  the  second  Sunday  of 
October,  in  honor  of  “Mary  conceived  without  sin."  It  was  twenty-five  by 
thirty  feet  and  eighteen  feet  high.  Father  Power  visited  the  congregation 
periodically  from  Conception,  where,  since  June,  i860,  he  resided.  When  in 
1869  the  Reverend  Father  was  called  as  rector  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Joseph, 
Rev.  Constantin  Hergenroether  took  charge  of  Maryville.  He  added  to  the 
small  brick  church  a  dwelling,  mostly  used  for  school  purposes,  but  also  bur¬ 
dened  the  parish  with  a  debt  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  On  July 
10,  1870,  Rev.  Joseph  Seybold  became  the  successor  of  Rev.  Hergenroether. 
He  remained  just  one  year,  and  was  replaced  by  Rev.  Philip,  who  built  a  par¬ 
sonage  and  presided  over  the  parish  till  June  7,  1873. 
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We  have  seen  above  how,  in  September,  1873.  Rev.  Adelhelm  Odermatt, 
O.  S.  B.,  became  pastor  of  St.  Mary's.  His  first  care  was  to  pay  off  the  debts, 
then  to  organize  a  good  school.  For  that  purpose  he  secured,  in  September, 
1874,  several  Benedictine  Sisters  from  the  Swiss  convent  Rickenbach,  half  of 
whom,  however,  went  to  Conception  the  year  after.  Those  remaining  in 
Maryville  were  joined  by  others  from  Switzerland  in  1880.  They  erected  a 
small  convent  near  the  church,  but  some  years  later  moved  to  Dakota,  where 
they  have  now  flourishing  establishments.  Having  built  up  a  good  school. 
Rev.  Adelhelm  started  to  erect  a  new  church.  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hogan  laid 
the  cornerstone  on  the  second  Sunday  of  October,  1878.  One  year  later  the 
basement  was  finished  and  dedicated  on  the  second  Sunday  of  October,  1879, 
for  temporary  church  purposes  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Abbot  Frowin.  In  June, 
i88t,  Rev.  Adelhelm  Odermatt  resigned  the  pastorate  of  St.  Mary’s  to  found 
a  new  monastery  in  Gervais,  Oregon,  where  he  still  resides  as  prior  of  Mt. 
Angel  Abbey. 

His  place  in  Maryville  was  filled  by  the  Rev.  Anselm  Ineichen,  O.  S.  B., 
who  has  held  the  position  ever  since.  One  of  his  first  official  acts  was  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  death  on  the  gallows  the  two  parricides,  Albert  and  Charles  Talbott, 
who  had  not  been  members  of  any  church,  but  wished  to  die  as  Catholics. 
They  were  executed  on  July  22,  1881.  It  was  the  first  legal  execution  in 
Nodaway  county.  When  Fr.  Anselm  took  charge  of  the  congregation  it 
counted  one  hundred  fifty-five  families.  But  in  October,  1881,  about  eighty 
Irish  families  separated  from  the  mother  church  to  establish  a  parish  of  their 
own.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  crippled  state  of  the  congregation,  the  zealous  pastor 
succeeded  in  finishing  the  church,  which  was  dedicated  on  November  20,  1887. 
From  that  time  on  St.  Mary’s  remained  in  the  same  flourishing  condition  till 
to  the  present  date.  Though  the  church  was  in  the  course  of  time  finally  fres¬ 
coed,  and  the  old  Sisters’  convent  was  at  considerable  expense  remodeled  into 
a  commodious  parsonage,  the  parish  is  free  of  debts.  It  counts  four  hundred 
twenty  members. 


st.  Patrick's  parish. 

As  stated  before,  eighty  families  separated  from  St.  Mary’s  church  in 
October,  1881.  On  November  1st  of  the  same  year.  Rev.  Daniel  Pembroke, 
who  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  new  parish,  held  the  first  services  for  the 
congregation  in  a  hall.  Soon  after,  a  good  sized  frame  church  was  built  by 
Father  Pembroke,  which  after  some  years  gave  way  to  the  present  fine  brick 
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edifice.  The  new  church  was  erected  and  finished  by  Father  Pembroke’s  suc¬ 
cessor,  the  Rev.  Henry  Nieman,  who  in  spite  of  innumerable  difficulties  has 
made  a  model  parish  of  St.  Patrick's.  The  congregation  has  about  six  hun¬ 
dred  fifty  members. 


ST.  benedict’s  PARISH,  CLYDE. 

Originally,  Clyde  belonged  to  Conception  parish.  The  church  there  was 
built  by  Rev.  Pius  Conrad,  O.  S.  B.,  in  1886,  and  dedicated  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Abbott  Fro  win  on  June  18th,  of  the  same  year.  But  even  then  it  continued 
to  be  a  portion  of  the  congregation  at  Conception,  and  was  attended  from  the 
abbey.  In  1890  a  parsonage  was  erected  near  the  church,  and  the  parish 
declared  an  independent  congregation  with  a  stationary  priest.  The  follow¬ 
ing  pastors  presided  over  the  parish:  From  1886-1890,  Rev.  Pius  Conrad; 
from  1890-1891,  Rev.  Basil  Odermatt ;  from  1891-1892,  Rev.  Maurus  Eck¬ 
stein;  from  1893-1895,  Rev.  Philip  Ruggle ;  from  1895-1899,  Rev.  Berthold 
Taeggle;  from  December,  1899-June,  1900,  Rev.  Andrew  Ziegelmaier;  from 
June,  1900,  till  up  to  date.  Rev.  Hildebrand  Roesler.  The  parish  has  four 
hundred  sixty  members. 

st.  Joseph’s  parish,  parnell. 

This  is  a  mission  parish,  attended  every  Sunday  and  Holyday  from  Con¬ 
ception.  Rev.  Berthold  Jaeggle,  O.  S.  B.,  built  the  church  in  1891,  and  Abbot 
Frowin  dedicated  it  on  June  14,  1891.  Father  Berthold  was  the  pastor  of  the 
church  till  August,  1891,  from  which  time  on  the  Rev.  Joseph  Zundt  has 
charge  of  the  congregation.  It  numbers  one  hundred  ninety  members. 

ST.  benedict's  CHURCH,  BURLINGTON  JUNCTION. 

The  church  was  built  in  1880.  After  the  great  storm  of  July  13,  1883, 
which  damaged  it,  it  was  repaired  and  re-dedicated  on  the  fourth  Sunday  of 
August.  The  mission  is  visited  twice  a  month  by  a  priest  from  Conception. 
It  has  fifty -five  members. 

THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  OF  NODAWAY  COUNTY  IN  FIGURES. 

Conception  Abbey  has  a  membership  of  eighty-one,  of  which  forty-seven 
are  priests ;  students  under  the  care  of  Conception  Abbey,  ninety ;  Benedictine 
Convent  of  Perpetual  Adoration,  one  hundred  five;  pupils  of  the  Benedictine 
(12) 
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Sisters,  ninety-five ;  Sisters  of  St.  Francis  Hospital,  Maryville,  forty-eight ; 
church  members  of  the  Catholic  parishes  and  missions  in  Nodaway  county, 
two  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-six;  total  of  Catholics  in  the  county, 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five. 

Valuation  of  the  Catholic  church  property  in  Nodaway  county  exceeds 
eight  hundred  thousand  dollars. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


CIVIC  AND  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETIES. 

In  every  part  of  the  civilized  globe  there  has  been,  for  many  centuries,  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  many  men  to  associate  themselves  together  as  a 
fraternity,  or  hand  of  brothers,  working  for  each  other's  mutual  welfare. 
Some  of  these  are  known  as  secret  orders.  There  was  a  time  in  the  United 
States  when  such  societies  were  not  half  so  popular  and  highly  prized  as  at 
this  date.  In  fact,  many  churches  and  other  classes  of  our  people  derided 
and  bitterly  condemned  such  secret  societies,  but  during  the  last  half  century 
things  have  wonderfully  changed  in  this  respect,  and  lodges  of  the  secret  and 
semi-secret  have  become  a  part  of  every  highly  intelligent  section  of  this  na¬ 
tion.  Now  it  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  honorable  for  men  to  band 
together  for  fraternal  good. 

ANCIENT  FREE  AND  ACCEPTED  MASONS. 

Among  the  strongest  and  by  far  the  most  ancient  of  these  secret  societies 
may  be  named  the  Masons,  whose  history  goes  far  back  into  the  centuries, 
even  to  the  time  of  King  Solomon  and  the  building  of  the  temple.  This  great 
order  stretches  out  its  arms  of  strength  in  all  climes  and  sections  of  the  world, 
even  to  the  isles  of  the  seas. 

The  first  Masonic  lodge  instituted  in  Nodaway  county  was  Maryville 
Lodge,  No.  165,  in  1856.  The  charter  members  were  as  follows:  A.  Ter- 
hune,  George  N.  Paige.  Erastus  Downing.  Nimrod  Wood,  Nathan  Goslee.  J 
W.  Bickett,  J.  B.  Prather,  Thomas  Woodley  and  J.  H.  Saunders. 

Unfortunately,  the  lodge  room  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1865,  and  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  lodge  were  burned,  hence  hut  little  can  be  learned  by  the  present- 
day  historian  of  the  county.  The  lodge  flourished  and  in  1881  had  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  eighty.  The  past  masters  are  Adam  Terhune,  S.  T.  Kennedy, 
James  B.  Prather,  A.  P.  Morehouse,  C.  A.  Anthony,  S.  C.  McCluskey,  Lyeur- 
gus  Miller,  James  I.  George  and  L.  M.  Lane,  Albert  P.  Morehouse,  James  I. 
George,  Frank  P.  Elliott,  Cyrus  A.  Anthony,  J.  H.  Bunger,  A.  P.  Morehouse, 
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E.  G.  Williams,  A.  M.  Campbell,  Edmond  McMillan,  Nathaniel  Sisson,  Jeff 
Garrett,  James  Id.  Perry,  S.  R.  Lucas,  A.  C.  Hopkins,  Benjamin  V.  Prather, 
Jacob  Await,  Adolph  Stanble,  A.  C.  Koch,  Charles  A.  Jensen.  Warren  Jones, 
Mathew  G.  Tate,  John  L.  Ritz. 

The  present  membership  is  one  hundred  and  eight. 

Nodaway  Lodge.  No.  470,  was  formed  at  Maryville,  December  29,  1871. 
It  continued  under  dispensation  until  the  meeting  of  the  grand  lodge,  with  the 
following  officers:  L.  A.  Bariteau,  worshipful  master;  I.  V.  McMillan,  senior 
warden;  F.  W.  Marcy,  junior  warden;  William  Anderson,  treasurer;  Thomas 

H.  Brown,  secretary. 

This  lodge  received  a  charter  October  17,  1873.  The  charter  members 
were  as  follows :  William  Anderson.  John  Adams,  I.  N.  Albin,  L.  A.  Bariteau, 
A.  W.  Bariteau,  Thomas  H.  Brown,  A.  C.  Case,  J.  W.  Dean,  T.  W.  Gaunt, 
Henry  Graves,  Lafe  Hagan,  J.  E.  Hudson,  George  Heubach,  F.  W.  Marcy, 

I.  V.  McMillan,  A.  Oppenheimer,  S.  K.  Snively,  J.  C.  Terhune,  I.  N.  Wray, 

The  past  masters  of  this  lodge  have  been  as  follows:  1872-3-4,  L.  A. 
Bariteau;  1875,  A.  W.  Bariteau;  1876,  W.  D.  Winslow;  1877,  J-  G.  Grems; 
1878,  W.  H.  Hudson;  1879,  James  Todd;  1880-94-95,  W.  H.  Totterdale; 
1881,  M.  R.  Hackedorn;  1882,  M.  Nusbaum;  1883,  I.  V.  McMillan;  1884-92- 
93-96-97,  George  Conrad;  1885,  J.  B.  Morrison;  1886,  J.  T.  Welch;  1887, 
Charles  Lippman ;  1888,  T.  M.  S.  Kenney;  1889.  L.  J.  Myers;  1890,  C.  W. 
Terhune;  1891,  G.  P.  Bellows;  1898,  J.  E.  Reese;  1899,  Charles  M.  McNeal; 
1900,  B.  E.  Conrad;  1901,  Curties  Wray;  1902,  George  W.  Fink;  1903,  E.  F. 
Hamlin;  1904,  Daniel  Munn ;  1905,  Jones  Samuel  C. ;  1906,  John  G.  Thorn¬ 
hill;  1907,  Allen  W.  Reese;  T908,  H.  M.  Irvin;  1909,  Fred  P.  Robinson; 
1910,  M.  E.  Peery. 

The  present  membership  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine. 

Quitman  Lodge,  No.  196,  now  has  a  membership  of  thirty-five.  It  ob¬ 
tained  its  charter  May  30,  i860,  and  the  original  members  were:  Samuel  F. 
Kennedy,  Thomas  J.  McOuidy,  Samuel  Noffsinger  and  A.  B.  Moore. 

Xenia  Lodge,  No.  50,  worked  under  a  dispensation  granted  by  the  grand 
lodge  of  Missouri,  October,  1865.  Its  first  officers  were:  N.  Goslee,  worship¬ 
ful  master;  E.  Van  Buren,  senior  warden;  Washington  Downing,  junior 
warden. 

The  charter  for  this  lodge  bears  the  date  “June  2,  1866."  This  was  the 
third  lodge  instituted  in  Nodaway  county,  and  its  jurisdiction  extended  north, 
east  and  west  about  twelve  miles.  Those  composing  the  lodge  were  wise  in 
the  selection  of  the  best  of  men  for  official  positions,  and  the  lodge  grew  and 
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soon  became  one  of  unusual  interest  and  strength  in  this  section  of  Missouri. 
In  May,  1871,  it  decided  to  erect  a  hall  of  its  own,  which  was  finished  in  June 
of  the  same  year.  It  was  located  at  the  town  of  Hopkins  and  the  members 
living  near  Xenia  were  transferred  to  Hopkins.  In  looking  at  the  history  of 
this  lodge  it  is  observed  that  in  1881  it  had  a  working  membership  of  sixty 
Masons.  Its  present  membership  is  sixty-five. 

Graham  Lodge,  No.  112,  was  organized  in  1867  at  Graham  and  later 
moved  into  Holt  county,  at  Maitland,  remained  until  about  1880.  and  then 
Lodge  No.  289  was  instituted  at  Graham.  The  original  Graham  officers 
were:  T.  R.  Hedgepath,  worshipful  master:  J.  M.  Brand,  senior  warden;  N. 
Wood,  junior  warden;  J.  R.  Welch,  secretary;  W.  Palmer,  treasurer.  Its 
present  membership  is  forty-two. 

White  Hall  Lodge,  No.  301,  of  Barnard,  was  organized  August  8,  1868, 
at  White  Hall  school  house,  near  present  Barnard.  It  enjoyed  a  membership 
of  thirty-six  in  1882.  Its  present  membership  is  fifty-three. 

Burlington  Lodge,  No.  44 2,  at  Burlington  Junction,  worked  under  dis¬ 
pensation,  from  April,  1881,  to  October  13th  of  that  year,  when  a  charter  was 
granted.  The  first  officers  were:  L.  A.  Hastness,  worshipful  master;  I.  B. 
Crissinger,  senior  warden;  L.  D.  Moore,  junior  warden;  Dr.  James  Evans, 
treasurer;  Frank  Carr,  secretary;  Will  R.  Gay,  senior  deacon;  Perry  J.  Perk¬ 
ins,  junior  deacon;  L.  L.  Houston,  tyler.  Today  it  has  a  membership  of 
forty-three  and  owns  a  good  hall. 

Pickering  Lodge,  No.  472,  received  a  charter  October  14,  1873.  The 
same  was  signed  by  the  following:  Edwin  Van  Buren,  James  H.  Johnson, 
E.  M.  Groves,  W.  W.  Wallice,  M.  B.  Harman,  H.  H.  Harman,  J.  W.  Harman, 
William  M.  Pistole,  Dr.  A.  D.  Sargent  and  A.  J.  Woods.  In  1881  this  lodge 
had  increased  to  a  membership  of  thirty-one.  Its  present  standing  is  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  forty-two. 

Guilford  Lodge,  No.  474,  was  organized  in  1874  by  the  following  mem¬ 
bers:  I.  Wilson,  J.  F.  Davis,  J.  W.  Brittain,  R.  Morris,  W.  H.  Pope,  S. 
Broderick,  John  Lanning,  John  S.  Miller,  T.  A.  Martin,  J.  B.  Wilson.  H.  H. 
Snoderly,  A.  S.  McClannahan  and  Alexander  Floyd.  Its  present  member¬ 
ship  is  thirty-six. 

Later  lodges  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  in  Nodaway  county  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Clearmont,  No.  507.  with  a  membership  of  forty-one;  Kennedy 
Lodge,  No.  329,  at  Elmo,  has  fifty-four  members;  Skidmore  Lodge,  No.  51 1, 
has  fifty-seven  members;  Gaynor  Lodge.  No.  465,  has  a  membership  of  sixtv- 
two;  Ravenwood  Lodge,  No.  201,  has  fifty-eight  members. 
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THE  EASTERN  STAR. 

In  connection  with  the  Masonic  order  in  Nodaway  county  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  chapters  of  the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star: 

Kezziah  Chapter,  No.  95,  at  Elmo,  with  fifty-three  members;  Roseanna, 
No.  262,  at  Maryville,  with  fifty-five  members;  Golden  Rod,  No.  281,  at 
Parnell,  with  forty-five  members;  Ravenwood,  No.  116,  with  forty-five  mem¬ 
bers. 

ROYAL  ARCH  MASONS. 

Owen  Chapter,  No.  96,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  was  instituted  under  dis¬ 
pensation  January  14,  1882,  at  Maryville,  with  twenty-two  members,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  E.  A.  Bariteau,  I.  V.  McMillan,  M.  R.  Hackedorn,  J.  B.  Morrison.  J. 
B.  Newman,  George  S.  Crump,  W.  W.  Newton.  J.  K.  Ruth,  J.  H.  Clark. 
James  B.  Prather,  Joseph  A.  Mall,  Jacob  Everhart,  W.  V.  Smith,  W.  Kraft, 
Job  Goslee,  W.  J.  Maple,  J.  J.  Armstrong,  G.  W.  Feurt,  W.  Deusler,  Edward 
P.  Sampson,  Orrin  Miller,  and  George  L.  Drennen. 

This  has  always  been  a  strong  and  prosperous  organization,  and  is  one  of 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty  chapters  in  Missouri,  having  in  the  state  a  total 
membership  of  about  eleven  thousand.  It  stands  twelfth  in  the  state  and 
now  has  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six.  It  has  had  in  all  on 
its  rolls  over  three  hundred  Masons  from  one  time  to  another.  Its  high 
priests  have  been  :  Luther  A.  Bariteau,  1882  (U.  D.)  ;  Ira  V.  McMillan,  1882- 
83-84;  James  B.  Newman,  1885;  W.  H.  Hudson,  1886-87-88-92-93-95- 
1 897-99- 1 900-04 ;  W.  H.  Totterdale,  1889-90-1905;  I.  S.  Bryant,  1891;  John 
Donlin,  1894;  George  Conrad,  1896;  Charles  Lippman,  1898;  Chas.  M.  Mc- 
Neal,  1901-2-3-6;  J.  C.  Allender,  1907;  Ed.  F.  Hamlin,  1908-09;  Jesse  Miller. 
1910. 

KNIGHTS  TEMPLAR. 

Maryville  Commanderv,  No.  40.  Knights  Templar,  at  Maryville,  was 
organized  in  1883,  on  the  petition  of  Sir  Knights.  At  its  first  conclave  it 
increased  its  membership  to  thirty-two  and  has  prospered  well  and  always 
flourished  since,  notwithstanding  removals  and  death  have  caused  some  losses. 
It  is  the  faith  of  these  Sir  Knights  that  leads  them  to  believe  that  a  reward 
awaits  the  coming  of  the  deceased  members  in  the  ‘‘great  hereafter.” 

The  present  membership  is  ninety-nine.  The  eminent  commanders  have 
been  as  follows:  Joseph  B.  Morrison,  1883-1887-88;  Lester  A.  Bariteau,  1883- 
84;  George  S.  Crump,  1884-85;  John  T.  Welch,  1885-86;  Ira  V.  McMillan, 
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1886-87,  i895"96,  1901-03;  Nathaniel  Sisson,  1888-89;  Charles  Lipptnan, 
1890-91;  James  B.  Newman,  1891-92-1900;  Frank  G.  Shoemaker,  1892-93; 
William  H.  Hudson,  1893-94;  William  A.  Feurt,  1897;  George  Conrad,  1898; 
James  Todd,  1899;  M.  C.  Bean,  1904;  E.  F.  Hamlin,  1905-06-07-1910;  N. 
Paul  Sisson,  1908;  Fred  P.  Robinson,  1909. 

INDEPENDENT  ORDER  OF  ODD  FELLOWS. 

Next  in  rank  of  importance,  in  many  respects,  among  the  civic  fratern¬ 
ities  to  the  Masonic  order,  is  that  of  the  Odd  Fellows.  In  Nodaway  county, 
as  well  as  in  almost  every  known  place  in  the  country,  this  order  built  on  the 
three  principles  of  friendship,  love  and  truth — the  three  links,  which  encircle 
the  earth  with  their  three  cardinal  virtues.  The  oldest  of  these  local  lodges 
within  Nodaway  county  is  White  Cloud  Lodge,  No.  92,  organized  on  the  19th 
day  of  March,  1856,  at  Maryville,  by  Deputy  Grand  Master  C.  F.  Holly.  The 
date  of  the  charter  of  this  lodge  is  May  21,  1856,  and  the  names  of  the  char¬ 
ter  members  are  John  G.  Allen,  I.  N.  Costillo,  C.  N.  Burns,  B.  G.  Ford,  W.  O. 
Howard,  John  Terhune,  C.  C.  Somerville,  B.  F.  Torrance,  Solomon  West, 
H.  F.  Walker,  Richard  Saunders. 

From  June  30,  i860,  to  February  19,  1867,  the  lodge  rested  in  a  dormant 
state,  that  being  during  the  great  Civil  war  period.  The  lodge  has  grown  in 
numbers  and  influence  since  its  revival  after  the  war  closed.  It  now  has  a 
membership  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-one,  according  to  the  last  annual 
report. 

The  second  Odd  Fellows  lodge  organized  in  this  county  was  Hesperian 
Lodge,  No.  189,  which  was  organized  in  1868,  at  the  village  of  Graham,  by 
the  following  charter  membership:  J.  R.  Bradford,  Joseph  Ensor,  S.  G.  B. 
Kavenaugh,  R.  C.  Bohart,  Jacob  A.  Cardell  and  J.  W.  Morgan.  Prosperity 
has  attended  the  workings  of  this  lodge  and  the  membership  as  far  back  as 
1882  was  forty.  Its  present  number  is  seventy-seven.  It  has  been  the  means 
of  doing  much  good  in  way  of  benevolence  and  fraternal  operations  in  the 
community  in  which  it  is  located. 

Comet  Lodge,  No.  284,  of  Quitman,  was  granted  its  charter  June  10, 
1873.  Tlie  following  were  charter  members:  H.  M.  McKinzie,  H.  H.  Nash, 
W.  H.  Smith,  J.  C.  Smith,  John  J.  Ware,  Jr.,  and  James  Parshall.  In  1882 
it  had  a  membership  of  thirty.  At  present  the  lodge  has  thirty -three  mem¬ 
bers. 

Hopkins  Lodge,  No.  333,  of  Hopkins,  obtained  a  charter  May  20,  1875. 
The  charter  members  of  this  lodge  were  as  follows :  J.  L.  Anderson,  G.  W. 
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Wilcox,  J.  A.  Worth,  H.  Lowery,  J.  M.  Pierce.  E.  A.  Bugbee,  M.  S.  Arnold, 
Cyrus  White,  Harvey  Morehouse,  Stanton  Hook,  William  Herbert,  C.  Green, 
W.  H.  Sutherland.  H.  C.  Flemming,  J.  F.  Randolph. 

Two  past  grands  are  G.  W.  Wilcox,  H.  Lowery,  P.  Dale,  J.  L.  Anderson, 
J.  D.  Randolph,  W.  H.  Sutherland,  H.  M.  Austin,  R.  P.  Johnson,  G.  T.  Tib¬ 
betts,  M.  H.  Gladman.  There  are  about  one  hundred  and  eleven  members  in 
this  lodge. 

Nodaway  Lodge,  No.  347,  at  Pickering,  obtained  a  charter  that  was 
dated  May  19,  1876,  signed  by  the  following  members:  Edwin  Van  Buren, 
Charles  M.  Whipple,  Phillip  Sellers,  Newton  Wray  and  O.  H.  Mitchell.  There 
were  eighty-nine  members  in  this  lodge  on  January  1,  1909. 

Burlington  Junction  Lodge,  No.  404,  was  organized  February  24,  1881, 
and  chartered  May  19th,  the  same  year.  Its  charter  members  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Fred  R.  Nourser,  I.  B.  Crissinger,  James  Evans,  Frank  Hubbell,  C.  C. 
Neighbors,  George  Hungate,  J.  H.  Ware,  Jr.,  William  Chambers,  and  J.  F. 
Gregory.  In  1882  the  lodge  had  a  membership  of  forty-eight.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  date  it  has  a  membership  of  eighty-five  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Ravenwood  Lodge,  No.  464,  was  organized  June  24,  1892.  The  order 
has  flourished  well  here  and  today  has  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and 
seventeen,  owns  its  own  hall  property,  two  business  lots  besides  and  a  building 
on  same  that  is  rented ;  it  also  has  a  bank  account  of  one  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars.  It  now  enjoys  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and  twelve. 

At  Parnell  the  lodge  known  as  Parnell  City,  No.  484,  was  formed  several 
years  ago  and  now  has  a  membership  of  seventy-two. 

Elmo  Lodge,  No.  6,  at  the  town  of  Elmo,  has  a  membership  of  fifty-eight 
and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Guilford  Lodge,  No.  219,  has  a  membership  of  sixty.  Many  from  the 
country  belong  to  this  lodge. 

Barnard  Lodge,  No.  282,  is  one  of  the  later  lodges  in  the  county  and 
has  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two. 

Clearmont  Lodge,  No.  431,  has  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
and  is  doing  excellent  work  in  its  chosen  sphere. 

Dawson  Lodge,  No.  442,  at  Burlington  Junction,  has  a  present  member¬ 
ship  of  forty-four. 

Wilcox  Lodge,  at  Wilcox,  is  numbered  589,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1909  had  a  membership  of  thirty-two. 

New  Conception  Lodge,  No.  641,  has  a  membership  of  about  thirty-one. 
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PATRIARCHS  MILITANT. 

1  he  first  encampment  of  Patriarchs  Militant  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows  in  Nodaway  county  was  instituted  at  Maryville  May  21,  1870, 
and  is  known  as  No.  50.  Its  charter  members  were  Joseph  A.  Mall,  Thomas 
P.  Torrance,  W.  H.  Hudson,  James  A.  Forrest.  Joseph  Jackson,  E.  J.  De- 
Liew,  John  S.  Wood,  Thomas  H.  Brown. 

Nodaway  Valley  Encampment,  No.  48,  at  Barnard,  received  its  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  month  of  July,  1876,  and  its  charter  members  were  as  follows: 
V.  Korrell,  J.  E.  Follett,  G.  E.  Smith,  S.  Hartsell,  Henry  Cady,  James  A. 
Forrest,  Sr.,  John  Montgomery  and  David  Wilson. 

DAUGHTERS  OF  REBEKAH. 

The  first  lodge  of  this  order  of  which  we  find  any  record  in  Nodaway 
county  was  Olive  Lodge.  No.  24,  at  Barnard.  It  was  organized  August  15, 
1876.  The  charter  members  were:  S.  Phillips  and  wife,  J.  A.  Forrest  and 
wife,  V.  Korell  and  wife,  J.  E.  Follett  and  wife,  J.  B.  Thompson  and  wife,  W. 
J.  Thompson  and  wife,  R.  S.  Hartsell  and  wife,  J.  A.  Forrest,  Sr.,  and  wife, 
John  D.  Montgomery,  G.  E.  Smith  and  wife,  David  Wilson  and  wife,  Henry 
Dorst  and  .wife.  In  1882  this  lodge  numbered  thirty-seven,  and  was  a  fine 
auxiliary  to  the  Odd  Fellows  order. 

There  are  now  within  this  county  the  following  Rebekah  societies  :  Alert. 
No.  209,  at  Maryville:  Elkhorn,  No.  506,  at  Graham;  Mt.  Olive,  No.  25.  at 
Barnard;  Myrtle,  No.  145,  at  Ravenwood ;  Patience,  No.  11,  at  Burlington 
Junction;  Queen,  No.  27,  at  Elmo;  Ouitman,  No.  258,  at  Quitman;  Skidmore 
No.  487,  at  Skidmore;  Union,  No.  75,  at  Pickering;  Vesta,  No.  214,  at  Par¬ 
nell. 

KNIGHTS  OF  PYTHIAS. 

Among  the  more  modern  civic  orders  in  this  county  is  the  Knights  of 
Pythias.  This  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  strong  orders  in  the  United  States 
and  has  among  its  membership  a  larger  per  cent  of  young  and  middle  aged 
men  than  perhaps  any  other  fraternity  in  existence.  The  first  attempt  at 
instituting  a  lodge  of  this  fraternity  in  Nodaway  county  was  instituted  October 
17,  1883,  when  the  following  charter  members  organized  what  is  still  known 
as  Tancred  Lodge,  No.  84:  H.  E.  Robinson,  J.  L.  Ritze,  W.  A.  Daggett,  J. 
M.  Howendobler,  Charles  Lippman,  J.  C.  Hayes,  John  T.  Daniel,  B.  M.  Rad- 
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ford,  W.  E.  Hastings,  G.  W.  Turner,  E.  A.  Vinsonhaler,  0.  P.  Torrance,  C. 
A.  Ellis,  J.  W.  Airy,  F.  W.  Fais,  F.  W.  Cooper,  J.  W.  Northcutt,  Charles  H. 
Thomas,  S.  B.  Arnold,  H.  C.  Guilbert,  J.  W.  Schmitt,  P.  J.  Leik,  J.  H.  Hutch¬ 
inson. 

At  first  they  had  their  lodge  room  in  the  old  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen  hall,  over  the  Ream  drug  store,  but  when  the  Masons  vacated  the 
third  story  of  the  building  in  which  the  Maryville  National  Bank  is  situated, 
about  1891,  the  Knights  of  Pythias  leased  that  room  and  this  has  been  their 
home  ever  since. 

With  the  passing  of  years,  and  some  dissatisfaction  in  the  lodge,  another 
lodge  was  instituted  in  Maryville,  known  as  Vesta  Lodge,  and  they  use  the 
hall  now  used  by  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  hut  only  existed  as  a  separate 
lodge  for  about  two  years,  when  they  sought  a  home  with  the  original  lodge, 
of  which  they  are  still  members. 

At  one  time  there  was  organized  and  conducted  quite  successfully  a  lodge 
of  the  Uniform  Rank,  of  this  order,  which  made  good  headway,  but  as  time 
passed,  and  many  died  or  removed,  or  had  other  lodges  calling  for  support, 
this  feature  was  abandoned. 

At  Skidmore  was  also  formed  a  Knights  of  Pythias  lodge,  which  flour¬ 
ished  for  a  time,  but  has  surrendered  its  charter. 

Aside  from  the  Maryville  lodge,  there  is  no  other  in  Nodaway  county  at 
this  time  except  the  lodge  at  Barnard,  which  was  originally  organized  at 
Bolckow,  in  the  adjoining  county  south,  but  recently  removed  to  Barnard. 
It  was  organized  as  Lodge  No.  196,  and  called  Bolckow,  but  will  soon  be 
changed  in  name  to  Barnard.  They  own  their  own  hall  and  have  a  working 
membership  of  about  thirty. 

The  lodge  at  Maryville  has  had  a  checkered  career  and  while  at  one 
date  it  had  a  membership  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty,  its  present  mem¬ 
bership  does  not  exceed  seventy,  but  the  order  here  is  now  in  a  flourishing  con¬ 
dition. 


BENEVOLENT  AND  PROTECTIVE  ORDER  OF  ELKS. 

The  only  lodge  of  Elks  in  Nodaway  county  is  that  of  Maryville  Lodge. 
No.  760,  instituted  March  1,  1902,  by  District  Deputy  Exalted  Ruler  C.  H. 
Fitzgerald,  of  Kansas  City.  The  institution  took  place  in  the  Masonic  lodge 
room  and  there  were  then  initiated  into  the  order  fifty  charter  members.  The 
fee  for  entering  the  lodge  was  fixed  at  fifteen  dollars,  while  the  dues  were 
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made  twelve  dollars  per  year.  Temporary  quarters  were  secured  in  the 
Michau  building  and  a  five-year  lease  taken  for  the  hall  fitted  up  especially  for 
this  order  in  the  Tribune  building,  on  West  Fourth  street. 

In  the  autumn  of  1902  an  Elks'  street  fair  proved  a  great  social  and 
financial  success.  The  first  person  interested  in  the  organization  of  such  a 
lodge  at  Maryville  was  F.  G.  Shoemaker,  Sr.,  and  on  January  15,  1902,  a 
dispensation  was  granted  by  the  grand  lodge  officers  to  Franklin  D.  Smith, 
W.  D.  Ketcham  and  Albert  Enright,  of  St.  Joseph  Lodge,  No.  40,  to  proceed 
with  the  organization. 

January  2,  1907,  lots  3  and  4,  in  block  9,  original  town  of  Maryville, 
were  secured,  on  South  Main  street,  and  the  old  Alexander  homestead  prop¬ 
erty,  which  it  constituted,  was  at  once  remodeled.  In  October,  the  same  year, 
Avery  Hall  was  leased  for  one  year  for  lodge  room  purposes.  January  4, 
1908,  a  proposition  was  set  on  foot  and  the  motion  carried  to  build  a  perma¬ 
nent  home  for  the  order.  The  committee  appointed  for  such  object  was  C. 
D.  Hooker,  G.  W.  Fink,  Paul  Sisson,  L.  E.  Forsyth  and  H.  E.  Hudson.  The 
Club  House  (permanent  Elks’  building)  was  erected  on  the  lots  already  men¬ 
tioned  and  it  was  dedicated  in  September,  1909.  It  is  in  most  ways  the  finest 
building  in  Maryville.  The  first  session  of  No.  760  held  in  the  new  building 
was  on  the  night  of  September  7th  of  the  year  last  named.  The  first  class 
initiated  in  this  building  was  September  14,  1907. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  OF  THE  COUNTY. 

The  surgeon  and  family  doctor  hold  a  position  of  great  responsibility 
in  any  given  community,  having,  as  they  do,  the  lives  and  health  of  men, 
women  and  children  in  their  hands.  As  much  as  the  medicine  prescribed  by 
them  is  disliked  and  with  all  the  hard  things  said  of  the  medical  profession  at 
large,  and  as  little  as  the  physicians  are  appreciated  when  one  is  in  the  happy 
possession  of  good  health,  yet  when  the  fevered  brow  and  quickened  pulse 
is  felt,  when  life  looks  dark  and  all  seems  full  of  doubt  and  gloom,  it  is  then 
that  the  good  physician  is  called  and  duly  appreciated,  for  he  understands 
just  what  is  needed  to  place  the  sick  man  in  possession  of  good  health  and 
happiness  again.  The  followers  of  Galen  have  ever  been  in  the  vanguard  of 
civilization,  to  visit  the  sick  chamber  and  restore  life  and  strength  to  those 
languishing  on  beds  of  sickness.  They  have  braved  the  storms  of  mid-winter 
and  the  torrid  heat  of  the  long  summer  months,  in  the  settlement  of  all  new 
countries,  when,  on  horseback,  they  have  made  their  long,  tedious  journeys 
over  hill  and  dale,  through  angry  streams  and  over  desolate  wastes,  in  order 
to  reach  and  relieve  the  suffering  sick. 

The  science  of  medicine  in  the  last  half  century  has  made  rapid  advance¬ 
ment,  and  in  surgery  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  almost  revolutionized  the 
science.  The  great  colleges,  hospitals  and  universities  have  educated  a  vast 
army  of  capable  men  who  have  progressed  to  a  point  where  the  diseases  once 
thought  almost  incurable  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  simple  in  treatment. 
The  per  cent,  of  cases  lost  now  is  comparatively  small  to  what  it  was  in  pio¬ 
neer  days.  Every  county  owes  much  to  the  good,  faithful  physician,  who 
often  goes  unpaid  for  his  services,  but  never  refuses  to  administer  to  the  needs 
of  those  in  distress. 

Coming  down  to  the  physicians  of  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  let  it  be 
said  that  they  have  ranked  well  among  the  fraternity  with  all  the  sister 
counties  in  Missouri.  There  are  still  living  and  practicing  within  the  county 
several  of  the  old  pioneer  physicians  and  surgeons,  at  least  two  who  have  prac¬ 
ticed  for  forty  years — -Doctors  Dean  and  Wallis.  These  older  physicians  well 
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recall  the  days  when  modern  anaesthetics  were  unknown  to  the  world.  Pain 
had  to  be  endured  by  the  sick  and  wounded  person,  for  the  science  of  medicine 
had  not  yet  discovered  a  remedy,  at  once  easy  to  administer  and  safe.  The 
doctor  found  much  difficulty  in  administering  many  medicines,  because  of 
their  bad  taste  and  crude  preparation.  But  now  most  all  remedies  are  given  in 
fluid  extracts,  syrups  and  tablets  that  even  an  infant  does  not  revolt  at.  The 
present  specifics  and  serums  for  diphtheria  and  other  contagious  disorders  were 
then  not  known  and  the  result  was  that  a  larger  per  centum  of  cases  proved 
fatal  than  now.  In  surgery,  still  greater  has  been  the  progress.  The  early 
surgeons  had  to  put  up  with  the  simple  appliances,  such  as  wood  splints  in  the 
setting  of  a  fracture.  The  pioneer  doctors,  however,  declare  that  even  with 
no  competent  person  to  assist  them,  and  but  little  with  which  to  work,  yet  they 
%  succeeded  in  doing  quite  satisfactory  surgical  work,  but  it  usually  taxed  their 
utmost  patience  and  ingenuity.  The  best  class  of  physicians  today  (even  the 
oldest  in  the  practice)  look  forward  to  greater  discoveries  in  the  science  of 
medicine,  and  believe  that  another  generation  may  find  as  much  advancement 
as  has  the  present  over  the  past  decades. 

EARLY  PHYSICIANS. 

Without  regard  to  the  location  in  which  they  have  practiced  medicine  in 
Nodaway  county,  but  with  some  special  reference  as  to  their  alphabetical  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  following  is  supposed  to  be  a  list  of  the  majority  of  those  who 
have  practiced  in  the  county.  From  the  earliest  settlement  down  to  about 
1880,  the  following  may  be  mentioned.  It  is  not  now  positively  known  who 
was  the  first  physician,  but  doubtless  Dr.  David  M.  Irwin,  of  the  Hughes 
township  pioneer  settlement,  was  among  if  not  the  first  to  practice.  He  came 
in  1843.  Dr.  Josiah  Coleman,  of  Pickering  vicinity,  was  also  very  early,  and 
of  him  later  mention  is  made.  Doctor  Bishop,  of  Sweet  Home,  also  ranked 
early.  Those  who  have  practiced  longest  in  the  county  are  Drs.  J.  W.  Dean 
and  William  M.  Wallis  now  of  Maryville  (see  sketches  elsewhere). 

Dr.  E.  W.  Bishop  located  at  Sweet  Home  and  enjoyed  an  active  practice 
in  that  section  of  the  county.  He  had  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Confederate 
army. 

Theodore  Blenkner  settled  in  practice  at  Conception,  in  which  section  for 
a  number  of  years  he  was  a  successful  physician. 

Rev.  Thomas  Bennett.  M.  D.,  who  located  on  section  31,  with  Bradyville, 
Iowa,  as  his  postoffice,  was  a  native  of  England,  born  near  London,  in  April, 
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1808.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  land  and  when  fifteen  years  of  age  chose 
the  profession  of  medicine.  In  1827  he  embarked  for  this  country  and  was 
appointed  surgeon  to  the  vessel  on  which  he  took  passage.  He  landed  at 
Philadelphia  and  settled  at  Pottsville,  where  he  remained  about  three  years. 
He  later  moved  to  Clinton  county.  Illinois,  and  in  1862  moved  to  Montgomery 
county,  where  he  resided  until  the  spring  of  1880,  then  removed  to  Nodaway 
county-  He  practiced  medicine  always  after  coming  to  America  and  met 
with  much  professional  success.  Besides  the  medical  profession,  he  was  also 
a  minister  of  the  gospel,  being  of  the  Christian  denomination.  He  married 
and  became  the  father  of  nine  children.  He  was  still  practicing  in  this  county 
in  1882. 

Dr.  Charles  D.  Black  was  the  son  of  a  minister  in  Virginia.  In  1851 
young  Black  removed  to  Hancock  county,  Illinois,  where  he  passed  his  youth, 
receiving  his  education  in  Knox  county.  He  chose  the  medical  profession 
for  his  life  work  and  entered  into  the  homeopathic  school  of  medicine,  locating' 
in  1868  at  Bloomfield,  Iowa.  About  1870,  on  account  of  failing  health,  he 
practically  abandoned  the  practice  of  medicine  and  became  a  resident  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  owning  a  half  section  of  land  in  Nodaway  county,  besides  two  hundred 
acres  in  Iowa.  He  engaged  extensively  in  fancy  stock  farming  and  kept 
many  fine  premium  animals,  including  fine  grades  of  Durham  cattle.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Christian  church  and  politically  voted  with  the  Republican 
party. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Barron,  physician  and  surgeon,  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  born 
in  1844.  He  began  the  study  of  medicine  when  young  and  in  1864  enlisted 
in  the  Second  Kentucky  Regiment,  and  was  with  General  Sherman  on  his 
G  famous  “March  to  the  Sea."  He  acted  as  one  of  the  General's  escort  at  the 
surrender  of  the  Confederate  forces.  From  1867  to  1869  he  was  engaged  in 
the  mercantile  business.  During  two  years  after  he  quit  that  business,  he 
I  bought  and  shipped  horses  and  mules.  In  1871  he  came  to  Missouri,  settling 
I  at  Graham,  Nodaway  county,  and  devoting  his  spare  moments,  when  not  en- 
<  gaged  at  work  for  the  firm  of  McQuary  Brothers,  to  the  study  of  medicine. 
In  1877  he  entered  the  Keokuk  (Iowa)  Medical  College,  from  which  insti¬ 
tution  he  graduated  in  June,  1878.  He  returned  to  Graham  and  commenced 
his  active  medical  practice.  In  1882  he  was  still  practicing  and  had  built  up 
a  lucrative  practice  in  his  section  of  Nodaway  county.  In  church  connection 
he  was  of  the  Christian  denomination.  He  was  married  and  the  father  of 
three  sons. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Burtch  was  born  in  Oxford  county,  Canada,  in  1842  and  com¬ 
pleted  his  education  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  from  which  he  graduated 
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in  1859.  He  studied  medicine  in  Woodstock,  Canada,  with  Dr.  Fred  Scott, 
who  later  became  a  surgeon  in  the  United  States  army.  After  two  thorough 
courses  at  the  Michigan  University,  at  Ann  Arbor,  he  graduated  in  1866,  and 
settled  in  Fillmore,  Andrew  county,  Missouri,  in  1866.  He  lived  there  six 
years,  locating  in  Nodaway  county  in  the  autumn  of  1881,  or  rather  at  Mait¬ 
land,  Holt  county,  but  practiced  in  Nodaway  and  Holt  counties. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Carver,  of  Guilford,  this  county,  was  here  in  1866  and  had 
already  built  up  a  good  practice.  He  was  elected  treasurer  of  Nodaway 
county,  moved  to  Maryville  and  died  there  some  years  later. 

Dr.  S.  Collins  was  among  the  doctors  here,  located  at  Elmo,  and  was 
practicing  in  the  early  eighties.  He  is  now  deceased. 

Dr.  S.  V.  Campbell  was  a  physician  of  Maryville  in  the  eighties  and  for 
a  number  of  years  enjoyed  a  good  practice.  He  is  long  since  deceased. 

Dr.  Josiah  Coleman,  of  Pickering  present  town  site,  owned  at  an  early 
day  the  land  on  which  the  town  now  stands.  His  spacious  farm  house  was 
within  the  limits  of  the  newly-laid-out  village  and  was  converted  into  a  hotel. 
He  was  married  thrice  and  was  the  father  of  about  twenty  children.  He 
came  at  an  early  time  and  in  1874  moved  to  St.  Toseph,  where  he  practiced 
and  there  died.  He  was  captain  of  a  military  company  here  and  drew  a 
pension  of  seventy-five  dollars  a  month.  He  served  this  county  as  its  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  State  Legislature  in  the  seventies.  He  was  not  a  regular 
medical  graduate,  but  had  considerable  common  case  practice  and  was  fairly 
successful. 

Dr.  Spencer  Codings,  who  practiced  at  the  village  of  Elmo,  this  county, 
war  a  native  of  Shelby  county,  Kentucky,  born  in  1828.  and  when  four  years 
of  age  accompanied  his  parents  to  Putnam  county.  Indiana,  where  he  was 
reared" and  educated.  He  attended  the  excellent  public  schools  of  Greencastle 
(now  the  seat  of  old  Asbury  University)  and  when  about  nineteen  years  of 
age  entered  the  medical  college  at  Keokuk,  Iowa.  In  the  fall  of  1848  he 
began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Mercer  county,  Missouri,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  until  1862,  after  which  he  practiced  medicine  at  various  places  until 
1873,  when  he  came  to  Nodaway  county,  locating  at  Lamar  Station,  where 
he  remained  until  1878.  when  he  took  a  trip  overland  to  California.  He  also 
visited  the  British  Isles.  He  returned  and  resumed  his  practice  at  Lamar  Sta¬ 
tion.  continued  until  1880,  when  he  located  in  Lincoln  township.  In  church 
affiliations  the  Doctor  was  of  the  Church  of  God,  as  was  also  his  wife. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Cadwallader,  physician  and  surgeon,  at  Gavnor  City,  was  of 
an  old  and  highly  honored  Virginia  family.  He  was  horn  in  1851  and  was 
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reared  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  began  the  study 
of  medicine  at  Magadore,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  two  years  and  better, 
when  he  attended  lectures  at  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Medical  College,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  graduated  from  St.  Joseph’s  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
When  twenty-three  years  old  he  emigrated  to  Iowa  and  commenced  the  med¬ 
ical  practice  at  Doniphan,  that  state.  From  there  he  moved  to  Taylor  county, 
Iowa,  practiced  three  years,  and  in  1881  went  to  Gaynor  City,  Nodaway 
county,  Missouri,  where  he  was  still  practicing  in  the  early  eighties.  He  also 
conducted  and  owned  a  fine  drug  store  at  his  home  town  (Gaynor  City)  and 
in  this  role  was  also  very  successful.  He  is  now  deceased. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Davis  practiced  at  Quitman  into  the  eighties,  at  least.  He  was 
of  the  regular  school  of  practice  and  stood  high  among  his  fellow  physicians. 
He  died  many  years  since. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Dawes  practiced  at  Hopkins  a  number  of  years. 

Dr.  S.  M.  Dunn,  of  Maryville,  was  born  in  Jasper  county,  Indiana,  in 
1830,  a  son  of  quite  a  noted  physician.  The  family  moved  to  Illinois,  where 
young  Dunn  spent  his  youthful  days  on  a  farm.  Early  in  life,  however,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine  with  his  father  as  a  tutor.  In  1852  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Polk  county,  Iowa,  settling  at  Carlisle.  After  about  one  year  he 
moved  to  Decatur  county,  Iowa,  where  he  held  the  office  of  county  clerk  for 
four  years.  He  attended  medical  lectures  at  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago, 
graduating  in  1862.  In  1863  he  came  to  Maryville,  Missouri,  where  he  was 
accounted  an  honorable  and  successful  physician  for  many  years. ^  He  wg& 
elected  to  the  faculty  of  the  Northwestern  Medical  College,  in  St.  Joseph. 
Missouri.  V 

Dr.  D.  W.  Dunn  was  also  another  physician  who  practiced  at  Maryvfi,  ^ 
Dr.  Joseph  Dunn  practiced  in  Maryville  a  number  ot  years. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Dean,  of  Maryville,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  medicine  in  Nod¬ 
away  county,  is  still  in  active  practice,  in  company  with  his  son.  The  Doctor 
has  been  practicing  longer  than  any  man  now  living  within  this  county.  He 
is  a  native  of  Gosport,  Owen  county,  Indiana,  born  February  20,  1842.  His 
parents  were  both  natives  of  Kentucky.  The  Doctor  was  reared  to  manhood 
in  the  land  of  his  birth,  receiving  his  education  at  old  Asbury  (now  DePamv) 
University  of  Greencastle,  Indiana,  and  when  eighteen  years  of  age  com¬ 
menced  the  study  of  medicine  at  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  from  which 
institution  he  graduated  in  January,  1863.  He  then  was  appointed  assistant 
surgeon  in  the  Sixty-seventh  Indiana  Regiment  and  went  to  Vicksburg,  Miss¬ 
issippi.  While  on  duty  there,  he  was  taken  ill  and  returned  home.  In  the 
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fall  of  1863  he  took  a  course  of  lectures  at  Jefferson  Medical  College,  grad¬ 
uating  in  March,  1864.  He  commenced  practice  then  in  Gosport,  Indiana, 
continuing  until  September  7,  ]868,  when  he  emigrated  West,  arriving  at 
Maryville,  Missouri,  September  9th  of  that  year,  having  to  travel  by  stage 
coach  from  Savannah,  Missouri.  He  built  up  a  fine  practice  and  continued 
in  the  same  until  1879,  when  he  was  again  taken  sick  and  obliged  to  quit  his 
medical  practice.  For  many  years  he  gave  special  attention  and  personal 
supervision  over  a  large  stock  farm,  where  he  raised  thoroughbred  cattle. 
His  farm  was  near  the  city  limits  and  he  was  for  a  number  of  years  quite 
successful  and  enjoyed  the  work  of  caring  for  the  many  fine  animals  his  farm 
was  stocked  with.  Later,  however,  the  business  was  not  so  profitable  and, 
having  somewhat  regained  his  health,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  chosen 
profession  at  Maryville,  where  he  has  regained  his  former  large  practice  and 
been  highly  successful,  having  at  this  date  his  son  for  his  partner  in  practice. 
The  weight  of  years,  his  failing  health  and  the  many  long  years  of  professional 
exposure,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  over  all  kinds  of  bad  roads,  have  pressed 
heavily  on  him  and  at  this  date  his  practice  is  limited  to  his  office  work  largely, 
assisted  by  his  son.  Many  of  the  doctors  of  this  county  look  up  to  him  as  a 
father.  He  has  seen  many  come  and  go,  with  the  passing  of  his  more  than 
forty  years  in  Nodaway  county.  The  Doctor  is  an  exemplary  citizen,  a 
worthy' 'members  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  church  of  Maryville  and 
also  connected  with  the  various  fraternal  societies  of  his  day  and  generation. 
1  'e has  ,k>ng  been  an  important  factor  in  the  Nodaway  Medical  Society. 
c  1  Dr.  Janies  Evans  was  a  successful  practitioner  at  Burlington  Junction 
m  tlie-ejghties,  possibly  in  that  community  a  little  earlier. 

Df^J.  H.  Emmons  was  another  of  the  worthy  physicians  practicing  at 
Maryville  in  the  above  named  period. 

Dr.  Thomas  C.  Ellis,  who  was  known  both  as  a  doctor  and  extensive  agri¬ 
culturist  in  this  section  of  Missouri,  retired  early  in  the  eighties.  He  was 
born  in  Kentucky  in  1821,  and  in  1843  went  to  Buchanan  county,  Missouri. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  best  schools  in  old  Kentucky.  He  took  up 
medicine  in  Buchanan  county,  this  state,  and  practiced  at  St.  Joseph  very  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  a  number  of  years.  He  attended  the  Eclectic  Medical  College 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  graduating  with  high  honors  in  the  winter  of  1853.  He 
followed  his  profession  in  Andrew  county,  at  Amazonia,  for  five  years  and  in 
Savannah  one  year.  In  March,  1855,  he  came  to  White  Cloud  township,  this 
county,  and  purchased  a  large  farm,  on  which  he  lived  many  years.  He  prac¬ 
ticed  very  successfully  for  more  than  thirty  years.  But  few,  if  indeed  any. 
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had  a  better  local  reputation  than  did  Doctor  Ellis.  In  1872  he  was  nomi¬ 
nated  for  the  State  Legislature  of  Missouri  and  was  defeated  by  but  a  few 
votes.  In  1878  he  was  nominated  by  acclamation  for  the  same  position,  and 
was  elected  bv  a  large  majority.  He  served  as  a  lawmaker  with  faithfulness 
to  his  constituents.  During  the  long  period  of  his  practice  in  Missouri,  he 
wove  about  him  a  web  of  true  friendship,  seldom  the  lot  of  any  man,  in  or 
outside  of  his  profession. 

Dr.  Bourne  G.  Ford,  who  located  in  Maryville  in  1853,  was  born  in  1824. 
in  Pulaski  county,  Kentucky,  near  Somerset.  His  father,  at  one  time  very 
wealthy,  was  a  leading  man  of  the  county.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  spent 
his  youthful  days  on  his  father’s  farm  or  plantation.  After  securing  a  good 
common  school  training  and  higher  branches,  he  studied  medicine  with  Dr. 
William  Stone,  a  celebrated  physician  of  his  native  town.  After  finishing 
his  studies  he  commenced  the  medical  practice  in  his  home  neighborhood.  In 
the  spring  of  1850  he  crossed  the  plains  to  California,  where  he  remained 
eight  months.  While  there  he  was  afflicted  with  inflammatory  rheumatism, 
so  that  he  was  unable  to  follow  his  practice  as  a  physician.  He  then  retraced 
his  steps  to  his  native  state  and  resumed  his  practice  there,  continuing  until 
1 853,  when  he  came  to  Nodaway  county.  After  three  years  in  the  medical 
practice  at  Maryville,  he  removed  to  the  present  site  of  Barnard,  where  he 
bought  a  mill  property,  which  he  superintended  two  or  more  years.  He  then 
returned  to  Maryville,  continuing  the  practice  of  his  profession  until  i860, 
when  he  was  elected  county  clerk  of  Nodaway  county,  holding  such  position 
seven  years,  virtually  resigning  it  during  Civil  war  times,  Joseph  Jacksc  3 
succeeding  him  in  that  office.  Having  accumulated  considerable  property, 
he  retired  and  went  into  business,  including  the  manufacture  of  brick,  and 
erected  many  buildings.  In  1875  he  was  elected  a  justice  of  the  peace  and 
was  re-elected  in  1877,  holding  the  position  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1878.  From  the  many  local  paper  notices  at  the  time  of  the  Doctor’s 
death,  the  following  may  here  fittingly  be  inserted :  “It  can  truthfully 
be  said  that  B.  G.  Ford  was  a  man  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  Honest 
himself,  he  believed  all  others  to  be  so,  and  hence  could  be  easily  imposed 
upon.  He  had  large  benevolence,  and  any  object  of  charity,  if  in  his  opinion 
worthy,  could  command  the  last  farthing  in  his  pocket.  His  was  a  tender, 
generous  heart,  always  open  and  susceptible  to  appeals  for  sympathy.” 

Doctor  Gaines  came  to  the  county  in  the  time  of  the  Civil  war  and  prac¬ 
ticed  until  about  1866;  but  little  can  be  learned  of  him  as  a  doctor. 

Dr.  Marcus  A.  Gaugh,  who  practiced  at  Clearmont,  this  county,  was  a 
/ native  of  Crawford  county,  Pennsylvania,  born  in  1850.  When  he  was  six 
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years  of  age  his  parents  removed  to  Iowa,  settling  at  Sioux  City,  where  he 
was  reared  to  man's  estate.  When  eighteen  years  old  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine  under  Doctor  Long,  of  St.  Joseph.  Missouri,  with  whom  he  re¬ 
mained  nine  years.  He  graduated  from  the  Hospital  Medical  College  of  that 
city,  and  later  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  St.  Joseph,  continuing 
four  years,  after  which  he  removed  to  Clearmont,  this  county,  where  he  lived 
to  build  up  a  large  practice  and  became  a  well-trained  and  widely  known 
physician. 

Dr.  Jesse  N.  Goodson,  physician  and  surgeon  of  more  than  passing 
note  at  Clearmont,  this  county,  was  born  in  Clinton  county,  Ohio,  in  1846. 
He  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  Tolona,  Missouri,  and  entered  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  from  which  well-known  in¬ 
stitution  he  graduated.  He  went  to  Clearmont  in  1875.  He  became  a  promi¬ 
nent  doctor  in  his  section  and  was  honored  by  many  offices  in  the  Masonic 
and  Odd  Fellows  fraternities.  He  served  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighty- 
eighth  Ohio  Regiment  during  the  Civil  conflict.  He  is  now  supposed  to  be 
practicing  at  Kansas  City. 

Dr.  S.  M.  Girard  was  one  of  the  early  physicians  at  Hopkins,  this  coun¬ 
ty.  He  is  now  practicing  in  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

Dr.  P.  D.  Goodson  also  practiced  at  Hopkins  at  about  the  same  date  as 
the  last  physician  named. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Goodson,  who  conducted  a  drug  store  and  practiced  medicine 
at  Gaynor  Citv,  this  county,  was  born  in  Clinton  countv,  Ohio,  in  i8si.  He 
came’  to  Lewis  county,  Missouri,  when  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  spent  his 
youth  on  a  farm  and  obtained  a  good  common  school  education  and  then  en¬ 
tered  the  State  Normal  School  at  Kirksville.  and  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine  in  1873.  Later  he  entered  and  graduated  from  the  Keokuk  Medical 
^College  in  Iowa,  leaving  there  in  1877.  That  fall  he  came  to  Nodaway 
county,  stopped  a  short  time  at  Pickering,  then  located  in  Gaynor  City,  prac¬ 
ticing  until  1881,  then  moved  to  Hopkins  and  purchased  the  residence  prop¬ 
erty  of  Doctor  Dawes.  He  enjoyed  a  good  practice  at  Hopkins.  He  is  de¬ 
ceased. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Glaze  practiced  at  the  village  of  Wilcox  several  years.  He  was 
a  native  of  Washington  county,  Iowa,  born  July  14,  1855,  being  a  son  of 
James  Glaze.  Young  Glaze  spent  his  youth  in  Washington  county  and  there 
took  advantage  of  the  most  excellent  public  schools.  In  1874  he  entered 
Howe’s  Academy  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  where  he  remained  until  1876, 
then  entered  Bryant  &  Stratton’s  Commercial  College  at  Burlington.  Iowa. 
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In  the  autumn  of  the  year  last  mentioned  he  began  the  study  of  medicine 
under  Dr.  C.  Brown,  of  Keokuk,  and  Dr.  J.  Hull,  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  New 
York.  He  also  attended  lectures  at  the  Iowa  State  University  Medical 
School  and  in  the  spring  of  1880  attended  lectures  at  Rush  Medical  College, 
Chicago.  He  commenced  practice  at  Ely,  Iowa,  continuing  until  the  fall  of 
1880,  when  he  again  attended  the  Iowa  State  Medical  College,  graduating 
from  the  same  on  March  4,  1881.  He  then  located  at  Wilcox,  Missouri,  en¬ 
tering  into  partnership  with  G.  H.  Booth  in  the  drug  trade  at  that  point.  In 
January,  1882,  the  Doctor  was  appointed  postmaster  of  his  town  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  practice  in  that  community. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Cleaves,  who  practiced  at  Guilford  in  the  eighties,  is  now  de¬ 
ceased. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Heath  was  one  of  the  fraternity  who  practiced  at  Barnard  in 
the  early  eighties  and  was  a  successful  physician.  Is  now  deceased. 

Dr.  Hargrave  practiced  at  Quitman  from  late  in  the  seventies  far  into 
the  eighties. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Hobbs  practiced  at  New  Conception  for  a  number  of  years 
and  was  still  there  in  1883. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Hutt,  of  Skidmore,  was  another  of  the  doctors  of  this  county 
who  was  still  in  active  practice  in  1883  and  met  with  excellent  success  and 
was  popular  among  a  large  circle  of  people  in  his  locality. 

Dr.  M.  R.  Hackedorn,  of  Maryville,  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  born  in  1848. 
the  son  of  Dr.  N.  E.  Hackedorn,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  who  came  to 
Ohio  in  his  young  manhood.  The  young  doctor  was  reared  in  Crawford 
county,  Ohio,  obtaining  a  good  common  school  education,  after  which  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  at  Delaware.  Ohio.  He  commenced  to 
study  medicine  under  his  father  and  later  entered  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
College,  in  New  York,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1870.  He  was  in  com- 
pany  with  his  father  three  years,  after  which  he  practiced  in  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
coming  to  Maryville,  Missouri,  in  1874.  He  possessed  great  professional 
pride  and  courtesy  and  was  well  liked  by  the  fraternity.  From  1875  011  f°r 
several  years,  he  was  United  States  examining  surgeon  for  Nodaway  county. 
He  was  a  Mason;  was  married  and  had  several  interesting  children.  He  is 
deceased. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Hunt  was  another  one  of  the  physicians  of  Nodaway  county 
who  practiced  with  much  skill  and  success  in  the  eighties.  He  was  located  at 
Maryville,  beginning  in  1877  to  practice  there.  He  was  a  native  of  New  York 
state,  born  in  Orange  county,  in  1823;  was  educated  in  the  Empire  state  and 
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attended  school  until  almost  a  full  grown  man.  He  took  up  medicine  when 
but  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  attended  the  Medical  Institute  of  New  Jersey, 
and  in  1847  moved  to  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  where  he  remained  one  year, 
then  located  in  Madison,  that  state.  He  was  of  the  homeopathic  school.  He 
practiced  in  Madison  until  1861,  then  moved  to  Worth  county,  Iowa,  where 
he  introduced  this  system  of  medical  treatment.  He  remained  there  until 
1877,  then  came  to  Maryville,  Missouri,  practiced  one  year  and,  on  account 
of  failing  health,  retired  from  his  profession.  In  1880  he  moved  to  Burling¬ 
ton  Junction,  where  he  engaged  in  the  grocery  trade  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  was  a  Methodist  and  formed  the  first  Sabbath  school  in  Northwood, 
Iowa.  He  took  much  interest  in  educational  matters  and  was  many  years  on 
various  school  boards.  In  lodge  affairs  he  was  a  Mason  and  Good  Templar. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Hughes,  of  Hopkins,  was  another  one  of  the  physicians  who 
was  still  in  active  practice  in  Nodaway  county  in  the  early  eighties,  but  is  now 
deceased. 

Dr.  George  Kerfman  practiced  in  the  county  about  1880,  and  was 
skilled  in  his  profession  and  well  liked  as  a  man. 

Dr.  Charles  Impey,  physician  and  druggist  at  Skidmore  in  the  eighties, 
was  a  native  of  Andrew  county,  Missouri,  born  January  6,  1853,  being  the 
second  son  of  Dr.  Francis  Impey.  The  father  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  born 
in  1821,  coming  to  America  in  1840.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  St.  Louis 
Medical  College  in  1844,  and  settled  in  Ray  county,  Missouri,  in  the  same 
year,  and  came  to  Andrew  county  in  1846.  The  son,  Dr.  Charles  Impey, 
moved  with  his  parents  in  1862  to  St.  Joseph,  where  he  attended  school 
some  two  or  more  years,  the  family  removing  to  Ray  county  in  1864.  He 
then  went  to  St.  Louis,  in  which  city  he  remained  until  1867,  then  returned 
to  his  father's  home,  his  mother  having  died  in  1865.  The  father  was  then 
in  Netv  Market,  Platte  county.  There  he  attended  the  Monroe  high  school 
one  year,  going  back  to  his  native  county  in  1868  and  in  1872  graduated  at 
Bryant’s  Commercial  College,  in  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  Charles  read  medi¬ 
cine  with  his  father  in  Fillmore  and  Andrew  counties  until  the  autumn  of 
1872,  then  entered  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College.  He  graduated  from  the 
Louisville  Medical  College,  of  Kentucky,  in  the  spring  of  1874,  then  com¬ 
menced  practice  in  this  county,  at  Graham,  removing  in  the  fall  of  1880  to 
Skidmore,  where  he  opened  a  drug  store  in  connection  with  his  medical  prac¬ 
tice.  In  his  newly  chosen  field,  both  in  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession 
and  as  a  druggist,  he  did  an  excellent  business  and  became  well  and  favorably 
known  as  a  man  of  learning  and  upright  business  principles.  He  is  now  de¬ 
ceased. 
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Dr.  Charles  D.  Koch,  of  Maryville,  was  born  in  Clinton,  Louisiana,  in 
1849,  son  of  Gerard  and  Josephine  Koch,  natives  of  Germany.  He  was  reared 
in  his  native  town  until  seventeen  years  of  age,  receiving  an  academic  educa¬ 
tion.  In  1867  he  went  to  St.  Joseph,  where  he  secured  a  position  in  a  drug 
store,  at  the  same  time  commenced  reading  medicine.  Later  he  attended  the 
St.  Louis  Medical  College,  graduating  in  March,  1873.  He  then  practiced 
with  his  preceptor  in  St.  Joseph  for  about  one  year.  In  September,  1874,  he 
came  to  Maryville  and  here  established  a  good  practice.  In  the  early  eighties 
his  practice  had  come  to  be  large  and  his  skill  was  known  among  the  people 
and  also  his  ability  was  confirmed  by  the  best  medical  men  of  Nodaway 
county.  He  is  a  member  of  White  Cloud  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows.  He 
married  Sophia  Jensen  in  1876;  she  was  a  native  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 
One  son  was  born  of  this  union,  Charles  Adolph.  Dr.  Koch  is  still  in  active 
practice. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Larrabee  was  another  quite  prominent  physician  in  the  city 
of  Maryville — perhaps  more  so  from  the  fact  that  he  abandoned  the  “regular” 
school  of  medicine  and  adopted  that  of  homeopathy.  He  was  a  native  of 
Mississippi,  born  May  30,  1824,  a  son  of  Judge  Aaron  Larrabee.  His  father 
was  also  a  large  planter  and  well  known  in  Louisiana,  having  emigrated 
there  from  France  when  a  young  man.  Young  Larrabee  attended  select 
schools  in  New  Orleans,  after  which  he  took  up  the  study  of  medicine.  In 
due  course  of  time  he  entered  the  Louisiana  Medical  University,  from  which 
institution  he  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1846.  The  same  autumn  he  ac¬ 
companied  Gen.  Winfield  Scott's  army  to  Mexico  as  a  physician  and  surgeon, 
was  at  the  battle  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  served  through  the  war  with  Mexico 
until  its  close,  then  returned  to  his  native  state.  LTpon  the  opening  of  the 
Civil  war  in  this  country,  his  sympathies  naturally  being  with  the  people 
of  the  South,  he  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  first  regimental  surgeon  in 
the  army  of  the  Tennessee.  Later,  he  was  made  division  surgeon,  serving 
until  the  end  of  the  Rebellion.  He  then  located  in  Adams  county,  Illinois 
and  practiced  his  profession  for  more  than  seven  years,  then  came  to  Mis¬ 
souri.  After  a  short  sojourn  in  different  places,  in  January,  1879,  he  became 
a  resident  of  Maryville.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Doctor  adhered  to 
the  practice  of  allopathic  remedies,  but  after  a  careful  study  and  full  delibera¬ 
tion,  he  forsook  the  regular  school  of  medicine  and  adopted  that  of  homeop¬ 
athy.  He  was  a  successful  practitioner  in  this  part  of  Missouri,  and  was  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  one  of  the  most  learned  scholars  and  physicians  in  Maryville.  He 
was  an  entertaining  and  pleasing  gentleman.  He  was  a  member  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Academic  University  of  Homeopathy  and  the  Missouri  Institute  of 
Homeopathy.  He  was  a  Mason  in  his  lodge  connections. 
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Dr.  I.  A.  Lanning  won  fame  in  Nodaway  county  as  an  herb  doctor.  He 
located  at  what  was  later  named  Lanning’s  Mills  in  1866  and  was  here  possi¬ 
bly  earlier  than  this,  but  certainly  was  here  at  that  date.  He  was  an  odd 
character,  but  had  considerable  knowledge  of  medicine  and  adhered  strictly 
to  the  use  of  roots  and  herbs  in  the  treatment  of  all  manner  of  diseases.  He 
is  now  deceased. 

Dr.  J.  S.  McAdow  was  a  physician  at  Barnard  in  the  late  seventies  and 
early  eighties.  But  little  can  be  learned  of  his  practice,  but  it  is  known  that 
he  is  deceased. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Manning,  who  practiced  at  Ouitman  a  long  time,  was  born 
in  Muskingum  county,  Ohio,  in  1839,  the  son  of  a  minister  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  moving  to  Zanesville  in  1839,  and  from  there,  in  1856,  to  Van  Buren 
county,  Iowa.  Young  Manning's  youth  was  spent  in  Ohio,  where  his  educa¬ 
tion  was  largely  obtained.  He  first  commenced  the  study  of  the  science  of 
medicine  with  Dr.  J.  M.  Norris,  at  Birmingham,  Iowa,  with  whom  he  re¬ 
mained  two  years,  then  studied  at  Savannah,  Missouri,  with  Dr.  P.  Z.  Cassel. 
In  July,  1861,  he  enlisted  as  a  member  of  the  Second  Iowa  Infantry  Regi¬ 
ment,  but  was  soon  appointed  hospital  steward  and  received  a  commission 
as  surgeon  of  the  Missouri  State  Militia.  He  resigned  in  1864  and  began 
the  practice  of  medicine  at  Rochester,  Andrew  county,  Missouri.  He  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  at  Cincinnati  in  1865.  In  1868  he 
moved  to  Quitman,  Nodaway  county.  He  was  a  man  of  a  family  and  both 
he  and  his  estimable  wife  were  devout  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church. 

Dr.  James  Woods  Morgan  was  one  of  the  famous  Civil  war  characters 
from  Missouri  and  from  Nodaway  county.  He  had  much  to  do  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  putting  down  the  Rebellion  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  his 
name  must  here  have  more  than  a  passing  notice.  The  Doctor  was  born  in 
Shelby  county,  Indiana,  in  1834  and  in  the  autumn  of  1841  he  accompanied 
his  parents  to  Missouri ;  they  settled  on  a  farm  tract  four  miles  southwest  of 
Maryville.  He  received  a  common  school  education,  having  to  walk  most 
of  the  time  almost  three  miles  to  the  pioneer  country  school  house.  He  com¬ 
menced  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  later  months  of  1854  with  Drs.  J.  V.  A. 
Woods  and  B.  G.  Ford.  He  took  up  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Graham,  this 
county,  July  3,  1859.  He  continued  there  until  July  3,  1861.  the  first  year 
of  the  great  Civil  war  period.  He  was  then  driven  off  by  the  Confederate 
soldiers  and  went  to  “Dodely’s”  and  bushwhacked  in  the  Home  Guards  until 
the  provisional  government  of  Missouri  was  formed  and  in  September  of 
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that  year  he  was  mustered  into  the  six-months  service  under  the  call  of 
Governor  Gamble.  He  was  commissioned  first  lieutenant  in  the  State 
Troops.  He  served  later  in  the  Hax-House  Hospital;  in  1862  enlisted  in  the 
Fourth  Regular  Regiment  of  Missouri  State  Volunteers,  commanded  by  Col 
George  H.  Hall.  He  was  given  permission  to  raise  ten  regiments  of  cavalry 
for  scouting  purposes.  He  saw  duty  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas  and 
Indian  Territory.  He  served  as  provost  on  guard  duty  at  St.  Joseph  and 
was  sent  home  on  sick  leave;  rejoined  his  command  at  Marshfield,  Missouri, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1862  was  again  placed  on  detached  service  as  assistant 
provost  marshal  by  Brigadier-General  Brown.  It  became  his  duty  to  organize 
the  State  Militia  into  companies,  as  such  officers  became  staff  officers  of  the 
commanding  general.  It  was  his  duty  to  dispel  the  rebel  sympathizers.  All 
were  by  him  required  to  take  oath  of  loyalty  and  give  heavy  bonds  to  keep 
such  obligations.  His  work  was  so  well  done  that  the  Confederates  looked 
upon  him  as  a  second  edition  of  “Old  John  Brown,”  whose  soul  was  then 
said  to  be  “marching  on.”  His  family  joined  him  and  remained  until  he  was, 
on  account  of  illness,  compelled  to  resign.  In  December,  1862,  he  was  or¬ 
dered  to  join  the  staff  of  Major-General  Scofield  and  there  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  many  rebel  prisoners  and  had  to  do  with  their  keeping  and 
paroles.  By  his  business  ability  and  loyalty  to  the  Union  cause,  he  saved 
the  United  States  government  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  He  also 
blasted  the  last  ray  of  hope  of  many  a  rebel  sympathizer.  He  planned  to 
form  a  freedman’s  bureau  in  Missouri  and  had  all  but  closed  the  plans  when 
politics  got  into  the  scheme  and  one  bright  morning  he  read  in  the  daily 
Missouri  Statesman,  in  which  “Lieutenant  Morgan,  the  head  of  the  free 
negro  bureau  of  the  tribe  of  Abraham,”  caught  jessy  for  being  too  rigid  and 
for  giving  “other  men's  niggers”  free  papers,  etc.  This  killed  the  Doctor's 
chances  for  wearing  the  star  of  a  brigadier-general,  for  W.  A.  Pile  received 
the  coveted  appointment  on  political  grounds.  He  then  received  appointment 
as  surgeon  of  a  colored  regiment,  but  upon  meeting  his  old  colonel  he  wanted 
him  to  join  his  command  at  Trading  Post,  Kansas.  He  was,  however,  again 
taken  ill  and  laid  some  time  at  St.  Joseph  and  in  August,  1863,  reported  to 
Gen.  Thomas  Ewing  at  Kansas  City,  and  was  again  placed  on  detached  duty 
as  judge  advocate  of  a  military  commission.  He  was  stricken  again  and 
wasted  to  a  mere  living  skeleton,  offering  his  resignation  in  December  and 
moved  back  to  Graham,  Missouri.  He  went  to  the  same  house  from  which 
he  had  been  driven  by  the  rebels  two  and  a  half  years  before.  In  April, 
1864,  he  was  commissioned  assistant  surgeon  of  the  Forty-third  Regiment 
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of  colored  troops,  to  report  for  duty  at  Camp  William  Penn,  near  the  city 
of  Philadelphia.  His  wife,  a  relative  of  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  was  taken  ill 
with  quick  consumption  and  died  in  May,  1864,  leaving  two  small  girls,  aged 
six  years  and  a  babe.  This  caused  him  to  decline  his  commission,  and 
ended  his  military  career.  He  then  resumed  his  medical  practice  at  Graham 
and  continued  there  many  years.  He  married  again  at  Burlington  Junction 
in  1865,  and  by  this  union  reared  a  large  family.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  church ;  belonged  to  the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows  orders ;  had 
been  high  up  in  office  in  these  lodges.  From  1873  to  1876  he  was  engaged  in 
the  drug  business  at  Graham;  was  associate  editor  of  the  Nodazvay  1 ’alley 
Spy  and  Graham  Headlight.  In  1868,  when  it  was  believed  that  the  Demo¬ 
crats  would  resist  the  disfranchising  clause  of  the  state  constitution,  he  was 
commissioned  by  Governor  Fletcher  as  captain  of  “Morgan's  Nodaway  Coun¬ 
tv  Guards.”  His  was  indeed  an  eventful  life. 

Dr.  Thomas  L.  Martin,  who  was  a  physician  at  Elmo,  this  county,  in 
1883  and  later,  was  born  in  Missouri,  in  Livingston  county,  in  1840.  In 
1851  he  moved  to  Linn  county,  Missouri,  where  he  attained  manhood.  He 
received  a  literary  education,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine,  having  to  teach  school  a  part  of  each  year  to  meet  his 
expenses.  In  1865  he  began  to  practice  in  Putnam  county,  and  in  1870 
located  in  Mercer  county,  Missouri,  where  he  continued  until  1880.  He  then 
moved  to  Elmo.  He  attended  Keokuk  Medical  College  in  Iowa,  graduating 
in  1873.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order  and  was  the  head  of  an 
interesting  family. 

Dr.  D.  C.  Myers,  physician  and  druggist  at  Burlington  Junction,  was 
among  the  pioneers  in  the  medical  profession  in  Nodaway  county.  He  was 
a  native  of  Ohio,  born  in  Hocking  county  in  1807.  He  was  there  reared  and 
chiefly  educated.  He  was  at  first  a  farmer,  then  began  the  dry  goods  business 
in  Perry  county.  Ohio.  There  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  in  1837. 
and,  after  preparing  himself,  he  began  the  practice  in  Jackson  county,  where 
he  continued  two  years.  He  moved  to  Ross  county  and  in  1844  came  to 
Missouri,  locating  in  the  “Ohio  settlement,”  near  present  Burlington  Junc¬ 
tion.  When  that  place  was  incorporated  he  removed  thither.  In  1881  he 
engaged  in  the  drug  trade  also.  He  was  a  good  doctor  and  a  careful  drug¬ 
gist  and  well  liked  bv  all  within  the  radius  of  his  home.  He  has  been  dead 
a  number  of  years. 

Dr.  G.  W.  May  was  another  physician  who  located  at  Burlington  Junc¬ 
tion  and  was  still  practicing  there  in  the  eighties. 
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Dr.  Joseph  B.  Morrison,  well  known  in  Nodaway  county,  and  especially 
in  the  vicinity  of  Maryville,  as  a  physician  of  more  than  ordinary  skill  and 
success  as  a  lifelong  practitioner,  was  born  in  1835  Lancaster  county, 
Pennsylvania.  He  received  his  education  at  the  private  schools  and  at 
Unionville  Academy,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  Newark  Academy,  Dela¬ 
ware,  and  Coats ville  Academy,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania.  He  began  to 
study  medicine  in  Lancaster  county,  and  attended  lectures  at  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  March,  1861.  He  com¬ 
menced  to  practice  medicine  in  his  native  county  and  in  1862  was  appointed 
acting  surgeon  in  the  United  States  army,  being  stationed  at  Columbian  Col¬ 
lege  Hospital  at  Washington.  He  was  afterwards  commissioned  assistant 
surgeon  of  United  States  Volunteers,  and  in  June,  1863,  was  promoted  by 
President  Lincoln  and  sent  to  Charleston  and  made  surgeon-in-chief  of 
Vogdes'  division.  Later  he  served  in  the  Army  of  the  James  until  the  close 
of  the  Civil  war.  He  was  in  many  engagements  and  was  at  the  time  of  his 
discharge  medical  director  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Corps.  He  was  then  ap¬ 
pointed  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  district  of  Southwest  Virginia,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  February,  1866,  when  he  was  honorably  discharged.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  located  in  New  York  city,  and  in  1873  came  to  Mary¬ 
ville,  where  he  practiced  his  profession  until  in  recent  years,  since  which  time 
he  has  retired  to  quiet  rest  after  a  well-spent  professional  and  military  career. 
He  is  a  writer  of  more  than  ordinary  worth.  He  is  connected  with  various 
fraternal  societies,  including  the  Masonic,  Loyal  Legion,  etc.  He  married, 
in  1876,  Belle  Pankey,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  two  children,  Grace  L 
and  Paul. 

Dr.  David  Mulholland  was  a  striking  character  in  the  medical  profession 
at  Maryville  and  well  known  throughout  Nodaway  county  in  his  life  time, 
which  was  devoted  largely  to  his  chosen  profession.  He  was  still  in  active 
practice  in  the  early  eighties.  His  widow  still  resides  in  Maryville. 

Dr.  McAdom  practiced  at  Guilford,  this  county,  and  is  spoken  of  as  a 
man  of  courage  and  much  professional  skill. 

Dr.  George  Nash,  as  long  ago  as  in  the  eighties,  was  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  physicians  and  surgeons  in  northwestern  Missouri.  He  was  born  in 
Hancock  county,  Indiana,  in  1849.  Lle  accompanied  his  parents  to  Prairie 
City,  Illinois,  in  1856  and  there  he  received  his  primary  education.  In  1867 
he  emigrated  to  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  settled  there,  engaging  in  the  drug 
business  for  about  three  years,  there  also  studying  medicine.  In  1877  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Hospital  Medical  College  of  St.  Joseph,  and  attended  his  first 
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course  of  lectures.  He  graduated  from  this  institution  in  February,  1879. 
During  the  last  two  years  at  St.  Joseph  he  filled  the  position  of  resident  phy¬ 
sician.  In  the  spring  of  1879  he  came  to  Maryville,  where  he  soon  grew 
into  a  lucrative  medical  practice.  He  made  quite  a  specialty  of  surgery. 
Later,  he  took  further  medical  courses  and  learned  all  of  the  more  modern 
methods  of  treatment.  His  wife  frequently  assisted  him  in  difficult  surgical 
operations,  and  that  with  much  courage  and  skill.  The  Doctor  is  still  engaged 
in  his  practice  at  Maryville. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Parker  was  counted  among  the  earlier  doctors  of  the 
county.  He  located  in  Lincoln  township  and  followed  farming  in  connection 
with  his  practice,  the  latter  not  being  sufficient  to  keep  his  family. 

Dr.  S.  N.  Pike,  who  came  to  Maryville  in  1878,  was  a  native  of  New 
York  state,  born  in  1817.  He  resided  in  Schuyler  county  until  he  was  eleven 
years  of  age.  At  that  time  his  father  was  afflicted  with  chronic  disease  and 
was  being  treated  by  Doctor  Wodroth,  an  Indian  physician  of  the  Digger 
tribe,  the  medicine  chief  of  the  LTnited  States.  At  that  time  young  Pike 
was  chosen  to  assist  the  Indians  in  selecting  herbs,  roots,  etc.,  for  medicine, 
after  which  he  traveled  for  sixteen  years  in  the  wilderness  with  the  noted 
chief,  thereby  becoming  acquainted  with  the  uses  of  and  the  modes  of  ad¬ 
ministering  Indian  remedies.  He  traveled  all  over  the  Southern  states  and 
territories  and  in  far-away  California.  He  then  located  in  Chemung  county, 
New  York,  near  the  town  of  Elmira.  He  traveled  in  various  states  and 
cured  many  chronic  cases  after  the  Indian  modes  of  treatment.  He  resided 
in  Maryville  after  1878  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  the  direct  cause  of 
many  cures.  He  was  usually  styled  the  “Cancer  Doctor.” 

Dr.  Jacob  Rice  practiced  at  Quitman,  this  county,  in  the  eighties. 

Dr.  Henry  H.  Ross,  a  physician  and  druggist  at  Clyde,  this  county,  was 
born  in  Lee  county,  Iowa,  in  1843,  and  when  six  years  of  age  his  parents  re¬ 
moved  to  Hancock  county,  Illinois,  where  he  was  reared  and  educated.  In 
1861  he  entered  the  Union  army  and  was  at  the  famous  battle  of  Pittsburg 
Landing  (Shiloh).  After  his  service  in  the  Civil  war  he  returned  and  took 
up  the  drug  trade,  which  was  ever  after  his  chief  business,  though  he  prac¬ 
ticed  medicine  some  at  the  same  time.  His  father  was  a  prominent  doctor. 
Young  Ross  came  to  Missouri  in  1873,  locating  in  Livingston  county,  and 
in  1875  moved  to  Daviess  county,  where  he  lived  until  August,  1881,  when  he 
located  in  the  drug  business  at  Clyde. 

Dr.  D.  A.  Sergeant  practiced  at  Hopkins  in  the  eighties,  possibly  before 
that  date  and  is  still  located  there.  Amos  D.  Sergeant  also  practiced  there 
about  the  same  time,  but  is  now  deceased. 
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Dr.  J.  E.  Scott  practiced  several  years  at  Maryville  and  was  still  thus 
engaged  in  the  eighties,  so  says  the  record  of  the  county. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Sammis  practiced  about  twenty -five  years  ago  at  Arkoe  and 
had  been  there  several  years  then,  and  it  is  said  was  a  good  physician  of  the 
old  school. 

Dr.  Perry  H.  Talbott,  who  was  shot  and  killed  September  18,  1880,  by 
his  sons,  who  paid  the  death  penalty  by  hanging,  lived  about  seven  miles  south 
of  Maryville.  He  was  once  a  very  successful  physician  of  Nodaway  county, 
and  his  death  caused  great  excitement  and  was  the  cause  of  one  of  the  most 
prolonged  and  hotly  contested  criminal  cases  ever  marking  a  page  in  the 
history  of  the  county.  The  Doctor  was  born  in  Fairfield  (now-  Hocking) 
county,  Ohio,  February  5,  1827.  He  received  a  good  education,  as  he  grew 
to  manhood,  and  was  graduated  with  high  honors  at  the  Starling  Medical 
College  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  started  out  at  once  for  the  seeking  out  of 
his  fortune  in  the  West.  In  1852  he  joined  a  company  of  gold  seekers,  then 
crowding  West  for  California.  After  one  year  in  the  far-away  Pacific  coast 
country  he  came  back  as  far  as  Missouri  and  in  April,  1854,  married,  in 
Page  county,  Iowa,  Belle  McFarland.  He  was  a  typical  type  of  Western 
manhood — a  genuine,  but  intelligent  frontiersman.  He  was  fond  of  cards 
and  knew  all  the  tricks  of  the  game  in  his  day.  As  a  physician  his  name 
went  far  and  wide  for  his  ability  and  wonderful  skill.  His  practice  extended 
far  and  near.  Doctor  Talbott  and  his  gray  mule  were  historic  figures 
in  the  early  and  later  days  in  Nodaway  county.  He  accumulated  much  prop¬ 
erty  and  became  prominent  in  local  political  circles.  He  represented  his  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  Missouri  Legislature  in  1856-57.  During  Civil  war  days  he 
espoused  the  Union  cause  and  was  surgeon  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Missouri 
Regiment  of  Volunteers.  After  the  war  he  espoused  politics  and  had  a 
hankering  for  a  seat  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  He  was  a  candidate  before 
several  conventions,  but  failed  of  nomination.  In  1876  he  became  prominent 
among  the  leaders  of  the  Greenback  movement.  He  possessed  an  iron  will 
and  more  than  ordinary  mental  ability.  In  person,  he  was  tall  and  rather 
commanding  in  his  appearance;  his  hair  and  beard  were  black  as  the  wing 
of  a  raven.  As  a  friend  and  neighbor,  the  Doctor  stood  high  among  all  who 
came  in  close  touch  with  him.  As  a  husband  and  father,  he  seemed  to  lack 
affection,  and  his  home  was  one  of  discord.  His  children  grew  up  neglected 
as  to  moral  training.  His  house  was  an  arsenal  for  small  firearms  and  the 
children  were  familiar  with  their  use.  The  crime  of  his  own  flesh  and  blood 
is  written  of  elsewhere  in  this  work. 
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Dr.  W.  H.  Woodward  practiced  at  Graham,  this  county,  away  back  in 
the  eighties.  But  little  can  be  learned  at  this  date  concerning  his  practice. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Woodward,  who  practiced  at  the  town  of  Dawson,  this  county, 
ranked,  in  his  day,  among  the  best  physicians  in  Nodaway  county.  He  was 
born  in  Lee  county,  Virginia,  in  1848.  When  a  small  boy  his  parents  re¬ 
moved  to  Daviess  county,  Missouri,  later  locating  in  Harrison  county,  where 
he  was  reared.  He  then  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  autumn  of  1870, 
graduating  in  1875  from  the  Cincinnati  Medical  College.  He  immediately 
took  up  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  continu¬ 
ing  there  until  the  fall  of  1879,  when  he  returned  to  Missouri.  He  located 
in  Dawson,  this  county,  in  1881. 

Drs.  D.  C.  and  M.  H.  Wilson  were  among  the  physicians  in  Maryville, 
commencing  their  practice  here  in  1879.  Dr.  D.  C.  Wilson  was  born  in 
Stephenson  county,  Illinois,  in  1839  and  attended  school  at  Mt.  Carroll.  He 
also  attended  a  commercial  school  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  In  1855  his 
parents  moved  to  Chatfield,  Minnesota,  and  when  eighteen  years  of  age  he 
commenced  his  career  as  a  civil  engineer,  continuing  until  1861.  and  in  the 
spring  of  that  year  he  enlisted  as  a  member  of  a  Minnesota  volunteer  com¬ 
pany,  remaining  in  service  for  three  years.  After  his  war  career  he  went  to 
California  and  entered  a  medical  college  at  San  Francisco,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1873,  then  moved  to  Indiana.  He  practiced  medicine  in  various 
states  in  the  Union,  including  Indiana.  Illinois,  Tennessee  and  in  Salt 
Lake,  Utah,  making  a  specialty  of  the  eye,  in  which  line  he  was  really  an 
adept.  In  1878  he  was  in  Memphis,  during  the  yellow  fever  rage,  rendering 
valuable  medical  assistance.  He  located  in  Maryville,  Missouri,  in  1879. 
His  brother,  M.  H.  Wilson,  also  served  in  the  Union  cause  and  graduated 
in  medicine  and  became  his  brother's  partner  at  Maryville. 

Dr.  William  M.  Wallis,  who,  aside  from  Dr.  J.  W.  Dean,  has  prac¬ 
ticed  medicine  in  Nodaway  county  longer  than  any  other  physician  and  today 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  profession  in  many  ways,  is,  indeed,  an  honor  to 
the  medical  profession  of  Missouri.  He  was  born  in  New  York  state  in 
1848,  his  birthplace  being  in  Genesee  county.  He  having  completed  his  liter¬ 
ary  education,  chose  medicine  as  his  profession  and  in  the  fall  of  1867,  tak¬ 
ing  three  courses  of  lectures  at  the  University  of  Buffalo.  New  York,  during 
the  winters  of  1868-69  and  1870,  receiving  his  diploma  in  February,  1871. 
He  began  his  practice  in  Alabama,  in  his  native  county.  He  soon  after  came 
West  and  located  in  Nodaway  county,  settling  at  old  Nenia  in  September, 
1871.  In  June,  1872,  he  changed  location  and  went  to  the  new  town  site 
of  Pickering  and  became  a  pioneer  of  the  place.  He  practiced  in  a  large 
domain  and  at  first  went  on  horseback  ami  met  with  many  privations  such  as 
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all  early  country  accommodations  afford.  He  went  many  miles,  and  never 
stopped  for  the  roads  or  inclement  weather.  He  performed  many  difficult 
surgical  operations,  far  away  from  other  doctors,  who,  had  they  been  near 
enough,  he  would  have  gladly  called  in  to  assist  him.  He  has  helped  usher 
into  the  world  two  generations  of  children  in  this  county.  He  frequently 
meets  men  and  women  whose  parents  he  knew  in  their  infancy.  In  1901  he 
removed  to  Maryville  where  he  still  practices  in  company  with  his  sons. 
(See  biographical  volume  for  sketch.) 

Others  whose  names  should  not  be  forgotten  or  omitted  here  are :  Doctor 
Rose,  of  Pickering;  Doctor  Charles,  deceased,  of  Maryville;  Doctor  Reed, 
deceased,  of  Pickering;  Doctor  Humphry,  of  Parnell;  Doctor  McKinley, 
now  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  There  may  have  been  several  others  who  prac¬ 
ticed  the  healing  art  within  this  county,  in  days  gone  by,  but  by  reason  of  no 
record  having  been  kept,  may  have  been  forgotten  with  the  rush  of  years,  but 
who  are  not  intentionally  omitted. 

PRESENT-DAY  PHYSICIANS  OF  THE  COUNTY. 

The  following  is  supposed  to  be  a  complete  list  of  all  the  practicing 
physicians  in  Nodaway  county  at  the  commencement  of  1910.  Where  not 
otherwise  noted,  all  are  of  the  regular  allopathic  school.  Sketches  of  manv 
of  these  physicians  will  be  found  in  the  biographical  volume  of  this  work: 

J.  W.  Dean,  L.  E.  Dean,  W.  M.  Wallis,  Sr.,  W.  M.  Wallis,  Jr.,  F.  C. 
Wallis,  J.  H.  Todd,  F.  R.  Anthony,  A.  T.  Fisher,  G.  A.  Nash,  A.  B.  Allen.  C 
D.  Koch,  J.  B.  Morrison,  Dr.  Wilson,  K.  C.  Cummins,  Vilas  Martin  (homeo¬ 
path),  F.  M.  Martin  (homeopath).  Philips  &  Philips  (osteopaths),  at  Mary¬ 
ville;  D.  A.  Sergeant,  H.  C.  Goodson  and  C.  W.  Kirk,  at  Hopkins;  E.  L. 
Crossan  and  W.  B.  Heryford,  at  Pickering;  W.  T.  Stuckle,  at  Clyde;  F. 
M.  Ryan,  at  Quitman;  M.  M.  Pollard  and  A.  J.  Larrabee,  at  Barnard;  J.  E. 
Pierpont,  at  Skidmore :  Dr.  Gaugh,  W.  E.  Wallace  and  C.  G.  Dean,  at  Burl¬ 
ington  Junction;  H.  S.  Dowell,  at  Clearmont ;  A.  D.  Barnett  and  J.  M.  Mc- 
Clanahan,  at  Guilford;  J.  H.  Wells  and  Dr.  Kestler,  at  Ravenwood ;  T.  J. 
Hunterson  and  Hiram  Day,  at  Parnell;  D.  G.  Smith,  at  Arkoe:  G.  John,  at 
Wilcox;  R.  E.  Ferguson,  at  Elmo. 

COUNTY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  county  medical  society  was  formed  here  about  1870  and  held  several 
meetings,  but  for  lack  of  harmony — “the  fee  bill"  hindering  a  more  legiti¬ 
mate  work — it  went  the  way  of  all  the  earth !  Then  the  society  was  reorgan¬ 
ized  in  1878.  and  is  still  in  existence,  but  not  what  it  might  be  made.  At 
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present  it  is  holding  “open  meetings”  and  the  public  are  invited  to  attend 
their  sessions.  If  thus  continued,  much  mutual  good  will  be  derived  from 
their  deliberations.  Doctor  Fisher,  the  present  secretary,  is  an  avowed  ad¬ 
vocate  of  this  theory — of  having  both  closed  and  open  meetings.  The  pres¬ 
ent  society  has  about  forty  members,  but  not  nearly  so  many  are  regular  ar- 
tendants. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  NEWSPAPERS  OF  NODAWAY  COUNTY. 

By  W.  L.  Moorhead. 

During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  or  it  might  be  better  to  say,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  quarter  centuries,  the  development  of  Nodaway  county  along 
all  lines  reads  like  a  flamniferous  fairy  tale  written  by  some  iridescent 
dreamer,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  for  all  and  even  more  than  has  been  said 
in  different  chapters  of  this  hook  is  true — facts  and  statistical  figures  bear¬ 
ing  us  out. 

Natural  resources  and  an  intelligent,  progressive,  sturdy  citizenship 
must  not  be  ignored  when  it  comes  to  giving  factors  responsible  for  the  great 
advancement,  but  in  our  opinion  the  newspapers  have  played  no  small  part — 
their  mission  being  to  stimulate  activity  along  commercial,  political,  moral, 
social  and  educational  lines,  and  by  throwing  out  the  “life  line,”  day  in  and 
day  out,  these  papers  have  succeeded  in  drawing  in  a  desirable  class  of  people 
to  populate  our  towns  and  hamlets  and  to  improve  and  cultivate  the  rich  soil 
for  which  Nodaway  county  is  famous. 

It  has  been  very  truly  said  that  “the  fate  of  every  community  is  more  or 
less  inevitably  bound  up  in  its  newspapers,”  and  Nodaway  county  has,  indeed, 
been  fortunate  in  having  men  at  the  head  of  her  newspapers  with  progressive 
ideas— -men  keen  of  intellect,  clean  and  competent  to  act  as  mouth  pieces  of 
their  respective  communities— and  these  men  have  worked  faithfully  and 
effectively  through  years  of  famine  as  well  as  through  years  of  plenty  for  the 
public  weal,  and  while  many  of  the  pioneer  editors  have  fought  a  good  fight 
and  finished  the  race,  their  papers  and  good  works  live  after  them. 

With  increased  patronage  and  better  facilities,  the  good  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  newspapers  is  greater  now  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Until  thirty-two  years  ago,  there  was  not  a  cylinder  press  in  Nodaway 
county,  even  the  papers  at  the  county  seat  being  printed  on  hand  presses, 
and  until  twenty-nine  years  ago  there  was  not  a  press  in  the  county  propelled 
by  steam  or  other  power,  but  today  there  are  twelve  or  fifteen  cylinder  presses 
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in  the  county  run  by  gas,  steam  or  motor  power — and  this  is  not  all,  there  are 
five  or  six  type-setting  machines  of  the  latest  models  in  use  by  papers  of  this 
little  kingdom,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  the  newspapers  have  kept  pace  with 
the  growth  and  advancement  of  the  county  in  which  they  are  published. 

THE  FIRST  PAPERS. 

The  first  weekly  paper  published  in  Nodaway  county  was  established  by 
E.  H.  Snow,  Sr.,  just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war  and.  if  we 
have  not  been  misinformed,  it  was  called  the  Banner  of  Freedom.  The  paper 
was  radical  in  its  views  and  did  not  mince  words  in  placing  them  before  the 
public.  During  the  Cranor  campaign  in  1861  the  Rebels  raided  Snow’s 
office,  throwing  his  type  and  other  material  into  the  street  in  front  of  the 
office  of  Joseph  Jackson.  It  is  said  that  the  type  and  slugs  of  the  office  were 
moulded  into  bullets  and  used  by  the  Rebels  for  ammunition,  but  this  is  pos¬ 
sibly  “poetry.”  After  his  office  had  been  destroyed,  Snow  was  told  to  leave 
Missouri  and  go  quick  or  he  would  be  sent  to  a  country  where  he  would  soon 
melt,  so  he  went  to  Kansas,  where  he  died  some  years  afterwards.  His  son, 
Edwin  E.  Snow,  became  prominent  in  politics  in  Kansas,  editing  for  many 
years  the  Ottawa  (Kansas)  Journal,  and  was  elected  state  printer  by  the 
Legislature  when  the  Populist  party  was  in  control  in  that  state  in  the 
eighties. 

The  next  paper  in  Maryville  was  called  the  Gazette  and  was  established 
in  1866  by  Ex-Governor  Albert  P.  Morehouse.  Morehouse  wanted  a  paper 
in  which  to  publish  the  delinquent  tax  list  and  bought  the  outfit  in  Bedford, 
Iowa,  shipped  the  plant  to  Maryville  and  put  A.  C.  Votair,  a  practical  printer, 
in  charge  of  same.  Morehouse  put  nine  hundred  dollars  in  the  business  and 
after  publishing  the  tax  list,  gave  the  paper  outright  to  Votair,  the  tax  list 
not  only  paying  for  the  plant  but  making  five  hundred  dollars  for  Mr.  More¬ 
house  as  well.  The  Gazette  was  Republican  in  politics  and  was  under  the 
control  of  Votair  until  1867,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  A.  B.  Cornell 
and  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Reporter.  The  Republican  party  in  1870 
became  divided  on  the  question  of  enfranchising  the  ex-Confederates  and  as 
the  Reporter  was  against  it,  another  paper  was  started,  called  the  Republican 
with  State  Senator  M.  G.  Roseberry  and  Joseph  Jackson,  county  clerk,  as 
its  backers.  James  D.  McClain,  a  practical  printer,  did  the  mechanical  work 
as  well-  as  the  local  writing  and  the  paper  proved  a  success  from  the  start, 
the  first  issue  appearing  in  August,  1870.  In  1871  the  Republican  absorbed 
the  Reporter  and  from  that  time  until  the  Tribune  was  established,  it  was  the 
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only  Republican  paper  published  in  Maryville.  The  Republican  has  had  a 
long  and  eventful  career,  its  history  in  full  appearing  under  its  own  heading. 

FIRST  DAILY  PAPER. 

The  first  daily  paper  published  in  Maryville  was  issued  from  the  Re¬ 
publican  office  in  September,  1878.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  was  held  in  Maryville  at  this  time,  with 
Bishop  Bowman  presiding,  and  this  was  the  conference  daily,  published  for 
a  week  by  Judge  Ira  K.  Alderman,  who  is  still  an  honored  resident  of  the 
county.  Such  papers  had  been  issued  at  other  points,  always  at  a  financial 
loss,  but  in  Maryville  the  daily  proved  a  financial  as  well  as  a  news  and  liter¬ 
ary  success.  It  was  a  five-column  folio,  printed  on  good  rag  paper,  its  motto 
being  “Men  shall  run  to  and  fro  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased."— Daniel 
xii  :q.  The  paper  gave  complete  biographies  of  Bishop  Bowman  and  other 
church  celebrities,  much  local  news,  extracts  from  sermons,  excellent  con¬ 
tributions,  with  not  a  few  witty  sayings  “sandwiched  in,”  Judge  Alderman 
has  preserved  copies  of  the  daily  and  is  justly  proud  of  them.  He  is  a  promi¬ 
nent  Methodist  and  gave  his  time  and  talent  to  the  church  in  getting  out  the 
paper  and  now  has  the  honor  of  going  down  in  history  as  the  editor  of  the 
first  daily  paper  published  in  Nodaway  county. 

DEFUNCT  PAPERS  OF  MARYVILLE. 

While  the  newspaper  graveyard  in  Maryville  is  small,  we  have  a  few 
deaths  to  record. 

The  American  Citizen  was  established  in  1887  by  B.  P.  Duffy  and  was 
independent  in  politics.  Mr.  Duffy  was  a  lawyer  and  the  paper  was  neglected, 
making  it  short  lived. 

The  daily  and  weekly  Advocate  was  established  in  1888  by  Frank  Griffin, 
a  lawyer  of  Maryville,  who  not  only  issued  a  daily  and  weekly,  but  got  out 
what  he  termed  a  semi-weekly.  The  subscription  price  of  the  daily  was  six 
dollars  a  year,  and,  although  the  paper  was  small,  it  was  highly  sensational 
in  its  character  and  for  this  reason  had  quite  a  circulation  for  awhile.  The 
name  not  being  “loud"  enough,  to  suit  the  sensational  proclivities  of  its  editor, 
the  name  was  changed  to  Griff's  Daily  Review  and  sailed  under  this  name 
until  its  existence  ended.  Griffin  was  said  to  have  been  the  most  disliked  man 
in  the  county,  although  he  had  some  very  warm  friends  and  seemed  to  be 
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fearless  in  editing  his  paper,  taking  special  delight  in  fighting  the  rum  power. 
Being  a  lawyer,  he  knew  how  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  the  law  and  was 
never  sued  for  slander,  but  finally  he  was  shot  dead  on  the  streets  of  Mary¬ 
ville  by  C.  G.  Jesse,  a  druggist,  against  whom  the  Review  had  made  ugly  and 
serious  charges.  Jesse  was  tried  and  convicted  and  sent  to  state's  prison  for 
a  term  of  two  years.  He  lived  his  time  out,  but  died  soon  after  being  liber¬ 
ated.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Griffin  the  Review  was  run  for  a  short  time  by 
his  two  daughters,  but  the  paper  virtually  died  when  Griffin  died. 

The  Maryville  Times  was  founded  in  1881  by  John  A.  Peoples,  the  plant 
being  moved  to  Maryville  from  Barnard,  where  Mr.  Peoples  had  been  con¬ 
ducting  a  paper.  Peoples  was  a  ready  writer  and  conducted  his  paper  along 
independent  lines  and  for  awhile  had  a  large  circulation,  the  Times  at  that 
time  being  the  largest  paper  in  the  county,  but  “boiler  plate"  soon  took  the 
place  of  original  and  local  matter  and  the  paper  withered  away  and  died. 

THE  NODAWAY  DEMOCRAT. 

The  Democrat  was  established  in  1869  by  Ex-Governor  Albert  P.  More¬ 
house,  and  is  known  now  as  the  “conservative  paper''  of  Nodaway  county. 
As  the  name  indicates,  it  is  strictly  Democratic  in  politics,  but  conservative 
in  everything,  wielding  an  influence  that  is  greater  than  many  papers  that  are 
more  pronounced  and  demonstrative  in  their  views  on  matters  of  public 
moment.  The  present  publisher,  James  Todd,  Jr.,  is  a  young  man  only  twen¬ 
ty-three  years  old  and  was  born  in  Maryville.  He  has  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  printing  business,  however,  as  he  was  “born  with  a  stick  and  rule  in 
his  hand"  and  has  been  employed  in  the  office  from  “devil”  up.  He  attended 
the  Maryville  high  school  and  was  taking  a  course  in  the  State  Normal 
when,  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  compelled  to  quit  school 
and  take  up  the  work  left  by  his  father  in  the  Democrat  office  and  for  one 
of  his  years  he  is  doing  better  than  it  was  thought  possible  by  his  closest 
friends.  Mr.  Todd  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Elks  lodge,  the  Odd  Fel¬ 
lows  and  the  Masons,  and,  although  a  member  of  no  church,  “leans"  towards 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Mr.  Todd  has  a  working  force  of  six 
printers  and  runs  his  presses  by  an  electric  motor.  The  paper  is  located  in  its 
own  building  and  is  growing. 

Besides  A.  P.  Morehouse,  A.  C.  Buel,  W.  J.  Sloan,  James  Todd,  Sr., 
George  W.  Martin,  Byron  E.  Condon  and  A.  Dunn  have  been  connected 
with  the  Democrat ,  but  James  A.  Todd  was  the  sage  of  them  all,  having 
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been  connected  with  the  Democrat  for  thirty-two  years.  Todd  &  Condon 
started  the  daily  Democrat  in  1888  and  this  was  run  until  October  1,  1895, 
when,  on  account  of  Mr.  Todd’s  sickness,  it  was  discontinued.  Mr.  Condon 
sold  his  interest  in  the  paper  to  Mr.  Todd  January  8,  1898,  and  he  was  sole 
owner  of  the  Democrat  until  his  death,  which  occurred  January  31,  1907, 
and  since  that  time  the  paper  has  been  owned  by  the  Todd  estate,  with 
James  Todd,  Jr.,  as  publisher  and  manager. 

The  founder  of  the  Democrat,  A.  P.  Morehouse,  was  elected  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Missouri  in  1884.  Governor  John  S.  Marmaduke  died  in  1887 
and  Mr.  Morehouse  succeeded  him  to  the  highest  office  in  the  state  and 
proved  a  good  governor.  He  died  by  his  own  hand  at  his  home  in  Maryville 
September  25,  1901.  Byron  E.  Condon  died  January  28,  1909.  B.  A.  Dunn 
is  now  living  at  Waukeegan,  Illinois,  and  George  W.  Martin  in  California. 

James  Todd,  Sr.,  was  postmaster  at  Maryville  under  Grover  Cleveland’s 
administration,  but  resigned  the  office  after  twenty-one  months  service.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Democratic  state  committee  two  years  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  the  state  board  of  arbitration  by  Governor  A.  M. 
Dockery  and  was  made  chairman  of  the  board.  In  1904  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  secretary  of  state,  but  was  defeated  in 
the  convention.  He  was  also  defeated  for  the  nomination  for  Congress  in 
1904.  He  was  treasurer  of  Hospital  No.  2  for  the  insane  at  St.  Joseph 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  present  publisher  has  all  the  papers  (with  the 
exception  of  a  few  copies)  in  bound  volume  and  they  are  of  untold  value  for 
reference. 


THE  MARYVILLE  TRIBUNE. 

The  Tribune  was  established  in  1893  by  Curtis  Wray,  who  is  still  at  the 
helm,  and  the  paper  has  to  its  credit  a  remarkable  list  of  achievements,  its 
editorial  and  news  service  being  strictly  up-to-date.  The  paper  is  Republican 
in  politics  and  wields  a  great  influence.  Mr.  Wray  was  born  on  a  farm  near 
Maryville  forty-one  years  ago  and  his  first  ambition  was  to  become  a  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  newspaper,  so  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  he  reached  his  goal 
and  has  been  in  the  newspaper  business  continuously  since.  He  established  the 
Daily  Tribune  in  1889  and,  with  the  exception  of  its  present  competitor,  it 
has  been  the  only  daily  among  the  many  launched  in  Maryville  that  has  proven 
a  permanent  success.  The  Tribune  owns  its  own  building  and  is  splendidly 
equipped  with  modern  machinery,  using  electric  motor  to  propel  its  presses  and 
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it  was  the  first  paper  to  install  a  modern  typesetting  machine.  Its  working  force 
now  numbers  twenty  people  and  the  business  and  influence  of  the  paper  are 
growing.  Mr.  Wray  has  a  nice  family,  is  a  thirty-second-degree  Mason, 
Knight  Templar  and  Shriner,  and  stands  high  in  these  orders.  Such  men 
as  A.  L.  Gale,  now  doing  newspaper  work  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  E.  E. 
E.  Mcjimsey,  politician  and  editor  of  the  Springfield  (Missouri)  Republican ; 
S.  O.  Dunn,  editor  of  the  Railway  Age  and  Gazette,  Chicago;  W.  A.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  recently  editor  of  the  Havana  (Cuba)  Post,  and  now  holding  a 
responsible  editorial  position  with  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and  Homer 
Croy,  editor  of  the  Broadway  Magazine,  New  York,  received  their  first 
newspaper  training  in  the  Tribune  office,  Mr.  Gale  being  associated  with  Mr. 
Wray  in  the  ownership  of  the  Tribune  from  1893  t0  T895,  and  Mr.  Mcjimsey 
from  1895  to  1902.  While  Mr.  Wray  has  never  held  a  public  office,  he  has 
been  honored  at  different  times  in  state  and  county  affairs  and  keeps  in  close 
touch  with  the  political  world. 

The  Maryville  Daily  Republican  has  a  history  running  back  to  the 
close  of  the  great  Civil  war.  The  first  paper  in  Nodaway  county,  as  is  shown 
in  this  chapter,  was  the  Banner  of  Freedom,  which  was  owned  and  edited 
by  a  loyal  man  named  Snow,  and  for  the  attitude  he  held  his  paper  plant  was 
thrown  out  into  the  street  and  destroyed  by  bushwhackers  and  its  editor 
virtually  compelled  to  leave.  This  was  in  1861,  and  there  was  no  paper 
then  in  this  county  until  the  summer  of  1866,  when  the  Gazette  was  launched 
by  A.  P.  Morehouse,  as  a  medium  by  which  the  tax  list  of  1865  might  be 
legally  published.  An  account  of  this  paper  has  already  been  given  in  this 
chapter.  From  this  grew  up  the  present  Republican.  After  the  Gazette  had 
been  founded,  by  bringing  its  material  from  Bedford,  Iowa,  in  August,  1866, 
and  continuing  until  1867,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  A.  B.  Cornell,  who 
changed  its  name  to  the  Reporter.  In  1870  the  Republican  was  started  by 
Roseberry  and  Jackson.  The  first  issue  of  this  paper  was  pulled  from  the 
press  August  2,  1870.  October  3.  1871,  the  owners  sold  the  paper  to  Dr.  H. 
E.  Robinson,  who  became  one  of  the  best  known  editors  in  the  state,  and 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  who  ever  lived  in  the  county.  Lender  Robinson’s 
administration  and  direction  the  paper  quickly  took  a  high  rank  among  the 
country  paper  of  Missouri.  He  edited  the  paper  until  1875,  when  fie  sold 
out  to  B.  A.  Dunn  and  H.  B.  Swartz,  for  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars. 
Poor  health  compelled  Swartz  to  sell  out  to  Dunn  in  1877.  Swartz  was  a 
splendid  newspaper  man,  and  had  a  bright  future  before  him.  He  died  of 
consumption  in  1877. 
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Dunn  sold  an  interest  in  the  paper  in  1879  t°  Byron  E.  Condon,  at  that 
time  one  of  the  best  practical  printers  in  the  state.  The  Republican  under 
their  management  grew  steadily  in  favor  and  held  a  high  place  among  the 
newspapers  of  the  state. 

Doctor  Robinson  returned  to  the  Republican  again  in  1888,  and  edited 
the  paper  until  his  death,  in  April,  1907.  He  became  a  great  student  of 
Missouri  history  and  many  of  his  historical  studies  were  published  in  the 
Republican.  Just  a  few  months  before  his  death,  his  son,  Charles  L.  Robin- 
sop,  a  talented  young  newspaper  man,  who  was  associated  with  the  business 
of  the  Republican  office,  was  killed  during  a  performance  of  the  Ringling 
Brothers  circus  at  Maryville.  A  storm  blew  the  tent  over,  and  one  of  the 
huge  poles  fell  on  him. 

Doctor  Robinson’s  youngest  daughter,  Florence  A.,  who  was  teaching 
m  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  after  several  years  of  study  in  the  University  of 
Missouri,  resigned  her  position  to  take  charge  of  the  paper.  Shortly  after 
assuming  control  she  was  married  to  H.  L.  Hutchinson,  who  bought  the  paper 
from  the  Robinson  heirs.  He,  with  Daniel  McFarland,  formed  a  stock 
company,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Missouri  for  seven  thousand  dollars, 
known  as  the  Maryville  Publishing  Company.  The  company  received  its 
charter  on  November  21,  1907.  The  Republican  was  then  reorganized  in 
every  way,  Mr.  McFarland  becoming  editor  and  Mr.  Hutchinson  business 
manager.  A  daily  paper  was  started  while  the  company  was  being  organized, 
the  first  paper  appearing  October  21,  1907.  One  of  the  best  country  news¬ 
paper  plants  in  the  state  was  installed,  and  the  new  daily  was  a  tremendous 
success  from  the  start. 

Mr.  McFarland  has  remained  as  editor  to  the  present  time  and  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  paper.  The  present  editor 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Missouri.  He  did  newspaper  work  in 
Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  and  Columbia  before  coming  to  Maryville.  He  was 
born  in  Butler  county,  Missouri,  April  7,  1880. 

F.  W.  Bender  is  the  present  business  manager  and  a  stockholder. 

In  concluding,  it  should  be  added  that  in  years  gone  by  the  paper  was 
largely  built  up  to  the  high  standard  which  it  still  holds  among  the  newspapers 
of  northern  Missouri,  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  Dr.  H.  E.  Robinson, 
who  practiced  dental  surgery  many  years,  but  always  was  an  admirer  of  fine 
literature;  especially  was  he  interested  in  the  sciences  and  history.  For  many 
years  prior  to  his  death,  which  occurred  when  he  was  about  sixty-two  years 
of  age.  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  and  assimilating  fully  three  hun- 
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dred  volumes  of  choice  reading  matter  each  year.  He  showed  his  patriotism 
by  being  a  member  of  Company  F,  Sixteenth  Wisconsin  Infantry,  in  time 
of  the  Civil  war.  His  death  was  mourned  greatly  throughout  Nodaway  and 
adjoining  counties. 


THE  NODAWAY  FORUM. 

While  the  Forum  is  the  youngest  paper  in  Maryville,  it  takes  rank  with 
the  other  publications  there  and  won  prominence  for  itself  by  the  decided  stand 
it  took  in  the  last  campaign  for  William  Jennings  Bryan,  styling  itself  the 
rock-ribbed,  exponent  of  Democracy.  The  Forum  was  established  by 
Charles  J.  Colden  and  the  first  number  appeared  October  24,  1901,  issued 
from  an  upstairs  room  on  South  Main  street.  Later  it  was  moved  down  stairs 
across  the  street  into  the  W.  C.  Frank  building,  where  it  remained  until 
July  1,  1909,  when  it  was  moved  into  its  present  commodious  quarters  under 
the  Real  Estate  Bank  building.  Mr.  Colden  was  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Forum  for  six  years,  selling  a  half  interest  in  the  paper  to  Dudley  A.  Reid,  of 
Gillman  City,  Missouri,  in  July,  1907,  and  in  the  following  October  Mr.  Reid 
became  sale  owner  and  proprietor.  Air.  Colden  is  a  Democrat  of  the  old- 
school  type  and  had  the  honor  of  representing  Nodaway  county  two  terms 
in  the  State  Legislature  and  was  president  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
Maryville  State  Normal  School  for  two  years,  resigning  this  position  in  1908 
to  go  to  Kansas  City,  where  he  is  now  a  prominent  real  estate  dealer.  Before 
going  to  Maryville,  Mr.  Colden  was  editor  of  the  Parnell  Sentinel  and  a  school 
teacher.  He  is  a  born  fighter,  figuratively  speaking,  and  succeeded  in  stirring 
up  a  hornet’s  nest  in  Maryville  that  he  will  never  be  able  to  quell.  The  present 
editor,  Mr.  Reid,  is  credited  with  being  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  original 
writers  in  the  state  and  is  given  to  writing  verse  as  well  as  prose,  his  gems 
being  copied  widely  through  the  state.  He  has  converted  the  office  from  a 
primitive  affair  to  one  of  the  most  modern  printing  establishments  in  the 
West  and  the  prestige  and  popularity  of  the  Forum  is  not  on  the  wane.  Air. 
Reid  began  his  newspaper  career  as  country  correspondent  on  the  Gallatin 
Democrat  and  later  became  associate  editor  of  that  paper.  In  1902  he  bought 
the  Winston  (Missouri)  Sentinel,  in  1904  the  Gillman  Guide  and  then  the 
Forum.  Although  a  cripple,  Mr.  Reid  has  made  his  own  way  in  the  world 
from  the  time  when  as  a  boy  he  raised  ducks  and  sold  them  to  buy  school 
books  and  traded  his  horse  and  buggy  to  the  vice-president  of  Grand  River 
College  to  apply  on  tuition,  on  down  to  the  time  that  he  began  working  on  the 
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Gallatin  Democrat  at  the  magnificent  salary  of  five  dollars  per  week.  W.  C. 
Van  Cleave  bought  a  half  interest  in  the  Forum  November  i,  1909,  coming  to 
Maryville  from  Bethany,  where  he  published  the  Democrat.  He  has  also  con¬ 
ducted  papers  at  Springfield  and  Moberly,  in  this  state,  and,  like  Reid,  he 
wields  a  ready  pen  and  is  familiar  with  all  details  of  the  newspaper  business 
from  “devil"  up. 


CLEARMONT  PRESS. 

This  paper  was  established  September  14,  1888,  by  L.  E.  Miller,  now  in 
the  jewelry  business  at  Craig,  Missouri.  The  present  editor,  A.  P.  Skeed, 
bought  a  half  interest  in  the  paper  in  1889  and  the  paper  was  run  by  Simpson 
&  Skeed  until  March  1,  1901,  when  Mr.  Skeed  became  the  sole  owner  and  has 
conducted  the  paper  since.  He  is  a  practical  printer,  learning  the  trade  in 
the  office  of  the  Knoxville  (Illinois)  Republican ,  and  has  been  in  the  business 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  Mr.  Skeed  was  born  at  Knoxville  September 
24,  1851,  and  is  now  married,  with  two  children.  In  politics  he  is  a  Repub¬ 
lican  and  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  The  News  is  an 
excellent  local  paper  and  the  people  of  its  territory  appreciate  it.  Mr.  Skeed 
is  trustee  of  his  township,  chairman  of  the  school  board  and  prominent  in 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  Modern  Woodmen  of  America 
lodges.  He  is  a  busy  man,  not  only  doing  all  of  his  editorial  but  all  of  the 
mechanical  work  on  his  paper  as  well. 

THE  BURLINGTON  JUNCTION  POST. 

The  Burlington  Junction  Post  was  established  in  July,  1879,  by  Frank 
Seaman,  of  Hopkins,  and  Will  M.  Smith,  of  the  Legal  Tender  Nezos  of  Mary¬ 
ville.  It  made  its  appearance  as  a  seven-column  folio,  but  was  later  enlarged 
to  a  six-column  quarto.  Martin  Edward  Hogan,  shot  and  killed  by  Otto  Sharp 
October  8,  1879,  was  the  local  editor  and  secured  the  first  list  of  subscribers. 
The  day  of  Hogan's  burial  the  Post  was  sold  to  John  H.  Bryant  and  Prof. 
Byron  A.  Dunn,  of  the  Maryville  Republican.  Two  years  later  Professor 
Dunn  sold  his  interest,  hut  Mr.  Bryant  has  always  (excepting  a  short  time 
while  Mr.  R.  P.  Tuten  owned  the  property)  remained  owner  of  the  plant. 

On  July  18,  1883,  the  office  was  destroyed  by  the  great  tornado,  the  entire 
plant  being  rendered  worthless.  Mr.  Bryant  purchased  a  new  outfit  and  re¬ 
sumed  publication  without  the  loss  of  a  single  issue  of  the  paper.  During 
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1906  and  1907  Walter  Mendenhall  was  actively  connected  with  the  Post,  but 
in  October.  1907.  Mr.  Bryant  again  became  sole  owner  and  editor.  His  son. 
Mark  C.  Bryant,  is  now  in  charge  as  foreman  of  the  office  and  has  a  business 
interest  in  the  paper.  The  office  is  well  equipped,  having  a  six-column  quarto 
Potter  power  newspaper  press,  one  thirteen-by -nineteen  old-style  Gordon  job 
press,  one  nine-by-twelve  Columbia  job  press,  a  four-horse-power  Nelson 
gasoline  engine,  a  Challenge  paper  cutter,  beside  proof  presses  and  a  full  line 
of  newspaper  body  and  job  type.  The  office  is  located  in  the  second  story 
of  the  Northwestern  Bank  building,  in  a  room  finished  expressly  for  the  Post, 
with  good  light,  ventilation  and  every  convenience  needed  for  an  ideal  country 
printing  office. 

The  Post  has  always  enjoyed  a  good  support,  the  business  men  and  cit¬ 
izens  of  Burlington  Junction,  as  a  rule,  having  always  been  loyal  to  its  inter¬ 
ests.  Three  other  papers  have  been  started  in  opposition  to  the  Post,  but 
none  of  them  has  ever  prospered.  The  Ledger,  by  Frank  Richards,  was  a 
very  meritorious  publication  and  remained  in  the  field  some  five  years  when 
Mr.  Richards  became  discouraged,  sold  his  lists  to  the  Post  and  moved  to 
Lucas,  Iowa. 

The  Post  is  Republican  in  politics,  but  makes  a  specialty  of  local  news; 
its  motto,  “Just  a  Home  Paper,”  indicates  its  mission  and  the  fact  of  its 
loyalty  to  Burlington  Junction  and  local  interests  accounts  for  its  popularity 
among  the  people  of  the  community.  It  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  local 
papers  in  the  state,  is  always  clean  in  appearance  and  pure  in  tone — in  fact,  is 
a  model  home  paper. 

THE  GRAHAM  NEWS. 

This  is  the  youngest  paper  in  the  county,  being  established  October  15, 
1909,  by  H.  T.  Speer.  Mr.  Speer  was  born  at  Glenwood,  Iowa,  July  3,  1876, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  church.  He  is  married  and  has  two  chil¬ 
dren  and  gives  close  attention  to  the  local  work  of  his  paper.  He  has  only 
been  in  newspaper  work  for  three  years,  but  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
northwestern  Missouri,  serving  as  assistant  postmaster  at  Craig  for  several 
years  and  was  postmaster  at  Barado,  Nebraska,  under  President  Roosevelt. 

NEW  CONCEPTION  COURIER. 

This  paper  was  established  in  1908  by  Thomas  A.  Carver  and  has  the 
distinction  of  being  published  in  the  smallest  town  in  the  county.  Mr.  Carver 
does  not  meddle  much  with  politics  or  religion,  giving  his  time  and  talent 
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to  getting  out  a  good  local  paper.  He  is  trustee  of  his  township  and  secretary 
of  the  school  board,  showing  that  he  stands  well  with  the  people  of  his  com¬ 
munity.  He  founded  the  Holt  County  Herald  (now  the  Maitland  Herald ) 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  and  is  now  among  the  oldest  working  newspaper 
men  in  Nodaway  county. 


THE  GUILFORD  TIMES. 

The  Times  was  established  April  i,  1905,  and  has  proven  itself  no  April 
fool  joke,  coming  out  regularly  since  then,  chuck  full  of  hope,  news  and  ad¬ 
vertisements.  It  was  founded  by  Gray  &  Tullock  and  the  present  publisher 
is  G.  C.  Skidmore,  who  claims  the  distinction  of  being  the  youngest  news¬ 
paper  owner  in  the  county,  his  age  being  twenty-two  years.  Mr.  Skidmore 
was  born  in  Guilford  and,  although  a  Democrat  in  politics,  he  runs  an  inde¬ 
pendent  paper  and  prides  himself  on  the  fact  that  he  will  not  run  a  patent 
medicine  or  whiskey  advertisement  in  his  paper.  He  has  a  wife  and  two 
children,  is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and,  while 
a  member  of  no  religious  denomination,  leans  towards  the  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  church  South.  A.  D.  Barret  is  connected  with  the  Times  as  associate 
editor  and  the  paper  covers  its  territory  very  satisfactorily. 

THE  CLYDE  TIMES. 

The  Clyde  Times  was  established  by  J.  B.  Stanley  in  1891,  and  since 
then  Frank  McCarty  (now  a  banker  of  Clyde),  Moore  Brothers,  Frank 
O'Connor,  Frank  Percy,  O.  R.  Proctor  (now  a  hardware  dealer  of  Clyde), 
James  C.  Sager  (now  in  the  commission  business  in  St.  Joseph),  James  B 
Cummins  and  I.  N.  Long  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  paper. 

I.  N.  Long,  the  present  publisher,  is  a  German  and  was  born  forty-three 
years  ago.  He  is  married,  has  one  child  and  is  a  member  of  no  church,  lean¬ 
ing  toward  the  “independent  church.”  He  gives  his  paper  close  attention  and 
sticks  to  the  idea  that  a  local  newspaper  should  be  helpful  to  its  own  people 
and  to  reflect  the  ideas  of  the  day  in  a  terse  and  interesting  manner. 

Mr.  Long  belongs  to  no  secret  orders. 

THE  RAVENWOOD  GAZETTE. 

The  Gazette  was  founded  September  4,  1891,  by  P.  S.  Moores  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  E.  Neff,  who  sold  the  paper  to  the  present  publisher,  Oliver 
E.  Smith,  Doctor  Neff  going  to  St.  Joseph  to  associate  himself  with  the  Daily 
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Live  Stock  Journal.  Mr.  Smith  gets  out  a  good  local  paper  and  stands  high 
with  his  people.  He  was  bom  in  Nodaway  county,  is  forty-one  years  old, 
married,  but  has  no  children.  In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat  and  was  post¬ 
master  at  Ravenwoocl  during  Grover  Cleveland's  first  administration.  He  is  not 
a'member  of  any  church,  though  declaring  that  all  are  good.  Mr.  Smith  is 
first  vice-president  of  the  Northwest  Missouri  Press  Association  and  will 
become  its  president,  no  doubt,  in  1910. 

He  is  also  prominent  in  the  Odd  Fellows  and  Woodman  of  the  World 
lodges. 

THE  PARNELL  SENTINEL. 

The  Sentinel  was  founded  in  1887  by  Frank  Griffin,  of  Maryville,  who 
put  his  daughter.  Pearl  Griffin,  in  charge,  and  the  present  publisher,  Lionel  G. 
Gooden,  became  its  owner  in  1900,  enlarging  the  paper  from  a  five  to  a 
seven-column  folio.  It  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  offices  in  the  county,  con¬ 
taining  a  cylinder  press,  gasoline  engine  and  other  material  to  match.  In 
politics,  Mr.  Gooden  is  a  Democrat,  but  the  paper  is  independent.  He  was 
born  near  Dover,  Delaware,  December  14,  1864,  where  he  grew  to  manhood. 
He  attended  a  Methodist  college  at  Dover  for  three  years  and  then  took  a 
four-years  course  in  a  job  printing  office  of  the  capital  city.  He  came  to 
Missouri  in  1889.  His  first  newspaper  experience  here  was  at  Fairfax,  where 
he  remained  two  years,  after  which  he  engaged  in  newspaper  work  at  Mary¬ 
ville,  Stanberry,  Burlington  Junction,  Sheridan  and  other  places.  He  is  now 
mayor  of  Parnell,  secretary  of  the  Mutual  Telephone  Company,  clerk  of  the 
school  board,  and  writes  insurance  for  pastime.  He  is  also  a  lodge  man, 
being  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  Masons,  Woodmen,  Yeomen,  Rebekahs, 
Eastern  Star  and  Encampment  lodges  and  has  held  high  positions  in  all  of 
them.  He  was  representative  to  the  grand  lodge,  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  for  two  terms  and  is  now  district  deputy  grand  master  for  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  district.  Mr.  Gooden  is  married  and  has  one  child,  a 
son  of  nineteen  years  of  age.  While  a  member  of  no  church,  he  favors  the 
Presbyterians. 

THE  HOPKINS  JOURNAL. 

Aside  from  the  Republican  and  Democrat  at  Maryville,  the  Journal  is 
the  oldest  paper  in  the  county,  being  founded  in  1875  by  James  M.  Pierce  and 
A.  G.  Lucas.  Mr.  Pierce  is  now  owner  of  the  Iowa  Homestead  at  DesMoines, 
one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  papers  in  the  West,  and  Mr.  Lucas  is  at 
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the  head  of  a  successful  paper  at  Buffalo,  Wyoming.  The  present  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Journal ,  \Y.  L.  Moorhead,  took  charge  of  the  paper  in  1893 
and  has  conducted  it  since  that  time.  The  Journal  is  located  on  the  ground 
floor  in  its  own  building  and  has  an  improved  Campbell  cylinder  press  and  a 
gas  engine.  The  editor  is  a  native  Missourian,  being  born  at  Shelbyville,  May 
16,  1866,  and.  aside  from  several  years  spent  on  metropolitan  papers,  he  has 
been  engaged  in  country  newspaper  work  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas  as  well  as 
in  Missouri.  Besides  editing  the  Journal,  Mr.  Moorhead  is  postmaster  of 
Hopkins,  being  appointed  in  1910  by  President  William  H.  Taft.  He  is 
married  and  has  two  children. 

THE  SKIDMORE  NEW  ERA. 

The  New  Era  was  established  in  the  early  eighties  by  B.  F.  Campbell 
and  has  had  but  three  other  publishers,  W.  J.  Skidmore,  Ray  Stickler,  and  D. 
R.  Baker,  who  is  now  in  charge  of  the  paper.  Mr.  Baker  was  born  in  Nod¬ 
away  county  about  forty- five  years  ago,  being  reared  on  a  farm.  He  secured 
his  education  at  College  Springs  and  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  and  taught  school 
for  a  number  of  years,  being  principal  of  the  Elmo  school  in  this  county  some 
years  ago,  and  was  also  editor  of  the  Register  of  that  city.  He  was  nominated 
for  circuit  clerk  of  Nodaway  county  by  the  Democrats  some  twelve  years  ago, 
but  went  down  to  defeat  with  the  rest  of  the  ticket.  He  received  the  highest 
vote  on  his  ticket,  however,  and  his  opponent  was  elected  by  the  smallest  ma¬ 
jority  of  anyone  on  the  Republican  ticket,  attesting  Mr.  Baker’s  popularity. 
He  was  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Skidmore  for  three  years,  leaving  this  posi¬ 
tion  to  accept  a  higher  one  with  the  Willard  Wholesale  Lumber  Company,  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  which  position  he  held  for  six  years,  having  his  office  and 
headquarters  in  St.  Louis  two  years,  Portland  two  years  and  San  Francisco 
two  years.  Not  being  able  to  shake  off  the  fascination  of  conducting  a  news¬ 
paper,  he  bought  the  New  Era  in  October,  1908,  and  has  since  doubled  the 
subscription  list  and  greatly  improved  the  paper.  He  issues  a  souvenir  edition 
each  holiday  season  and  the  one  of  1909  was  one  of  great  merit,  consisting  of 
twenty-eight  pages,  printed  on  book  paper  with  a  handsome  cover.  Skidmore 
and  surrounding  territory  was  nicely  written  up  and  the  paper  contained 
ninety-five  half-tones  of  prominent  business  men  and  citizens.  The  paper 
was  gotten  out  in  the  New  Era  office,  too,  Mr.  Baker  having  a  cylinder  press 
and  gas  engine.  In  politics  Mr.  Baker  is  a  Democrat  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  South.  He  is  married  and  has  two  childen,  a  girl 
ten  years  old  and  a  boy  four. 
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THE  ELMO  REGISTER. 

The  Register  was  founded  May  i,  1890,  by  Charles  Bloom  and  D.  R. 
Baker  and  is  a  five-column  quarto  paper,  strictly  local  in  its  character.  W.  A. 
Chamberlain,  now  with  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch ,  W.  E.  John,  a  prom¬ 
inent  real  estate  man  of  Omaha,  and  S.  M.  Wood,  deceased,  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  paper  at  different  times.  The  Elmo  Echo  was  established 
by  W.  E.  Gladman  some  years  ago,  but  was  short  lived.  The  present  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Register,  J.  S.  Wood,  is  prominent  in  the  county,  having  served 
as  county  assessor,  public  administrator,  county  road  and  bridge  commis¬ 
sioner  and  has  been  a  justice  of  the  peace  almost  continuously  since  1897. 
He  is  a  prominent  Mason  and  Odd  Fellow.  He  was  born  in  Kentucky  Jan¬ 
uary  8,  1845.  He  is  a  widower,  with  four  living  children,  member  of  the 
Christian  church  and  serves  on  the  official  board  of  that  organization.  Mr. 
Wood  is  a  pronounced  Republican,  but  does  not  let  politics  creep  into  his 
paper. 

BARNARD  BULLETIN. 

The  Barnard  Bulletin  is  now  on  its  twenty-third  volume.  It  is  a  seven- 
column  folio  sheet,  creditable  to  the  town  and  community  in  which  it  is  pub¬ 
lished.  It  is  owned  and  edited  by  J.  L.  Gillett,  but  of  late  it  is  understood  that 
a  change  in  proprietorship  will  be  made  soon.  As  the  editor  has  failed  to 
furnish  any  data  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  concerning  the  paper. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


BANKS  AND  BANKING. 

By  Geo.  L.  Wilfley. 

The  people  of  XToda\vay  county  have  just  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
record  made  by  her  banks.  After  forty-two  years  of  business,  there  is  but 
the  failure  of  one  small  bank  to  record  in  which  depositors  suffered  a  loss — 
that  of  Barnard.  The  splendid  showing  may  be  attributed,  partially  at  least, 
to  the  intelligence,  industry  and  high  moral  spirit  of  her  citizens  in  general 
from  among  whom  her  business  men  naturally  were  developed.  One  of  the 
most  highly  respected  and  honored  citizens  of  today  in  Maryville  is  George 
S.  Baker,  who  was  the  pioneer  in  the  county  in  banking  business,  and  is  yet 
connected  with  one  of  our  most  prosperous  banks.  While  Mr.  Baker  is  a 
native  of  Kentucky,  having  been  born  in  Madison  county,  that  state,  in  1836, 
he  has  spent  practically  all  his  life  here.  Others  of  the  worthy  pioneers  who 
followed  Mr.  Baker  closely  in  the  early  days  of  the  business  and  who  assisted 
in  placing  it  on  a  high  plane  were  Joseph  Jackson  and  Theo.  L.  Robinson.  Mr. 
Jackson  is  still  engaged  in  the  business,  while  Mr.  Robinson  has  passed  on  to 
the  Great  Bevond.  While  these  men  were  active  in  establishing  the  business 
on  its  exceptionally  solid  and  substantial  basis  in  Maryville,  other  towns  in 
the  county  rapidly  fell  into  line.  Hopkins  was  the  first,  followed  a  few  years 
later  by  Burlington  Junction,  and  then  the  other  towns  as  the  county  devel¬ 
oped,  by  the  building  of  its  railroads  and  settlement  by  thrifty  farmers,  thus 
creating  a  demand  for  more  banking  houses. 

BEFORE  BANKING  DAYS. 

In  the  language  of  another  it  may  be  said :  “The  first  bank  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  Nodaway  county  was  in  1868,  but  prior  to  that  date  other  means 
was  provided  by  which  the  limited  banking  transactions  were  successfully 
carried  on.  From  the  earliest  settlement  of  Nodaway  county,  down  to  the 
date  just  mentioned,  such  transactions  as  are  usually  carried  on  through  the 
banks  of  the  county  were  cared  for  by  the  larger  stores  and  mercantile  houses 
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in  the  town  of  Maryville.  When  a  person  had  a  check  or  draft  sent  him  in 
payment  of  some  obligation,  in  place  of  depositing  it  at  the  bank,  or  having 
it  cashed  there,  he  usually  took  the  paper  to  the  larger  dealer — a  merchant 
who  knew  him — and  there  either  had  it  cashed  or  exchanged  for  such  goods 
as  he  might  be  in  need  of.  In  turn,  if  it  was  a  draft  and  easily  negotiated, 
the  merchant  would  send  the  same,  with  others,  on  to  some  one  of  the  larger 
commercial  centers,  St.  Joseph,  Kansas  City  or  St.  Louis,  possibly,  and  there 
he  was  given  credit  on  his  account,  and  later  other  goods  were  shipped  him 
for  the  same. 

“But  as  the  country  settled  up  and  money  transactions  became  numerous, 
some  of  the  larger  merchants  who  had  been  handling  such  business  in  some 
sections  of  the  country  started  banks  themselves,  and  thus  the  people  soon  be¬ 
came  accustomed  to  banking  usages,  and  it  was  not  long  before  every  good- 
sized  town  supported  such  an  institution. 

“Again,  much  of  the  early-day  business  was  little  more  than  barter, 
wherein  one  person  would  exchange  so  much  of  this  or  that  commodity  for 
so  much  of  some  other  kind  of  produce  or  merchandise.  However,  taxes  and 
postage  were  then,  as  now,  always  cash,  had  to  be  forthcoming,  and  it  was 
for  this  emergency  that  everyone  had  to  provide  money,  which  was  not 
always  an  easy  task  before  the  days  of  railroads  and  nearby  markets.  In 
those  pioneer  days  interest  reached  in  many  sections  as  high  a  rate  as  forty 
per  cent.,  but  when  one  wanted  to  secure  a  valuable  tract  of  land  at  a  nominal 
sum,  it  was  not  more  begrudged  than  the  lesser  rate  is  today,  for  the  invest¬ 
ment  was  even  then  a  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  the  man  who  had  to  pay  such 
interest.  But  be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  the  Nodaway  county  bankers,  that 
these  excessive  rates  obtained  before  banking  days  here,  and  it  was  simply  a 
a  matter  of  supply  and  demand,  and  at  times  was  a  matter  of  an  elastic 
conscience  upon  the  part  of  the  money-lender,  regardless  of  whom  it  might 
distress.” 

THE  FIRST  BANK. 

The  first  bank  in  Nodaway  county  was  the  one  established  at  Maryville, 
in  1868,  by  George  S.  Baker,  James  B.  Prather,  E.  S.  Stephenson,  Joseph  E. 
Alexander  and  William  C.  Orear,  under  the  style  of  George  S.  Baker  & 
Company.  In  1870  William  C.  Orear  sold  his  interest  to  John  O.  Martin. 
In  1873  George  S.  Baker  and  John  O.  Martin  sold  their  shares  to  Theodore 
L.  Robinson  and  J.  C.  Waterman.  At  that  date  the  name  of  the  bank  was 
changed  to  the  Nodaway  Valley  Bank,  with  James  B.  Prather  as  its  presi- 
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dent,  and  Theodore  L.  Robinson,  cashier.  Later,  the  interests  of  Messrs. 
Waterman,  Stephenson  and  Alexander  were  sold  to  Prather  and  Robinson. 

The  present  capital  of  the  bank  is  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Its 
present  officers  are  James  V.  Robinson,  president,  and  J.  D.  Richey,  cashier. 
The  location  is  the  same  site  of  the  old  banking  house,  at  the  corner  of  South 
Main  and  Third  streets.  Their  present  banking  building  was  erected  in  1901. 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Maryville  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  business 
started  by  an  organization  April  17,  1871,  by  H.  C.  French  and  H.  C.  Fisher, 
private  bankers,  under  the  name  of  Fisher  &  French.  It  was  located  in  the 
first  story  of  the  building  later  occupied  by  the  Maryville  Republican  office. 

On  September  23,  1872,  H.  C.  French  sold  his  interest  to  Joseph  Jackson 
and  John  C.  Terhune.  The  bank  was  then  organized  under  the  name  of  Fisher, 
Jackson  &  Company,  with  Joseph  Jackson  as  president  and  H.  C.  Fisher, 
cashier.  In  1874  they  built  the  present  bank  building.  September  17.  1877, 
Mr.  Fisher  sold  his  interest  to  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Terhune,  when  Mr.  Ter¬ 
hune  became  cashier.  The  name  was  then  changed  to  the  Farmers  Bank, 
with  a  paid-up  capital  of  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  capital  was  increased  later  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
Joseph  Jackson  was  elected  president.  The  bank  was  organized  as  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Maryville  in  1884  and  in  1885  Mr.  Terhune  sold  his  interest 
to  Mr.  Jackson.  The  present  officers  are  Joseph  Jackson,  Sr.,  president; 
Joseph  Jackson,  Jr.,  cashier.  The  capital  still  remains  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  they  occupy  the  building  erected  in  1874,  on  the  southeast  corner 
of  South  Main  and  Third  streets. 

MARYVILLE  NATIONAL  BANK. 

The  Maryville  National  Bank  was  organized  in  1889,  but  its  history 
reaches  back  to  1874,  when  the  banking  business  of  Baker,  Saunders  &  Com¬ 
pany  was  organized  on  the  site  of  the  present  Maryville  National  Bank,  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  North  Main  and  Fourth  streets,  the  owners  of  the 
first  banking  house  being  George  S.  Baker,  John  Saunders  and  Richard 
Saunders.  In  1880  Richard  Saunders  sold  his  interest  to  George  S.  Bake) 
and  John  Saunders.  In  1887  George  L.  Wilfley  and  Elmer  Fraser  secured 
an  interest  in  the  business.  John  Saunders  having  died  in  1889,  the  business 
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was  reorganized  as  the  Maryville  National  Bank,  with  George  S.  Baker,  pres¬ 
ident;  George  L.  Wilfley,  cashier.  From  1892  to  1896  John  Lieber  was  pres¬ 
ident  of  this  bank,  and  was  succeeded  in  1896  by  George  L.  Wilfley,  with 
Elmer  Fraser  as  cashier. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1902,  S.  G.  Gillam,  C.  D.  Bellows  and  W.  C. 
Pierce  secured  a  large  block  of  the  stock  in  this  bank  and  were  elected  directors 
and  Mr.  Pierce  succeeded  Mr.  Fraser  as  cashier.  Another  change  was  ef¬ 
fected  in  January,  1905,  when  S.  H.  Kemp,  who  had  been  cashier  in  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Maryville  for  fifteen  years,  was  elected  cashier  to  succeed 
Mr.  Pierce  and  he  still  retains  the  position. 

The  first  twenty-year  charter  of  this  highly  successful  bank  expired  in 
February,  1910,  and  has  been  renewed  for  a  term  of  twenty  years  more.  The 
capital  is  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  it  having  been  increased  in  1905 
from  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  business  has  grown  immensely  and  during 
the  last  five  years  has  fully  doubled  its  volume  of  business. 

REAL  ESTATE  BANK. 

The  Real  Estate  Bank  of  Maryville  was  organized  in  1896  by  George  S. 
Baker,  George  B.  Baker  and  Mrs.  Maud  Tate.  In  1904  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  state  bank,  with  E.  J.  Williams  president  and  George  B.  Baker  cashier, 
and  they  are  both  holding  such  positions  now.  The  capital  of  this  bank  is 
now  thirty  thousand  dollars.  The  location  of  the  bank  is  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  East  Fourth  and  Market  streets.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  founder 
of  the  first  hanking  house  in  Maryville,  George  S.  Baker,  is  still  engaged  in 
a  like  business  today,  having  been  thus  associated  with  different  concerns 
since  1868,  covering  a  period  of  forty-two  years. 

BANK  OF  HOPKINS. 

The  first  bank  in  Nodaway  county,  outside  of  Maryville,  was  the  Bank 
of  Flopkins,  organized  in  1873  by  Goodsill  Brothers  and  F.  Dunning,  who 
carried  on  the  business  until  1877,  when  a  joint-stock  company  was  formed, 
with  Alexander  Goodsill  as  president  and  Edward  Donlin  cashier.  In  July, 
1877,  W.  Dunning  became  president  and  the  same  year  J.  C.  Powell  became 
cashier,  serving  until  January,  1880,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  C.  W.  Tay¬ 
lor.  In  1881  this  bank  had  a  capital  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  which  has 
been  increased  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  Its  present  officers  are  E.  C. 
Wolfers.  president,  and  C.  E.  Donlin,  cashier. 

(15) 
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FARMERS  AND  MERCHANTS  BANK. 

The  Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank  of  Hopkins  was  organized  and  opened 
for  business  November  i,  1900,  with  a  capital  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  as 
a  private  bank,  with  Chester  S.  Martin,  president,  and  J.  S.  Stewart,  cashier, 
thus  continuing  until  April  18,  1906,  at  which  time  the  business  was  bought 
and  organized  as  a  state  bank,  with  James  C.  Pistole,  president;  W.  A. 
Alexander,  vice-president ;  Charles  R.  Whitton,  cashier.  The  capital  was 
ten  thousand  dollars ;  loans,  thirty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  six  dollars : 
deposits,  forty-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-three  dollars.  The  bank 
is  doing  an  excellent  business  and  is  managed  by  Albert  F.  Mutti,  president; 
W.  W.  Alexander,  vice-president;  James  C.  Pistole,  cashier.  The  loans  now 
amount  to  one  hundred  and  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  dol¬ 
lars  ;  deposits,  one  hundred  and  six  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars. 

BURLINGTON  JUNCTION  BANKS. 

The  first  bank  founded  at  Burlington  Junction  was  in  1879,  known  as 
Ware’s  Commercial  Bank.  It  was  established  by  J.  H.  Ware,  Sr.,  and  J.  H. 
Ware,  Jr.,  and  occupied  a  frame  building  on  East  Main  street.  In  1880  thev 
built  the  two-story  brick  building  now  occupied  by  the  First  National  Bank 
and  moved  into  it.  It  was  conducted  as  a  private  bank.  In  1890  the  bank 
was  sold  to  George  C.  Epsy  &  Son,  who  still  conducted  it  as  a  private  bank, 
and  who  in  the  same  year  sold  to  E.  F.  Berry  and  associates,  of  Rockland. 
Maine,  who  organized  under  the  state  laws  with  a  capital  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  In  1906  this  bank  (still  called  the  Commercial  Bank)  was  merged 
with  the  Northwestern  Bank  of  Burlington  Junction. 

THE  NORTHWESTERN  BANK  OF  MISSOURI. 

This  bank  was  organized  April  6,  1883,  by  James  Rankin,  J.  M.  Martin. 
J.  W.  Gardner  and  others,  with  William  H.  Davis  as  president  and  I.  M. 
Martin  cashier,  with  a  capital  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  January  1,  1895,  the 
capital  was  reduced  from  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  twenty-five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  which  it  is  today.  The  surplus  is  nine  thousand  dollars  and  the  officers 
are  D.  T.  Garrett,  president,  Enos  Fast,  vice-president,  and  R.  N.  Barber, 
cashier. 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BURLINGTON  JUNCTION. 

The  early  history  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Burlington  Junction  is 
as  follows:  In  1880  a  private  bank  was  established  known  as  the  Merchants 
Bank;  it  was  located  in  a  little  brick  building  across  from  the  old  North- 
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western  Bank  building,  by  a  Mr.  Miller,  who  was  succeeded  in  1883  by  the 
Northwestern  Bank,  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  with 
W.  H.  Davis  president  and  J.  W.  Martin,  cashier.  In  1902  the  capital  was 
reduced  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  its  present  amount.  Its  officers  are 
D.  T.  Garrett,  president ;  Enos  Fast,  vice-president ;  R.  N.  Barber,  cashier. 
The  present  surplus  is  ten  thousand  dollars. 

After  the  merger  of  the  Commercial  Bank  with  the  Northwestern  in 
1896,  there  was  but  one  bank  in  Burlington  Junction,  but  in  the  spring  of 
1900  the  Junction  Bank,  incorporated,  was  organized  and  commenced  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  location  of  the  old  Commercial  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  with  Joseph  Maltby  as  president ;  J.  F.  Robertson,  vice-president, 
and  C.  I.  Hann,  cashier.  In  June,  1902,  the  bank  was  nationalized  with  a 
capital  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  Its  present  officers  are :  Charles  D. 
Caldwell,  president;  C.  B.  Zarn,  vice-president;  C.  I.  Hann,  cashier.  Besides 
the  capital  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  the  bank  has  a  surplus  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars. 


FARMERS  BANK  OF  SKIDMORE. 

The  Farmers  Bank  of  Skidmore  was  brought  into  existence  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner :  The  first  attempt  at  banking  in  Skidmore  was  when  Hawley 
H.  Nash,  an  old  resident  of  the  town,  and  James  P.  Dike,  a  young  New 
Yorker,  conducted  a  bank  for  a  year  or  more,  in  a  store  building  near  the 
depot,  later  building  a  banking  house  of  their  own.  which  is  at  present  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Farmers  Bank.  Finally,  W.  J.  Skidmore  bought  and  conducted 
this  bank  three  months  and  sold  to  R.  M.  Stephenson,  of  Tarkio,  Missouri, 
Fouis  Hax,  of  St.  Joseph,  and  others.  These  gentlemen  organized  under  the 
state  banking  laws  of  Missouri,  with  a  capital  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  com¬ 
mencing  to  do  business  and  continued  until  July.  1905,  when  the  majority 
of  the  stock  was  acquired  by  Robert  Montgomery,  of  Oregon,  and  H.  W. 
Montgomery,  of  Skidmore,  who  has  been  cashier  of  the  institution  for  the 
past  seventeen  years.  The  charter  number  of  the  bank  is  842  and  the  capital 
remains  the  same  as  originally,  while  they  have  a  surplus  of  five  thousand 
dollars.  It  enjoys  a  steady  growth  and  the  fullest  confidence  among  the 
people  of  the  community,  having  never  had  any  difficulty  in  times  of  financial 
flurries. 

The  present  officers  are:  Robert  Montgomery,  president;  H.  W.  Mont- 
gomerv,  cashier.  Deposits  average  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  which  is  indeed  a  good  showing. 
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THE  BANK  OF  SKIDMORE. 

The  Bank  of  Skidmore  was  organized  March  28.  1904,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers:  D.  W.  Porter,  president;  J.  B.  Ross,  cashier  and  secretary,  and 
E.  M.  Miller,  vice-president.  The  capital  stock  is  ten  thousand  dollars  and 
the  present  officers  are :  W.  R.  Linville,  president ;  Aaron  Linville,  vice- 
president,  and  W.  S.  Linville,  cashier.  The  present  capital  is  ten  thousand 
dollars;  surplus  and  undivided  profits,  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars; 
deposits,  eighty  thousand  dollars;  loans,  sixty-five  thousand  dollars.  This 
institution  is  doing  a  good  banking  business  and  handles  its  finances  in  a 
conservative  manner,  thus  insuring  the  public  of  its  honesty  and  ability  to 
handle  their  money. 

FARMERS  AND  MERCHANTS  BANK  OF  ELMO. 

The  Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank  of  Elmo  was  established  as  a  private 
bank  by  John  S.  Bilby  and  E.  H.  Ralston,  in  1889,  with  a  capital  of  five 
thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Bilby  was  its  president  and  E.  IT.  Ralston,  cashier. 
In  February,  1897,  it  was  incorporated  into  a  state  bank  with  a  capital  of 
ten  thousand  dollars,  with  E.  H.  Ralston  as  cashier  and  director  and  A.  C. 
Dredge  and  William  M.  Johnston  as  directors.  A  year  or  two  later  the 
capital  stock  was  increased  to  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Then  E.  H.  Ralston 
was  elected  president  and  E.  J.  Bender,  cashier.  The  officers  at  this  date 
are:  George  P.  Shoptaugh,  president;  George  W.  Walton,  cashier;  S.  G. 
Gillam,  C.  J.  Colden  and  George  P.  Shoptaugh,  directors. 

THE  FARMERS  STATE  BANK  OF  CONCEPTION  JUNCTION. 

This  banking  institution  was  organized  in  1905  with  a  capital  of  ten 
thousand  dollars.  It  was  organized  by  the  farmers  of  the  community  in 
which  Conception  Junction  is  situated  and  it  is  today  doing  an  excellent 
business.  Its  officers  are:  E.  H.  Ralston,  president;  Edward  Allen,  vice- 
president;  A.  E.  Burton,  cashier. 


CITIZENS  BANK  OF  GRAHAM. 


This,  the  first  and  only  bank  ever  established  at  Graham,  was  established 
in  March,  1892,  with  the  following  officers:  Dr.  M.  M.  Rhoades,  president; 
Charles  H.  Talbott,  cashier. 
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The  present  officers  are:  William  G.  Wilson,  president;  A.  C.  Snyder, 
vice-president ;  J.  M.  Wilson,  cashier.  This  bank  has  a  capital  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars ;  surplus  and  undivided  profits,  ten  thousand  dollars ;  deposits, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

At  first  the  capital  was  but  twenty  thousand  dollars.  It  has  had  a 
steady  growth. 

PLATTE  VALLEY  BANK. 

This  bank  is  located  at  the  sprightly  town  of  Ravenwood.  and  it  was 
organized  in  1892,  with  A.  G.  Bently  as  president:  Harvey  Joy,  cashier.  It 
continued  under  this  management  until  1896.  at  which  time  Joy  sold  his 
interest  to  J.  C.  Fryar.  It  continued  under  that  management  until  July,  1904, 
when  it  was  incorporated  with  the  present  directors:  James  Dack,  Isaac 
Barton,  James  Colvin,  W.  T.  Jackson  and  J.  S.  Casteel:  W.  T.  Jackson,  pres¬ 
ident:  J.  S.  Casteel,  cashier. 

WRIGHT  BROTHERS  BANK  OF  PARNELL. 

This  was  the  first  bank  established  in  the  eastern  part  of  Nodaway 
county,  organized  September  18,  1888,  with  a  capital  of  five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  Its  owners  were  the  brothers,  W.  M.  and  U.  S.  Wright.  The  business 
grew  from  the  start  and  the  capital  was  increased  from  time  to  time,  until 
it  vras  incorporated  January  1,  1907,  with  a  capital  and  surplus  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars.  U.  S.  Wright,  president;  H.  E.  Wright,  cashier.  The  de¬ 
posits  on  hand  January  24,  1910,  were  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  At  the 
date  last  named  the  bank  was  sold  to  its  present  owners  and  the  name  changed 
from  Wright  Brothers  Bank  to  the  Parnell  State  Bank.  The  capital  was 
reduced  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and  the  surplus  to  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars. 

PARNELL  STATE  BANK. 

As  above  indicated,  the  foundation  of  the  Parnell  State  Bank  was  the  old 
Wright  Brothers  Bank.  It  was  organized  January  24,  1910,  as  the  successors 
to  Wright  Brothers.  The  officers  are:  Horace  Jones,  president;  C.  C.  Hall, 
vice-president;  Fred  A.  Breit,  cashier.  The  stockholders  are  as  follows: 
Horace  Jones,  C.  C.  Hall,  Fred  Breit,  Roy  Fitzsimons,  George  F.  Felton,  W. 
A.  Boyer  and  A.  Waldeier. 

The  capital  stock  is  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  with  surplus  of  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 
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THE  FARMERS  BANK  OF  PARNELL. 

This  banking  house  was  founded  in  the  spring  of  1910,  with  twenty 
thousand  dollars  subscribed  stock.  The  officers  are  J.  W.  Kennedy,  pres¬ 
ident;  W.  N.  Morgan,  vice-president;  H.  O.  Gray,  cashier.  The  last  named 
had  been  the  cashier  with  Wright  Brothers  Bank  for  several  years.  This  new 
bank  has,  of  course,  not  made  much  history  as  yet,  but  seems  to  have  launched 
in  the  business  under  favorable  circumstances  and  times. 

BANK  OF  GUILFORD. 

The  Bank  of  Guilford  was  organized  by  charter  from  the  secretary  of 
state,  A.  A.  Lesuer,  December  23.  1890.  The  organizers  were:  Albert 
Roecker,  the  veteran  banker  of  Bregon,  Missouri,  his  son-in-law,  E.  M.  Aus¬ 
tin,  and  Samuel  Walker.  At  first  the  capital  was  ten  thousand  dollars,  which 
was  increased  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  1905  and  again  in  1909  to  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  It  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  the  bank  to  use  its  profits 
to  build  up  its  business. 

The  first  president  was  Albert  Roecker,  with  E.  M.  Austin,  cashier.  Mr. 
Austin  was  succeeded,  in  turn,  by  T.  D.  Parr,  J.  C.  Hocker.  George  Beggs, 
Eunice  M.  Parr  and  Carl  Wray.  The  present  officers  of  the  bank  are  :  Joseph 
Meyer,  president;  J.  L.  Ballard,  vice-president;  Carl  Wray,  cashier. 

This  bank  occupies  the  southeast  corner  of  Main  and  Elm  streets.  The 
building  is  a  handsome  structure  made  from  pressed  brick  and  stone,  built  in 
1901,  in  connection  with  the  Masonic  fraternity,  which  occupies  the  second 
floor  for  lodge  room  purposes. 

BANK  OF  CONCEPTION  AT  CLYDE. 

This  bank  was  organized  in  1895,  by  a  stock  company,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers:  John  Wirth,  president;  John  Allen,  vice-president:  J.  P.  Hardin, 
cashier.  The  capital  stock  of  the  bank  has  been  fifteen  thousand  dollars  from 
its  start.  The  present  officers  are  :  Robert  Moffatt,  president ;  Leo  King,  vice- 
president ;  Anna  Wirth,  cashier.  This  bank  is  doing  a  good  business  for  the 
size  of  the  town  in  which  it  operates.  It  is  in  a  rich  farming  community  and 
many  farmers  patronize  the  bank  which  has  always  been  conducted  correctly. 

BANK  OF  PICKERING. 

The  Bank  of  Pickering  was  established  November  1,  1900.  with  a  capital 
of  five  thousand  dollars  and  in  May,  1908,  increased  to  ten  thousand  dollars. 
The  officers  have  been  the  same  from  the  organization  and  are  as  follows:  C. 
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A.  Wolfers,  president;  Howard  Wray,  cashier.  It  has  made  good  dividends 
and  had  a  steady,  healthy  growth  from  its  start. 

THE  JACKSON  BANK  AT  CLEARMONT. 

The  Jackson  Bank  was  organized  in  1892  at  Clearmont,  with  Henry 
Weber  as  president  and  Guy  C.  Clary  as  cashier.  The  capital  is  now  ten  thous¬ 
and  dollars.  Considering  the  size  of  the  town  of  Clearmont  and  the  near¬ 
ness  to  the  banks  at  Burlington  Junction,  this  bank  has  always  had  its  share 
of  business. 

BARNARD  STATE  BANK. 

The  Barnard  State  Bank  was  organized  in  1892.  Its  present  capital  is 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  Its  president  is  S.  J.  Smith  and  the  cashier  is  John 
A.  Fields.  Within  a  good  section  of  the  country  and  a  fair  town  of  intelligent 
people,  this  bank  had  been  doing  a  safe,  successful  business. 

QUITMAN  FARMERS  BANK. 

The  Farmers  Bank  of  Quitman  was  organized  in  1885.  It  now  has  a 
capital  of  ten  thousand  dollars  and  has  the  following  officers :  J.  S.  Bilby, 
president;  H.  C.  Bailey,  cashier.  We  are  not  in  possession  of  more  facts 
about  the  banking  history  of  the  town  of  Quitman. 

ARKOE  STATE  BANK. 

The  Arkoe  State  Bank,  at  the  town  of  Arkoe,  this  county,  was  organized 
in  September,  1909,  with  ten  thousand  dollars  capital.  It  is  located  near  the 
track  and  is  within  its  own  neat,  brick  building.  Its  officers  are :  Samuel 
Carrough,  president;  J.  T.  Goff,  cashier.  This  is  one  of  the  last  banking 
ventures  launched  within  Nodaway  county. 

BANK  DEPOSITS  IN  THE  COUNTY. 

The  following  was  published  in  February,  1910,  as  the  statements  given 
out  to  the  public  on  the  last  day  of  December,  1909,  showing  the  deposits 
held  in  the  various  banking  institutions  in  Nodaway  county.  The  figures 


speak  for  themselves : 

Maryville  National  Bank . $  515,771.00 

First  National  Bank  of  Maryville  .  492,542.26 

Nodaway  Valley  Bank  of  Maryville .  462,563.94 

Real  Estate  Bank  of  Maryville .  I59’°79-3S 

Parnell  State  Bank  .  1 85,935.73 

Platte  Valley  Bank,  Ravenwood  .  148,809.32 
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Farmer's  Bank  of  Skidmore  .  158,685.72 

Bank  of  Skidmore .  75,863.37 

Farmer's  Bank  of  Quitman  .  36,654.67 

Bank  of  Guilford  .  99,784.82 

Bank  of  Conception  (Clyde)  .  83,131.43 

Northwestern  Bank  of  Burlington  Junction  ....  118,430.63 
First  National  Bank  of  Burlington  Junction  ....  127.364.62 

Bank  of  Hopkins .  206,318.75 

Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank  of  Hopkins .  107,157.08 

Barnard  State  Bank .  142,882.32 

Jackson  Bank,  Clearmont .  102,869.81 

Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank,  Elmo .  88,097.79 

Farmers  State  Bank,  Conception  Junction .  16,176.43 

Citizens  Bank  of  Graham .  130,860.57 

Arkoe  State  Bank  .  14,679.43 

Bank  of  Pickering .  86,463.87 


$3.560. 1 23. 1 3 

Maryville  leads  in  total  deposits  with  $1,629,956.55.  The  towns  in  the 
county  having  more  than  $150,000  deposits  are:  Hopkins,  $313,000:  Burling¬ 
ton  Junction,  $245,000;  Skidmore,  $234,000;  Parnell,  $186,000. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  COUNTY. 

(By  Prof.  Albert  Hogan.) 

Any  important  industry  in  which  men  engage  will  usually  find  some 
locality  especially  fitted  for  that  enterprise.  Nodaw  ay  county  is  one  of  those 
favored  spots,  for  it  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  agricul¬ 
tural  districts  in  this  or  any  state.  The  story  of  this  county  is  essentially  a 
story  of  its  farms,  and  if  a  true  agricultural  history  of  this  county  were 
written,  this  topic  alone  would  not  only  fill  many  hundred  pages,  but  there 
would  be  little  else  needed  to  make  its  history  complete. 

The  county  is  vast  in  extent,  containing  nearly  nine  hundred  square  miles, 
or  five  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  acres.  It  is  one-half  the 
size  of  Delaware  and  has  less  waste  land  and  more  fertile  soil  than  any  ether 
like  territory  in  the  commonwealth  of  Missouri.  Also  many  remarkable 
features  are  connected  with  the  development  of  this  county,  and  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  striking  is  the  almost  incredible  rapidity,  with  w  hich  it  has  grown. 
Every  available  acre  is  now  a  part  of  an  improved  and  productive  farm. 
Every  farmer  lives  in  a  comfortable  and  often  luxurious  dwelling,  and  his 
stock  is  sheltered  by  large  and  commodious  barns.  This  is  what  might  be 
called  an  old  county  so  far  as  could  be  told  by  the  character  of  its  inhabitants 
or  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  their  dwellings.  In  only  one  respect, 
however,  is  it  new,  and  that  is  its,  as  yet,  almost  untouched  resources.  Con¬ 
ditions  have  changed,  however. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  at  the  present  time,  it  is  barely  seventy  years 
since  the  first  white  settler  came  to  this  county.  At  that  time  numerous 
Indians  still  roamed  over  the  rolling  prairies  of  northwestern  Missouri.  Deer, 
antelope  and  even  elk  were  plentiful.  The  wildcat  and  similar  animals  were 
then  dangerous,  while  all  kinds  of  birds  and  other  small  game  were  especially 
numerous  in  this  locality.  This  condition  is  now  almost  completely  changed, 
though  naturally  the  transition  was  at  first  gradual.  Newcomers  were  at  first 
rather  slow7  to  settle  here,  markets  were  distant,  and  all  facilities  for  suc¬ 
cessful  agriculture  were  lacking,  except  the  exhaustless  fertility  of  the  soil. 
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Perhaps  the  first  white  man  to  make  any  kind  of  a  permanent  settlement 
here  was  Isaac  Hogan.  He  came  with  a  number  of  other  Tennesseans  to 
what  afterwards  became  Nodaway  county  and  cleared  a  home  in  the  spring 
of  1839.  His  clearing  was  about  one-half  mile  south  of  the  present  site  of 
Graham,  and  this  was  the  only  white  settlement  in  the  county  that  year;  it 
seems  that  the  other  men  in  the  party  did  not  remain.  The  next  year  was 
marked,  however,  by  several  arrivals.  In  he  spring  of  1840,  Hiram  Hall 
settled  about  eight  miles  south  of  what  is  now  Maryville.  That  same  fall, 
Joseph  Hutson  and  Thomas  Heady  settled  on  the  Nodaway  river  in  what  is 
now  Lincoln  township.  About  the  same  time,  Col.  I.  N.  Prather,  of  Kentucky, 
bought  a  large  tract  about  eight  miles  south  of  the  present  site  of  Mary¬ 
ville.  Of  course  this  was  just  a  beginning,  but  the  tide  of  immigration  now 
became  stronger,  and  soon  scattered  clearings  were  to  be  found  all  over  the 
county. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  little  timbered  land  in  the  county,  and  what 
remains  is  not  especially  desirable,  except  in  isolated  cases.  At  first,  however, 
this  was  not  the  case,  and,  although  it  may  seem  somewhat  strange  now,  all 
the  earlier  settlements  were  made  in  the  timbered  land.  Of  course,  this 
necessitated  an  immense  amount  of  labor,  but  is  readily  explained  by  the 
conditions  then  existing.  Log  houses  had  to  be  built,  and  as  those  first  erected 
were  not  very  comfortable  in  the  severe  winters,  the  pioneers  felt  the  need 
of  the  timber  as  a  kind  of  protection.  Fence  building  was  also  at  that  time 
a  serious  matter.  Cattle,  hogs  and  horses  were  all  permitted  to  graze  over 
the  open  country,  and  for  some  time  deer  and  other  animals  were  still  plenti¬ 
ful.  This  of  course  made  necessary  some  protection  for  the  crops,  and  this 
need  was  met  by  the  old-fashioned  rail  fence,  a  few  of  which  are  occasionally 
found  at  the  present  day.  Another  point  of  some  importance  was  the  difficulty 
of  breaking  the  heavy  prairie  sod.  Many  of  the  pioneer  farmers  did  not  own 
the  teams  for  such  heavy  work,  and  a  further  difficulty  was  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  plows  of  that  time  were  not  fitted  for  work  of  that  nature.  Per¬ 
haps  another  reason  was,  many  of  these  first  settlers  came  from  timbered 
regions  and  the  prairie  was  believed  by  them  to  be  inferior  to  the  timbered 
land.  At  any  rate,  the  first  labors  of  the  newcomers  was  directed  to  the  task 
of  clearing  the  land,  and  where  heavy  timber  once  stood,  frequently  not  even 
a  lonely  stump  now  remains. 

The  great  changes  in  agriculture  have  not  been  in  farms  and  methods  of 
farming  alone;  the  spirit  itself  has  changed.  The  modern  farmer  is  an  am¬ 
bitious  business  man ;  he  produces  as  much  as  possible  and  sells  for  as  much 
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as  possible.  This  was  not  always  the  case,  however;  the  men  who  first  estab¬ 
lished  homes  here  had  no  reason  at  that  time  to  operate  on  a  large  scale.  In 
fact,  they  had  not  come  for  wealth.  Some  of  the  more  hardy  and  restless 
came  as  a  kind  of  adventure,  others  came  that  in  this  new  country  they  might 
have  homes  of  their  own.  They  brought  with  them  a  few  head  of  stock — 
hogs,  cattle  and  a  few  horses.  The  hogs  usually  ran  wild,  finding,  however, 
abundant  food  in  the  roots  and  mast  of  the  timber.  Perhaps  the  cattle  were 
the  most  useful,  as  they  furnished  both  milk  and  meat  as  food,  and  were 
much  used  as  beasts  of  burden.  No  doubt  the  instinct  to  “swap”  horses  was 
just  as  strong  sixty  years  ago  as  it  has  ever  been  since,  but  there  was  no  real 
market  for  stock  of  any  kind  until  years  later. 

Conditions  were  much  the  same  with  the  various  farm  crops  and  there 
was  no  incentive  for  the  business-like  procedure  found  today.  Many  of  these 
farmers,  bringing  their  slaves  with  them,  had  come  from  Virginia  and  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  were  accustomed  to  growing  hemp,  so  this  came  to  be  a  staple 
crop  in  this  county,  and  remained  such  until  the  war.  Flax  also  did  well  at 
that  time,  and  some  successful  farmers  say  it  could  be  grown  at  a  profit  now, 
at  least  where  the  ground  has  not  become  foul.  Buckwheat  was  also  grown 
in  some  quantity,  in  fact,  nearly  every  farmer  had  a  small  field.  Tobacco 
was  grown  on  a  small  scale,  usually  producing  a  very  fair  quality.  Good 
hay  could  be  had  by  anyone  willing  to  cut  it,  for  the  prairie  grass  grew  every¬ 
where  in  great  abundance.  From  the  first,  however,  corn  was  a  crop  of  some 
importance,  though  the  method  of  cultivation  would  now  be  considered  rather 
tedious.  The  corn  had  to  be  planted  with  a  hoe;  nor  was  this  all.  Cultivators 
were  not  yet  invented,  and  even  for  some  time  after  the  war,  it  was  customary 
for  the  whole  family,  girls  as  well  as  boys,  to  spend  the  hot  summer  days  in 
the  luxurious  pastime  of  hoeing  corn.  This  corn  was  especially  valuable  as 
it  served  for  food  for  both  man  and  beast.  That  now  rare  article,  corn  bread, 
was  then  almost  a  daily  ration  and,  with  the  humble  hoe  cake,  constituted  a 
staple  table  delicacy.  Some  wheat  was  raised,  occasionally  rye  and  oats.  Of 
course  there  was  no  market  for  such  products.  St.  Joseph  was  for  years  the 
nearest  shipping  point,  though  at  a  somewhat  later  day  the  railroad  was  ex¬ 
tended  from  St.  Joseph  to  Savannah,  which  brought  the  market  a  trifle  nearer. 

Another  point  of  interest,  and  one  which  was  of  importance  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  county,  was  the  building  of  mills.  The  first  of  these  was 
built  in  1840,  near  the  place  now  known  as  Bridgewater.  It  was  established  by 
William  A.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  and  was  of  course  a  small  affair,  with  a  capacity 
of  only  a  few  pounds  per  hour.  The  year  following,  Andrew  Brown,  also 
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from  Ohio,  built  a  small  mill  near  the  present  site  of  Graham.  Its  capacity 
was  somewhat  greater,  five  or  six  bushels  per  hour  could  be  ground,  and  it  had 
a  hand  bolt  in  addition  which  was  turned  for  flour.  A  few  years  later,  Hiram 
Lee  built  another  mill  near  the  present  location  of  Quitman.  It  also  was  a 
rather  modest  affair,  with  a  capacity  of  perhaps  fifteen  bushels  per  day.  In 
1848  another  was  built  by  A.  Terhune,  one  mile  north  of  where  Skidmore  now 
stands.  The  tide  of  immigration  was  well  established  now,  and  many  large 
mills  were  built  in  the  years  following.  These  small  affairs  were  of  great 
service,  however,  and,  although  it  was  nothing  for  men  to  ride  or  drive 
twenty  miles  to  one  of  these  mills,  they  were  often  glad  even  then  to  wait, 
perhaps  many  hours,  for  a  turn  at  the  mill. 

Agriculture  was  necessarily  somewhat  depressed  during  the  war,  but 
after  peace  came  the  real  development  of  the  county  began.  The  value  of  the 
land  at  this  time  was.  of  course,  not  great;  the  improved  land  could  be  bought 
at  a  price  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre.  Raw  land  could  be  bought 
for  almost  nothing.  Much  of  the  land  was  unfenced,  and  many  men  made  a 
business  of  running  cattle  and  horses  on  the  open  range.  The  population 
now  increased  rapidly,  however,  the  open  ranges  were  closed,  and  all  land 
of  any  value  was  fenced  into  farms.  The  price  of  land  also  gradually  rose, 
and  these  factors  together  called  for  a  new  order  in  farming.  Another  factor 
of  great  importance  was  the  railroad.  The  first  was  called  the  Kansas  City, 
St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs  railroad.  It  reached  Maryville  in  the  fall  of 
1869  and  was  completed  to  the  Iowa  line  the  winter  of  the  following  year. 
The  development  of  farm  machinery  was  also  an  important  factor,  stimulat¬ 
ing  as  it  did  the  science  of  agriculture  throughout  the  entire  country.  Mow¬ 
ing  machines  and  reapers  became  quite  common  ;  the  double  shovel  was  used 
m  the  cultivation  of  corn,  though  it  was  soon  replaced  by  the  more  modern 
cultivator,  which  made  it  possible  to  cultivate  a  whole  row  at  once. 

Among  the  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  probably 
none  is  more  worthy  of  mention  than  the  introduction  of  clover,  timothy  and 
other  forage  crops.  The  most  important  of  these  is  undoubtedly  clover, 
though  its  importance  has  not  always  been  appreciated.  This  valuable  legume 
had  not  grown  into  general  favor  until  in  the  seventies,  although  it  had 
been  grown  to  some  extent  for  perhaps  twenty  years.  Naturally,  the  need 
for  such  a  crop  was  not  so  great  at  first,  when  the  land  was  new.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  only  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  nutritious  of  our  forage 
plants,  but  also  as  one  of  the  most  important  from  the  standpoint  of  soil 
fertility.  Another  item  to  be  remembered  is  the  introduction  of  blue  grass. 
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Apparently  the  first  effort  to  introduce  this  grass  was  made  by  Jehu  Ware, 
who  brought  a  small  amount  up  from  Andrew  county  early  in  the  fifties. 
The  attempt  was  successful,  and  from  that  time  blue  grass  slowly  began  to 
spread,  though  it  was  several  years  before  it  became  the  general  pasture  grass 
it  now  is.  Of  equal  importance,  perhaps,  in  many  ways,  was  the  introdut- 
tion  of  the  fruit  growing  industry.  Mr.  Ware,  who  was  among  the  first  to 
introduce  blue  grass  here,  was  also  among  the  first  to  bring  fruit  trees  here 
on  anything  like  an  extensive  scale.  He  brought  some  grafted  trees,  also 
some  seedlings,  from  Andrew  county  in  1852.  A  few  years  later,  in  1857,  T. 
W.  Gaunt  started  a  nursery  in  the  southern  part  of  Maryville.  He  continued 
in  business  nearly  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  until  1898  to  be  exact,  and  was  for 
years  the  standard  nurseryman  of  northwest  Missouri.  Many  orchardists  in 
this  and  other  states  depended  on  him  for  reliable  stock,  and  the  large  number 
of  fruitful  and  profitable  trees  obtained  from  him  is  a  most  fitting  tribute  to 
his  skill  and  integrity. 

Although  the  development  of  agriculture  has  been  steady  and  consistent, 
the  farmers  here  have  been  compelled  to  meet  some  obstacles  and  difficulties. 
Among  the  most  serious  was  the  panic  of  1873,  which  came  at  a  most  inop¬ 
portune  time.  Because  of  the  hard  times  resulting,  many  lost  practically  all 
they  had.  Another  disaster  was  met  in  the  grasshopper  scourges  of  1866  and 
1875,  when  two-thirds  of  all  crops  were  totally  destroyed.  The  panic  of 
1893  was  also  a  serious  matter,  and  droughts,  rainy  weather,  etc.,  have  done 
great  damage,  but  nothing  has  been  able  to  stop  the  permanent  and  continuous 
development  of  the  county. 

Inasmuch  as  the  activities  of  Nodaway  county  are  now  directed  chiefly 
to  the  production  of  stock,  it  might  be  well  to  note  the  rise  and  rapid  advance 
of  the  stock-raising  industry.  It  is  said  that  up  until  1870  there  was  scarcely 
a  pedigreed  animal  in  the  county,  and  really  first-class  stock  even  was  rarely 
found.  The  more  intelligent  men  of  the  county,  however,  business  men  as 
well  as  farmers,  began  to  feel  the  need  of  better  and  more  caerful  methods. 
The  immediate  result  was  the  organization  of  the  county  fair.  A  temporary 
organization  was  effected  first,  and  a  stock  show  held  September  30,  1871. 
In  view  of  the  important  results,  it  might  be  well  to  give  the  names  of  the 
men  who  had  this  fair  in  charge.  The  committees  were  as  follows:  On 
horses,  S.  K.  Snively,  Col.  J.  H.  Davis  and  W.  Snively;  on  cattle,  E.  S. 
Stephenson,  E.  Powell  and  J.  E.  Alexander;  on  hogs,  Frank  Bellows,  Col. 
M.  B.  W.  Harmon  and  William  Leeper;  on  sheep.  S.  T.  Kennedy,  George 
Downing  and  Adelina  Stingley;  on  miscellany,  G.  N.  Paige,  George  Huebeck 
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and  John  Dean ;  on  finance,  John  Ham,  William  Anderson  and  A.  P.  More¬ 
house.  John  Ham  was  president  of  this  organization,  M.  G.  Roseberrv, 
treasurer,  and  A.  C.  Case,  secretary.  The  premiums  totaled  sixty  dollars  and 
fifty  cents.  At  present  that  would  seem  a  ridiculous  small  sum,  but  those  men 
were  not  exhibiting  for  money  alone.  At  any  rate,  it  is  doubtful  if  money 
was  ever  put  out  at  a  better  interest  rate  than  the  sixty  dollars  and  fifty  cents; 
for  the  returns  are  richer  now  than  ever  before,  and  they  are  constantly 
growing. 

The  success  of  this  first  fair  was  so  decided  that  a  permanent  organiza¬ 
tion  was  formed  October  28,  1871.  A.  P.  Morehouse  was  president,  William 
Anderson,  vice-president,  I.  Iv.  Alderman,  secretary,  and  John  Ham,  treas¬ 
urer.  The  capital  stock  was  six  thousand  dollars,  and  was  divided  into  three 
hundred  shares  of  twenty  dollars  each.  As  stated  before,  when  this  fair  was 
organized  there  was  practically  no  pure-bred  stock  in  the  county,  while  at 
the  time  it  closed  in  1871  it  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  state,  and  needless 
to  ,sav  it  has  held  this  position  ever  since.  The  first  fair  lasted  one  day  and 
little  but  local  stock  was  shown.  The  first  directors  were  as  follows:  M 
B.  W.  Harmon,  John  Albright,  A.  P.  Morehouse,  W.  R.  McKenzie,  G.  N 
Paige,  A.  Stingley,  Samuel  T.  Ware,  Thomas  L.  Martin,  John  Ham,  William 
Anderson,  Samuel  T.  Kennedy  and  William  Swinford.  The  fair  started  with 
an  indebtedness  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  but  by  1881  had  paid 
off  all  debts  and  had  a  surplus  of  seven  hundred  dollars.  The  fair  of  1872 
continued  four  days,  and  nine  hundred  dollars  was  expended  in  premiums 
By  1881  almost  five  thousand  dollars  had  been  paid  out  in  premiums,  and 
eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  five  hundred  was  annually  expended  on  the 
grounds  in  the  way  of  improvements.  The  last  fair  opened  September  26 
1881,  and  lasted  four  days.  In  these  latter  years  the  best  specimens  of  farm 
animals  from  all  over  the  United  States  were  brought  here  and  frecpientlv 
beaten  by  local  entries.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  fair  had  to  be  discontinued, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  at  this  time  it  was  not  paying  expenses.  This 
has  been  explained  in  various  ways ;  hard  times  probably  had  something  to 
do  with  it,  though  the  chief  reason  seems  to  be  that  the  farmers  of  the  county 
felt  that  the  management  of  the  fair  was  not  in  undivided  support  of  their 
interests.  A  revival  of  the  fair  has  been  considered,  and  if  capably  managed, 
this  might  well  become  a  center  which  buyers  and  fanciers  of  every  kind  of 
good  stock  would  gladly  attend. 

However  that  may  be,  the  good  results  of  this  organization  in  the  past 
can  not  be  doubted.  Within  a  period  of  ten  years  Nodaway  county  had 
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emerged  from  comparative  obscurity,  so  far  as  the  live  stock  business  was 
concerned,  and  become  a  recognized  center.  Many  men  had  a  part  in  this, 
and  among  those  most  deserving  of  mention  is  James  B.  Prather.  Early  in 
the  seventies  he  became  interested  in  thoroughbreds  and  fast  horses  generally, 
and  at  the  outset  it  might  be  stated  that  he  met  with  remarkable  success.  He 
established  the  stock  farm  “Faustiana,”  fitted  it  up  for  the  horse  business,  and 
came  to  have  what  was  once  considered  the  best  stud  of  thoroughbreds  in  the 
United  States.  Many  splendid  specimens  came  from  the  Prather  stables 
and  made  themselves  and  their  owner  famous.  No  horses  were  better  known 
in  their  way  than  “Jim  Gray,”  or  “Galen.”  Other  horses  of  national  reputa¬ 
tion  were  “Fostes"  and  “Billet;”  and  no  doubt  many  horses  in  this  section 
could  trace  their  ancestry  to  the  big  bodied  trotter  “Jester,”  or  another  per¬ 
haps  equally  famous.  The  breeders  of  cattle  were  more  numerous  and 
scarcely  less  successful.  Among  the  first  men  to  engage  in  the  pure-bred  cat¬ 
tle  business  was  Frank  Bellows.  He  procured  some  choice  Shorthorns  in 
1870,  and  remained  in  business  until  his  dispersion  sale  in  1894.  Others  were 
M.  B.  W.  Harmon,  proprietor  of  the  Oakdale  stock  farm.  He  kept  Short¬ 
horn  cattle,  and  later  Duroc-Jersey  hogs.  At  various  times  Messrs.  Dean, 
Miller,  Finville,  Peeper,  Hooker,  Wright  and  others  perhaps  equally  worthy 
of  mention  have  been  engaged  in  this  business.  Another  name  that  ought 
to  be  mentioned  is  that  of  W.  T.  Garret,  long  active  in  the  county  fair,  and 
successful  as  a  breeder  of  Poland-China  hogs.  In  spite  of  the  success,  how¬ 
ever,  which  many  men  attained  in  the  stock  business,  it  is  not  to  be  thought 
that  this  was  an  unmixed  blessing  to  all.  Hike  any  other  venture,  it  required 
business  judgment  and  familiarity  with  the  many  details.  In  the  first  place 
the  business  was  somewhat  overdone  in  a  few  special  features,  also  some  were 
not  fitted  for  such  an  undertaking,  and  so  met  disaster. 

Another  movement  was  started  about  this  time,  which  was  more  import- 
•  ant  for  its  possibilities  than  for  what  it  accomplished.  This  was  a  movement 
toward  something  like  co-operation  among  the  farmers.  Three  organizations 
made  attempts  to  establish  themselves  here,  the  Farmers  Alliance,  the  Grange 
and  the  Wheel.  None  of  these  was  successful,  and  only  one  of  these,  the 
Grange,  is  now  of  any  importance  anywhere.  This  organization  is  said  tc 
be  in  successful  operation  in  many  parts  of  the  state,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  it  did  not  receive  a  better  reception  here.  A  movement  along  this  same 
which  has  been  eminently  successful,  however,  is  the  comparative  recent 
organization,  the  People's  Telephone  Union.  This  organization  was  started 
less  than  ten  years  ago.  At  that  time  scarcely  a  farmer  wras  to  be  found  who 
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had  a  telephone ;  today  the  wires  of  the  Union  reach  practically  every  farm 
house  in  the  county.  What  this  means  to  the  farmers,  and  to  the  farmers’ 
wives,  can  not  be  overestimated.  The  telephone  itself  is  a  matter  of  tremen¬ 
dous  importance  in  adding  to  the  prosperity  and  the  happiness  of  the  farmers’ 
lot. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  a  new  organization  was  started  which 
was  destined  to  reach  proportions  undreamed  of  by  the  founders.  This  was 
the  Standard  Poland-China  Record  Association.  This  was  really  an  out¬ 
growth  of  another  organization,  the  Northwest  Missouri  Poland-China  Breed¬ 
ers  Association,  which  was  started  February-  23,  1884.  The  first  officers 
were:  W.  P.  Hayzlett,  of  Bolchow,  president;  D.  D.  Bolinger,  of  Flopkins, 
vice-president;  George  L.  Drennan,  of  Maryville,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Many  breeders,  especially  in  the  middle  West,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  cum¬ 
bersome  methods  then  necessary  in  tracing  the  pedigrees  of  their  stocks;  so 
this  association  voted,  in  June,  1886,  to  start  a  new  record  association,  to  be 
known  as  the  Standard  Poland-China  Record  Association.  The  capital  stock 
was  to  be  three  thousand  dollars,  and  divided  into  three  hundred  shares.  This 
capital  was  later  increased  to  five  thousand  dollars.  On  August  8,  1887,  the 
association  was  legally  incorporated,  and  then  it  began  its  long  and  honorable 
career.  The  territory  of  this  association  may  be  said  to  comprise  the  world ; 
the  pages  of  its  records  contain  the  pedigrees  of  almost  two  hundred  thousand 
animals,  and  in  the  twenty-four  vears  of  its  existence,  twenty-seven  volumes 
have  become  necessary  to  contain  its  record.  One  animal  in  this  record, 
“Look  Me  Over."  was  sold  for  five  thousand  one  hundred  dollars;  the  great 
majority  are  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred.  At 
the  present  time,  G.  F.  Woodworth,  of  Maryville,  is  secretary,  and  W.  T. 
Garrett,  also  of  Maryville,  is  president  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Perhaps  no  product  of  the  state  has  become  more  famous  in  song  and 
story  than  the  Missouri  hen;  and  Nodaway  county  has  done  her  part  in  con¬ 
tributing  thereto.  According  to  the  statistics  given  later,  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  countv  exports  annually  something  like  two  and  one-half  million  pounds 
of  poultry,  and  over  two  million  dozen  eggs,  which,  with  other  poultry  prod¬ 
ucts,  reaches  a  cash  value  of  over  one-half  million  dollars.  It  would  seem 
natural  then  that  this  industry,  along  with  the  other  meat-producing  interests, 
should  undergo  a  tremendous  development.  The  former  all-purpose  hen 
which  produced  eggs  more  or  less  abundantly  for  a  short  time,  then  persist¬ 
ently  “went  to  setting"  the  rest  of  the  summer,  has  been  supplanted  by  the 
special-purpose  fowls,  which  under  proper  care  have  attained  almost  incred- 
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ible  efficiency.  A  large  part  of  the  increasing  returns  lately  obtained  in  this 
county  ought  to  he  credited  by  all  means  to  the  local  poultry  association. 
For  several  years  past  this  organization  has  held  an  annual  poultry  show 
which  contained  entries  from  some  of  the  best  poultry  fanciers  of  this  and 
surrounding  states.  At  the  last  exhibit,  held  in  December,  1909,  nearly  four 
hundred  exhibits  were  entered.  Birds  known  by  fanciers  all  over  the  country, 
and  in  some  instances  valued  at  hundreds  of  dollars,  were  shown  here. 
Hundreds  of  people  visit  these  shows,  poultry  problems  are  discussed,  and 
the  way  is  being  paved  for  an  industry  which  will  inevitably  assume  huge 
proportions.  The  people  who  are  most  interested  in  the  county  organization 
state  with  some  pride  that  the  interest  here  has  been  such  as  to  make  a  formal 
organization  unnecessary.  The  policies  of  the  society  are  directed,  however, 
by  a  board  of  managers,  of  which  F.  P.  Robinson  is  president,  L.  M.  Strader, 
vice-president,  and  Judge  J.  H.  Saylor,  secretary,  all  of  Maryville.  The  other 
members  of  the  board  are:  Robert  Lamar  and  James  D.  Gates,  of  Raven- 
wood,  also  Melvin  Gregg  and  George  B.  Temple,  of  Stansberry. 

Residents  of  this  county  are  somewhat  prone  to  boast  of  its  achieve¬ 
ments,  but  they  feel  that  their  pride  is  justified.  For  all  of  its  achievements 
are  not  of  the  past:  it  is  still  adding  to  its  list  of  glories.  Among  the  things 
for  which  Nodaway  county  is  justly  famed,  is  the  number  of  cattle  exported. 
This  fame  is  not  due  to  numbers  alone,  however,  for  some  of  the  finest  cattle 
in  the  world  are  grown  right  here.  Numerous  examples  of  this  might  be 
given,  but  among  those  most  familiar  to  people  living  in  the  county  is  the 
herd  belonging  to  the  Bellows  Brothers.  It  may  be  said  that  this  herd  was 
really  started  in  1870;  for.  as  said  before,  it  was  then  that  Frank  Bellows  first 
began  breeding  pure-bred  Shorthorns.  After  his  dispersion  sale  in  1894.  his 
sons,  Charles  and  George,  took  up  the  business  and  ever  since  have  carried  it  on 
with  signal  success.  They  now  have  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  animals  in 
their  herd,  and  dispose  of  about  fifty  each  year  at  their  annual  sale  in  June. 
At  the  World's  Fair  held  in  St.  Louis  in  1904,  a  two-year-old  bull  from  this 
herd.  “Hampton's  Model,"  took  first  place  in  his  class,  and  wras  afterwards 
sold  to  South  America  for  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ten  dollars.  Hie 
highest  priced  female  from  this  herd,  “Hampton's  Queen  Beauty,  was  sold  in 
1005  for  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  This  herd  is  known  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  men  come  here  from  all  over  the  country  to  secure  animals 
to  head  their  herds.  This  firm  employs  no  boosting  methods,  yet  at  their 
annual  sale,  June  15,  T909,  they  received  the  third  highest  average  in  the 
Union.  Another  breeder  who  has  also  reached  the  highest  ranks  in  his  pro- 
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fession  is  Omer  Catterson.  He  has  been  breeding  Angus  cattle  for  twenty 
years,  and  in  that  time  he  has  sold  animals  which  have  gone  to  head  herds  all 
over  the  land.  He  also  has  a  herd  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  sells 
enough  annually  to  keep  the  numbers  down  to  about  that  figure.  He  has  been 
exhibiting  for  the  last  five  years,  and  in  that  time  has  taken  seven  grand 
championships,  besides  other  premiums  too  numerous  to  mention.  His  boxes 
of  bright  colored  ribbons  now  serve  to  amuse  his  grandchildren. 

If  the  skeptic  should  demand  figures,  however,  it  would  be  just  as  easy 
to  show  him  that  Nodaway  county  leads  in  quantity  as  it  does  in  quality. 
Even  thirty  years  ago,  in  1880,  this  county  produced  almost  seven  million 
bushels  of  corn.  In  that  same  year,  more  oats  were  produced  here  than  in  any 
county  in  the  state.  As  ought  to  be  the  case,  however,  in  a  good  grain  and 
hay  district,  this  county  has  long  been  known  for  its  remarkable  production 
of  stock.  That  year.  Nodaway  was  fifth  of  all  the  counties  of  the  state  in 
the  production  of  sheep,  but  first  in  horses,  cattle  and  hogs.  The  number  of 
hogs  produced  that  year  reached  86,000,  and  of  cattle,  55,000.  Coming  down 
to  more  recent  times,  the  crop  report  for  the  year  1902  gave  these  figures  for 
the  county:  Wheat  grown,  6,634  acres;  corn,  247,000  acres;  oats,  25,980 
acres;  hay,  49,000  acres.  The  total  value  amounted  to  $4,132,000.  The 
figures  for  livestock  that  year  were  as  follows:  Cattle,  90,000  head;  horses, 
24,000;  swine,  175,000;  sheep,  5,000:  mules,  2,900.  In  addition,  256,000 
pounds  of  poultry  were  produced.  1,629,000  dozen  eggs,  175,000  pounds  of 
honey.  5,000,000  gallons  of  milk,  and  1.000,000  pounds  of  butter.  During 
that  same  year  there  were  4.490  farm  homes,  of  which  only  1,488  were  rented. 
The  average  size  of  these  farms  was  123  acres,  and  their  value  ranged  from 
$40  to  $125  per  acre.  These  figures  would  be  much  higher  now,  ranging 
from  $75  to  $200  per  acre.  The  average  farm  house  cost  $1,000,  while  many 
cost  as  much  as  $10,000.  The  last  official  figures  obtainable  are  for  1908, 
which  was  an  exceedingly  unfavorable  year  from  the  farmer’s  standpoint,  but 
even  then  Nodaway’s  supremacy  was  undisturbed.  This  county  led  in  corn 
that  year  with  a  yield  of  4,634,838  bushels.  It  was  also  first  in  hogs,  meat 
cattle  and  horses.  The  number  of  hogs  in  the  county  according  to  the  live 
stock  census,  was  54,938;  of  meat  cattle,  56,831 ;  of  horses,  17,219. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  movements  in  the  changing  conditions 
of  agriculture  is  that  toward  the  dairy  system.  Only  a  few  years  ago  a  dairy 
herd  would  have  been  a  curiosity,  and  even  the  few  specimens  of  dairy  cows 
kept  for  family  use  were  regarded  with  suspicion.  Higher  priced  land  and 
higher  priced  food  products,  however,  have  wrought  a  great  change :  for  it 
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is.  assorted  on  apparently  indisputable  authority,  that  the  dairy  herd  is  a  much 
cheaper  agent  than  the  beef  herd  for  the  purpose  of  changing  farm  crops  into 
foodstuffs.  Numerous  dairy  herds  are  air  each-  scattered  over  the  county,  and 
dairy  plants  equal  to  any  in  the  country  are  established  here.  Most  farmers 
prefer  the  dual-purpose  cow.  and  so  the  butter  and  milk  output  is  lower  than 
that  of  a  strictly  dairying  community.  However,  the  aggregate  is  already 
enormous,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  local  creamery  at  Maryville  and  the 
different  agencies  furnish  keen  competition,  and  dairying  is  now,  as  it  must 
continue,  a  very  thriving  industry. 

A  somewhat  similar  change  has  taken  place  in  fruit  production.  Until 
after  the  war  it  was  thought  that  apples  and  fruit  in  general  could  not  be 
successfully  grown  here ;  later  years  have  shown,  however,  that  this  county 
is  well  adapted  to  such  fruits,  and  it  is  now  recognized  everywhere  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent  apple  and  small-fruit  district.  Twenty  years  ago  between  three  and 
five  thousand  acres  had  been  set  out  in  orchards,  and  tl  ousands  of  bushels  of 
fruit  were  taken  from  these  trees  each  year.  1908  was  an  unfavorable  year; 
but  even  then  almost  eight  thousand  barrels  of  apples  were  shipped  out. 
1909  was  a  favorable  year,  and  although  the  official  figures  are  not  obtainable, 
the  surplus  is  estimated  at  from  twenty-five  thousand  to  fifty  thousand  bar¬ 
rels.  Apples  are  by  far  the  leading  fruit  crop,  but  chei  ries,  pears,  plums, 
peaches  and  similar  fruits  do  well.  Grapes  bear  in  profusion,  and  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  berries  and  small  fruits  is  becoming  an  important  industry.  During 
the  World's  Fair  in  1904,  many  specimens  of  fruit,  besides  clover,  grasses 
and  grains  were  placed  on  exhibition.  George  Null,  assisted  by  Milton  Gar¬ 
rett,  had  this  in  charge,  and  from  June  on,  many  specimens  of  Nodaway 
county  husbandry  were  constantly  sent  to  the  fair.  The  county  received  a 
silver  medal,  and  nine  individual  medals  were  awarded. 

Farm  practices  have  changed  in  many  respects  also.  Twenty  years  ago. 
rotation  of  crops  was  seldom  even  mentioned,  and  practiced  even  less.  Soil 
fertility  was  an  unused  term.  Fields  were  put  in  exhausting  crops  year  after 
year,  and  the  diminishing  returns  were  regarded  as  a  dispensation  of  Provi¬ 
dence  rather  than  as  a  result  of  bad  management.  Today  this  is  entirely 
changed.  While  a  few  are  satisfied  with  the  decreased  returns  which  may 
be  expected  from  a  less  earnest  effort,  the  great  majority  practice  a  fairly 
well-defined  system  of  crop  rotation.  Also  methods  are  being  adopted  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  unnecessary  loss  of  soil  fertility,  and  efforts  are  made  to  restore  as 
much  as  possible.  Also,  waste  land  is  being  reclaimed.  A  few  years  ago, 
Messrs.  L.  T.  Lee,  Anderson  Craig,  James  C.  Pistole,  H.  H.  McClurg  and  W. 
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B.  McComas  started  a  project  to  straighten  the  One  Hundred  and  Two  river. 
This  work  is  now  practically  completed,  and  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  ten 
thousand  acres  will  be  reclaimed  from  overflow  land.  A  similar  project 
has  been  started  on  the  Nodaway  river  by  Messrs.  William  Blackford,  C  harles 
E.  Walker,  James  W.  Smith,  William  Carter  and  James  Corken.  It  is 
thought  that  seven  thousand  acres  will  be  benefited  in  this  case. 

Other  improvements  are  seen  in  the  introduction  of  new  crops.  Cowpeas 
and  soybeans  have  already  proven  their  worth;  alfalfa  has  been  tried  by  many 
farmers  and  pronounced  a  success ;  alsike  clover  has  recently  been  introduced, 
and  proven  far  superior  to  red  clover  on  wet  land ;  Canadian  field  peas  and 
rape  have  been  tried  and  proven  uniformly  successful.  In  a  few  years  these 
valuable  crops  will  be  as  well  established  here  as  in  any  part  of  the  state,  and 
will  add  immensely  to  the  possibilities  of  successful  agriculture.  It  is  possibly 
in  the  improvement  of  the  old  methods  after  all,  though,  that  the  greatest 
ad  vances  will  be  made.  One  way  in  which  this  is  strikingly  shown,  is  in  the 
increased  attention  paid  to  seed  corn  growing  and  selection.  The  time  will 
soon  come  when  every  farmer  will  pay  as  much  attention  to  plant  breeding 
as  to  animal  breeding,  and  the  beginning  is  already  in  sight.  Already  some 
men  are  doing  some  important  work  along  that  line,  and  among  these  ought 
to  be  mentioned  H.  C.  Crane,  of  Elmo.  He  came  here  in  1895,  and  has  been 
in  the  seed  corn  business  ever  since.  When  Maryville  held  the  corn  show 
in  the  winter  of  1903  to  collect  corn  for  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  Mr.  Crane 
entered,  took  first,  and  so  his  entry  was  sent  to  the  fair,  where  it  took  the 
gold  medal.  In  1905  he  took  first  on  yellow  corn  at  the  state  show,  and 
in  1906  repeated  this  success  with  the  additional  honor  of  winning  sweep- 
stakes  this  time.  At  the  first  national  corn  show,  held  in  1907  at  Chicago, 
he  won  second  on  thirty  ears  of  yellow  dent,  and  three  other  premiums  which 
in  all  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  He  has  taken  many  other 
premiums,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purposes  to  close  the  list  with 
mention  of  the  state  show  in  1909,  when  Mr.  Crane  took  first  for  the  best 
single  ear  in  the  state. 

A  more  determined  attack  on  the  problem  of  successful  farming  is  seen 
in  other  ways.  Among  the  efforts  most  to  lie  commended,  is  that  of  interest¬ 
ing  the  boys  and  girls  in  this  problem.  In  December.  1909,  a  corn  show  was 
held  for  the  school  children,  which  evoked  an  astonishing  amount  of  interest, 
not  only  among  the  children,  but  among  their  elders  as  well.  The  keenness 
of  the  competition  was  itself  sufficient  evidence  of  its  value.  In  March,  1910, 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  Mr.  Oakerson,  put  in  motion  a  new 
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organization  along  this  line,  which  will  include  a  contest  in  corn  growing 
for  the  boys,  and  a  contest  in  domestic  science  for  the  girls.  Mr.  Oakerson 
is  president  of  this  movement,  and  its  friends  feel  assured  of  its  success. 
Moreover,  it  is  becoming  common  to  have  agriculture  taught  in  the  rural 
and  graded  schools.  Candidates  for  county  certificates  are  examined  in  this 
subject,  and  the  Northwest  Missouri  Normal,  located  at  Maryville,  expects 
every  candidate  for  a  degree  to  complete  a  year's  work  in  agriculture. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  history  should  be  not  only  a  chronicle,  but  also  a 
prophecy.  Perhaps  it  woidd  be  as  well  to  say  that  a  history  is  a  prophecy, 
for  surely  the  events  of  the  future  are  determined  by  those  of  the  past.  If 
that  is  true,  surely  the  future  of  Nodaway  county  has  already  been  read. 
In  the  lifetime  of  one  man,  it  has  changed  from  a  wilderness  to  a  garden. 
Seventy  years  ago  wild  beasts  and  savage  men  roamed  over  these  prairies  un¬ 
disturbed.  Today  these  same  prairies  are  fruitful  farms  and  dotted  with 
peaceful  homes,  schools  and  churches.  These  changes,  however,  have  all 
been  witnessed  by  men  who  are  still  living.  If  this  much  can  happen  in  the 
lifetime  of  one  man,  is  it  necessary  to  ask  what  the  future  will  be?  Surely 
the  history  of  Nodaway  county  is  its  own  prophecy. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


THE  SYSTEM  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Before  entering  into  the  detailed  history  connected  with  each  township 
within  Nodaway  county,  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  called  to  the  “County 
and  Township  System,”  a  subject  that  may  not  be  fully  understood  or  appre¬ 
ciated,  especially  by  persons  who  have  not  resided  where  the  same  system  ob¬ 
tains  as  in  Missouri.  Its  origin  and  workings  will  be  briefly  referred  to  be¬ 
fore  going  into  the  various  local  township  histories. 

The  “township  system”  had  its  origin  away  back  in  New  England — in 
Massachusetts — in  1635,  nearly  three  centuries  ago. 

The  “county  system”  of  government  had  its  origin  in  Virginia,  but  was 
originally  handed  down  from  the  shires  of  Old  England.  In  Virginia  the 
early  settlers  soon  became  wealthy  landlords,  aristocratic  in  feeling,  living 
for  the  most  part  on  vast  estates,  and  owning  the  laboring  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity — the  slaves  imported  from  Africa,  at  first,  and  which  by  natural  laws 
soon  greatly  multiplied.  Thus  the  materials  for  a  town  were  not  at  hand,  the 
voters  being  thinly  distributed  over  a  large  domain  Hence  the  county  organ¬ 
izations  there  were  where  a  few  influential  men  managed  the  whole  .business 
of  the  community,  retaining  their  places,  almost  at  will,  as  long  as  they  saw 
fit  to  hold  them.  They  very  naturally  imitated  the  landlords  of  England, 
where  social  dignity  and  aristocracy  prevailed  before  the  planting  of  the 
Jamestown  and  New  England  colonies  in  this  country.  In  1834  eight  coun¬ 
ties  were  in  existence  in  Virginia  and  the  system  was  extended  throughout 
the  Southern  states,  except  in  South  Carolina,  where  it  was  known  as  “dis¬ 
trict,”  and  in  Louisiana,  where,  through  the  French  ownership,  it  had  come 
at  an  earlv  date  to  be  known  as  “parish.” 

Hence,'  with  the  settlement  of  the  vast  domain  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  which  had  for  its  pioneers  many  men  from  Virginia  and  other  Southern 
states,  which  had  tested  the  “county”  government  plan,  and  found  it  truly 
practical  and  based  on  democratic  notions,  for  the  most  part,  the  new  Western 
territories  and  states,  in  their  constitutions,  provided  for  the  erection  or 
organization  of  counties  similar  to  those  in  the  localities  named. 
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As  to  “township"  government,  as  already  indicated,  the  system  had  its 
real  origin  in  New  England,  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago — 1635 — hence, 
is  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  American  government  for  local  affairs.  The 
first  legal  enactments  concerning  this  great  system  under  a  democratic  form 
of  government,  provided  that,  “Whereas,  particular  townships  have  many 
things  which  concern  themselves,  and  the  ordering  of  their  own  affairs,  and 
disposing  of  business  in  their  own  town,  therefore,  the  freemen  of  every 
township,  or  a  majority  part  of  them,  shall  only  have  power  to  dispose  of 
their  own  lands  and  woods,  with  all  the  appurtenances  of  said  town,  to  grant 
lots,  and  to  make  such  orders  as  may  concern  the  well-ordering  of  their  own 
towns,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  orders  established  by  the  general 
court.” 

They  were  empowered  to  impose  fines  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings, 
and  choose  their  own  particular  officers,  such  as  constables,  surveyors  for 
the  highways  and  the  like.  This  relieved  the  general  court  of  much  routine 
business,  which  they  did  not  care  to  handle  and  suited  the  settlers  in  the 
New  England  colonies  much  better  than  to  be  dictated  by  a  one-man  power. 
The  real  true  idea  of  liberty  was  already  beginning  to  crop  out  in  the  New 
World.  This  sentiment  went  West  with  the  emigrant  who  crossed  the 
Alleghany  mountains  and  became  the  pioneers  in  all  the  Western  states. 

Thus  it  was  but  natural  that  when  Missouri  was  settled  by  so  many 
of  these  same  people,  that  the  county  and  township  form  of  government  ob¬ 
tained  quickly.  In  the  first  territorial  government  of  Missouri,  it  provided 
for  the  organization  of  counties  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi . 
where  it*  was  first  settled.  At  first,  the  counties  thus  formed  to  the  west  of 
the  Mississippi  river  were  given  jurisdiction,  for  a  short  time,  over  the  lands 
and  settlements  adjoining  each  on  the  west,  until  these  localities  became  suf¬ 
ficiently  settled  to  support  organizations  of  their  own. 

The  term  “township”  should  not  be  confounded,  for  bear  in  mind  that 
in  the  regular  United  States  government  survey  the  congressional  township 
is  supposed  to  be  exactly  six  miles  square,  while  what  is  known  as  a  sub¬ 
division  of  any  given  county  may  contain  one  or  any  number  of  these  con¬ 
gressional  townships,  and  are  termed  “civil  townships,”  which  farther  east 
in  this  country  are  frequently  styled  “towns,”  but  seldom  so  called  west  of 
the  Mississippi  river. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


ATCHISON  TOWNSHIP. 

Atchison  township,  which  is  the  second  civil  sub-division  of  Nodaway 
county  from  the  western  line,  is  joined  on  the  north  by  the  state  of  Iowa, 
on  the  east  by  Hopkins  and  Union  townships,  and  on  the  south  by  Union  and 
Nodaway  townships.  It  contains  about  fifty-five  sections  of  most  excellent 
farming  land.  Its  western  borders  are  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Nodaway 
river,  thus  forming  several  fractional  sections,  the  township  on  its  west  being 
Lincoln. 

Atchison  was  the  first  township  defined  and  laid  off  by  the  county  court 
at  its  first  day's  session  at  the  first  term,  at  which  time  Lebbins  Manley  was 
appointed  constable.  The  date  of  this  action  was  April,  1845,  anc^  this  was 
the  first  of  the  original  four  township  formed  in  Nodaway  county.  As  first 
bounded,  Atchison  township  embraced  the  entire  northwest  portion  of  the 
county,  but  at  the  May,  1845,  term  of  county  court,  its  boundary  was  changed 
“so  as  to  include  the  road  on  the  main  divide  between  the  NAdaway  and  One 
Hundred  and  Two  rivers,  so  far  as  said  township  is  bounded  on  said  road.” 

In  June,  1866,  the  township  met  with  another  change  of  boundary,  when 
its  territory  was  confined  to  the  lands  bounded  practically  as  follows :  Be¬ 
ginning  at  a  point  on  the  state  line,  above  present  Hopkins  and  running  west 
on  Iowa  state  line  to  the  Nodaway  river ;  south  to  a  point  just  west  of  Burling¬ 
ton  Junction;  east  to  Maryville  and  north  to  place  of  beginning. 

Subsequently.  Nodaway  township  was  formed  out  of  territory  originally 
belonging  to  Atchison  and  Green  townships. 


PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 


Atchison  is  mainly  a  prairie  township;  however,  there  are  skirtings  of 
native  timber  along  the  Nodaway  river  and  its  tributaries.  Along  Clear 
creek  the  land  is  broken  and  quite  rough ;  numerous  springs  were  found  by 
the  settlers,  gushing  out  from  the  hill  sides.  Sinking  creek  (a  singular  nat- 
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ural  feature)  rises  in  the  western  part.  Hows  on  a  mile  or  more  southwest, 
when  it  disappears  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  for  about  one  mile, 
then  comes  to  the  surface  and  flows  into  a  shallow  lake  a  mile  or  more  long, 
which  finally  finds  its  wav  to  the  Nodaway  river. 

EARLY  SETTLEMENT. 

The  first  man  to  become  a  permanent  settler  within  Atchison  township, 
as  now  described,  was  Ephriam  W.  Johnson,  who  came  from  Lawrence 
county,  Indiana,  arriving  November  6,  1841,  at  a  point  three  miles  north  of 
where  he  finally  permanently  settled,  about  eight  miles  north  of  Clearmont. 
on  section  35  township  66,  range  36.  That  was  before  the  land  survey  had 
been  made  as  to  sections,  and  he,  like  all  early  pioneers,  took  a  claim.  At  that 
date  this  territory  was  annexed  to  Andrew  county,  which  extended  north  into 
what  is  now  Page  county,  Iowa,  to  a  point  about  two  miles  south  of  Clarinda. 
After  a  great  dispute,  the  calling  out  of  militia  on  the  part  of  both  states,  and 
finally  getting  a  court  decision,  in  1849  the  present  state  line  was  fixed. 

When  pioneer  Johnson  arrived  here,  he  had  seven  children,  but  only 
fifty  cents  in  silver — all  the  wealth  he  possessed.  He  had  no  supplies  for  the 
winter,  and  what  he  might  get  had  to  be  brought  from  Buchanan  county. 
He  went  to  work  making  rails  for  a  Mr.  Martin  and  finally  got  together  a 
load  of  provisions  and  started  for  home.  He  was  accompanied  by  two 
brothers,  Thomas  and  Eli  B.  Johnson,  who  in  1861  emigrated  to  California. 
There  was  also  with  the  party  a  man  named  Campbell.  On  November  26, 
1841,  they  camped,  at  night,  on  the  White  Cloud,  near  the  place  later  called 
the  Prather  farm.  That  evening  it  began  snowing  from  the  north.  The 
next  morning  they  thought  they  would  try  and  reach  home,  fearing  they 
might  perish  in  the  great  storm.  The  snow  had  ceased  falling  and  it  was 
calm,  but  the  snow  was  so  deep  they  could  not  take  their  wagons  with  them; 
so  each  man  got  on  his  horse,  taking  about  a  bushel  of  meal  and  a  little 
piece  of  meat,  starting  at  daylight  for  a  thirty-mile  ride,  with  the  harness  on 
the  horses.  The  snow  was  drifted  from  hill  to  hill.  As  soon  as  the  horses 
got  saddle-skirt  deep,  they  would  lie  down;  so  the  men  took  their  turn  about 
to  throw  out  a  road  through  the  deep  drifts  with  their  hands.  About  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  Tom  Johnson  and  Campbell  gave  out,  and  then 
Ephriam  and  his  brother  Eli  had  all  the  work  to  do.  They  worked  on  for 
dear  life  until  nearly  sundown,  when  they  were  about  three  miles  from  home. 
Campbell,  who  was  a  very  profane  man,  then  said  to  Ephriam  Johnson  : 
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“Do  you  think  we  will  get  in,  Johnson?’’  The  latter  replied,  “I  don't  know, 
Jim;  I  doubt  it.”  Campbell  said,  after  a  moment’s  reflection,  “I  believe  1 
will  quit  swearing.”  They  were  so  near  home,  however,  that  the  thought 
of  home  and  family  seemed  to  nerve  them  to  the  utmost  limit.  As  the 
evening  shades  fell  upon  them,  and  the  night  was  fast  approaching,  when 
the  snow  might  be  their  only  winding  sheet,  they  strained  every  nerve  and 
urged  their  horses  to  their  utmost  strength  to  break  through  the  drifts.  At 
last  they  saw  a  light  glimmer  through  the  darkness,  and  just  as  their  strength 
failed  them,  and  horses  and  men  utterly  prostrated,  were  about  to  fall  and 
perish  amidst  the  terrible  drifts,  they  reached  their  cabin  door.  We  will 
drop  a  veil  over  the  joyful  meeting — no  pen  can  describe  or  artist  picture. 
Suffice  to  say  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  family  clasped  each  other  in  their  arms 
and  thanked  God  for  a  great  deliverance  from  death. 

Mrs.  Johnson  and  her  two  sons  had  seen  the  awful  storm  was  upon 
them  and  had  resolved  to  make  a  heroic  struggle  for  life.  Levi,  the  older, 
ten  years  of  age,  and  Joseph,  only  eight,  had  cut  and  packed  enough  wood  on 
their  shoulders,  although  the  snow  lay  three  feet  deep  in  the  timber,  to  keep 
the  fire  burning.  They  would  warm  themselves  and  then  go  out  together  in 
the  awful  storm  for  more  wood,  working  on  amidst  snow  until  they  were 
rescued  from  their  great  peril.  The  snow  melted  gradually  and  went  off 
entirely  in  about  three  weeks,  when  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  companions  re¬ 
turned  to  the  White  Cloud  and  brought  home  their  wagons. 

Of  Mr.  Johnson,  it  was  written  in  1882  that  he  was  the  father  of  the 
first  child  born  in  Atchison  township,  named  Eli  B.  Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  were  at  that  date  the  progenitors  of  fifty  grandchildren  and  eleven 
great-grandchildren. 

Joseph  A.  Johnson,  who  came  with  his  father,  Ephriam,  to  the  country 
in  1841,  lived  at  home  until  twenty-one  years  of  age,  but  pre-empted  land  in 
1854  on  section  35  and  there  opened  up  a  farm.  In  1844,  when  he  was 
about  twelve  years  of  age.  his  parents  went  to  Page  county,  Iowa,  on  a  visit, 
leaving  himself  and  six  other  children  at  home.  One  day  four  hundred  In¬ 
dians  came  suddenly  to  the  house  on  ponies.  There  was  only  a  little  clear¬ 
ing  about  the  house,  just  a  garden  spot.  Some  Indians  hitched  their  ponies, 
while  others  left  them  unhitched,  but  all  filed  through  the  house  as  if  they 
had  never  seen  such  a  building  before.  They  were  friendly  and  did  not 
molest  anything.  One  Indian,  however,  made  as  if  he  would  shoot  the  dog, 
when  loseph  snatched  down  the  gun  and  was  going  to  shoot  the  Indian.  As 
the  chief  patted  him  on  the  head,  he  murmured,  “Brave  boy,  brave  boy,”  and 
then  wanted  him  to  go  along  with  them. 
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The  next  settlers  were  probably  a  Mr.  Earner,  John  and  William  Taner, 
and  their  widowed  mother.  These  came  in  from  Virginia  in  1842.  Then 
came  a  widow  named  Hickman,  with  her  two  sons,  John  and  Henry,  from 
Indiana,  in  1843. 

The  Cartwrights,  in  1843,  and  the  Walters  in  1844,  from  Indiana,  formed 
the  next  settlement,  where  the  old  town  of  Clearmont  was  situated. 

In  1845  canie  John  H.  Warrens,  from  Johnson  county,  Missouri.  He 
was  the  first  justice  of  peace  ever  commissioned  in  Nodaway  county.  He 
was  well-fitted  for  frontier  life.  Later  he  removed  to  Gage  county,  Nebraska. 
West  Farrens  took  a  claim  about  the  same  time,  six  miles  northeast  of  old 
Clearmont,  as  did  Harvey  Dillon,  who  died  in  1850.  In  1844  came  William 
Houston  from  Indiana;  he  settled  eight  miles  northeast  of  Clearmont. 

Another  pioneer  in  the  township  was  Alexander  Swaney;  also  J.  C. 
Smith,  who  came  in  1855  and  claimed  lands  in  the  edge  of  Clearmont.  John 
Allison  also  settled  and  opened  up  a  farm  one  mile  north  of  Clearmont  in 
1855. 

From  the  last  date  given,  the  influx  of  settlers  was  too  great  to  be 
traced  out  in  detail  in  this  connection.  This  township  had  a  population  of 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-six,  according  to  the  last  Federal  cen¬ 
sus.  The  school  history  of  the  township  will  appear  in  the  educational  chap¬ 
ter  largely,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  at  this  date  the  township  has  good 
school  houses. 

CLEARMONT. 


The  only  town  within  the  borders  of  Atchison  township  is  Clearmont, 
five  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Burlington  Junction,  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy  railroad.  At  one  time  the  Wabash  route  had  a  branch  to  Clarinda 
from  Clearmont,  but  about  1889  it  was  sold  to  the  Burlington  system,  and 
its  track  in  Page  county  was  torn  up  from  Clarinda  to  Brady ville,  Iowa. 

The  original  postal  name  was  Clairmont,  but  it  has  long  since  been  styled 
“Clearmont,”  supposedly  from  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  Indiana,  from 
which  Stephen  Call  emigrated  and  laid  out  the  place.  Marion  Conley  and 
Mr.  Call  owned  the  land  on  which  the  town  was  platted.  The  range  line 
37  passes  through  it.  Call  owned  the  east  and  Conley  on  the  west  side. 
The  town  site  was  platted  in  1857  by  Alonzo  Thompson.  One  lot  was  given 
the  surveyor  for  doing  the  surveying.  Conley  erected  the  first  house  in  the 
town  after  it  was  platted.  It  was  constructed  of  hewed  cottonwood  logs. 
The  pioneer  blacksmith — “the  Village  Blacksmith” — was  John  Griffy.  A 
saloon  was  thought  indispensible  and  so  one  was  put  up  by  John  Markwell. 
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In  the  spring  of  1859  a  wool-carding  factory  was  put  in  operation.  This 
business  was  in  operation  for  more  than  two  years,  but  on  account  of  a 
financial  panic  its  proprietor  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  enterprise.  The 
machinery  was  sold  and  in  the  place  of  it  was  constructed  a  shingle  machine, 
which  made  a  good  grade  of  cottonwood  shingles,  which  found  a  ready  sale 
at  from  two  dollars  and  a  half  to  four  dollars  per  thousand. 

A  saw  mill  was  owned  on  the  west  side  of  the  town  by  John  and  Lewis 
Caughman,  but  operated  by  Mr.  Spurlock.  The  pioneer  store  was  built  in 
1865;  it  was  a  general  merchandise  stock  owned  by  Cross  &  Groves. 

The  next  store  was  that  of  James  &  Wilkin.  Others  who  were  connected 
with  merchandising  at  Clearmont  were  William  M.  Gray.  Scott  &  Smith. 
Isaac  Wallace,  Cooper  Moreland.  John  G.  Combs  and  Stephen  Curren. 
Later  dealers  were  Cissna  &  McKittrick. 

In  the  fall  of  1879  both  the  Burlington  and  the  Wabash  railroads  reached 
Clearmont.  Jerry  Smith  gave  the  Wabash  road  a  half  interest  in  thirty 
acres  of  land  northwest  of  the  old  town,  on  which  the  new  and  present  Clear¬ 
mont  stands  today.  He  also  gave  ten  acres  to  the  Burlington  road  for  depot 
grounds.  In  the  new  place,  A.  M.  Scott  put  up  the  first  building  intended  for 
a  store.  The  date  was  December.  1879.  A  hotel  was  erected  by  F.  D.  Sturte- 
vant.  J.  M.  Evans  put  up  a  store  building  about  the  same  time. 

Craig  &  Smith  established  a  lumber  yard  during  the  first  year’s  history 
of  the  place.  Samuel  Sinebaugh  and  W.  F.  Smith  built  their  dwellings  next 
and  at  about  the  same  date.  In  the  summer  of  1880  the  Baptist  and  Metho¬ 
dist  churches  were  built.  A  history  of  those  will  appear  under  the  heading 
of  ‘^Churches  of  the  County.” 

The  first  death  in  Clearmont  was  the  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Evans, 
which  occurred  July  5,  1880. 

In  the  old  town  of  Clearmont,  in  1856,  a  school  building  was  erected. 
It  also  served  for  a  meeting  house  for  religious  services. 

About  three  years  before  the  platting  of  the  new  town,  Jerry  Smith  har¬ 
vested  a  crop  of  corn  on  land  thus  platted,  that  averaged  sixty-five  bushels 
to  the  acre.  One  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  corn  were  shipped  from  Clear¬ 
mont  in  the  autumn  of  1881. 

As  to  the  church  and  lodge  history  of  Clearmont  the  reader  is  referred 
to  general  chapters  in  this  work  on  the  subjects  which  they  represent. 

The  present  population  of  Clearmont  is  about  three  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  business  and  social  interests  are  represented  bv  the  following  faciors : 

Banking — The  Jackson  Bank. 
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Lodges — Masonic,  Odd  Fellows  and  Modern  Woodmen,  with  the  Royal 
Neighbors. 

Churches — Methodist  Episcopal,  Baptist,  Christian. 

Schools — The  schools  are  treated  elsewhere ;  the  building  is  a  four-room 
frame  structure  and  good  schools  are  here  maintained. 

Physicians — Dr.  H.  S.  Dowell. 

General  Dealers,  Etc. — Lawrence  &  Grider,  D.  S.  Clayton. 

Hardware — Carpenter  &  Reynolds,  who  also  handle  implements. 
Furniture — D.  W.  Snoderly. 

Grain — Henry  Webber. 

Lumber — A.  H.  Garrett. 

Live  Stock — M.  C.  Gray. 

Creamery  Products — Clarinda  Cream  Company.  J.  C.  Moore. 

Drugs — Drs.  H.  S.  Dowell. 

Millineries — Mrs.  F.  C.  Newlon. 

Meat  Market— Mattock  &  Davison. 

Gentlemen’s  Furnishing  Goods— F.  C.  Newlon. 

Livery — W.  L.  Bush. 

Blacksmiths — J.  W.  Smith,  J.  G.  Baker. 

Hotels — “The  Brick,”  by  Mrs.  Walters. 

Newspaper — Clcarmont  News ,  by  A.  P.  Skeed.  Established  1888. 
Postoffice — The  following  have  served  as  postmasters  since  the  town  was 
established :  Kittie  Wallace,  W.  B.  Price,  W.  G.  Carpenter,  F.  C.  Newlon. 
There  are  now  two  rural  routes  going  out  from  Clearmont. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


GRANT  TOWNSHIP. 

Grant  township,  created  from  parts  of  White  Cloncl  and  Washington 
townships,  is  hounded  on  the  north  by  Polk  and  Jefferson  townships,  on  the 
east  by  Jefferson  and  Washington  townships,  on  the  south  by  the  Andrew 
county  line  and  on  its  west  by  White  Cloud  township.  This  was  one  of  the 
later  civil  townships  formed  in  the  county.  It  contains  about  forty-seven 
sections  of  land. 

Of  its  physical  features  let  it  be  stated  that  it  is  a  well-watered  district — 
one  of  the  best  in  the  county.  The  Platte  river  courses  along  its  eastern 
borders  for  some  distance.  Long  creek  flows  through  the  whole  township 
from  north  to  south  and  forms  confluence  with  the  Platte  near  the  southern 
boundary.  One  Hundred  and  Two  river  touches  the  northeastern  corner, 
but  deflects  slightly  towards  the  west,  but  returns  and  then  flows  the  entire 
extent.  The  land  is  rolling.  Belts  of  natural  timber  are  found  along  the 
streams.  About  one-eighth  of  the  township  as  late  as  1880  was  timber  land. 
Limestone  and  freestone  are  found  in  great  abundance  along  the  streams. 
The  soil  is  rich  and  produces  bountiful  crops  each  year. 

EARLY  SETTLERS. 

The  following  were  among  the  first  settlers  who  invaded  this  town¬ 
ship  with  a  view  of  making  homes  for  themselves:  Jack  Brown,  1841  :  Gfl- 
lam  Bailey,  1841;  Judge  Charles  Myers.  1842;  Absolom  Rhoades,  1842: 
Dyer  Cash,  1842;  Henderson  Glenn,  1842;  James  Pennington,  1843:  Jude 
Thomas  Brown.  1844;  Byrd  Billings,  1850:  William  Goferth,  1841  ;  William 
Campbell,  1842:  Wright  Bailey,  1842;  Barnabus  Myers,  1842;  David 
Rhoades,  1842:  William  Smith,  1842:  Phillip  Boler,  1843;  Joseph  Blakely, 
1844;  Preston  Curnett,  1844:  Valentine  Korell,  1851. 

Sometime  prior  to  1850.  Frank  Conlin  settled  in  the  Narrows,  a  mile 
and  a  half  east  of  where  Barnard  now  stands.  Another  early  settler  was 
Isaac  Broderick,  of  Tennessee,  who  located  three  and  a  half  miles  west  of 
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Barnard.  Four  miles  to  the  west  of  Barnard  settled  Judge  Elijah  Shelton, 
who  emigrated  from  Indiana.  Joseph  Blagg  located  four  miles  west  of  Bar¬ 
nard.  In  1848  A.  J.  Dearing  came  from  Virginia,  stopped  in  Cooper  and 
Andrew  counties  for  a  while,  but  then  moved  to  the  divide,  two  and  a  half 
miles  west  from  Barnard,  but  a  year  later  removed  to  section  16,  where  he 
improved  a  claim.  In  1851,  James  F.  Hainey  emigrated  from  Kentucky  to 
Washington  township,  where  he  died  in  May,  1862.  P.  J.  Hainey,  his  son, 
lived  on  the  old  homestead  until  1874,  then  moved  to  Guilford,  Grant  town¬ 
ship,  and  still  later  to  Barnard.  Valentine  Korell  came  from  Prussia  in 
June,  1850,  arrived  in  New  York  August  4th,  and  went  to  St.  Louis;  March  1, 
1852,  he  settled  on  the  present  site  of  Barnard.  He  was  the  first  blacksmith 
in  Barnard  and  in  1881  was  mayor  of  the  town. 

A  NOVEL  MARRIAGE  FEE. 

At  a  very  early  day,  when  money  was  scarce  and  wild  honey  plentiful, 
a  worthy  couple  presented  themselves  before  Squire  Korell  for  marriage. 
They  had  no  money  and  wanted  to  trade  the  good  Squire  bees-wax  for  the 
marriage  fees,  to  which  the  justice  agreed,  if  taken  at  the  market  price. 
Upon  weighing  the  beeswax  it  was  only  found  to  be  worth  sixty  cents,  and 
the  legal  fee  was  one  dollar,  so  the  justice  said  he  could  not  marry  “on  time," 
as  it  would  not  be  legal  (?)  The  wouldbe  bride  then  in  a  pleading  manner 
asked  him,  “Squire,  will  you  not  marry  us  as  far  as  the  beeswax  goes?"  The 
Squire  gave  a  broad  smile  and  said  he  thought  there  was  enough  beeswax  to 
stick  them  together,  and  the  ceremony  proceeded,  and  the  happy  couple 
were  soon  on  their  way  as  man  and  wife  with  light  hearts. 

Aside  from  the  history  of  Barnard,  found  herein,  there  are  paragraphs 
concerning  schools  and  churches  and  lodges  of  this  township,  found  under 
their  proper  headings  in  the  general  chapters  of  this  work.  It  may  be  said, 
in  passing,  that  much  interest  is  taken  in  educational  affairs  in  Grant  township. 

The  population  of  Grant  township  in  1900,  according  to  the  United 
States  census,  was  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-seven.  The  chief 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  agriculture. 

TOWN  OF  BARNARD. 

Barnard,  the  only  town  or  village  in  Grant  township,  is  located  on  sec¬ 
tions  14  and  15,  township  62,  range  35.  and  was  platted  April  10,  1870,  by 
the  Barnard  City  Improvement  Company.  It  received  its  name  in  honor 
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of  J.  F.  Barnard,  the  superintendent  of  the  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council 
Bluffs  Railroad  Company.  The  land  was  originally  owned  by  J.  C.  Mc- 
Candliss.  A.  J.  Dearing,  Samuel  Stonehocker  and  John  McFarland.  A  town 
company  was  formed  by  A.  P.  Morehouse,  John  Strong,  John  McFarland, 
Samuel  Stonehocker  and  J.  F.  Barnard.  The  railroad  depot  was  built  in 
April,  1870.  The  platting  was  executed  by  Mr.  Brady  in  May,  1870.  The 
first  lot  was  sold  at  private  sale  to  James  U.  McKenzie,  in  the  early  part  of 
May.  Mr.  McKenzie  put  up  the  first  store  in  the  place  and  sold  the  first 
merchandise. 

The  first  public  sale  of  lots  occurred  May  14,  1870.  Soon  after,  Amos 
Baker  and  brother  put  up  a  store  building  and  opened  up  with  a  general  mer¬ 
chandise  stock.  The  next  to  embark  in  trade  were  Forrest  &  Shuff  and  about 
the  same  time  a  hotel  was  erected  and  opened  by  Samuel  Stonehocker.  In 
1873  a  blacksmith  shop  was  added  to  the  town  by  John  T.  Gamble.  The 
first  to  engage  in  the  livery  business  were  Davis  &  Stonehocker  in  1873. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  was  built  in  1874  and  the  Presbyterian 
church  was  built  in  1878.  The  school  house  was  erected  in  1873,  m  which 
year  the  first  school  was  taught.  In  1869  the  grist  mill  was  built  by  James 
C.  McCandliss.  An  excellent  dam  was  thrown  across  the  waters  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Two  river,  at  this  point,  its  cost  being  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

The  first  death  in  Barnard  was  Oliver  Britton,  in  July,  1871. 

The  first  birth  in  the  town  was  a  daughter  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Eaton,  in  the  summer  of  1871. 

Barnard  is  situated  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Two 
river  and  is  the  center  of  an  extremely  wealthy  farming  section.  It  is  also 
the  center  of  a  large  retail  trade  and  an  excellent  shipping  point.  As  far  back 
as  1882  there  were  twenty  thousand  bushels  of  grain  shipped  from  Barnard. 
The  town  was  incorporated  August  25,  1881,  when  it  had  a  population  of  five 
hundred.  The  first  trustees  of  the  town  were  V.  Korell,  H.  C.  Annan,  J. 
A.  Forrest,  Sr.,  J.  W.  Heath  and  Amos  Baker.  V.  Korell  was  the  first  mayor. 

Of  the  present  interests  of  Barnard  it  should  be  added  that  it  has  a 
population  of  four  hundred;  has  four  lodges,  four  churches  and  a  four- 
room  brick  school  house,  erected  about  1900.  The  other  general  interests  of 
Barnard  at  this  date  (spring  of  1910)  are: 

Banking — The  Barnard  State  Bank. 

Physicians — Dr.  M.  M.  Pollard  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Larrabee. 

Dentist — Otis  McMillen,  D.  D.  S.  ^ 

General  Dealers — Barnard  Mercantile  Company,  Stolling  &  Cook  Mer¬ 
cantile  Company. 
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Hardware  and  Implements — Campbell  &  Pollard. 

'  Implements  and  Coal — Samuel  Phillips. 

Hotel — W.  A.  Gardner,  proprietor. 

Livery — Kellogg  &  Goforth,  O.  O.  Silvers. 

Lumber — Farmers’  Lumber  Company. 

Grain — Charles  Moore. 

Stock  Dealer — Rasco,  Eaton  &  Campbell. 

Harness— Mr.  Butman. 

Jeweler — James  Stewart. 

Blacksmiths — Mr.  Mendenhall,  Milton  Powell,  William  Snyder. 

Millinery — Grace  Ellis. 

Drugs — G.  H.  Hargrave,  A.  W.  Bear. 

Meat  Markets — Rasco,  Eaton  &  Campbell. 

Veterinary — J.  L.  Gillett. 

Newspaper — Barnard  Bulletin. 

Restaurants — O.  O.  Silvers,  C.  C.  Allumbaugh. 

Barbers — Tulloch  Brothers. 

City  Scales  and  Coal — Charles  Badger. 

Draying  and  Ice  Dealer — Hager  &  Sells. 

Lodges— Odd  Fellows.  Masons,  Knights  of  Phythias  and  Modern 
Woodmen. 

Churches — Christian,  Church  of  Christ,  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  South. 

The  postmasters  who  have  served  at  this  point  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Barnard  office,  include  these  in  their  order,  as  near  as  can  now  be  deter¬ 
mined  :  Capt.  James  A.  Forest,  Jonas  Thompson,  M.  W.  Gavin,  J.  C.  Mc- 
Candliss,  C.  H.  Sidle,  A.  W.  Bear,  H.  C.  Bond,  James  McKnight,  Miss 
Fannie  Merrell.  It  is  a  fourth-class  office  and  has  four  rural  routes  running 
out  from  it  to  the  surrounding  country. 

The  present  mayor  of  the  incorporation  is  William  Woodhead. 

PRAIRIE  PARK. 

Before  the  platting  of  Barnard  there  was  a  small  hamlet — a  store  and 
postoffice — known  as  Prairie  Park,  situated  one  mile  south  of  Barnard.  The 
business  went  elsewhere  and  the  postoffice  was  removed  to  the  new  town 
of  Barnard. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


GREEN  TOWNSHIP. 

Green  township  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  county,  bordering  on  Atchi¬ 
son  county  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lincoln  and  Nodaway  townships, 
on  the  east  by  Polk  and  Nodaway  townships  and  on  the  south  by  Monroe. 
The  county  court  defined  its  bounds  at  their  June  14,  1866,  term  as  follows, 
in  substance :  Commencing  at  the  northeast  corner  of  section  20,  township 
65.  range  36.  thence  west  to  the  county  line  and  south  to  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  county,  thence  eleven  miles  east  and  north  to  place  of  beginning.  In 
1881  Monroe  township  was  made  from  parts  of  Green  and  Hughes  town¬ 
ships,  leaving  Green  less  territory.  Nodaway  township  having  been  taken 
off  from  Green  and  Atchison  in  1871.  At  this  date  Green  township  em¬ 
braces  about  sixty-seven  sections  of  land. 

The  Nodaway  river  courses  through  the  center  from  north  to  south, 
which  furnishes  plenty  of  water  and  drainage  for  farmers.  The  land  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Nodaway  ascends  gently  from  the  valley  toward  the  east, 
with  a  slight  elevation  to  the  north.  The  same  is  true  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river.  The  Nodaway  has  numerous  branches  or  creeks,  including  Bow¬ 
man's  branch,  Sand  creek.  Florida  creek  and  their  tributaries.  These  are  to 
the  east  side  of  Nodaway  valley,  but  on  the  west  are  found  those  beautiful 
streams,  the  Waterloo.  Jones.  Huff,  Wilson's,  Mineral  Spring  and  Burr  Oak- 
branches.  A  few  lakes  are  found  along  the  valley  of  the  Nodaway  in  close 
proximity  to  the  stream.  The  whole  township  is  made  up  of  fine  valley 
lands,  rolling  in  character,  but  not  subject  to  “wash."  The  portion  on  the 
east  of  the  river,  as  well  as  places  on  the  east  side  of  that  stream,  are  of  rich 
vegetable  mold  or  alluvial  soil.  It  is  the  best  soil  for  crops  in  Missouri.  In 
1880  it  was  carefully  estimated  that  about  one-tenth  of  the  territory  in  this 
township  was  covered  with  native  timber.  Along  Nodaway  river  and  Sand 
creek  there  is  an  abundance  of  building  stone.  Just  below  Quitman  coal  is 
found  in  paying  stratas.  The  veins  run  for  twenty  to  thirty  inches  in  thick¬ 
ness.  The  only  one  of  the  numerous  mill  sites  in  the  township  that  has  ever 
been  improved  is  the  one  at  Quitman,  where  a  mill  was  erected. 
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PIONEER  SETTLERS. 

It  seems  well  established  that  the  first  settlement  in  Green  township 
was  effected  in  1841  by  William  Bowman,  who  located  three  miles  south  of 
where  Dawson’s  mill  was  later  erected  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nodaway 
river.  He  took  a  claim  and  opened  a  farm  there,  hiring  Joseph  Hutson  to 
break  ten  acres  of  prairie  land  for  him.  The  price  paid  was  but  a  nominal 
one,  for  those  early  settlers  desired  near  neighbors  and  frequently  exchanged 
work  and  assisted  one  another.  Bowman  only  remained  two  seasons,  how¬ 
ever,  and  sold  to  James  Roberts  and  joined  the  emigrant  train  bound  for 
faraway  Oregon. 

In  1842  came  Elijah  Dodson,  who  settled  north  of  present  Quitman.  He 
pioneered  here  ten  years  and  then  moved  on  to  the  Pacific  coast.  He  had 
sons-in-law  named  John  Dawson.  Dennis  Dawson  (brothers)  and  John  Har¬ 
ris.  They  all  came  in  1842. 

In  1843  the  settlement  was  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  John  Porter, 
who  settled  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Dodson,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nodaway; 
he  remained  a  short  time  and  went  on  to  Oregon. 

The  oldest  pioneer  in  western  Nodaway  county  (in  1888)  said  he  had 
seen  as  many  as  sixty  wagons  a  day  going  by  to  the  Pacific  coast.  They 
went  in  companies  of  about  thirty  wagons,  for  protection  against  the  Indians, 
who  were  very  troublesome  west  of  the  Missouri  at  that  time. 

In  those  days  game  was  abundant,  including  elk,  deer,  wolves,  turkeys 
and  bears.  The  rifle  of  the  sure-shot  pioneer  brought  fresh  game  to  his 
door  almost  daily. 

Other  early  settlers  who  should  not  be  forgotten  on  the  pages  of  local 
history  include  Hiram  Lee.  of  this  township,  who  opened  a  claim  and  built 
the  first  gristmill  near  where  Quitman  now  stands.  He  sold  to  Rankin 
Russell,  and  moved  four  miles  south  and  there  took  up  a  second  claim.  Mr. 
Russell  tore  down  the  old  mill  and  in  its  stead  built  a  frame  grist  and  saw¬ 
mill. 

John  D.  Holt  laid  a  Mexican  war  land  warrant,  in  1849,  on  a  timbered 
quarter  section  of  land  about  five  miles  southeast  of  where  present  Quitman 
stands.  He  sold  it  in  1833  to  Joel  Albright. 

In  1849  William  R.  Holt  settled  three  miles  southwest  from  Quitman, 
purchasing  land  of  Richard  Miller. 

Other  early  comers  to  Green  township  were:  Joel  Albright,  1839  (  ?)  ; 
William  Bowman,  1841:  Jesse  Dodson.  1842;  Jesse  Roberts,  1842;  James 
Roberts,  1842:  John  Thomas,  1842;  William  Harris,  1842;  John  Porter. 
1843;  Tohn  Grooms,  1845;  Solomon  Shell.  1851  :  Richard  Miller. 
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HARD  WINTER  OF  1 849. 

All  of  the  early  accounts  seem  to  agree  that  the  winter  of  1849-50  was 
the  most  severe  and  fraught  with  the  most  snow  of  any  since  the  settlement 
of  Missouri.  It  was  once  related  by  William  V.  Skidmore,  of  the  village  of 
Skidmore,  that  he  used  to  take  three  yoke  of  big  oxen  to  draw  a  load  of  corn 
through  the  deep  snow  drifts.  It  was  impossible  to  tell  how  cold  it  was  as 
there  were  but  few,  if  indeed  any,  thermometers  in  the  county,  and  no  weather 
records  kept  in  northwestern  Missouri,  but  the  settlers  suffered  much  in  their 
huts  and  cabins,  many  of  which  had  been  hastily  erected  the  autumn  before 
this  memorable  winter.  As  they  looked  out  upon  the  drifting  snows  and  felt 
the  pinching  cold  they  must  have  been  reminded  of  the  more  comfortable 
homes  they  had  left  before  they  came  to  this  wild  frontier. 

Still  they  decided  to  remain  and  here  build  homes  for  themselves  and 
oncoming  families,  and  when  the  spring  sun  had  melted  away  the  fetters  of 
snow  and  ice  and  the  early  flowers  put  forth  their  shining  faces,  they  went 
forth  to  sow,  almost  forgetting  the  terrible  season  they  had  just  passed 
through. 

HAMLET  OF  FAIRVIEW. 

About  1875  this  hamlet  was  established  by  the  coming  of  John  Bilbv,  of 
Illinois,  and  he  bought  several  thousand  acres  of  land  which  he  later  enclosed 
as  a  great  pasture.  The  hamlet  was  four  miles  to  the  southwest  of  the  Quit- 
man  of  today.  Bilbv  &  Bird  put  up  the  first  building  for  a  dwelling.  John 
Bilbv  then  built  a  store  building  and  placed  in  it  a  good  stock  of  general  coun¬ 
try  merchandise.  A  blacksmith  shop  wras  added  to  the  village  and  three  or 
four  dwellings  were  built  west  of  the  store.  A  postoffice  was  established 
called  “Fairview”  and  John  Bilbv  was  appointed  postmaster.  The  site  of 
this  place  was  in  what  is,  or  used  to  be.  known  as  the  Whig  Valley  district, 
embracing  the  valley  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nodaway  river.  The  name  or¬ 
iginated  from  the  settlement  of  old-line  Whigs  three  miles  and  a  half  w?est 
of  Graham.  This  hamlet  has  long  since  been  defunct. 


TOWN  OF  QUITMAN. 

The  only  town  within  the  borders  of  Green  township,  at  present,  is  the 
sprightly  and  up-to-date  incorporation  of  Quitman,  which  dates  its  corporate 
history  from  February  8,  i88t.  It  is  situated  on  section  9,  township  26. 
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range  37,  and  was  platted  by  R.  Russell.  It  is  eleven  miles  west  of  Mary¬ 
ville  and  two  miles  north.  It  is  a  station  point  on  the  old  Nodaway  Valley 
railroad  and  is  finely  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nodaway  river.  Its 
location  is  sightly  and  picturesque,  high  and  overlooking  the  beautiful  and 
fertile  valley  of  the  Nodaway.  The  rolling  lands  of  Green  township  present 
a  charming  rural  landscape — a  feast  to  the  eye  in  midsummer  when  the  crops 
are  rolling  in  the  splendor  of  their  luxuriance.  In  autumn  time,  the  scene  is 

f  ' 

none  the  less  attractive,  for  then  the  leaves  of  the  forest  trees,  turning^ to 
amber  and  gold,  are  indeed  a  sight  worth  an  artist  to  behold. 

But  to  speak  further  of  the  section  where  Quitman  stands  today,  it  may 
be  said  that  originally  the  land  there  was  the  property  of  Hiram  Lee,  who 
entered  the  same,  but  subsequently  sold  to  R.  R.  Russell,  the  founder  of  the 
town,  who  platted  it  in  1856.  At  first  it  was  called  Russellville,  but  later 
was  changed  to  Quitman,  in  honor  of  Gen.  John  A.  Quitman,  once  governor 
of  Mississippi.  Judge  Neal  was  surveyor  when  this  place  was  platted.  Lot 
No.  8,  in  block  12,  w  as  the  first  town  lot  sold  and  the  purchaser  was  William 
Emmerson. 

Prior  to  the  platting,  Hiram  Lee  had  a  log  cabin  on  the  land,  as  did 
also  Wiley  Tracy.  William  Emmerson  put  in  a  stock  of  goods,  the  first  in 
the  place. 

Mr.  Russell  built  the  first  brick  building  and  used  it  for  a  store.  Isaac 
T.  Jones,  Meredith  Tanner  and  Joel  Albright  were  pioneers  in  Quitman  and 
were  variously  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  new  town. 

In  1859  a  sawmill  was  erected  by  Reese  &  Sellers  and  a  blacksmith  shop 
was  put  in  operation  by  C.  R.  Hardesty.  In  1858  a  bridge  was  built  over  the 
waters  of  the  Nodaway  river  at  this  point. 

In  1869  a  grist-mill  was  added  to  the  town's  interests. 

In  1880.  during  the  month  of  April,  the  town  was  visited  by  a  disas¬ 
trous  fire  which  burned  all  the  buildings  on  Broadway,  the  main  street,  except 
twro  business  houses.  All  were  rebuilt,  however,  in  quick  time. 

The  first  postmaster  of  the  town  was  Mr.  Russell,  the  founder.  The 
Nodaway  Valley  railroad  was  built  to  Quitman  in  1880.  In  the  year  i88t 
there  were  twenty-one  buildings  erected  in  Quitman  to  be  used  for  dwellings 
and  ten  business  houses. 

Upon  the  advent  of  the  railroad  the  citizens  set  about  incorporating  the 
place  and  the  county  court  granted  it.  The  first  board  of  trustees  were  John 
Gray,  James  W.  Wyke.  Charles  A.  Radford,  David  Kimble  and  James  W. 
Wedd’e  V 
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A  Masonic  lodge  was  chartered  at  Quitman  May  30,  i860 — see  Masonic 
history  elsewhere,  with  other  fraternal  societies.  The  Odd  Fellows  organized 
a  lodge  here  in  June,  1873. 

In  1871  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  was  organized  at  Quitman,  and 
the  same  is  treated  in  the  chapter  on  Churches  of  the  County. 

In  1900  the  United  States  census  gave  the  population  of  Quitman  as  be¬ 
ing  four  hundred ;  at  present  it  is  believed  that  it  is  not  so  many  by  about  fifty. 
The  business  and  social  interests  are  now : 

Bank — The  Farmers. 

General  dealer — Fred  Wright. 

Groceries — William  Manorgan. 

Meats — James  Melton,  William  Manorgan. 

Restaurants — James  Melton,  R.  H.  Smith,  James  Kraft. 

Live  stock — Quitman  Live  Stock  Company,  Nodaway  Valley  Cattle  Com¬ 
pany,  Samuel  Robbins. 

Mill— ‘The  Old  Brick.” 

Physician— Dr.  F.  M.  Ryan. 

Lodges — Masonic,  Odd  Fellows,  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 
Postmaster — A.  C.  Parshall. 

School  house — A  two-story,  four-room,  erected  about  1885. 

Hotel — The  Branson  House. 

Hardware  and  implements — Fred  Wright. 

Lumber — C.  J.  Reece. 

Harness — Fred  Wright. 

Livery — Parker  &  Browning. 

Blacksmith — R.  H.  Smith. 

/ 

Cream  stations — Fred  Wright,  and  the  Omaha  Company. 

Churches — Methodist  Episcopal,  Christian,  Mennonites. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


HOPKINS  TOWNSHIP. 

Forty  sections  of  Nodaway  county  land,  lying  on  the  north  line  of  the 
county  and  state,  and  the  second  tier  of  townships  from  the  east  line  of  this 
county,  constitute  what  is  known  as  Hopkins  civil  township.  On  its  west  is 
Atchison  township,  on  the  south  Union  township,  and  on  the  east  is  Inde¬ 
pendence  township. 

The  records  of  the  county  court  for  November  7,  1871,  has  the  following 
petition  and  order  of  court  organizing  and  defining  the  boundaries  of  Hop¬ 
kins  township,  then  and  there  created  by  order  of  court : 

“Now  comes  Samuel  McFarland,  et  al,  and  files  a  petition  in  this  court, 
praying  for  an  order  of  the  court,  to  divide  Union  township,  commencing  at 
the  south  corner  of  section  19,  township  66,  range  35;  thence  running  due 
east  on  the  section  line  to  the  east  boundary  of  said  township,  the  north  part 
of  the  organized  township  to  be  known  and  designated  as  Hopkins  township, 
in  said  county  and  that  the  south  part  be  known  as  Union  township  in  said 
county  and  that  the  voting  precinct  in  said  township  be  known  as  Hop¬ 
kins,  all  of  which  may  be  maturely  considered  by  the  court,  and  ordered  that 
the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  be  granted,  as  requested  in  said  petition;  and  it 
is  further  ordered  by  the  court  that  the  voting  precinct  of  Union  township  be 
changed  from  Xenia  to  Pickering,  in  Union  township.” 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

One  Hundred  and  Two  river,  with  its  numerous  tributaries,  water  this 
township.  The  river  flows  through  the  township  a  little  west  of  the  middle, 
and  in  the  north  portion  of  the  territory  divides  into  three  branches  known 
as  Eastern,  Middle  and  Western  forks.  Beard's  creek  flows  into  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Two  river  from  the  northeast.  Nodaway  branch  flows  through  the 
southeastern  corner  of  the  township.  Several  small  lakes  lie  along  the  valley 
close  to  the  river.  The  general  face  of  this  township  is  rolling  in  the  north- 
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western  portion,  while  other  sections  are  quite  level.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  good  limestone  for  building  uses  and  here  and  there  indications  of  coal. 
The  soil  is  exceptionally  fertile  and  produces  wonderful  crops  of  grain,  grass 
and  vegetables. 


THE  PIONEER  SETTLERS. 

In  the  later  years  there  is  always  much  interest  in  know  ing  who  settled 
first  in  a  township  or  county,  also  where  they  came  from  and  at  what  place  they 
first  sought  to  make  for  themselves  homes.  With  this  in  view,  the  historian 
will  trace  the  comings  and  goings  of  some  of  the  earliest  persons  to  invade 
and  develop  this  township. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  William  Broyles  was  the  first  person  to 
effect  settlement  in  what  is  now  known  as  Hopkins  township.  He  settled  in 
1843  011  the  east  side  °f  the  Mowery  branch  in  White  Oak  Grove.  Two.  or 
possibly  three,  years  later  came  John  Kimball  to  the  junction  of  One  Hundred 
and  Two  river  and  its  branch,  about  one  mile  north  of  where  the  town  of 
Hopkins  now  stands.  The  next  settler  was  Washington  Downing,  two  miles 
southeast  of  present  Hopkins.  Next  came  David  J.  Weit,  settling  three  miles 
to  the  southeast  of  Hopkins.  The  next  to  settle  in  the  township  was  probably 
James  Hinkle,  who  opened  a  claim  two  miles  southeast  of  Hopkins  on  land 
now  known  as  the  G.  W.  Sturgeon  farm.  Berry  Miller  and  John  Dunkin, 
William  Cook,  John  Elliott  and  William  Tolliver,  also  David  Locke  and  B. 
F.  Rader,  located  in  the  township  very  soon  after  the  above  pioneers  came. 
Charles  Carson  settled  on  the  Iowa  state  line  in  the  corner  of  this  township. 
A  little  to  the  west  of  Carson  was  Henry  Stein.  Edward  Spencer  and  Mark 
Murphy  located  on  the  Iowa  line  west  of  Stein.  Isaiah  Wilcox  and  Edward 
Spencer  were  real  Nimrods  and  gained  their  livelihood  by  hunting,  fishing  and 
trapping. 

Jefferson  Sturgeon  settled  about  two  miles  south  of  where  Hopkins 
stands  today.  To  the  west  of  Hopkins  two  or  more  miles  was  the  Cox  set¬ 
tlement,  that  began  as  early  as  1850.  Judge  Morehouse  at  a  very  early  date 
settled  about  five  miles  southwest  of  Hopkins  and  Joseph  Hall  opened  a 
farm  in  the  same  neighborhood.  Homer  Aldridge  and  Augustus  Aldridge 
settled  in  the  same  locality.  These  constituted  about  all  of  what  may  properly 
he  termed  “early  settlers’’  in  Hopkins  township. 

The  schools,  churches,  lodges,  etc.,  of  the  township  will  be  treated  in  the 
general  chapters  of  this  work  under  their  respective  headings. 


NODAWAY  COUNTY,  MISSOURI. 


TOWN  OF  HOPKINS. 

Hopkins,  the  only  trading  place  within  the  township  bearing  the  same 
name,  and  which  was  named  after  A.  L.  Hopkins,  then  superintendent  of  the 
Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs  Railroad  Company,  is  situated  a 
half  mile  to  the  east  of  the  East  fork  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Two  river. 
It  dates  its  platting  from  1870  and  its  survey  was  completed  in  the  spring  of 
1871.  William  Brady,  of  Jefferson  township,  executed  the  survey  of  the 
town  plat.  The  company  that  platted  the  place  was  composed  of  Roseberry  & 
Morehouse,  the  railroad  company,  Colonel  Strong,  of  St.  Joseph,  and  S.  Mc¬ 
Farland. 

EARLY  BUSINESS  INTERESTS. 

The  town  of  Hopkins  was  incorporated  October  21,  1872.  and  the  first 
board  of  trustees  was  composed  of  W.  W.  Kennison,  chairman,  Judge  E. 
Dunlin,  William  H.  Cochrane  and  B.  S.  Martin.  The  first  building  erected 
was  a  boarding  house  built  by  Thomas  Gladman.  The  pioneer  firm  was  Don- 
lin  Brothers,  who  began  business  in  1871.  Porter,  Girard  &  Hughes  erected 
a  drug  store  in  1871.  The  first  dry  goods  were  handled  by  Mr.  Robinson, 
who  erected  a  suitable  store  building. 

The  first  business  houses  were  all  on  the  west  side  of  the  railroad,  but 
it  was  soon  found  that  for  safety  the  business  must  soon  go  a  block  farther  to 
the  east,  which  it  did.  Edward  Wolfers  was  first  to  build  a  brick  building 
on  the  east  side  of  the  tracks  and  embarked  in  the  dry  goods  and  grocery  trade. 

In  1871  William  R.  Johnston  built  the  Johnston  House,  on  Roseberry 
street,  and  commenced  keeping  a  good  hotel.  About  the  same  date  Mr. 
Crouch  built  the  Hopkins  House,  but  sold  out  to  David  Bender.  Still  later 
the  Central  House  was  opened  by  a  Mr.  Kinson.  Plants  Brothers  established 
the  first  banking  house. 

In  speaking  of  “First  Events,”  Rev.  Morton  used  to  say:  “I  preached 
the  first  sermon,  married  the  first  couple  and  traded  the  first  horses  in  Hop¬ 
kins.”  The  first  school  was  taught  by  Miss  Emma  Rose,  from  Michigan.  The 
first  church  erected  in  the  town  was  the  Methodist  Episcopal;  the  second 
church  wras  the  Presbyterian  and  the  third  the  United  Brethren,  who  later 
sold  their  property  to  the  Baptist  denomination. 

A  cornet  band  was  organized  in  the  town  during  the  month  of  February. 
1874,  and  has  ever  been  an  adjunct  of  the  sprightly  young  city,  which  now 
is  second  in  rank  in  population  in  Nodaway  county,  Burlington  Junction  com¬ 
ing  third. 
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BUSINESS  INTERESTS  OF  I9IO. 

The  business  and  social  interest  of  Hopkins  in  1910  are  as  follows: 
Banking — The  Bank  of  Hopkins  and  the  Farmers  Bank. 

Hotel — The  Linville. 

Grocers — A.  C.  Monroe,  O.  A.  Edmonson,  F.  A.  Chaney. 

General  dealers — Wolfers  Mercantile  Company,  A.  F.  Bemert  &  Com¬ 
pany,  T.  H.  Shinnabarger. 

Meat  markets — A.  Kysar  &  Son,  O.  Wheeler. 

Lumber  yards — Jackson  &  Sherry,  H.  A.  Dalby  &  Company. 

Live  stock- — Charles  Bebout. 

Opera  Hall. 

Grain  dealers — J.  F.  Robb. 

Livery  barns — M.  A.  Hamm  &  Son,  Ira  Gray. 

Hardware — Mutti  &  Brown,  Saylor,  Gordon  Company. 

Real  estate  and  insurance  dealers— T.  W.  Williams,  William  French, 
Frank  Melick ;  all  do  more  or  less  insurance  business. 

Clothing — B.  Wooldridge  &  Son. 

Produce — L.  M.  Hewett. 

Millinery — Mrs.  F.  O.  Black,  Mrs.  M.  Caffrav. 

Milling — Wolfers  Mercantile  Company. 

Newspaper — The  Hopkins  Journal. 

Photographs — Mrs.  Byron  Griffith. 

Lawyers — S.  E.  Browne. 

Druggists- — Martin  &  Bowman,  E.  A.  Hedinger.  “Owl  Pharmacy.’’ 
Restaurants — Jacob  Haaf,  Jacob  Louden. 

Harness— A.  C.  McMaster. 

Jeweler — R.  B.  Luce. 

Shoemaker — Charles  Chaney. 

Blacksmiths — Charles  Tracy,  Paul  Liapple. 

Lodges — Odd  Fellows,  Masons,  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

Churches — Methodist  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Christian  and  Baptist. 
Physicians — D.  A.  Sargent,  C.  W.  Kirk,  S.  D.  Large.  Thomas  Lafayette. 
Justice  of  the  Peace- — James  Ewing. 

Mayor — C.  E.  Donlin. 

Dentist — Ed.  Miller,  D.  D.  S. 

The  postmasters  who  have  thus  far  served  at  Hopkins’  office  are  Samuel 
Brown.  T.  W.  Porter.  John  Nixon,  John  Donlin,  J.  H.  Sayler,  C.  K.  Allen. 
S.  F.  Wible  I.  N.  Strawn.  W.  L.  Moorehead. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


HUGHES  TOWNSHIP. 

•Hughes  township  is  situated  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  Nodaway 
county  and  comprises  about  sixty-two  sections  of  most  excellent  farming 
lands.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Nodaway  river,  dividing  this  county 
from  Holt  county,  on  the  north  by  Monroe  and  Polk  townships,  on  the  east 
by  White  Cloud  township  and  on  the  south  by  the  Andrew  county  line. 

Hughes  was  one  of  the  original  sub-divisions  of  Nodaway  county  and 
covered  a  much  larger  scope  of  country  than  it  does  now.  At  the  April  term 
of  county  court  in  1845  the  following  order  of  court  appears  of  record: 

“All  that  territory  within  the  following  limits  shall  be  called  and  known 
as  Hughes  township,  to-wit :  Beginning  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Atchison 
township;  thence  southward  on  the  line  dividing  Nodaway  county  from  Atch¬ 
ison  and  Holt  counties  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Nodaway  county. 
Thence  east  on  the  line  dividing  Nodaway  and  Andrew  counties  to  the  divide 
between  Nodaway  river  and  White  Cloud.  Thence  north  on  said  divide 
till  it  intersects  Atchison  township/’ 

Subsequently  (  1866)  the  township  was  again  changed  and  cut  down. 
Still  later,  Monroe  township  was  formed  out  of  territory  which  was  originally 
included  in  Hughes  and  Green  townships. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

The  numerous  creeks  and  the  Nodaway  river  afford  an  excellent  drain¬ 
age  for  this  territory.  Among  the  creeks  may  be  mentioned  the  Halifax, 
Rain.  Elkhorn.  McDowell  branch  and  Bagiev  branch.  Wolf  Hollow  empties 
into  the  Elkhorn  and  runs  toward  the  northwest,  and  the  Little  Elkhorn 
empties  into  the  main  Elkhorn. 

The  land  of  Hughes  township  is  gently  rolling  for  the  most  part,  and 
the  streams  are  skirted  with  considerable  native  timber,  though  not  nearly  so 
much  as  was  found  when  the  county  was  first  settled.  The  landscape  scenery 
is  unsurpassed  in  this  section  of  Missouri. 
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The  soil  is  of  the  richest  character  and  stands  both  rain  and  dryness  to 
a  wonderful  degree.  The  township,  one  of  the  oldest  farming  sections  in  the 
county,  presents  unusual  attractions  for  the  farmer,  the  stock  raiser  and 
horticulturist.  The  streams  and  springs  found  gushing  out  here  and  there 
over  the  territory  of  the  township  afford  abundant  water  for  man  and  beast. 
Coal,  lime,  rock  and  sand  of  excellent  grades  are  to  be  had  from  but  a  little 
distance  beneath  the  surface.  As  a  corn  and  grass  growing  belt  there  is 
none  to  surpass  it  in  all  Missouri.  Farmers  away  back  in  1880,  before  the 
science  of  agriculture  had  brought  to  light  so  many  modern  ideas  connected 
with  tilling,  reported  and  backed  by  affidavit  the  fact  of  producing  as  high 
as  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  Improved  grades  of  all  kinds 
of  stock  have  been  imported  and  raised  with  great  profit  to  the  husbandmen 
in  the  last  twenty  years  and  more.  The  first  Shorthorn  bull  ever  exhibited  in 
Nodaway  county  was  shown  at  the  county  fair  by  H.  C.  Linville,  of  near  Gra¬ 
ham.  Contentment  seems  to  reign  almost  supreme  among  the  farmers  of  this 
wealthy  portion  of  the  county. 

A  TRADITION. 

Tradition  says  that  the  Elkhorn  creek  of  this  township  derived  its  name 
from  the  fact  of  a  very  large  elk  having  been  killed  at  an  early  date  near  the 
stream,  and  his  horns  were  placed  by  the  huntsman  in  the  branches  of  a  tree 
and  remained  there  several  years,  giving  rise  to  the  name  of  Elkhorn  to  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  later,  when  naming  streams,  this  creek  took  its 
name  from  these  immense  horns.  A  very  plausible  theory  indeed. 

THE  EARLY  SETTLERS. 

The  first  white  man  to  invade  the  wilds  of  Hughes  township,  as  now 
known,  as  well  as  the  first  in  all  Nodaway  county,  w7as  Isaac  Hogan,  referred 
to  at  length  in  the  “Early  Settlement”  chapter.  Before  going  into  the  details 
of  settlement  in  this  township,  the  reader’s  attention  is  called  to  a  list  of  many 
of  the  hardy  pioneers  who  located  here,  with  the  dates  at  which  they  made 
settlement  in  what  is  now  Hughes  township : 

In  the  year  1839,  Isaac  and  Daniel  Hogan,  Richard  Taylor  and  Robert 
M.  Stewart,  Benj.  Owens. 

In  the  year  1840,  Lorenzo  Dow*  Yinsonhaler,  Wesley  Jenkins,  James 
Finch,  Thomas  Finch,  Humphrey  Finch.  Joel  Hedgepath,  Lewis  Hedgepath, 
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James  Linville,  James  Waumick,  Nathaniel  Finch,  Joseph  Hough,  Elijah 
Bunten,  Huntsucker,  Henshaw,  Cornelius  Brackney,  Henry  C.  Linville, 
Marion  Linville. 

In  the  year  1841,  Dr.  J.  W.  Morgan,  Jacob  Vinsonhaler,  George  Vin- 
sonhaler,  D.  M.  Vinsonhaler,  Mr.  Pickerells,  Daniel  Martin. 

In  the  year  1842,  Andrew  Brown,  John  Brown,  Jacob  Brown,  Josiah 
Brown,  Wilson  Brown. 

In  the  year  1843,  Barlett  Curl,  James  Curl,  Peter,  James,  William,  Peter, 
Jr.,  and  Martin  Noffsinger,  John  Isom,  John  Clarke,  William  Glaze,  John 
W  right. 

In  the  year  1844,  Mr.  Cox,  Thomas  Cox,  Joel  Stowe,  William  Stowe, 
William  Broyles,  and  Jefferson  Ragsdell  in  1845. 

From  an  able,  interesting,  public  address  given  at  Graham,  July  4,  1879, 
by  Dr.  J.  W.  Morgan,  the  following  extracts  are  taken,  as  they  contain  valu¬ 
able  early  settlement  facts  concerning  Hughes  township  and  as  such  should 
be  preserved  in  book  form : 

During  the  fall  of  1841  Lorenzo  Dow  Vinsonhaler  left  Ross  county, 
Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  home  in  the  West.  Sometime  during  the 
fall  following,  he,  in  company  with  Harvey  Dillon,  found  the  Nodaway  river 
and  took  claims  on  the  east  side  of  that  stream.  Dillon  remained  a  number 
of  years,  built  a  log  house  and  broke  and  fenced  some  prairie  land.  Having 
brought  some  apple  seeds  with  him,  he  started  a  seedling  nursery  and  put 
out  an  orchard  numbering  two  hundred  trees,  which  was  at  last  accounts 
bearing  delicious  fruit.  Vinsonhaler  laid  claim  to  the  tract  later  owned 
by  Judge  William  Seeper.  He  broke  land  and  the  following  year  planted 
corn.  After  two  years  he  sold  out  and  accompanied  John  C.  Fremont’s  ex¬ 
plorers  to  California;  was  lost  in  the  mountains  for  a  great  while,  where  many 
of  the  party  perished  from  cold  and  hunger.  After  their  supplies  were  ex¬ 
hausted,  they  lived  on  the  flesh  of  mules  that  had  frozen  to  death  or  died  from 
starvation.  He  accompanied  Fremont  to  Washington  City  and  was  a  witness 
in  his  behalf  in  an  investigation  ordered  by  the  authorities  at  Washington 
during  President  Polk’s  administration.  His  testimony  relieved  General  Fre¬ 
mont  from  censure.  He  afterward  returned  to  California,  where  his  eyes 
were  closed  in  death  many  years  ago. 

Sometime  during  the  fall  of  1840  Elijah  Bunton,  James  Bryant  and 
Harvey  White  explored  the  White  Cloud  country  and  took  claims.  In  those 
days  all  that  was  necessary  to  be  owner  of  a  tract  of  land  as  large  as  one  de¬ 
sired  was  to  lay  claim  to  it.  The  manner  of  procuring  a  title  in  fee  simple 
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was  to  cut  down  four  trees  and  chop  them  off  and  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
house.  Whether  the  cabin  was  ever  completed  or  not,  it  constituted  a  claim 
that  all  honorable  men  respected.  In  the  mind  of  the  pioneer,  anv  man  who 
would  attempt  to  intrude,  or,  as  they  termed  it,  “jump  a  claim;  was  looked 
upon  as  a  thief. 

Elijah  Bunten  was  a  professional  claim  taker.  The  first  claim  he  se¬ 
lected  was  01  the  west  side  of  White  Cloud ;  his  claim  included  all  the  timber 
land  on  that  side  of  the  creek.  He  built  a  log  cabin  near  where  the  residence 
of  Marion  Woodard  now  stands,  cleared  off  a  few  acres  of  timber  and 
raised  a  crop  or  two  of  corn.  Meantime,  he  took  additional  claims,  some  on 
the  Nodaway  river  and  one  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Florida.  In  the  fall  of 
1840  he  sold  his  claim  on  the  White  Cloud  to  Mijamin  Byers,  and  then  built 
a  cabin  on  Florida  creek. 

Bunten  was  an  energetic  fellow,  and  when  he  had  disposed  of  his 
interests  in  one  part  of  the  county,  he  made  it  his  business  to  attract  attention 
any  way  he  could  from  it  and  center  it  on  his  present  claim.  Soon  after  leav¬ 
ing  White  Cloud.  Burt  Whitten  passed  by  his  cabin  and  enquired  the  way  to 
White  Cloud  country.  Bunten  knew  all  about  it,  but  advised  him  to  stop 
there  and  buy  his  claim.  Whitten  asked  him  what  kind  of  a  country  it  was 

over  on  the  White  Cloud.  He  was  answered,  “It’s  a  d - cl,  broken,  barren. 

fertile  country.”  When  asked  what  he  meant  by  “fertile.”  he  said  :  “Fertile — 
that  means  a  d - — d  long  ways  from  market.”  Whitten  changed  his  pro¬ 

gramme  and  bought  a  claim  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Florida — all  the  timber 
land  there — which  was  for  many  years  known  at  Whittens  Grove.  Bunten 
moved  to  Oregon  soon  after,  where  he  engaged  in  the  claim  business  again. 
He  died  there  in  1869. 

Harvey  White  pitched  his  tent  on  land  later  owned  by  Richard  Boat¬ 
wright.  White  was  a  son-in-law  of  Bunten.  After  a  few  years  he  sold  to  Mr. 
Guy  and  went  to  Oregon. 

Jim  Bryant  was  one-fourth  Indian  and,  therefore,  would  do  but  little 
work,  but  traded  and  drank  and  hunted  some.  He  laid  claim  to  all  the 
timber  on  the  east  side  of  White  Cloud,  south  of  the  Saunders  school  house 

These  three  families  on  White  Cloud  and  Dave  Vinsonhaler  and  Harvey 
Dillon  were  the  only  white  people  in  Nodaway  county  during  the  winter  of 
1839-40.  Sometime  early  in  the  spring  of  1840  Isaac  Hogan  (the  first  white 
settler)  moved  his  family  from  Platte  county.  Missouri,  and  occupied  the  log 
house  he  had  built  the  year  before. 

During  the  winter  of  1839-40  the  country  around  Graham  was  visited 
by  many  who  were  wanting  homes ;  although  the  winter  was  cold  and  stormy. 
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these  energetic  spirits  braved  the  difficulties,  though  they  met  with  fewer 
obstacles  in  winter  than  in  summer.  During  the  winter  the  streams  were 
bridged  with  ice,  which  enabled  them  to  effect  a  crossing  at  many  points  which 
could  not  be  crossed  during  the  warmer  season.  Among  the  number  who 
explored  during  the  winter  were  James  Finch.  Nathaniel  Finch,  Thomas 
Finch,  James  Huff  and  Wesley  Jenkins,  the  last  being  foreman  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Jenkins  purchased  the  claim  of  “Old  Bunten,”  consisting  of  all  the 
timber  that  afterward  belonged  to  Martin  Palmer,  Orville  Graves,  William 
Looker  and  James  Kyle,  and  all  the  prairie  land  on  the  north  side  of  Rain 
creek.  He  had  a  large  family  at  one  time,  but  many  are  dead  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  moved  beyond  the  Rock  mountains. 

Thomas  Finch  settled  on  the  land  formerly  owned  by  E.  M.  Gardner, 
built  a  small  cabin,  fenced  and  broke  a  few  acres.  In  the  winter  of  1841-42 
he  imagined  that  it  would  be  nice  to  own  slaves,  and  accordingly  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Col.  I.  N.  Prather,  father  of  James  Prather,  of  Maryville, 
trading  his  fine  land  for  a  couple  of  Africans.  The  Colonel  was  shrewd 
enough  in  the  trade,  giving  him  some  half-witted  darkies  for  valuable  land. 
Finch  was  elated — felt  wealthy.  As  he  expressed  himself.  “I  have  had  my 
trap  set  for  a  couple  of  negroes,  and  now  I  have  got  them."  He  knew  noth¬ 
ing  about  negroes  and  was  unable  to  dispose  of  them  on  any  terms.  This  is 
the  first  instance  of  a  pioneer  being  “scooped"  in  Nodaway  county.  In  the 
spring  of  1842  he  moved  to  Platte  county,  where  he  laid  his  body  down  in 
that  sleep  that  knows  no  waking. 

Nathaniel  Finch,  Joseph  Huff,  Thomas  Cox,  William  Stevens,  a  Mr. 
Henshaw,  William  Thomas.  James  Waumic  and  Ben  Owens  composed  the 
families  of  this  entire  neighborhood,  and  they  were  sixty  miles  distant  from 
any  other  white  persons,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  few  settlers  on  the 
White  Cloud.  How  isolated  and  lonely  was  their  situation,  without  roads, 
mills,  workshops,  mechanics,  or  mail  facilities — deprived  of  almost  every¬ 
thing  that  we  deem  essential  to  our  happiness,  comfort  and  well  being.  Not 
a  foot  of  land  had  been  dedicated  for  a  last  resting  place  for  the  body  when 
the  toils  of  life  were  ended;  without  shroud  or  coffin,  the  idols  of  the  house¬ 
holds  had  to  be  committed  to  the  cold  earth,  no  stone  or  monument  to  mark 
the  spot  where  earthly  flowers  had  faded  and  were  mouldering  to  dust.  Yet, 
they  carried  with  them  the  Bible  promises  treasured  up  in  honest  hearts,  and 
when  the  shadow  fell  upon  them,  and  the  rumbling  clods  were  hiding  for¬ 
ever  from  their  view  earth's  treasures,  its  words  whispered  of  “love  in 
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heaven,  the  home  of  angels,  and  joys  too  pure  to  die,”  and  in  faith  they  braved 
all  trials  and  struggled  on,  until  many  have  been  called  to  rest  from  their 
labors  on  earth,  and  we  trust  have  ascended  the  mountain  where  eternal 
sunshine  settles  on  the  head. 


EARLY  MILLS. 

The  nearest  saw  or  grist-mill  was  on  Blacksnake  creek  where  the  thriv¬ 
ing  city  of  St.  Joseph  now  stands.  It  was  only  a  small  one-horse  affair. 
There  was  also  a  mill  on  the  Platte  river,  near  “  Old  Agency  Ford,”  known 
as  Kibby’s  mill.  For  several  years  these  mills  furnished  the  pioneers  with 
bread  stuffs.  As  was  the  usual  custom,  some  two  or  three  neighbors  would 
join  and  take  thirty  or  forty  bushels  of  corn  (wheat  was  not  thought  of) 
and  on  their  return  the  entire  neighborhood  was  supplied.  Then  it  came  the 
turn  of  another  to  go,  and  their  borrowings  had  to  be  paid.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  all  kept  fresh  bread  stuffs.  It  usually  consumed  a  week’s  time  to  go  to 
mill  and  return,  and  it  was  through  such  difficulties  as  these  that  this  fair 
county  was  developed. 

In  1843-4  Andrew  Brown  bought  the  Hogan  land  and  built  a  small  mill 
on  the  Elkhorn,  just  east  of  Brown's  spring.  This  was  a  great  relief,  as  it 
was  nearby,  though  even  then  men  and  boys  rode  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  on 
a  sack  of  corn  laid  across  the  horse,  and  returned  home  the  same  day,  feeling 
that  it  was  a  small  job  going  to  mill.  Andrew  Brown  afterward  laid  out 
the  town  of  Graham,  calling  it  Jacksonville.  In  1858  or  1859  the  Missouri 
Legislature  changed  the  name  to  Graham,  so  that  the  town  and  postoffice 
would  be  the  same.  In  1845  ^ie  Bridgewater  mills  were  built  by  Moore  & 
Cock,  which  was  indeed  a  valuable  acquisition. 

For  many  years  there  were  no  doctors  north  of  Savannah,  the  people 
having  to  do  the  best  they  could  in  case  of  sickness. 

What  kind  of  people  were  these  early  settlers?  Well,  they  were  moral 
people,  who  reverenced  the  laws  of  God  and  this  country.  They  did  not 
desecrate  the  Sabbath  day.  The  rivers  and  creeks  were  not  lined  with  fish¬ 
erman  on  Sundays,  as  they  are  now.  And  although  game  was  plentiful,  the 
quietude  of  the  Sabbath  was  not  rendered  hideous  by  the  crack  of  the  rifle 
or  shot  gun.  Some  went  to  church  or  Sunday  school,  while  others  visited 
their  neighbors.  There  were  no  church  buildings,  so  they  worshipped  at 
private  houses  in  winter  and  under  the  shade  of  lofty  trees,  “God’s  first 
temples.”  in  the  summer  time. 
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The  pioneers  raised  flax  and  hemp,  and  the  female  portion  spun  thread 
and  yarn,  and  wove  it  into  cloth  of  which  garments  were  made.  There  was 
no  talk  of  “store  clothes”  in  those  days. 

TOWN  OF  GRAHAM. 

The  only  town  within  Hughes  township  is  Graham,  situated  eighteen 
miles  from  Maryville,  two  miles  east  of  the  Nodaway  river  and  upon  Elk- 
horn  creek.  It  was  laid  out  in  1856  by  Andrew  Brown,  and  originally  con¬ 
sisted  of  four  blocks,,  but  in  1858  Brown  laid  out  an  addition.  About  the 
same  date  Linville  addition  to  Graham  was  platted  by  Abraham  and  Henry 
Linville.  In  1858  there  were  but  two  stores,  dealers  in  general  merchandise, 
one  kept  by  Burns  &  White  and  the  other  by  McFadden  &  Daugherty.  Brand 
&  Welch  conducted  a  drug  store  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Woodard  ran  a  hotel.  At 
that  day,  as  well  as  for  years  before,  there  was  a  grist  and  saw-mill  operated 
by  Wilson  &  Brown.  This  mill  first  directed  the  public's  notice  toward 
Graham. 

The  town  boasts  of  the  first  house  for  public  worship  within  the  county, 
the  church,  handsome  for  that  date,  was  built  in  1856  and  was  built  jointly 
by  various  denominations.  For  further  church  history,  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  chapter  on  churches  in  this  volume. 

Graham  was  known  as  Jacksonville  from  the  first  until  changed  to 
Graham  by  law  in  1859.  A  few  years  before  the  platting  of  the  town,  a 
postoffice  was  secured  for  the  community.  This  office  was  kept  a  half 
mile  north  of  present  Graham.  It  was  called  Graham  in  honor  of  Col.  Amos 
Graham,  through  whom  it  was  established. 

Graham  was  incorporated  in  1871  and  now  has  a  population  of  about 
400.  It  is  beautifully  surrounded  by  timber  of  native  growth  and  is  within 
one  of  the  richest  farming  sections  in  northern  Missouri.  It  is  unfortunate 
in  being  an  inland  town  ;  the  railroad  running  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nodaway 
at  this  point,  has  somewhat  crippled  the  trade  of  the  place. 

The  springs  of  the  town  are  charming  and  valuable  as  a  means  of  w^ater 
supply.  Brown’s  and  Spencer  are  among  the  larger  springs  known  from 
pioneer  days. 

At  present  the  business  of  the  town  is  composed  of  the  following  con¬ 
cerns  : 

Bank — The  Citizens  Bank. 

General  dealers — Main  Line  Mercantile  Company,  J.  W.  Dougherty, 
Blood-SwTank  Mercantile  Company. 
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Hardware — E.  W.  Geyer  Hardware  Company,  O.  D.  Walker. 

Drugs — G.  D.  Mowry,  The  “Corner  Drug  Store,”  The  J.  H.  Poynter 
Stock. 

Livery — J.  E.  Black. 

Lumber  and  coal — P.  L.  Trapp  &  Son. 

Flour  and  feed — Johnston  &  Schmidt. 

Meats — Jacob  Eckles. 

Restaurant — J.  H.  Schmidt. 

Harness — Clyde  Long. 

Blacksmiths — J.  Judy,  King  Weddle. 

Shoemaker — Daniel  McGrew. 

Cream  depots — Maryville  Cream  Company,  David  Cole,  and  Clarinda 
Company. 

Justice  of  the  Peace- — J.  H.  Poynter. 

Mayor — B.  E.  Eschelman. 

Phone — Farmers  Mutual. 

Millinery — “Main  Line  Store.”  Mrs.  R.  H.  Swank. 

Physicians — Drs.  M.  M.  Rhoades,  E.  L.  Morgan,  W.  J.  Findley,  H.  S. 
Rowlett. 

Lodges — Odd  Fellows,  Masonic,  Woodmen  of  the  World  and  Yeoman 

The  school  house  at  Graham  is  a  six-room  building  erected  in  1906. 

The  following  have  served  as  postmasters  at  Graham :  The  first  post¬ 
master  was  Andy  Russell,  when  the  office  was  located  two  miles  from  town 
on  what  is  now  the  Kemper  farm,  and  the  office  called  Brownville.  During 
the  Civil  war  the  office  was  located  two  and  a  half  miles  from  present  Gra¬ 
ham  on  the  George  Vinsonhaler  farm  and  he  was  its  postmaster.  Later  the 
office  was  moved  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  its  present  site,  to  what  is  now 
known  as  the  J.  E.  Riley  farm,  and  a  man  named  Houcks  was  postmaster. 
After  its  removal  to  Graham  proper,  the  first  postmaster  was  Richard  Bo- 
hart,  in  Bohart  &  Dunlevy’s  store.  This  was  about  1866;  then  came  John 
Bohart,  Isaac  Morton,  1873.  Austin  Dicken,  O.  M.  Markham,  1883-84,  Isaac 
Morton,  Joseph  Long,  under  Cleveland’s  first  administration,  Isaac  Morton, 
under  Harrison’s  administration  until  1892,  then  the  present  postmistress. 
Miss  Anna  E.  Freytag,  she  having  held  the  office  to  the  general  satisfaction  of 
all  the  patrons  of  the  office  for  the  last  eighteen  years.  Two  free  delivery 
routes  run  from  Graham.  No.  1  was  established  August  31,  1901;  No.  2, 
in  September,  1903.  The  former  is  twenty -five  miles  long  and  the  latter, 
twenty-six  miles.  The  office  is  a  fourth-class. 
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The  Moore  Lightning  Rod  factory  of  Maryville  had  its  origin  and  op¬ 
erated  several  years  at  Graham,  but  removed  a  few  years  ago. 

In  Hughes  township  there  are  today,  the  following  church  organizations : 
The  Swan  Chapel,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Mt.  Zion  Methodist,  New  Hope  Meth¬ 
odist,  Centenary  Methodist,  Christian  (Bethany),  and  at  Graham,  the  Meth¬ 
odist.  Presbyterian  and  Christian. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


INDEPENDENCE  TOWNSHIP. 

The  extreme  northeast  township  in  Nodaway  county  is  known  as  Inde¬ 
pendence.  It  contains  sixty-three  square  miles ;  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Iowa  and  Worth  county,  Missouri;  on  the  east  by  Worth  county;  on  the 
south  by  Jackson  township  and  on  the  west  by  Union  and  Hopkins  townships. 

The  county  records  show  that  on  a  certain  day  in  May,  1856,  that  the 
county  court  defined  the  original  boundaries  of  Independence  township  as 
follows:  “Ordered  that  Jackson  township  be  divided  by  a  line  dividing 
township  65.  in  the  center  thereof  east  and  west,  and  that  all  that  portion  north 
of  said  line,  and  formerly  in  Jackson  township,  be  called  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Independence  township.” 

An  act  of  the  same  court  in  June,  1866,  fixed  the  present  limits  of  the 
township,  there  having  been,  in  1863,  some  lands  on  the  east  part  of  the 
township  taken  off  and  attached  to  Worth  county. 

NATURAL  FEATURES. 

The  land  in  this  part  of  Nodaway  county  slopes  gently  to  the  south, 
being  quite  level  in  the  central  and  southwestern  portion,  but  rolling  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  township.  Platte  river  flows  through  the  south¬ 
eastern  corner  of  the  territory.  Tributaries  of  the  Platte  are  Brushy  creek. 
Honey  creek,  with  numerous  branches,  and  Long  branch.  In  the  western 
part  of  the  township  are  found  the  waters  of  the  Mazingo  and  Mowery 
branches,  which  flow  southward  into  the  One  Hundred  and  Two  river.  One- 
tenth  of  the  land  was  originally  timber.  There  is  quite  an  amount  of  good 
limestone.  Some  parts  of  the  territory  possess  the  finest  of  soil,  while  all  is 
valuable  for  general  farm  purposes.  At  places  the  Platte  valley  is  more  than 
a  mile  in  width.  All  timbers  known  to  this  latitude  are  found  on  the  banks 
of  the  Platte,  or  at  least  were  found  here  at  an  early  day.  These  include 
the  best  varieties  of  hard  and  soft  wood.  The  principal  part  of  the  town¬ 
ship  is  a  fertile  prairie  land,  with  a  soil  unsurpassed. 
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PIONEER  SETTLERS. 

The  settlement  of  Independence  township  dates  back  to  1845.  sixty- 
five  years  ago.  It  was  effected  by  Samuel  Russell,  who  emigrated  from 
Indiana,  remained  a  few  years  in  Andrew  county.  Missouri,  then  came  to 
Nodaway.  He  took  a  claim  on  what  is  now  known  as  section  16,  township 
65,  range  33.  He  built  a  log  house  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  Platte 
river  near  the  edge  of  the  timber.  He  sold  out  in  1847  to  Elisha  Brown  and 
went  with  others  to  Oregon.  Brown  sold  in  1849  to  A.  J.  Anderson  and 
also  went  to  Oregon.  While  hunting  in  that  faraway  territory,  he  was  killed 
by  a  grizzly  bear. 

The  second  to  come  to  Independence  township  to  make  a  permanent 
home  was  Raphael  Dixon,  who  came  from  Tennessee,  remained  a  few  years 
in  Andrew  county,  but  in  1846  came  to  Independence  township,  settling  on  the 
east  side  of  Honey  creek,  on  section  32,  township  67,  range  33.  He  claimed 
and  at  once  developed  a  half  section  of  prairie  land.  His  hospitality  attracted 
people  from  far  and  near  to  his  ever  brightly  glowing  fireside.  Saturday 
and  Sunday  were  great  days  at  this  man’s  humble  home.  Here  the  frolics 
and  games  common  to  those  days  were  practiced.  Friends  from  great  dis¬ 
tances  and  in  large  numbers  would  assemble  at  this  place  and  engage  in  shoot¬ 
ing  matches,  cards,  and  generally  all  would  imbibe  to  some  extent  in  liquors. 
Dixon  owned  a  horse  mill,  with  which  grain  was  ground  for  his  neighbors, 
and  this  made  his  place  a  sort  of  headquarters  for  the  men  of  the  community. 
In  1863  Dixon  went  to  Nebraska,  but  his  son  remained  on  Honey  creek. 

In  1847  came  Isaac  Guill,  of  Kentucky,  settling  a  half  mile  east  of 
Honey  creek.  He  sold  and  moved  to  Nebraska  in  1863  and  died  in 
late  seventies.  John  Hull  came  from  Iowa,  in  1847,  settling  near  the  Platte 
river,  on  section  8.  township  65.  range  33.  He  sold  to  Isaac  Lanning  in 
1852  and  joined  the  emigration  train  for  Oregon,  where  he  died  about  1876. 

Pioneer  Andrew  Jackson  Anderson  was  from  Kentucky,  born  in  1823. 
In  March,  1844,  he  located  on  land  a  mile  east  of  Sweet  Home  in  Jackson¬ 
ville  township,  Nodaway  county.  In  1848  he  removed  to  Independence  town¬ 
ship.  When  he  settled  here  the  Pottawatomie  Indians,  although  having 
signed  the  removal  treaty  and  living  in  Kansas,  frequently  returned  to  their 
old  hunting  grounds.  Sometimes  as  many  as  three  hundred  would  come  and 
camp  in  the  township  at  one  time.  A  favorite  place  was  in  the  timber  south 
of  pioneer  Anderson's  house.  In  December,  1849,  two  hundred  Indians,  in¬ 
cluding  squaws  and  papooses,  came  in  and  constructed  their  rude  wigwams. 
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A  white  man  who  had  married  a  squaw  was  sent  to  St.  Joseph  where  he 
bought  a  full  barrel  of  whiskey,  known  in  the  Pottawatomie  tongue  as  “Good- 
netoss.”  After  its  arrival,  the  Indian  women  hid  the  knives  and  guns  and 
axes,  for  fear  of  bloodshed,  as  whites  to  the  number  of  three  joined  with 
them  on  Christmas  eve  for  a  genuine  pow-wow.  Whites  and  Indians  enjoyed 
the  liquor  alike  and  danced  weird  dances  together,  and  no  bad  blood  was 
engendered.  A  chief  who  wanted  more  than  was  given  to  him  agreed  to 
give  over  to  one  of  the  white  men  his  beautiful  (?)  daughter,  aged  eighteen 
years,  for  a  gallon  more  “fire-water,”  but  it  was  not  granted  him.  Half  of 
the  whiskey  was  saved  for  another  frolic. 

When  Mr.  Anderson  first  settled  in  Independence  township,  wheat  flour 
was  not  used,  and  even  meal  was  a  luxury  at  times.  Milling  was  done  at 
Hughes’  mills,  on  One  Hundred  and  Two  river.  Money  was  very  scarce. 
Anderson  and  Jacob  Grindstaff,  in  1845,  assisted  the  government  surveyors 
a  short  time,  and  in  this  way  earned  four  dollars  apiece  for  carrying  chain 
and  flag.  With  the  money  they  both  made  a  trip  to  St.  Joseph,  where  each 
purchased  a  sack  of  corn  meal,  which  they  brought  home  on  horseback.  On 
their  return  they  swam  the  Platte  and  One  Hundred  and  Two  rivers.  Usually 
they  produced  corn  meal  by  hollowing  out  the  top  of  a  stump  like  a  mortar. 
They  placed  the  corn  in,  and  with  an  iron  wedge  inserted  in  a  sweep,  or 
beam  fastened  to  a  pivot,  they  pounded  kernels  of  corn  into  meal. 

In  1846  prairie  chickens,  quails,  deer  and  turkeys  were  everywhere  to  be 
found.  The  pioneers  of  the  forties  enjoyed  life,  were  healthy  and 
really  comfortable,  yet  knew  but  few  luxuries.  Little  attention  was  paid  to 
agriculture  as  it  is  now  known,  most  of  their  time  being  devoted  to  sports 
and  hunting  game  and  furs.  Otter  skins  were  worth  from  four  to  six 
dollars  and  mink  from  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  each,  while  muskrats 
were  onlv  valued  at  five  cents. 


OLD  SETTLERS. 

About  1880  the  following  list  of  pioneers  of  this  township  was  care¬ 
fully  compiled,  giving  dates  of  settlement:  Samuel  Russell,  1845:  Raphael 
Dixon,  1846;  Elisha  Brown,  1847;  John  Hall,  1847;  A.  J.  Anderson,  1849; 
Isaac  Guill,  1847;  Samuel  Maiden,  1851;  John  Scofield,  1851:  Isaac  Dowis, 

1851;  -  Smith,  1851:  Campbell  Ingalls,  1853;  Henry  Foster,  18^3; 

Allen  Stephens,  1853:  William  Kinder,  1855;  Robert  Jones,  1855:  Benjamin 
Kinder,  1855;  Christopher  Horn,  1855:  William  Stingle,  1855;  Ellis  Rig- 
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ley,  1855;  James  Gartsides,  1855;  David  Kinder,  1855;  John  York,  1855; 
Thomas  Lucas,  1855;  Alexander  Wilson,  1856;  John  Ham,  1856;  John 
Stonebaugh,  1856;  H.  N.  Pool,  1856;  James  Alexander,  1856;  Harrison 
Davis,  1856;  John  Wilson,  1856;  Michael  Shuck,  1856;  Josiah  Shuck,  1856; 
John  Hill,  1856. 


TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

While  Independence  township  comprises  a  large  scope  of  territory  and 
is  within  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  county,  it  has  but  one  town,  that  of 
Parnell  City,  in  the  extreme  southeastern  corner.  It  was  platted  July  5, 
1887,  by  the  Parnell  City  Improvement  Company,  it  being  a  station  point 
on  the  Chicago  Great  Western  railroad.  Its  population  is  about  seven 
hundred.  Its  exact  location  is  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  16.  township 
65,  range  33.  Its  present  business  and  social  interests  are  as  follows : 

Banks — Parnell  State  Bank  and  Farmers  Bank  of  Parnell. 

Lodges— Odd  Fellows,  Masonic,  Modern  Woodmen,  Yeoman. 

Churches — Methodist  Episcopal.  Protestant  Methodist,  and  Roman 
Catholic. 

Mill — A  feed  mill  of  good  capacity. 

Millinery — Leda  Thompson. 

Hotels — New  Arlington  and  Farmers'  Home. 

General  dealers — A.  F.  Hall,  R.  F.  Goff,  J.  A.  Kaufman,  Charles  Sim¬ 
mons,  C.  C.  Hall. 

Grocer — E.  J.  Klaas. 

Hardware — Roof  &  LaFavor. 

Farm  implements — Roof  &  LaFavor. 

Drugs — F.  L.  Hart. 

Grain  Dealer — L.  M.  Kibler. 

Lumber — J.  S.  Stewart. 

Newspaper — Sentinel ,  L.  C.  Gooden,  proprietor. 

Stock  dealers — Swain  &  Sexton,  Dinsmore  &  Son. 

Livery  barn — E.  G.  Haines. 

Meat  market — E.  F.  Klaas. 

Telephone  Company — The  Worth  Mutual. 

Bakery — Mrs.  L.  Klaas. 

Dentistry — P.  E.  Hood. 

Poultry  and  eggs — J.  N.  Norris,  Swift  &  Company. 
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Photographs — E.  Lamonyon. 

Jewelry — C.  S.  Blake. 

Physicians — Drs.  H.  Day,  D.  J.  Hunerson. 

Cement  blocks — Jerry  Batty. 

Restaurants — D.  Kaufman,  Herndon  &  Erickson. 

Parnell  Gas  Company. 

Painters — H.  E.  Gooden.  W.  F.  Findley,  J.  E.  Baublits. 

It  is  believed  that  the  freight  division  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western 
railroad  will  be  located  here  the  present  season. 

The  town  was  incorporated  in  1888,  and  is  lighted  by  a  gasoline  plant. 
The  mayors  have  been  J.  C.  Rumsey,  J.  A.  Stewart,  C.  Cobb,  Henry  Klaas, 
D.  J.  Hunterson,  C.  P.  Anderson,  W.  H.  Foland,  E.  F.  Klass,  J.  H.  Wilson. 
J.  H.  Cooper,  L.  C.  Gooden.  The  following  have  served  as  postmasters : 
Fred  Orr,  J.  E.  LaFavor.  C.  P.  Anderson  and  T.  A.  Brashear. 

“Gaynor  City"  was  established  as  a  postoffice  and  hamlet  of  a  few  res¬ 
idences  and  business  houses  in  the  seventies.  Edward  Gaynor  built  a  black¬ 
smith  shop  there  in  1876,  near  the  section  corners  25  and  36,  on  the  high 
prairie  land  two  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Honey  creek.  The  land  was  orig¬ 
inally  owned  by  John  Hill  and  is  in  township  66,  range  34.  Mr.  Hill  cul¬ 
tivated  the  land  until  he  sold  it  in  1878  to  John  Dyer.  After  the  blacksmith 
shop  was  erected  Wilson  McLain  put  up  a  store  building,  and  opened  a  gene’--1 
stock  of  merchandise,  and  later  built  another  store  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street.  In  1882  the  hamlet  contained  about  twenty-five  inhabitants.  At 
that  date  the  following  constituted  the  business  interests :  Stephen  Cowin, 
blacksmith.  Dr.  B.  F.  Goodson,  druggist  and  physician,  and  Wilson  McLain, 
general  merchandise. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


JACKSON  TOWNSHIP. 

Jackson  is  the  central  township,  north  and  south,  on  the  eastern  line 
of  Nodaway  county,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Union  and  Independence 
townships,  east  by  Worth  and  Gentry  counties,  Missouri,  south  by  Jefferson 
township  and  on  the  west  by  Polk  township.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  the 
seventh  President  of  the  United  States,  Andrew  Jackson. 

The  county  records  show  the  following  order  organizing  and  defining 
the  boundary  of  Jackson  township: 

“Ordered  that  the  territory  within  the  following  bounds  be  erected  into 
a  new  township,  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  and  style  of  Jackson,  to-wit : 
Beginning  at  a  point  where  the  line  between  Polk  and  Washington  townships 
crosses  the  long  branch  of  the  Platte,  thence  on  the  line  eastward  to  the 
western  boundary  of  Gentry  county,  thence  northward  on  the  line  dividing 
Nodaway  and  Gentry  counties,  to  a  point  directly  east  of  the  Mowry  House, 
thence  from  the  point  last  aforesaid  directly  wrest  to  where  the  long  branch 
of  the  Platte  would  thereby  be  crossed,  thence  with  said  branch  to  the  be¬ 
ginning/’ 

On  June  14,  1866,  the  county  court  saw  fit  to  change  the  boundary  of 
this  township  to  conform  to  its  present  limits,  as  above  bounded.  The  same 
now  contains  about  seventy  square  miles.  It  is  nine  miles  from  north  to 
south  and  one  mile  less  from  east  to  west. 

NATURAL  FEATURES. 

The  Platte  river  divides  this  township  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  center, 
flowing  about  south,  receiving  the  waters  of  Honey  creek,  flowing  from  the 
north,  nearly  to  the  center  of  the  township.  A  watershed  divides  the  land 
along  the  east  side  of  the  Platte  river,  in  close  distance  to  the  stream,  that 
precludes  any  streams  entering  from  the  east.  Long  Branch  flows  in  a 
southerly  direction  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  township.  The  eastern 
part  is  watered  by  two  branches  of  the  Grand  river.  Along  Long  Branch,  the 
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land  is  quite  rolling,  as  is  the  case  along  the  Platte  and  Honey  creek  in  the 
central  portions  of  the  territory.  In  the  central  and  eastern  parts,  after 
leaving  the  vicinity  of  the  water  courses,  the  land  is  but  gently  rolling  and 
exceedingly  fertile.  About  one-tenth  of  the  township  is  timber  land.  Stone 
quarries  afford  plenty  of  good  building  stone. 

EARLY  SETTLEMENT. 

In  this  township  there  has.  for  several  decades,  been  some  question  as 
to  who  should  have  the  honor  of  being  counted  the  “first  settler.”  It  is  cer¬ 
tain.  however,  that  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Nodaway  county,  the  first  pioneers 
set  their  claim  stakes  near  the  streams  and  close  to,  or  within,  heavy  timbered 
sections,  as  they  needed  the  native  forest  kings  for  both  fuel  and  fencing. 
Beyond  doubt,  David  Spoonemare  and  Moses  Stingley  were  about  the  first 
white  men  to  effect  settlement  here.  Spoonemare  located,  in  1844,  in  the 
grove  two  miles  north  and  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  site  of  Sweet  Home. 
There  he  took  a  claim  and  opened  up  a  farm  on  the  northwest  quarter  of 
section  8,  township  64,  range  33.  He  made  an  excellent  farm  and  was  for 
many  years  an  honored  citizen  of  the  county,  well  known  to  all  the  early 
pioneers. 

Soon  after  came  William  Campbell,  who  located  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
east  of  Sweet  Home.  His  family  still  resided  there  in  the  eighties. 

Of  Moses  Stingley,  it  should  be  said,  that  he  was  born  in  Virginia, 
September  4,  1810,  and  left  that  state  September  1,  1832,  moving  to  Tippe¬ 
canoe  county,  Indiana,  where  he  remained  twelve  years,  lacking  twelve  days. 
In  1844  he  removed  to  Missouri,  locating  in  Andrew  county,  where  he  rented 
land  and  raised  one  crop.  April  23,  1846,  he  settled  in  Jackson  township, 
this  county.  The  township  was  then  as  first  formed  and  embraced  much  more 
territory  than  at  present.  Pioneer  Stingley  related  that  at  his  coming  he 
found  but  few  settlers  in  that  portion  of  the  county,  among  whom  he  men¬ 
tioned  David  Spoonemare,  Jesse  Harper,  Elisha  Brown,  Caliborne  Hughes, 
Jacob  Grindstaff.  Jack  Clifton  and  John  Clifton.  The  year  of  Mr.  Stingley’s 
making  his  advent  into  Jackson  township  there  were  only  seven  voters  in  the 
township.  Thirty  years  later  the  county  contained  almost  thirty  thousand 
population  and  the  original  Jackson  township  had  a  voting  population  of  be¬ 
tween  five  and  six  hundred.  Moses  Stingley  was  one  of  the  few  pioneers  who 
lived  to  see  this  great  transformation.  He  was  ever  known  as  “Uncle 
Mose”  and  he  saw  the  township  in  all  of  its  native  beauty,  just  as  it  had 
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come  from  the  hand  of  a  wise  Creator's  hand.  He  had  killed  two  deer  on 
more  than  one  occasion  while  out  in  the  early  evening  hour  driving  up  his 
cows,  and  might  easily  have  brought  down  another,  but  did  not  care  to  have 
so  much  meat  on  hand  at  once  in  his  house.  Once  he  remarked,  “When  I 
came  here  we  had  neither  the  law,  gospel  or  the  itch — as  to  the  latter  there 
were  not  enough  persons  here  to  communicate  it  to  each  other,  and  as  for 
the  other  two  there  was  no  society  for  either.'’  While  the  Indians  did  not 
live  in  the  county  then,  yet  they  frequently  came  in  on  hunting  expeditions  and 
camped  for  days  and  even  weeks  at  a  time.  Milling  was  done  at  St.  Joseph 
and  at  Hughes'  mill,  in  Andrew  county,  southeast  of  Savannah.  It  usually 
took  a  week  to  make  the  milling  trip  and  on  one  occasion  he  was  absent  with 
a  four-horse  team  nine  days.  Within  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  the 
county  he  quarried  a  large  number  of  grindstones  from  out  the  bluff  along 
Honey  creek  and  hauled  them  to  St.  Joseph  and  there  traded  them  for  coffee, 
sugar,  whiskey,  etc.  On  those  early  marches  to  mill,  the  ordinary  settler 
carried  a  liberal  supply  of  “spirits”  along  with  him.  Mr.  Stingley  remarked 
once,  in  after  years,  that  “whiskey  came  handy  in  case  of  snake  bites.  We 
had  to  have  some  kind  of  medicine  for  chills  and  ague  and  this  seemed  the 
best  cure  for  this  as  well  as  most  other  ills  of  the  pioneer's  flesh.” 

In  his  time  the  old  wooden  mould-board  plows  were  in  use  and  he  fre¬ 
quently  manufactured  them  for  his  neighbors.  He  brought  an  iron  plow 
from  Andrew  county  with  him  and  this  was  a  great  curiosity  to  many  of  the 
early  settlers,  and  men  came  as  far  as  twenty  miles  to  view  its  wonders. 
Farmers  all  made  their  own  clothing  from  the  raw  material,  unaided  by 
the  loom  or  sewing  machine  of  today.  If  the  family  were  shoeless  they 
went  barefoot  and  were  thought  none  the  less  of  by  their  more  fortunate 
neighbors.  So  few  and  far  between  were  “Uncle  Mose's”  neighbors  that  he 
related  that  one  day  a  Yankee  chanced  to  be  going  by  his  place  and  exclaimed 
to  him  :  “You  have  a  beautiful  country  here,  but  where  are  your  neighbors?” 

“Mose”  told  him  he  didn’t  have  but  one  neighbor  and  that  he  was  a  “d - d 

Yankee,  who  lived  about  twenty  miles  away,'’  and  that  if  another  attempted 
to  settle  about  him  that  he  would  shoot  him.  He  was  just  joking,  but  the 
fellow  thought  he  was  a  tough  man — at  any  rate  he  never  settled  in  the 
county. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Stingley  came  to  Jackson  township,  Isaac  A.  Lanning 
came  in  from  Ohio,  locating  three  miles  and  a  half  northwest  of  Sweet  Home 
on  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  36,  township  65,  range  34.  His  farm  was 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Platte  river,  on  which  stream  he  built  a  mill  and  cul¬ 
tivated  his  farm. 
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In  1853  George  Connor  came  from  Illinois  and  claimed  land  two  and  a 
half  miles  north  of  Sweet  Home  settlement,  on  section  6.  Next  came  Rich¬ 
ard  Ashworth,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  who  purchased  a  claim  on  section  7. 
Mrs.  Minerva  Smith  emigrated  from  Bartholomew  county,  Indiana,  and  set¬ 
tled  two  miles  and  a  half  north  of  present  New  Conception.  Adelma  Sting- 
ley,  son-in-law  of  Moses  Stinglev,  emigrated  from  Indiana  in  1856.  settling 
a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  present  Sweet  Home.  George  son  of  Moses 
Stingley,  came  about  the  same  date.  Moses  Spear  came  in  from  New 
York  state  about  1856  or  1857.  Mrs.  Dorcas  Yarnel  emigrated  from  Illinois 
and  settled  in  the  same  neighborhood.  In  1857  came  Samuel  Beeks  from 
Iowa  and  located  three  miles  north  of  present  New  Conception,  on  the 
Platte  river.  The  same  year  Judge  M.  D.  Nobles  came  in  from  Illinois, 
settling  on  the  west  side  of  the  Platte.  Reading  Bowling  came  about  that 
date  from  Illinois.  The  above  constituted  the  greater  part  of  the  first  set¬ 
tlers  of  Jackson  township. 


TOWNS  AND  HAMLETS. 

Sweet  Home  is  a  little  hamlet,  pleasantly  situated  twelve  miles  east  of 
Maryville  and  two  and  a  half  miles  east  of  the  Platte  river.  The  land  was 
entered  and  owned  by  Abraham  Bontv.  who  sold  to  Leonard  Stingley  in  1857. 
Samuel  Mason  bought  an  acre  from  Stingley  and  on  the  same  erected  a  hotel 
in  1859.  In  i860  Robert  Shaffer  put  up  a  store  building  and  opened  a 
general  stock  of  merchandise.  This  store  was  burned  in  1867.  During  the 
Civil  war  period  no  building  operations  were  carried  on  at  this  point.  In 
1866  John  Ham  built  a  store  and  engaged  in  general  merchandising.  Later 
Basford  &  Roisten  bought  him  out.  Henry  McMullin  also  engaged  in  a 
retail  store  business  and  in  1870  S.  P.  Toy  embarked  in  general  merchandising. 
In  1876  James  Bentley  erected  a  building  in  the  hamlet  and  started  a  store. 

The  name  Sweet  Home  dates  from  1865,  and  was  so  called  from  the 
farm  on  which  it  was  located,  which  was  known  as  “Sweet  Home  Farm.” 
The  postoffice  at  this  point  was  established  in  1864,  Henry  Reed  being  the 
first  postmaster.  Seef  Clutter  built  a  residence  in  1865,  and  J.  S.  Basford  in 
1877  converted  it  into  a  hotel.  In  1882  there  was  in  the  hamlet,  in  addition 
to  the  businesses  already  named.  E.  W.  Bishop,  physician;  David  Flynn, 
blacksmith ;  Leroy  Harry,  postmaster. 

With  the  movement  of  railroad  building  and  the  establishing  of  Raven- 
wood.  the  old  pioneer  hamlet  of  “Sweet  Home”  went  to  decay. 

Ravenwood.  the  present  center  of  trade  for  Jackson  township,  was  the 
direct  result  of  the  construction  of  the  Great  Western  railroad,  which  line 
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runs  through  the  township  from  the  northeast  to  the  southern  central  line, 
enroute  from  DesMoines,  Iowa,  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  It  was  built 
in  1887.  Ravenwood  is  situated  on  section  13,  township  64,  range  34.  The 
date  of  its  platting  was  August  20,  1887.  Its  present  population  is  about 
four  hundred,  and  the  business  of  today  is  carried  on  as  follows : 

Bank — Platte  Valley  Bank,  W.  T.  Jackosn,  president,  J.  S.  Casteel, 
cashier. 

Mills— The  Monitor  Feed  Mill. 

Postmaster — James  Sawyer. 

Lodges— Odd  Fellows,  Rebekah,  Masonic,  Eastern  Star,  Modern  Wood¬ 
men  of  America. 

Churches — Methodist  (South),  Christian. 

Mayor — A.  H.  Stineburner. 

Physicians — Drs.  J.  H.  Wells,  O.  C.  Kessler. 

Dentist — L.  C.  Allender. 

Opera  Hall — Stock  Company. 

General  dealers — A.  B.  Bently,  F.  H.  Burns,  Sawyer  &  Mow,  Lewis 
Kaufman,  Ross  Hardware  store. 

Hardware — -E.  L.  Lewis. 

Implement  dealers — E.  L.  Lewis,  David  Flynn. 

Furniture — Ross  Department  Store. 

Drugs— E.  F.  Alden. 

Lumber — M.  Goodson  &  Company. 

Grain  dealers — J.  C.  Peterson,  Duffy  &  Sims. 

Stock  shippers — Fryar  &  Horton. 

Produce  and  poultry — J.  C.  Peterson. 

Cream  station — Duff  Brothers. 

Restaurant — H.  Toel. 

Harness — H.  Ralston  &  Son. 

Pumps  and  supplies- — W.  A.  Conn. 

Livery — A.  H.  Stoneberger. 

Tewelery — J.  H.  Percy. 

Millinery — Misses  Roades  and  Cawood. 

Newspaper — Ravenwood,  Gazette. 

Paints  and  wall  paper — Geo.  Hutchens. 

Blacksmith — A.  M.  Moore. 

Hotel — -Commercial  House. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  general  chapters  for  the  schools,  churches  and 
lodges  within  this  township.  The  population  in  1900  was  placed  by  the 
United  States  census  at  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-two. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


JEFFERSON  TOWNSHIP. 

Jefferson  township,  named  for  Thomas  Jefferson,  lies  to  the  south  of 
Jackson  township,  west  of  Gentry  county,  Missouri,  north  of  Washington 
township,  and  east  from  Polk  and  Grant  townships.  It  comprises  about  forty- 
eight  square  miles  and  is  traversed  by  the  Wabash  and  Great  Western  railroad 
lines,  which  form  a  crossing  at  New  Conception. 

Up  to  1871  this  territory  was  embraced  within  that  of  Washington  and 
Jackson,  but  by  an  order  of  the  county  court,  dated  March  29,  1871,  it  was 
ordered  that  “A  new  municipal  township  be  established  out  of  Washington 
and  Jackson  townships,  to  be  known  and  designated  as  Jefferson  township, 
in  said  county,  said  new  township  to  commence  on  the  Nodaway  and  Gentry 
county  line  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  No 
34.  in  township  64,  range  33.  thence  running  west  on  the  township  line  to 
the  northwest  corner  of  section  5,  township  63,  range  34,  being  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Polk  township,  thence  running  south  to  the  southwest  corner  of 
section  8.  in  township  63,  range  34,  thence  running  east  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  section  t6,  township  63,  range  34,  then  running  south  to  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  number  33,  in  township  63, 
range  34,  thence  running  east  on  the  quarter  mile  line  to  the  Gentry  county 
line,  thence  running  north  on  the  county  line  to  the  place  of  beginning,  and  it 
is  further  ordered  by  the  court  that  Conception  be  designated  as  the  voting 
precinct  of  said  township.” 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

% 

The  streams  of  this  township  include  the  Platte  river,  entering  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  part  north,  running  diagonally  through  its  center,  while  Long  Branch 
passes  across  the  extreme  northwestern  portion  of  the  township,  through  two 
sections,  and  flows  in  a  southerly  direction.  The  Wild  Cat  finds  its  source 
in  the  eastern  and  northeastern  parts  of  the  township,  and  runs  southeasterly, 
emptying  into  the  Grand  river.  The  township  is  rather  broken  and  rolling 
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in  its  surface  character,  the  uplands  being  prairies.  The  soil  is  wonderfully 
productive.  Grains,  grasses,  small  fruits,  etc.,  do  well  and  have  with  the 
passing  years  increased  in  value  in  a  marked  degree.  The  Platte  valley,  a 
mile  in  width,  is  a  rich  alluvium.  The  natural  timber  is  scarce  in  the  town¬ 
ship,  comprising  not  to  exceed  three  square  miles,  all  told.  Good  stone  is 
quarried  at  different  points  within  the  township.  Many  springs  were  found 
here  by  the  early  settlers  who  chose  building  sites  near  their  gushing  waters. 
The  entire  township  is  well  watered  and  drained. 

The  history  of  schools,  churches  and  lodges  are  found  in  chapters  under 
their  respective  headings,  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  The  population  of  the 
township  in  1900  was  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-two. 

EARLY  SETTLEMENT. 

The  beginning  of  settlement  in  Jefferson  township  was  made  along  the 
Platte  river  valley  and  the  various  branches  of  the  Wild  Cat.  David  Rhoades, 
who  was  among  the  earliest  settlers  in  this  part  of  the  county,  came  in  1846 
and  claimed  land  and  built  a  cabin  in  the  northeast  corner  of  section  28,  town¬ 
ship  63,  range  34.  He  there  owned,  later,  several  hundred  acres  of  valuable 
land.  Samuel  Ross  came  probably  the  same  year,  locating  two  and  a  half 
miles  northwest  of  Old  Conception. 

Silas  Best  came  at  a  very  early  day,  emigrating  from  Washington  town¬ 
ship,  and  with  his  sons  claimed  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  Platte  river,  in 
the  edge  of  the  timber.  He  erected  a  house  on  the  northeast  corner  of  sec¬ 
tion  14,  township  63,  range  34,  and  added  to  his  landed  estate  until  he  had  all 
of  a  thousand  acres.  He  died  in  1875. 

Jacob  Pugh  came  at  a  very  early  date,  from  Iowa,  settling  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Wild  Cat,  about  four  miles  southeast  of  New  Conception.  In 
1857  Anderson  Smith  emigrated  from  Virginia,  settling  two  and  a  half  miles 
west  of  present  New  Conception.  The  same  year  came  Isaac  V  eatherman 
from  Tennessee,  settling  on  the  Wild  Cat.  During  1858  John  S.  Aldridge 
emigrated  from  Indiana,  took  a  claim  three  miles  southwest  of  where  Old 
Conception  now  stands.  Benjamin  Casteel  emigrated  from  the  South,  and 
located  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  11,  township  63,  range  33.  His 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  was  cut  in  twain  by  the  waters  of  the  Platte 
river.  He  died  in  1881  in  Montana. 

In  18^6  Sidney  Smith  came  from  Cooper  county,  Missouri,  and  located 
on  the  Wild  Cat.  three  miles  southeast  of  present  New  Conception.  Another 
settler  of  1858  was  Matthew  Riley,  of  New  York,  who  settled  one  mile  south 
of  New  Conception. 
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Patrick  Growney  originally  emigrated  from  Ireland.  He  lived  in 
Brooklyn.  New  York,  for  twelve  years  and  in  1858  came  to  this  township,  lo¬ 
cating  in  section  9,  township  63,  range  34.  He  died  on  June  17,  1879.  He 
had  three  sons,  all  of  whom  had  good  farms  in  the  township  in  1882.  The 
family  estate  had  four  hundred  acres.  The  family  is  still  largely  represented 
both  in  and  out  of  Maryville,  in  Nodaway  county,  and  are  mentioned  else¬ 
where. 


THE  READING  COLONY. 

Conceiving  the  notion  of  forming  a  colony  for  the  West,  in  1856,  three 
gentlemen  of  Pennsylvania,  Felix.  McLaughlin  and  O'Reilly,  of  Irish  descent, 
set  to  work  to  perfect  plans  by  which  people  might  reap  more  for  their  labor 
than  was  then  possible  in  the  old  Keystone  state.  When  the  colony  was 
finally  formed,  Anthony  Felix,  O.  O'Reilly  and  Rev.  James  Powers  came  West 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  lands.  Arriving  at  St.  Joseph.  Missouri,  they 
fell  in  with  Jeff  Thompson,  who  gave  them  a  plat  of  the  vacant  lands  on  which 
the  colony  was  finally  located.  They  were  then  advised  to  go  to  the  land  office 
at  Plattsburg,  Clinton  county,  and  there  make  formal  entry  of  such  lands. 
Lpon  arrival  there  they  were  informed  that  the  lands  were  not  in  the  market. 
These  three  men  then  went  on  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  visit  the  general  land 
office  and  upon  application  to  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  who  was  then  the 
commissioner  of  the  land  office,  succeeded  in  effecting  an  entry  of  said  lands, 
and  the  necessary  documents  were  sent  to  the  commissioner  at  Plattsburg, 
with  instructions  to  make  a  record  of  the  entry  upon  his  books.  While  in 
Washington,  or  soon  after,  these  three  founders  of  the  colony  learned  that 
the  Plattsburg  office  had  been  re-opened  (if  in  fact  it  had  ever  been  closed) 
and  that  these  same  lands  had  been  entered  by  another  party.  This  made 
much  trouble,  as  each  party  contended  the  land  was  theirs  by  right  of  entry. 
The  case  was  finally  taken  before  the  committee  on  public  lands  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  in  1848  or  1859,  during  James  Buchanan's  administration. 
Said  committee  decided  the  case  in  favor  of  the  said  Felix,  O'Reilly  and 
Powers.  These  disputed  lands  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  acres,  all  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  one  and  a  half  section  in  Gentry  county,  lie  in 
Nodaway  county  and  in  Jefferson  township. 

The  names  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  Reading  colony  were  as  follows: 
John  M.  Carty,  William  Brady,  Michael  Fagan.  Jeremiah  Sullivan,  Thomas 
Reilly.  Edward  Reilly  and  Patrick  Growney. 
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During  the  days  of  the  four-year  Civil  war  but  little  emigration  was  had 
in  the  township,  but  soon  thereafter  it  rapidly  flowed  in.  By  1880  there  were 
very  heavy  settlements  on  both  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  Platte  river. 
The  soil  was  well  tilled,  many  fine  farm  houses  were  erected,  hedge  fences 
were  seen  growing  everywhere  and  many  miles  in  length.  This  colony  was 
really  a  Catholic  settlement  and  has  ever  remained  such. 

The  name  Reading  colony  came  from  the  fact  that  Father  Powers  came 
from  Reading,  Pennsylvania. 

TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

This  township  now  has  three  towns  or  villages  within  its  borders,  Con¬ 
ception,  Conception  Junction  and  Clyde. 

Conception  (named  for  the  Immaculate  Virgin)  is  the  oldest  place  in 
the  township.  It  is  situated  eleven  miles  to  the  southeast  of  Maryville  and 
about  two  miles  southeast  of  the  railroad  station  known  as  New  Conception. 
Father  James  Powers  of  the  Reading  colony  above  mentioned,  came  in  1856 
from  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  and  entered  the  land  on  which  it  stands  and 
there  founded  a  Catholic  church.  Father  Powers  and  William  Brady  laid 
out  the  town  of  Conception  in  i860.  June  9,  i860,  the  colony  house  and 
chapel  were  finished  and  dedicated.  There  were  forty  acres  laid  out  and 
platted  as  a  town  site,  described  as  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  24,  town¬ 
ship  63,  range  34.  The  first  lot  was  sold  to  Mr.  Saul  for  one  dollar  and  on 
the  same  he  put  up  a  general  store  building.  Soon  Joseph  Heffner  erected  a 
blacksmith  shop  and  a  dwelling.  Frank  Enos  followed  soon  with  a  second 
blacksmith  shop  and  Father  Tuerk  erected  a  dwelling  house. 

In  1870  Ignatius  Richlin  erected  and  moved  into  a  dwelling.  To  this 
was  made  an  addition  in  1871,  and  a  general  stock  of  goods  was  put  on  the 
shelves.  Soon  thereafter  Joseph  Wonderly  erected  a  store  and  dwelling 
house.  Dwelling  houses  were  soon  built  by  the  Sisters.  Not  long  after¬ 
wards  a  saloon  and  shoe  shop  was  added  to  the  new  town. 

The  history  of  the  Catholic  interests,  the  church,  monastery  and  schools, 
are  all  covered  in  Father  Placid’s  history  of  the  Catholic  church  in  Nodaway 
county,  found  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

The  first  recorded  death  in  Conception  was  that  of  Hewey  McIntyre,  in 
1874.  The  first  child  baptized  was  christened  Ellen,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sullivan.  Father  Powers,  who  baptized  her,  gave  her  forty  acres  of 
land  because  she  was  the  first  child  baptized  in  his  parish.  The  first  marriage 
was  that  uniting  Elisha  Richlin  and  Julia  Protzman,  in  1870. 

(19) 
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Conception  is  located  in  one  of  the  best  sections  to  be  found  in  all  Nod¬ 
away  county  and  its  educational  advantages  have  always  been  the  means  of 
attracting  many  to  its  borders.  Its  present  business  consists  of  a  postoffice,  a 
few  stores  and  the  ordinary  shops  which  carry  goods  to  supply  the  community 
with. 


CLYDE. 

Clyde  (once  known  as  New  Conception)  was  the  direct  outgrowth  of 
the  construction  of  the  Wabash  railroad  through  Nodaway  county.  It  is 
two  miles  northeast  of  Conception  (where  the  Catholic  school  interests  are 
located)  and  eleven  miles  southeast  from  Maryville.  It  has  come  to  be  a  ham¬ 
let  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  people.  When  the  postoffice  was  estab¬ 
lished  it  was  named  at  a  public  meeting  in  July,  1880,  when  more  than  fifty 
persons  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  naming  the  office.  Frank  Bellows  had 
recently  been  up  in  Canada  and  upon  his  return  brought  some  imported 
Clydesdale  horses  and  at  the  suggestion  of  one  present  at  the  meeting,  it  was 
voted  on  and  decided  to  call  the  office  Clyde,  after  the  famous  horses.  The 
name  was  forwarded  to  Washington  and  the  postal  department  so  named  it. 
Yet  the  name  of  the  town  still  for  many  years  was  known  as  New  Concep¬ 
tion,  but  when  the  Great  Western  railroad  was  built  in  1887  and  a  crossing 
made  with  the  Wabash  a  new  town  sprung  up  and  was  named  Conception 
Junction,  since  which  time  the  name  Clyde  has  obtained  for  the  place  now 
under  description. 

The  land  on  which  Clyde  stands  was  bought  in  1869  by  Matthias  Jerman, 
and  in  1872  or  1873  he  sold  it  to  Matthias  Rogers,  and  the  latter  in  1879  sold 
it  to  the  Western  Improvement  Company,  who  during  the  same  year  platted  it 
into  town  lots.  The  first  lots  sold  were  numbers  27  and  28  to  E.  W.  Cone, 
for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  each.  Fie  immediately  erected  a  build¬ 
ing  and  opened  a  saloon  therein.  The  first  man  to  engage  in  trade  was  Gas¬ 
per  Kaiser,  who  built  and  opened  a  hardware.  The  first  general  merchandise 
store  was  opened  in  a  building  moved  from  old  Conception  by  J.  A.  Wonderlv 
An  elevator  for  grain  purpose  was  erected  in  1879  by  Frank  Bellows  and 
Fayette  Smith.  The  postoffice  was  established  in  1880  and  from  then  on 
the  various  trades  were  all  soon  represented. 

The  first  marriage  in  what  is  now  known  as  Clyde  was  Fred  Karoetsch 
and  Julia  Match,  in  the  early  spring  of  1881.  The  first  death  was  that  of  a 
daughter  of  J.  F.  Wonderly,  July  16.  1880.  The  first  birth  was  a  daughter  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Weaver,  in  1879. 
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BUSINESS  INTERESTS  OF  I9IO. 

The  following  concerns  are  doing  business  at  Clyde  in  the  spring  of  1910 : 

Banks — Ihe  Bank  of  Conception,  Robert  Moffatt,  president,  Anna 
Wirth,  cashier. 

Newspaper — Ihe  Clyde  Times,  I.  N.  Long,  editor  and  proprietor. 

General  Dealers — Proctor  &  Graham,  general  merchandise,  hardware, 
furniture  and  farm  implements.  Enis  Brothers;  Charles  Guittings. 

Drugs — Dr.  Hopse. 

Postmaster — August  Enis. 

Restaurants — John  Abels,  E.  Shepley. 

Millinery— Mrs.  Jennie  Loftus. 

Meat  Market — Frank  Luepke. 

Lumber — Thomas  Merrigen. 

Grain  Dealers — Proctor  &  Graham,  shippers. 

Blacksmiths — Louis  Remple  and  Ely  Fox. 

Shoemaker — Albert  Felix. 

Hotel — “Rehberg.” 

Livery — Farnehr  &  Merrigen. 

Lodges — Modern  Woodmen,  Knights  of  Foresters  and  Odd  Fellows. 

Fire  Department — Volunteer  Company. 

Churches — St.  Benedict’s  Catholic. 

Mayor — Louis  Remley. 

Present  population — Three  hundred. 

CONCEPTION  JUNCTION. 

This  town  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  crossing  of  the  Wabash  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Great  Western  railroads,  the  law  of  the  land  requiring  that  proper  junc¬ 
tion  accommodations  must  be  maintained  at  such  junction  points.  It  was 
platted  by  C.  N.  Comstock  in  August,  1895,  on  section  14,  township  63,  range 
34,  and  as  the  name  New  Conception  had  been  applied  to  what  is  now  known 
as  Clyde — one  mile  to  the  east — this  place  was  called  Conception  Junction. 
While  it  has  drawn  much  from  the  growth  of  Clyde,  yet  it  has  never  de¬ 
veloped  into  much  of  a  trading  point  until  recently,  when  there  has  grown 
up  an  appreciation  of  the  railroad  interests  of  the  two  great  systems  of  rail¬ 
road  crossing  here,  with  some  liability  of  the  freight  division  being  located 
here  on  the  Chicago  Great  Western  line,  and  it  is  now  building  up  materially. 
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The  contest  is  still  on  between  Parnell,  to  the  north  thirteen  miles,  and  Con¬ 
ception  Junction,  as  to  which  will  gain  the  division  point. 

The  present  business  interests  of  this  junction  point  are  as  follows: 

Bank — Farmers'  State. 

Hotels — Junction  Hotel,  Mrs.  Thomas,  proprietor;  Commercial  Hotel, 
E.  R.  Roof,  proprietor. 

Newspaper — The  Conception  Courier,  Thomas  A.  Carver,  proprietor. 

General  Dealers — Messrs.  Richie,  Stevick  and  Tonnev  Schaffer. 

Groceries — L.  W.  Vanscoy,  George  Thompson. 

Meat  Market — George  Thompson. 

Hard wa re — W i Ison  Mackey. 

Lumber  Yard — “The  Crossan  Lumber  Yard,"  established  in  October. 
1909.  by  G.  W.  Crossan. 

Livery — J.  \V.  Corcoran,  manager. 

Restaurant — J.  H.  Gatten. 

Postmaster — L.  Y.  Vanscoy. 

Lodge — Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

During  the  present  year  it  is  believed  that  a  Methodist  church  and  a 
three-thousand-dollar  school  building  will  be  erected. 

The  village  is  incorporated  and  has  for  its  present  mayor  the  union  sta¬ 
tion  agent,  George  Dukes. 

The  population  is  something  over  two  hundred.  It  is  situated  in  a 
pleasing  point  of  view,  overlooking  as  it  does  the  several  branches  of  the 
gently  winding  Platte  river  that  courses  its  way  a  little  distance  to  the  west  of 
the  corporation. 
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LINCOLN  TOWNSHIP. 

Lincoln  township  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Iowa  state  line,  on  the 
east  by  Atchison  and  Nodaway  townships,  on  the  south  by  Atchison  and  Nod¬ 
away  and  Green  townships  and  Atchison  county,  and  on  the  west  by  Atchison 
county,  Missouri.  It  contains  about  sixtv-eight  miles,  being  ten  miles  from 
north  to  south,  by  about  seven  from  east  to  west.  It  was  one  of  the  later  sub¬ 
divisions  of  Nodaway  county,  and  was  first  proposed  in  1865,  by  a  division 
of  Atchison  township,  which  up  to  that  date  included  the  northwest  portion 
of  the  county.  The  county  court  record  says : 

“A  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  Atchison  township  present  a  petition 
to  the  court  to  have  Atchison  township  divided  into  two  townships,  to  be 
known  as  Atchison  and  Lincoln,  said  townships  beginning  on  the  Iowa  line, 
and  in  the  center  of  the  Nodaway  river,  running  to  the  section  line  between 
sections  8  ancl  17  (township  65,  range  37)  and  run  with  said  line  to  the  county 
line  west,  thence  with  the  county  line  to  the  state  line,  thence  to  place  of  begin¬ 
ning,  and  to  call  the  name  of  said  territory  Lincoln  township." 

The  present  limits  of  Lincoln  township  were  officially  established  June 
14,  1866. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

Originally,  the  eastern  portion  of  this  township  was  timber  land,  with 
two  groves  toward  the  central  portion,  while  the  remainder  of  the  domain  was 
rich  prairie  land.  Mill  creek  crosses  the  northern  borders,  runs  southeast  and 
there  unites  with  the  Nodaway  river.  Several  small  streams  tributary  to 
Mill  creek  run  through  different  portions  of  the  township.  These  streams 
with  occasional  springs  furnish  the  territory  with  an  abundance  of  water. 
There  is  but  little  waste  land  within  Lincoln  township  and  the  soil  compares 
with  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  county.  With  the  exception  of  some  in 
the  western  part,  the  land  is  very  rolling  and  in  some  places  quite  broken. 
About  one-half  of  the  township  at  an  early  day  had  timber  on  its  surface. 
Stone  is  found  in  sufficient  qualities  to  provide  ample  building  material,  while 
there  are  some  traces  of  soft  coal,  but  not  in  paying  veins  to  mine. 
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There  are  now  many  good  school  houses  within  this  township  and  these 
are  mentioned  in  the  Educational  chapter,  as  well  as  the  churches  and  lodges, 
which  are  found  under  their  respective  headings.  The  population  of  Lincoln 
township  in  1900  was1  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-six. 

EARLY  SETTLEMENT. 

To  Joseph  Hutson  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  locate  in  Lincoln 
township,  as  now  defined,  and  he  was  also  the  first  white  man  to  settle  west 
of  the  Nodaway  river  in  the  county.  He  came  in  from  Clay  county,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  purchased  a  full  section  of  land,  section  32,  township  66,  range  37, 
It  is  situated  almost  two  miles  west  of  the  present  site  of  the  sprightly  town 
of  Dawson.  He  erected  his  cabin  in  the  grove  about  a  fourth  of  a  mile  east 
of  Mill  creek.  The  date  of  his  arrival  was  October  29,  1840,  and  that  night 
snow  fell  to  the  depth  of  four  inches,  but  fortunately  it  all  disappeared  the 
next  day  and  there  was  no  more  until  about  Christmas.  The  grass  remained 
fresh  and  green,  and  the  winter  finally  proved  to  be  the  mildest  in  the  history  of 
the  entire  state.  During  that  first  winter  Mr.  Hutson  lived  in  his  humble  cabin 
and  managed  to  clear  up  about  six  acres  of  timber  land.  Plows  were  then 
made  of  wooden  mould  boards,  and  sold  at  twenty-seven  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  each ;  they  were  made  five  miles  north  of  Savannah.  Prairie  sod  could 
not  be  broken  with  these  plows  with  less  than  five  yoke  of  oxen  or  bulls,  and 
frequently  seven  yoke  were  hitched  to  the  plow,  which  was  about  seven  feet 
long.  The  six  acres  of  virgin  soil  thus  plowed  by  the  hardy  pioneer  was 
planted  to  corn  the  following  spring.  He  also  broke  out  twelve  acres  of  prai¬ 
rie,  which  he  sowed  to  wheat.  He  raised  fifty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre. 

B.  L.  Hutson,  John  Bagley,  Silas  Davidson  and  James  Sunseford  settled 
about  two  and  one-half  miles  to  the  east  of  this  first  settler  in  the  township. 
Thev  all  opened  farms  up  in  the  timber  on  the  Nodaway  river,  and  all  arrived 
in  1841.  Thomas  Heddy  and  Elisha  Heddy,  his  brother,  and  Wiley  Crowder 
also  came  that  year. 

Doctor  Benjamin  Parker  located  on  an  adjoining  farm  and  followed 
the  plow,  there  not  being  enough  people  (sick)  to  enable  him  to  support  him¬ 
self  by  his  profession. 

Tohn  Smith  located  on  the  Nodaway  bluffs  north  of  the  Lamar  claim. 
Other  settlers  were  George  Oster,  Abijah  Hampton,  William  Taylor,  Julia 
Oster,  William  Berget  and  William  Wiet. 

The  Hutson  colony  went  in  company  to  mill.  Two  men  went  at  a  time 
with  two  wagons,  and  took  from  forty  to  eighty  bushels  of  grain.  Then  be- 
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fore  this  was  eaten  up,  two  more  would  pull  out  for  the  mill.  They  usually 
went  with  ox  teams,  three  and  four  yoke  to  the  wagon.  They  went  to 
Hughes’  mills,  fifty  miles  distant.  It  required  about  six  days  to  make  the 
round  trip.  Pioneers  were  also  accustomed  to  grate  £orn  on  a  grater,  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  first  winter.  When  going  to  the  mill,  they  laid  in  a  supply 
of  groceries  at  White  Hall,  near  Savannah,  Missouri.  Mail  was  only  had 
from  the  White  Hall  office  and  letter  postage  was  twenty-five  cents  a  letter. 
Going  to  mill,  the  farmers  took  guns  along  and.  stopped  to  kill  game  which,  at 
meal  time,  they  cooked  on  the  camp  fire  beside  the  loaded  wagon. 

Joseph  Hutson's  first  neighbor  was  near  Quitman;  the  second  was  at 
Graham;  the  third  at  Bennetts  Lane,  where  all  the  blacksmithing  was  done. 
Three  years  later,  in  1842,  Mr.  Hutson  built  a  blacksmith  shop  himself.  He 
made  the  first  set  of  mill  irons  for  a  mill  on  Hutson’s  creek,  long  since  styled 
Mill  creek.  He  would  weld  three  bars  four  inches  wide  and  one  inch  thick 
with  two  strikers,  for  the  spindles  and  gudgeons  of  the  mill  corn-cracker. 

The  first  person  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nodaway  river  to  die  was  Mrs. 
Henry  Lamar,  who  passed  from  earth  August  23,  1842;  the  next  was  Rufus 
Lamar,  her  eldest  son,  and  they  were  both  buried  in  ground  selected  for  the 
purpose  on  a  little  ridge  near  the  Nodaway  river.  In  the  absence  of  mills  to 
cut  lumber,  Mr.  Hutson  had  to  saw  boards  for  the  coffins  out  of  black  walnut 
timber,  with  a  whip-saw. 

John  M.  Lamar,  Sr.,  settled  in  the  timber,  five  miles  north  of  present 
Dawson.  He  was  a  native  of  Anderson  county,  Tennessee,  born  July  6,  1804, 
and  died -August  16,  1877.  He  came  to  what  is  now  Nodaway  county  in  May, 
1842.  At  the  date  of  his  coming  the  land  in  this  part  of  the  county  had  not 
been  surveyed,  but  on  account  of  the  ignorance  of  the  people  concerning  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  of  prairie  lands,  it  had  been  “passed  up”  and  reported  to 
the  general  land  office  as  “lost  land,”  meaning  unfit  for  use,  hence  not  profit¬ 
able  to  be  even  surveyed.  What  a  mistake  it  was !  As  one  views  the  rich, 
wrell-kept  farms  of  this  section  today,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  how  such  land 
could  be  deemed  worthless. 

OTHER  PIONEERS  OF  THE  TOWNSHIP. 

John  Bright  came  from  Indiana  in  1842;  John  N.  Lamar  from  Tennessee 
in  1842;  Ransome  Spencer  from  Ohio  in  1842;  Hiram  Bagley,  John  Griffy 
and  Franklin  Parker  from  Ohio  in  1842;  Amos  Halsey  from  Missouri  in 
1843;  William  Wyatt  from  Indiana  in  1843;  William  Hudson  from  Ohio  in 
1843;  George  Sizemore  from  Kentucky  in  1843;  William  Bates  from  Ken- 
tuckv  in  1843  ;  Monroe  Cottrell  from  Kentucky  in  1843  >  John  Rose  from  Ken- 
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tucky  in  1845  :  Aaron  Wallace,  Joseph  Wallace,  Howard  Reynolds,  James 
Roberts,  James  Livingood  and  Nickol  Owens  from  Tennessee  in  1845;  Elisha 
Walters  from  Indiana  in  1845;  Jesse  Roberts  from  Kentucky  in  1845  ;  John 
Seevers  from  Tennessee  in  1850;  Daniel  and  William  Seevers  from  Tennessee 
in  1850;  James  Wade  from  Tennessee  in  1850;  Mansel  Graves  from  Kentucky 
in  1850;  James  W.  Adams  from  Ohio  in  1850. 

THE  TOWNS  OF  THE  TOWNSHIP. 

The  towns  of  the  township  of  Lincoln  are  Dawsonville  and  Elmo.  Daw- 
sonville  is  located  about  two  and  a  half  miles  northwest  of  Burlington  Junc¬ 
tion,  on  section  5.  township  65,  range  37.  The  land  on  which  it  is  built  was 
originally  owned  by  D.  N.  McCrea  and  W.  M.  Walker.  It  was  named  in 
honor  of  Hon.  Lafe  Dawson,  of  Maryville.  For  some  time  the  citizens  called 
the  place  Dawson,  but  the  railroad  company  called  it  Dawsonville,  and  the 
postoffice  was  established  as  Dawson,  hence  the  place  is  now  commonly  known 
as  Dawson.  The  place  is  located  within  a  beautiful  natural  grove,  with  the 
line  of  the  Wabash  railroad  running  through  the  edge  of  the  town.  In  1880 
the  place  had  a  population  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  enumeration 
is  now  about  the  same.  The  date  of  its  platting  was  December  20,  1879,  and 
it  was  executed  by  E.  A.  Garvey,  civil  engineer  for  the  Wabash  road,  who 
laid  out  the  plat.  The  land  owners  gave  one-third  of  the  lots  to  the  com¬ 
pany  and  its  engineer  for  laying  off  and  platting  in  legal  form  the  place.  The 
first  train  of  cars  reached  Dawson  September  2,  1879.  Ei  the  same  month 
the  first  business  house  was  erected  by  Mr.  Burnett  for  a  general  store :  he 
received  his  first  invoice  of  goods  before  the  depot  was  built  and  landed  the 
merchandise  on  the  ground  from  the  freight  cars.  He  also  had  charge  of  the 
postoffice  the  first  year  after  its  establishment.  The  second  building  was  a 
blacksmith  shop  run  by  Isaac  Weddel  and  the  next  was  a  building  removed 
from  Lamar  station  by  Alonzo  Reese.  A.  S.  Thompson  then  erected  the  first 
boarding  house.  Then  followed  a  law  office  and  justice  of  the  peace  head¬ 
quarters  for  D.  V.  McCrea,  Esq.  The  town  at  once  become  a  fine  shipping 
point  and  during  the  years  1881-82  there  were  shipped  from  this  place  two 
hundred  fifty  thousand  bushels  of  corn  alone.  Besides  this  there  were  two 
hundred  cars  of  cattle  shipped  out.  Less  than  one  mile  from  Dawson  was  a 
fine  water  mill  owned  by  H.  Burnett,  which  was  of  much  service  to  the  settlers 
in  that  locality.  The  Nodaway  was  spanned  by  a  nine-foot  dam  giving  ex¬ 
cellent  water  power. 
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The  first  marriage  at  Dawson  was  August  10,  1880,  when  Mitchell  H. 
Bailey  and  Louisa  A.  Messengale  were  united.  The  first  birth  was  March 
3,  1881.  a  son  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Daugherty.  The  first  to  die  in  the  new 
town  was  Andrew  J.  Maines,  September  26.  1881.  The  pioneer  physician 
was  Dr.  J.  H.  Woodward. 

The  reader  will  learn  of  the  schools  of  the  township  and  Dawson  by 
reference  to  the  Educational  chapter,  as  also  of  church  activities  under  the 
proper  heading. 


VILLAGE  OF  ELMO. 

Elmo  (first  called  Ebbony,  next  St.  Elmo  and  finally  Elmo),  situated  on 
the  line  of  the  Wabash  railroad,  almost  twenty  miles  northwest  from  Mary¬ 
ville,  stands  on  land  originally  owned  by  Isaac  Hesser  and  the  State  Bank  of 
Missouri.  The  land  was  purchased  by  the  railroad  and  the  Western  Improve¬ 
ment  Company,  who  laid  out  the  town  in  December,  1879.  The  first  building 
was  the  depot.  W.  C.  Eeker  built  a  hotel  at  once  and  conducted  it  two  years. 
J.  R.  Nelson  then  added  a  stock  of  general  merchandise  and  James  Brown 
started  the  first  blacksmith  shop.  The  Masonic  hall  building  was  removed 
from  Lamar  to  Elmo  in  the  early  history  of  the  place. 

Of  the  early  events,  it  may  be  recorded  that  the  first  marriage  took  place 
here  September  17,  1880,  when  J.  A.  Maloney  married  Miss  R.  A.  Manley. 

The  first  birth  was  a  son  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Livengood.  The  first 
death  was  that  of  Morris  Kane,  who  was  thrown  from  a  handcar  by  a  passing 
engine  backing  against  it  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

Scott's  addition  to  Elmo  was  platted  in  September,  1881.  The  town 
has  always  been  a  good  shipping  and  trading  point.  Dr. -T.  L.  Martin  was  a 
pioneer  physician,  as  was  also  Dr.  S.  Collins. 

The  present  population  of  Elmo  is  placed  at  four  hundred.  The  business 
and  social  interests  are  fully  represented  by  a  good  class  of  men,  as  follows : 

Bank — Farmers’  and  Mechanics. 

Lodges — Odd  Fellows,  Masons,  Modern  Woodmen  of  the  World,  Re- 
bekah  and  Eastern  Star. 

General  Dealers — “Pioneer  Store,"  by  E.  E.  Joy,  A.  A.  Reece,  F.  E. 
James. 

Hardware  and  Implements — E.  Coulter.  William  Bucker. 

Furniture — C.  T.  Wiley. 

Lumber — W.  C.  Aldrich. 
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Grain  and  Coal — Gates  &  Elrod. 

Stock  Dealer — George  T.  Clardy. 

Livery — C.  E.  Beaver. 

Hotel — “Signal,”  by  M.  F.  Beaver. 

Drugs — S.  J.  Alden. 

Millinery — Graves  &  Scott. 

Meat  Market — W.  E.  Scott. 

Harness — H.  W.  Meek. 

Blacksmith — J.  F.  Weddle. 

Flour  and  Feed — J.  A.  Bush. 

Newspaper — Register,  J.  S.  Wood. 

Mutual  Phone — A  home  company. 

Justice  of  Peace — J.  S.  Wood,  J.  C.  Piper. 

Physicians — Drs.  I.  G.  Bushey,  Dr.  R.  G.  Ferguson. 

At  one  time  there  was  a  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  post  here,  but  so 
few  and  aged  are  the  members  now  that  they  only  meet  on  the  birthday  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  post,  who  served  in  the  great  Civil  war. 
This  post  is  known  as  Marshall  No.  162. 

The  town  was  incorporated  in  April,  1904,  and  the  following  have  served 
as  its  mayors  :  T.  M.  Tudder,  A.  A.  Reece,  T.  M.  Tudder,  J.  S.  Severs.  Among 
the  postmasters  serving  at  Elmo  are  these :  S.  R.  Johnston,  R.  E.  Davis,  W. 
E.  Scott,  F.  D.  Hurst,  S.  P.  Lamar,  L.  P.  Colvin.  The  present  postmaster 
is  S.  R.  Johnston.  The  town  is  now  supplied  with  a  good  four-room  brick 
school  house,  two  stories  high,  built  about  1900. 

The  following  are  the  churches:  Methodist  Episcopal  (South),  Method¬ 
ist  Episcopal  and  Christian.  At  one  time  the  Church  of  God  had  a  church 
organization  at  this  point. 


LAMAR  STATION. 

This  place  was  platted  in  January,  1871,  by  John  Lamar,  on  section  27, 
township  66,  range  37,  but  with  the  change  of  route  and  the  building  of 
Burlington  Junction  and  Elmo  it  lapsed  into  decay,  some  of  the  buildings  being 
moved  to  other  towns  near  by. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


MONROE  TOWNSHIP. 

Monroe  township  is  in  the  extreme  southwestern  corner  of  the  county, 
and  comprises  forty-four  square  miles,  being  bounded  on  the  north  by  Green 
township,  on  the  east  by  Polk  and  Hughes  townships,  on  the  south  by  Holt 
county,  Missouri,  and  Hughes  township,  Nodaway  county,  and  on  the  west 
by  Atchison  county. 

The  chief  reason  assigned  in  the  petition  asking  for  the  organization  of 
this  township,  which  was  effected  in  1881,  was  that  inhabitants  had  so  far  to 
go  to  cast  their  vote  on  election  days.  February  12,  1881,  the  county  court 
ordered : 

“That  a  municipal  township  be  established  out  of  parts  of  Green  and 
Hughes  townships,  to  be  known  and  designated  as  Monroe  township,  in  said 
county,  to  be  composed  of  the  following  territory,  to-wit :  Commencing  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  section  15,  township  63,  range  38,  thence  east  with 
section  line  eleven  miles  to  the  southeast  corner  of  section  17,  in  township 
63,  range  36.  thence  north  with  section  line  four  miles,  to  the  northeast  corner 
of  section  32,  township  64,  range  36,  thence  west  eleven  miles,  to  the  south¬ 
west  corner  of  section  34,  township  64,  range  38,  thence  south  four  miles 
south  of  line  dividing  Atchison  and  Nodaway  counties,  to  place  of  beginning. 
It  is  further  ordered  by  the  court,  that  Skidmore  be  designated  as  the  voting 
place  for  said  township.” 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  township  is  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram. 
The  general  features  are  similar  to  those  of  Green  township.  The  eastern 
part  of  this  township  rises  gradually  from  the  river,  while  the  western  part 
rises  gently  toward  the  west.  Nodaway  river  courses  through  this  township 
from  north  to  south,  dividing  it  nearly  in  the  middle.  Florida  creek  empties 
into  the  river  from  the  northeast,  and  Hickory  creek  and  Hutchinson’s  branch 
from  the  west.  There  has  been  one  mill  site  improved  within  the  township, 
that  near  Skidmore. 

EARLY  SETTLERS. 

Among  the  first  settlers  to  invade  this  part  of  the  county  was  William 
Bunton,  who  came  in  1840  and  opened  up  a  farm  one  and  a  fourth  mile  north¬ 
east  of  where  Skidmore  was  later  platted.  Two  miles  to  the  northwest  of 
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Skidmore  settled  William  Dotson.  James  Curl.  Richard  Miller  and  James 
Fulkerson  next  made  settlements.  In  1847  William  V.  Smith  bought  Fulker¬ 
son’s  claim.  Monroe  Cotrel  settled  on  his  claim,  two  miles  southeast  of  pres¬ 
ent  Skidmore,  but  later  sold  to  William  Broyles,  and  he  sold  to  Robert  Bagley. 

In  1845  Joseph  Huntsucker  claimed  land  three  miles  northeast  of  present 
Skidmore,  but  subsequently  sold  to  Thomas  Davis,  now  long  deceased.  About 
1850  Hugh  D.  McDonald  entered  forty  acres  of  what  \fas  known  as  a  part  of 
Burr  Oak  Grove.  He  sold  to  Thomas  Hayes  in  1853,  whose  two  sons  and 
two  sons-in-law  settled  in  and  near  the  grove. 

The  settlers  with  dates  of  their  coming  to  this  township  are  as  follows : 
William  Bunten,  1840;  William  Dotson.  1840;  James  Curl,  1844;  Richard 
Miller,  1844;  James  Fulkerson,  1844;  Monroe  Cotrel,  1844;  Peter  Noffsinger, 
1845;  Joseph  Huntsucker,  1845;  William  V.  Smith,  1847;  William  Broyles, 
1847;  Thomas  Davis,  1847;  Irving  Hall.  1850;  John  Owens,  1850;  Adam 
Turhune,  1850;  Hugh  D.  McDonald,  1850;  James  T.  Haynes,  John  S.  Grigs¬ 
by,  John  G.  Hayes,  Alonzo  Coston,  Noah  Mast,  Wesley  Clark,  1850;  Thomas 
Hayes,  1853;  I.  D.  Wheeler,  1856;  Robert  Bagby,  1857;  Patterson  Hughes, 
1857;  Thomas  Mayhew,  1858;  Martin  Skidmore,  1861. 

SKIDMORE. 

The  village  of  Skidmore,  in  this  township,  is  situated  eleven  miles  south 
of  Burlington  Junction,  at  the  exact  center  of  its  territory  and  a  half  mile  east 
of  the  Nodaway  river.  The  land  on  which  the  place  is  situated  was  origi¬ 
nally  the  property  of  M.  Skidmore,  who  gave  the  Nodaway  Valley  Railroad 
Company  twenty  acres  to  locate  a  station  near  the  same.  The  railroad  was 
built  in  1880.  completed  August  15th  of  that  year.  No  townsite  company 
was  formed,  but  Mr.  Skidmore  laid  off  a  townsite  early  in  June  or  July,  1880. 

The  first  building  was  a  grocery  store  erected  by  H.  H.  Joy,  who  moved 
a  stock  of  goods  from  Union  Valley,  commencing  business  at  Skidmore  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1880.  Other  business  interests  were  at  once  added  to  the  new  ham¬ 
let  and  a  Methodist  Episcopal  church  edifice  was  completed  in  July,  1881. 
The  Methodist  church  South  completed  one  in  October  of  the  same  year. 
The  schools  and  churches  are  mentioned  in  the  Educational  and  Church  chap¬ 
ters  of  this  volume. 

The  earliest  birth  in  Skidmore  was  a  son  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Man¬ 
chester,  born  November  11,  1880.  The  first  death  was  that  of  a  son  of  H. 
H.  Joy,  November  11,  1880.  The  earliest  marriage  was  that  uniting  Hamil¬ 
ton  Diffinbaugh  and  Ary  Bell  Parrish,  by  Squire  Thomas  L.  Howden. 
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As  a  trading  point,  Skidmore  has  always  been  excellent.  As  early  as 
1881  the  firm  of  Markland,  Earls  &  Company  sold  twenty-seven  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  merchandise,  while  others  did  as  well  in  proportion. 

As  to  early  milling  interests,  it  should  be  stated  that  in  1851  Messrs. 
Downing  &  Terhune  erected  a  grist  mill  on  the  waters  of  the  Nodaway  river, 
near  the  present  site  of  Skidmore.  It  was  styled  the  Downing  Mills.  Mr. 
Skidmore  purchased  the  same  in  1864,  and  sold  in  a  short  time  to  G.  M. 
Nash  and  Hulett  Burnett,  who  continued  to  operate  the  mill  until  1872, 
when  Nash  Brothers  built  a  more  modern  flouring  mill.  This  at  once  be¬ 
came  of  great  value  to  the  farmers  of  the  southwestern  portion  of  Nodaway 
county. 

According  to  the  census  returns  in  1880,  Skidmore  had  a  population  of 
about  four  hundred  people.  Its  population  in  1900  was  reported  as  five 
hundred  and  sixty,  which  has  materially  increased  since  that  date. 

Among  the  early  business  and  professional  factors  of  Skidmore  may  be 
remembered  the  names  of :  The  depot  agent.  John  Cox,  Julia  Drumm,  mil¬ 
linery;  Squire  Finney,  hotel  and  livery;  T.  L.  Howden,  justice  of  the  peace; 
H.  M.  Hutt,  physician  and  druggist;  Charles  Impey,  physician  and  druggist; 
T.  L.  Marlin,  hardware  dealer;  Charles  Spear,  grain  dealer  and  James  Wood, 
blacksmith. 

The  following  is  the  standing  of  Skidmore  in  the  spring  of  1910: 

Banks— Bank  of  Skidmore  and  Farmers’  Bank  of  Skidmore. 

Dodges — Masonic,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  (and  the  Rebekah 
degree),  Modern  Woodmen,  (Neighbors  and  Hustlers'  Auxiliaries),  the  so¬ 
cial  orders  of  Neighbors  Club,  Commercial  Club  and  the  Northwestern  Farm¬ 
ers’  Corn  Growers  Association. 

Schools — A  two-story  six-room  building,  a  fine  brick,  built  about  1898. 

Churches— Methodist  Episcopal,  Methodist  (South),  and  Christian. 

Musical  Instruments — Neal  Hoblitzell. 

Newspaper — New  Era. 

Creameries — (Depots)  Skidmore  Cream  Company,  Clarinda  Cream  and 
Poultry  Company,  and  the  Maryville  Cream  Company. 

Feed  Mill — Barrett  &  Otis. 

Opera  House — Cook's  Opera  Hall. 

Stock  Dealers — Ed  Dawson,  Finville  Sons. 

Dentist — R.  F.  Bantz. 

Physicians — Drs.  J.  E.  Pierpoint  and  F.  A.  Fee. 

Justice  of  the  Peace — George  D.  Fullerton. 
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Meat  Market — William  Linville. 

Harness  Shop — C.  C.  Hendrix. 

Blacksmith  and  Wagonmakers — J.  W.  Weddle,  Jr.,  and  James  Parrish. 

Architect — J.  W.  Rodman,  also  contractor  and  builder. 

Photographs — G.  C.  Ashbrook. 

Hotel — Commercial  Hotel,  Mrs.  Nora  Sewell,  proprietor. 

Drugs — Model  Drug  Company,  J.  E.  Pierpoint;  Skidmore  Drug  Com¬ 
pany,  R.  A.  Walker. 

Millinery — Mrs.  Emma  Hutt,  Shell  &  Jones. 

Grain,  Coal  and  Feed — I.  S.  Dawson  and  Barrett  &  Otis. 

Livery — J.  H.  Lindell. 

Lumber — J.  O.  Miller. 

Cement  Blocks,  Etc. — J.  C.  Spahr. 

Hardware  and  Furniture — Manchester  &  Dodds,  Jordan  &  Thomas 
Company. 

Implement  Dealers — J.  W.  Holt. 

General  Dealers — Ernest  Prang.  Barnett,  Stoolfer  and  Owens,  R.  B. 
Foster,  E.  T.  Duval. 

The  mayors  who  have  served  in  the  incorporate  town  are  G.  D.  Fuller¬ 
ton,  J.  D.  Montgomery,  W.  R.  Lindelle,  G.  D.  Fullerton. 

The  postoffice  was  established  about  1879-80  and  the  postmasters  have 
been  in  the  following  order:  Harvey  Joy,  Benjamin  Campbell,  James  Roach, 
Carrie  Roach,  H.  A.  C.  Hasty,  T.  L.  Howden.  George  Stoolfer.  Under  Mr. 
Howden’s  administration  the  office  advanced  from  a  cost  to  the  government 
of  about  four  hundred  dollars  in  eleven  years,  to  a  cost  of  six  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  During  that  period  five  rural  routes  were  estab¬ 
lished,  three  of  twenty-four  miles  run,  one  of  twenty-seven  miles  and  one 
of  twenty-six  miles. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


NODAWAY  TOWNSHIP. 

Nodaway  is  one  of  the  most  irregular  shaped  sub-divisions  in  Nodaway 
county,  both  having  received  their  name  from  the  river  Nodaway.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  bv  Atchison  and  Union  townships,  on  the  east  by  Union 
and  Polk  townships,  on  the  south  by  Polk  and  Green  townships  and  on  its 
west  by  Green  and  Lincoln  townships,  all  of  Nodaway  county.  It  contains 
about  forty-six  square  miles  and  the  Nodaway  river  flows  as  its  western 
boundary  line.  . 

This  township  was  formed  by  order  of  the  county  court,  dated  March 
29,  1871,  which  reads  as  follows: 

“That  a  new  municipal  township  be  established  and  located  out  of  Green 
and  Atchison  townships,  commencing  at  the  Nodaway  river,  at  a  point  where 
the  township  line  dividing  townships  66  and  65  crosses  the  said  Nodaway 
river,  thence  east  on  said  line  to  the  northeast  corner  of  township  65,  range  36, 
thence  running  south  three  miles  to  the  township  line  between  townships 
64  and  65,  thence  west  on  said  line  to  the  Nodaway  river,  thence  north  with 
the  meanderings  of  said  river  to  the  place  of  beginning:  and  it  is  further 
ordered  by  the  court  that  the  voting  precinct  be  designated  at  the  C.  W. 
Hardesty  residence,  in  said  township.” 

Later  a  strip  two  by  three  miles  on  the  east  end  of  Nodaway  was  taken 
off  and  added  to  Union  township. 

NATURAL  FEATURES. 

This  township  lies  in  the  eastern  part  of  Nodaway  valley,  rising  gently 
toward  the  east.  The  southern  portion  slopes  to  the  south.  Among  the 
streams  of  the  township  are  the  Muddy  creek,  Kilhoga  creek,  Carken  branch, 
Sand  creek  and  Florida  creek,  while  Clear  creek  finds  its  source  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  portion  of  the  township.  Along  the  Nodaway  river  in  this  township 
are  found  many  lakes,  some  of  which  were  old  beds  of  rivers,  and  others 
arising  from  depressions  in  the  land.  In  the  east  portion  of  the  township 
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there  is  a  watershed  dividing  the  waters  of  Clear  creek  from  those  of  Sand 
creek.  The  sources  of  these  two  streams  approach  within  forty  rods  of  each 
other. 


EARLY  SETTLEMENT. 

Among  the  first  to  make  settlement  in  Nodaway  township  was  Levi 
Martin,  who  came  in  1842  and  entered  the  claim  on  which  Burlington  Junc¬ 
tion  is  now  situated.  The  same  season  came  John  Shepherd,  settling  on  an 
adjoining  tract  of  land  just  south  of  him.  Jesse  Roberts,  Mr.  Thomas  and 
his  son.  John  Thomas,  took  claims  about  one  mile  to  the  west  and  a  little  ways- 
to  the  south  of  Martin's.  Joseph  Hough  came  very  early  to  the  township 
and  entered  the  claim  at  Corkin's  Spring,  and  John  Clark,  father  of  W. 
Clark,  bought  out  his  interest  in  March,  1849. 

What  was  styled  the  “Ohio  Settlement'’  was  effected  in  1856  when  J. 
H.  Ware,  Sr.,  came  from  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  and  took  a  claim  near  Burlington 
Junction.  Mr.  Ware  was  a  former  prosecuting  attorney  in  Ross  county, 
Ohio.  Soon  thereafter  came  Col.  John  Davis  and  he  bought  the  claim  origi¬ 
nally  entered  by  Levi  Martin.  He  later  sold  and  removed  to  Kansas.  In 
1862  Thomas  Corkin  took  a  claim  about  two  miles  north  of  present  Burling¬ 
ton  Junction.  Shadrick  Cole  and  his  son-in-law,  William  H.  Franklin,  took 
claims  south  of  Burlington  Junction,  Austin  Jones  and  William  B.  Sunder¬ 
land  settled  northwest  from  present  Burlington  site.  William  Jones,  father 
of  Austin  Jones,  spent  his  time  in  Nodaway  county  and  Atchison  county  most¬ 
ly.  Others  of  the  Ohio  emigrants  were  Doctor  Myers,  George  Wilson,  Jesse 
Walker  and  others.  About  forty  Ohio  families  made  up  this  Buckeye  settle¬ 
ment,  all  possessed  of  intelligence  and  energy.  They  set  about  farming  on 
an  up-to-date  scale  for  those  early  times,  and  succeeded  in  making  some  of 
the  finest  farms  in  the  county,  and  that  within  a  few  short  years. 

SETTLERS  LIST. 

Levi  Martin,  1842;  Mr.  Thomas,  1842;  James  Roberts,  1842;  Joseph 
Hough,  1842;  Hendricks  Lee,  1842;  James  Pickerel,  1842;  Samuel  Bowman, 
1842;  Jonathan  Shepherd.  1842;  Jesse  Roberts,  1842;  John  Johnson,  1842; 
Hiram  Lee,  1842;  Elijah  Bunton,  1842;  Shadrick  Cole,  1843;  Austin  Jones. 
1843;  William  Smith,  1844;  Thomas  Fields,  Dr.  Myers,  Jesse  Walker,  George 
Wilson,  William  Jones,  William  B.  Sunderland,  William  H.  Franklin,  John 
Clark.  1849;  Thomas  Corkin,  1862;  J.  H.  Ware,  Sr.,  1856. 
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The  schools,  churches  and  lodges  will  be  treated  under  their  respective 
headings  in  the  general  chapters  of  this  work.  The  population  of  Nodaway 
county  in  1900  was  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine.  It  is  within 
one  of  the  most  thoroughly  enterprising  and  prosperous  sections  of  all  this 
fair  county. 

BURLINGTON  JUNCTION. 

It  was  no  more  than  a  natural  thing  with  the  construction  of  the  railroads 
crossing  in  this  township  that  the  people  looked  for  a  good  station  point  and 
lively  marketing  place.  This  proved  to  be  the  founding  of  what  is  now  known 
as  Burlington  Junction,  the  history  of  which  runs  back  to  1879.  The  Chicago,, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  line  had  made  a  survey  a  half  mile  to  the  east  of  the 
Nodaway  river  at  the  crossing  of  the  Wabash  railroad  and  the  Burlington. 
This  town  was  first  called  Lewiston,  for  President  Lewis  of  the  Wabash 
system.  Later  it  was  called  Cleveland  by  the  people  of  the  Ohio  colony, 
because  it  was  found  that  another  Cleveland  already  had  an  existence  in 
Missouri:  Cleveland  grew  until  it  had  about  forty  buildings.  But  when  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Ouincy  Company  made  their  final  survey,  they  crossed 
the  Wabash  a  half  mile  to  the  east  of  this  point,  on  the  farm  of  Colonel 
Davis,  and  here  grew  up  the  present  town  of  Burlington  Junction. 

Levi.  Martin,  one  of  the  first,  if  not,  indeed,  the  first  man  to  locate  in 
Nodaway  township,  entered  and  settled  on  the  land  on  which  the  town  now 
stands.  There  he  farmed  for  about  eighteen  years,  then  sold  to  Colonel 
Davis.  When  he  sold  and  went  to  Kansas,  hi's  son,  William  H.  Davis,  and  the 
son-in-law,  Edwin  Caldwell,  purchased  it.  October  20,  1879,  they  sold  to  the 
Burlington  Railroad  Company,  reserving  certain  interests  in  the  same.  The 
place  was  platted  July  1,  1879. 

The  first  firm  to  embark  in  business  at  this  point  was  George  H.  Hotail- 
ing  &  Company,  lumber  dealers.  Clarence  Andrews,  son  of  James  Andrews, 
hauled  the  first  load  of  lumber  from  Maryville  to  Burlington  Junction. 
Wheeler  Brothers  built  the  first  store  building  and  sold  the  first  goods  in  the 
town,  commencing  July  5,  1879.  and  on  the  24th  of  the  month  sold  their  first 
goods.  Two  drug  stores  were  built  about  the  same  date  by  S.  J.  Butcher  & 
Company,  and  J.  N.  Penn  &  Company.  January  1,  1880,  there  were  over  one 
hundred  buildings  in  the  embryo  town  of  Burlington  Junction.  The  first 
train  of  cars  on  the  Burlington  road  arrived  there  October  20,  1879,  and  a  car" 
load  of  grain  was  sent  out  two  days  later. 
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December  16,  1879,  the  town  was  incorporated  and  its  first  officers  were 
as  follows:  Trustees — 1879-80,  G.  H.  Logan,  chairman;  Thomas  Neighbors, 
secretary;  James  F.  Anderson,  treasurer;  G.  Hubbel,  Gibson;  A.  B.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  marshal. 

The  churches,  lodges  and  schools  will  appear  under  their  respective  chap¬ 
ter  headings  in  this  volume.  In  1900  the  Federal  census  gave  Burlington 
Junction  a  population  of  about  eight  hundred,  but  today  it  is  considerably 
in  excess  of  this. 

The  banking  interests  of  this  town  are  second  to  only  one  place  in  the 
county,  Maryville.  This  subject  is  fully  mentioned  under  the  general  chapter 
on  Banks  and  Banking. 

The  city  directory  of  Burlington  Junction  as  far  back  as  1882,  gave  the 
following  totals  in  business  factors:  Three  livery  barns;  hotels,  five;  hard¬ 
wares,  two;  groceries,  three;  drug  stores,  three;  general  stores,  four;  grain 
dealers,  two ;  meat  markets,  two ;  lumber  dealers,  two ;  newspapers,  one ;  at¬ 
torneys,  two;  painters,  plasterers,  carpenters,  shoe  shops,  blacksmiths  and 
wagonmakers  in  great  numbers,  and  still  the  town  was  less  than  three  years 
old. 

The  business  of  today  includes  the  following,  together  with  the  social 
and  religious  affairs : 

Banks — Northwestern  Bank  of  Missouri,  First  National  Bank. 

General  Stores — C.  B.  Zarn  (Inc.)  and  Aesdale  Brothers. 

Drug  Stores — Dr.  Carter,  Dr.  W.  E.  Wallace. 

Furniture — T.  E.  Fordyce. 

Hardwares — Sewell  &  Carter,  C.  J.  Reece. 

Clothing — J.  H.  Gebbecken. 

Harness — E.  C.  Johnson. 

Newspaper — -The  Post,  J.  H.  Bryant. 

Lodges— Odd  Fellows,  Masons,  Woodmen  of  the  World. 

Hotels — The  Wabash  (at  the  depot),  the  Cottage  Hotel,  the  Nodaway 
Hotel. 

Physicians- — Dr.  Dean,  Dr.  Carter,  Dr.  Gaugh,  Dr.  Wallace. 

Dentist — G.  C.  Trusty,  D.  D.  S. 

Attorney — J.  S.  Robinson. 

Mills — Nicholas  &  Harvey,  feed. 

Cream  Stations — The  Clarinda  and  others. 

Lumber — J.  W.  Praiswater. 

Grain — Nicholas  &  Harvey,  C.  J.  Reece. 
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Stock  Shippers — George  McKnight,  Guyatt  &  Plummer,  R.  R.  Staples, 
E.  Boyer. 

Livery — J.  D.  Young,  Burt  Henley. 

The  following  have  served  as  postmasters  since  the  establishing  of  Bur¬ 
lington  Junction  office  in  1879:  I.  B.  Chisinger,  Samuel  J.  Butcher,  Capt.  J. 
M.  White,  Marian  Huff,  Frank  McMacken,  J.  H.  Bryant.  There  are  now  five 
rural  free  deliveries  running  out  from  this  point ;  their  average  run  is  about 
twenty-four  miles.  The  first  was  established  in  1903.  The  present  population 
of  Burlington  Junction  is  not  far  from  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five. 

The  Mineral  Springs  Sanitarium  of  this  place,  mentioned  at  length  else¬ 
where,  is  of  great  value  to  the  public  and  will  soon  be  greatly  improved,  hav¬ 
ing  changed  hands  recently.  This  water  has  rare  curative  properties. 

ROSEBERRY. 

This  was  a  hamlet  situated  one  mile  to  the  east  of  Burlington  Junction, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Wabash  railroad  with  the  old  Clarinda  branch  of  the 
same  road,  which  is  not  now  in  existence.  This  place  was  platted  October  27, 
1879,  by  the  Western  Improvement  Company,  on  section  14,  township  65. 
range  37.  When  the  junction  of  the  Burlington  and  Wabash  lines  was  ef¬ 
fected  at  Burlington  Junction  and  the  Clarinda  branch  done  away  with,  Rose- 
berrv  naturally  became  defunct. 


WILCOX. 

This  is  a  mere  hamlet  on  the  Wabash  railroad  between  Maryville  and 
Burlington  Junction.  It  has  a  depot,  shipping  facilities,  a  few  business  houses 
and  postoffice. 

About  one-half  of  the  little  hamlet  is  situated  in  Nodaway  township  on 
section  32.  while  the  eastern  portion  of  the  same  is  in  Polk  township. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


POLK  TOWNSHIP. 

The  most  extensive  township  in  Nodaway  county  is  Polk,  which  con¬ 
tains  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  square  miles  of  territory.  It  is  an  even 
eleven  miles  square.  Its  boundaries  have  been  subject  to  numerous  changes 
with  the  passing  of  years  and  the  formation  of  other  sub-divisions  of  the 
county.  At  the  May  term  of  county  court  in  1845.  Polk  was  defined  as 
follows : 

“Beginning  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Washington  township,  thence 
west  with  said  township  line  till  it  intersects  White  Cloud  township  line, 
thence  westwardly  with  said  line  until  it  intersects  the  line  of  Atchison  town¬ 
ship,  thence  north  with  the  east  line  of  the  aforesaid  township  to  the  south¬ 
east  corner  of  Buchanan  township,  thence  eastwardly  so  as  to  include  the 
Gray  settlement  and  the  Mowery  houses  between  One  hundred  and  Two 
river  and  Platte  river,  thence  east  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Nodaway  coun¬ 
ty,  thence  south  to  the  place  of  beginning.” 

On  March  19,  1861,  another  order  of  the  county  court  made  a  change 
in  the  western  part  of  the  territory  of  this  township,  and  again  on  June  14, 
1866,  other  radical  and  far-reaching  changes  were  effected,  thus  defining  the 
present  Polk  township,  which,  without  going  into  dry  detail,  may  be  defined 
brieflv  in  this  manner:  All  the  territory  between  the  northeast  corner  of 
section  19,  township  65,  range  34;  section  21,  township  65,  range  36;  section 
9,  township  64,  range  34;  to  the  corner  of  section  7,  township  64,  range  35, 
these  several  numbers  of  sections  indicating  the  corners  of  the  township, 
commencing  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  same. 

This  township  includes  the  seat  of  justice.  Maryville,  in  the  center  of 
the  territory,  and,  with  Maryville,  in  1900  had  a  population  of  seven  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  forty.  Outside  of  Maryville  it  had  an  enumeration  of 
three  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

The  topography  of  Polk  township  is  somewhat  diversified  in  its  appear¬ 
ance.  The  land  lies  gently  sloping  toward  the  south,  so  that  the  water  courses 
flow  in  that  direction.  One-third  the  distance  from  the  east  line  flows  One 
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Hundred  and  Two  river,  from  north  to  south,  its  chief  tributaries  being  the 
Mowry,  Mozingo  and  White  Cloud  creeks.  The  valley  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Two  river  is  from  a  half  to  one  mile  wide  and  along  it  are  found  natural 
groves  with  all  the  timber  common  to  this  part  of  Missouri.  A  water  shed 
is  found  crossing  the  northwestern  portion  of  this  township  and  passes  partly 
down  the  western  side,  dividing  the  headwaters  of  the  White  Cloud  from  the 
sources  of  the  south  branch  of  Clear  creek  and  Florida  creek,  which  streams 
flow  into  the  Nodaway  river. 

The  alluvial  soil  is  from  three  to  ten  feet  deep  in  the  valleys,  while  the 
rich,  productive  vegetable  mould  on  the  uplands  ranges  from  one  to  three  feet 
in  thickness.  While  corn  is  king,  all  other  grains  and  grasses  find  in  this 
soil  a  congenial  home  for  their  roots.  Years  ago  this  township  was  largely 
devoted  to  stock  raising  and  as  a  consequence  the  husbandmen  have  grown 
prosperous  and  wealthy.  High  grades  of  cattle  and  horses  make  their  an¬ 
nual  exhibits  and  carry  with  them  first  premiums. 

PIONEER  SETTLERS. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Two  river  and  White  Cloud  creek  were  the  first 
stopping  places  of  white  men  when  seeking  homes  in  what  is  now  Polk  town¬ 
ship.  The  earliest  of  these  frontiersmen  was  Thomas  Adams.  He  came 
from  some  one  of  the  southern  counties  in  Missouri  in  1840,  and  claimed  land 
in  what  is  now  the  south  part  of  the  city  of  Maryville.  There  he  erected 
him  a  cabin  in  the  grove  long  since  styled  “Adams’  Grove.”  Originally,  this 
belt  of  timber  contained  about  one  thousand  acres,  it  being  largely  of  the 
burr  oak  variety.  Here  pioneer  Adams  cleared  up  a  patch  of  twenty  acres. 
Nine  years  later,  he  sold  and  went  to  Texas. 

Noah  Garren  made  his  advent  here  in  1840,  locating  in  a  grove  on  the 
ridge  four  miles  southeast  of  Maryville  and  a  mile  to  the  east  of  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Two  river.  He  resided  there  until  1849,  when  he  moved  to  the 
northeast  part  of  the  county. 

In  1840,  John  Mozingo  and  his  two  sons,  Allen  and  Silas,  took  claims 
four  miles  southeast  of  Maryville.  They  emigrated  from  Culpeper  county, 
Tennessee,  and  took  an  interest  there  until  others  came  in  and  settled  about 
them;  they  were  true  pioneer  characters.  The  father  built  a  cabin  and  im¬ 
proved  his  land.  Allen  died  in  1878.  Both  sons  were  hunters  and  kept  many 
hounds  for  the  chase. 

John  Trosper  came  from  Tennessee  in  1840,  and  claimed  land  three 
miles  southeast  of  present  Maryville,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  He  built 
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a  cabin  fourteen  feet  square,  and  the  end  was  cut  out  for  chimney  purposes. 
The  whole  was  daubed  with  mud,  within  and  without.  The  chimney  had  mud 
backs  and  jams  and  two  square  rocks  were  used  for  andirons.  A  few  seedling 
apple  trees  were  raised  and  some  were  still  standing  in  the  late  eighties,  pos¬ 
sibly  now.  These  trees  had  grown  to  be  as  large  as  barrels  at  their  base 
and  some  years  bore  twenty  bushels  of  fruit  each.  Several  cherry  trees 
planted  by  the  hand  of  this  man  attained  one  foot  in  diameter  and  bore  won¬ 
derful  crops  of  luscious  fruit.  They  still  bore  cherries  in  1885.  Mr.  Trosper 
was  a  hunter  and  was  counted  a  very  remarkable  man  for  his  genuine  hospi¬ 
tality.  He  went  to  Kansas  in  i860  and  died  there. 

The  Lanham  brothers  came  in  1841,  and  settled  on  One  Hundred  and 
Two  river,  four  miles  east  and  a  trifle  north  of  present  Maryville.  Subse¬ 
quently,  they  went  to  Texas. 

William  Saunders,  a  brother  of  James  Saunders,  came  to  this  township 
in  1846,  trading  for  land  in  the  north  part  of  town.  He  was  murdered  and 
robbed  in  Maryville  in  1879. 

In  1843  came  John  Jackson  from  Ohio  and  settled  on  a  claim  two  miles 
north  of  Maryville.  He  was  treasurer  of  Nodaway  county  from  1845  t0 
1849.  He  was  an  excellent  farmer  and  an  exemplary  citizen.  He  died  in 
1873.  One  year  the  receipts  of  the  entire  county  was  not  over  three  hundred 
dollars  and  the  treasurer  received  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  for  his 
services.  Mr.  Jackson  kept  his  office  at  his  home. 

Another  early  settler  was  A.  Terhune,  who  emigrated  from  Indiana,  ar¬ 
riving  in  Andrew  county,  Missouri,  in  the  spring  of  1841.  He  located  six 
miles  north  of  the  present  city  of  Savannah,- at  Bennett’s  Lane.  This  was  the 
first  place  in  that  section  where  enough  settlements  were  contiguous  when 
fenced  as  to  form  a  road.  Bennett’s  Lane  was  known  throughout  Andrew 
and  Nodaway  counties.  This  lane  ran  north  and  south  about  three  miles. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  lane  were  located  the  farms  of  Elisha,  John,  Isaiah 
and  William  Bennett  and  also  the  farms  of  a  Mr.  Hayes  and  John  Wilson. 
On  the  west  side  were  settled  Jacob  Bohart,  John  Ferrins,  David  Terhune, 
David  Brock,  Lyman  Ashley  and  A.  Terhune.  A.  Terhune  lived  there  until 
1848,  when  he  moved  to  Nodaway  county,  settling  a  mile  north  of  Skidmore 
and  there  built  the  fourth  mill  in  the  county.  In  1841,  when  he  came  to 
Andrew  county,  there  was  only  a  corn  cracker,  called  Davis  &  Stanberry’s 
mill,  on  One  Hundred  and  Two  river.  This  was  three  miles  east  of  Savannah. 
Hollister’s  mill,  on  the  Nodaway,  two  miles  west  of  the  present  town  of 
Filmore,  was  the  next  mill  in  Andrew  county,  built  in  1842.  The  next  mill 
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in  Andrew  county  was  erected  in  1843,  011  Lincoln  creek,  four  or  five  miles 
to  the  west  of  present  Savannah.  White  Hall  was  a  very  small  place  and 
had  only  a  few  goods  for  sale. 

Settlers  went  to  Liberty,  Clay  county,  to  secure  anything  of  importance 
in  the  line  of  supplies  for  the  farm  and  household.  Some  of  the  pioneers 
would  volunteer  and  go  to  Liberty  for  a  wagon  load  of  groceries,  which 
would  be  divided  among  the  neighbors.  It  took  about  eight  days  to  make 
the  round  trip  to  Liberty  and  two  or  three  yoke  of  oxen  were  usually  at¬ 
tached  to  the  wagon.  Often  two  neighbors  would  go  together,  sleeping  in  the 
wagon,  and  killing  game  and  cooking  the  same  for  their  meals. 

The  fourth  mill  in  Nodaway  county  was  built  by  A.  Terhune  and 
Erastus  Downing.  It  was  a  small  frame,  located  on  the  Nodaway  river,  near 
the  present  site  of  Skidmore.  It  required  two  years  to  build  and  complete  this 
mill  and  then  it  only  had  one  run  of  stones.  The  irons  and  machinery  were 
hauled  from  St.  Louis.  Downing,  being  a  blacksmith,  forged  out  the  bar 
iron  used  in  the  mill. 

Mr.  Terhune  sold  his  interest  in  the  mill  in  1851  to  E.  Downing  and  went 
to  a  point  on  the  river,  where  present  Quitman  stands,  and  bought  a  mill 
site  of  Hiram  Lee,  who  had  been  there  several  years  and  who  had  built  the 
third  mill  in  the  county.  He  had  put  a  log  across  the  stream  about  eighty 
feet  long,  in  sections,  then  put  in  a  brush  dam.  The  flume  where  the  water 
was  let  into  the  mill  was  made  of  split  puncheons.  The  millhouse  was  made 
of  round  logs  from  the  bed  rock  up.  In  that  mill  was  a  pair  of  “nigger 
heads”  or  bowlders.  The  wheel  was  a  wooden  tub-wheel.  The  capacity  of 
the  mill  was  fifteen  bushels  of  corn  per  day.  For  toll,  the  miller  took  one- 
eighth.  The  mill  made  good  meal.  With  the  high  water  of  the  spring  of 
1852  the  mill  was  entirely  washed  away.  Immediately  following  this,  Mr. 
Terhune  put  up  a  frame  mill  for  grinding  both  wheat  and  corn.  In  the 
autumn  of  1852  the  saw  mill  was  in  operation,  then  there  came  a  freeze,  much 
ice  drifted  down  the  Nodaway  and  lodged  above  the  dam,  the  river  rose  on 
account  of  the  gorge,  and  washed  out  eighty  feet  around  the  end  of  the  dam, 
the  water  running  in  the  new  channel  eight  feet  deep.  Mr.  Terhune  worked 
all  winter  and  stopped  the  wash  around  the  dam  so  that  the  mill  ran  again 
and  was  in  excellent  order.  He  sold  out  his  mill  in  1853  to  Rankin  Russell, 
who  became  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Quitman. 

Mr.  Terhune  then  moved  to  Andrew  county  and  went  onto  his  large 
farm,  remained  three  years,  and  then  moved  to  Maryville,  purchasing  a  farm 
of  eighty  acres,  formerly  owned  bv  James  Ray,  for  one  thousand  two  hun- 
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dred  dollars.  In  i860  he  bought  five  hundred  acres  adjoining  Maryville  on 
the  southeast;  this  he  sold  in  1878.  When  he  came  to  Nodaway  county  he 
had  a  steam  saw  mill  two  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Maryville.  Later  he  kept 
tavern,  run  a  store  and  dealt  in  live  stock. 

Having  thus  outlined  the  comings  and  goings  of  many  of  the  pioneers 
of  this  county,  who  located  in  what  is  now  Polk  township,  we  will  make  a 
list  of  settlers,  the  greater  part  of  whom  settled  from  half  a  mile  to  three 
miles  in  one  direction  or  the  other  from  Maryville,  and  all  these  effected 
their  settlement  prior  to  1850:  Jesse  Harris,  James  Ingles,  John  Mozingo, 
James  Vaughn,  William  Ingles,  Green  McCafferty,  Daniel  Swearingen,  John 
Scott,  C.  S.  Burns,  Henry  Swearingen,  Sr.,  John  Scott,  C.  S.  Burns,  L.  M. 
Jester,  A.  T.  Jenkins,  Amos  Graham,  John  Saunders,  L.  B.  Torrance,  Andrew 
Jordan,  William  Bowen,  James  Saunders,  William  Saunders,  Benjamin  Tor¬ 
rance,  Benjamin  F.  Simms,  John  Belew,  John  Trosper,  Peter  Trosper,  Isaac 

Cox,  John  Collett,  Jacob  Shepherd,  James  Ray,  John  Jackson.  - 

Wilhite,  Isaac  Lannan,  -  Foster,  -  Copple,  Andrew  Shep¬ 

herd,  William  Ray.  Thomas  Ray,  Leroy  Snoderly,  John  McKnight,  James 
Rav,  Jr.,  William  McKnight.  John  A.  Alexander,  Joseph  E.  Alexander. 

CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  POLK  TOWNSHIP. 

There  are  three  town  plats  within  this  township,  Maryville,  Bedison  and 
a  part  of  Wilcox.  All  three  are  situated  along  the  line  of  the  Wabash,  St. 
Louis  &  Pacific  railroad. 

Wilcox  is  located  six  and  three-tenths  miles  by  rail  and  eight  miles  by 
wagon  road  northwest  of  Maryville.  It  was  named  for  B.  F.  Wilcox,  who 
was  the  owner  of  two  hundred  acres  of  land  where  now  stands  the  town. 
His  home  was  in  Hamden  Junction.  Ohio.  The  Western  Improvement  Com¬ 
pany  of  Missouri,  composed  of  W.  H.  Blodgett,  N.  F.  Grover  and  J.  G. 
Anderson,  laid  out  the  town  in  the  fall  of  1879.  They  bought  of  Mr.  Wilcox 
eighty  acres  of  land  at  ten  dollars  an  acre.  They  platted  about  twenty-five 
acres  into  lots.  The  place  is  located  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  32, 
township  65,  range  36,  and  the  south  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of 
section  33,  township  65.  range  36.  The  depot,  the  first  structure  in  the  place, 
was  completed  in  December,  1879. 

The  second  building  was  a  blacksmith  shop  by  Bickett  &  Stanhope,  com¬ 
pleted  in  February,  1880.  Kirkpatrick  &  Son  then  added  a  small  grocery  to 
the  place  and  R.  A.  Burge  soon  erected  a  store  building. 
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A  good  school  house  was  completed  in  October,  1881,  and  Miss  Minnie 
Ulrich  taught  the  school,  at  which  fifty-five  were  in  attendance.  Religious 
services  were  soon  held  by  both  branches  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
in  the  school  house. 

The  first  marriage  in  the  town  was  French  Carter  and  Celine  Hefflin, 
in  September,  1881.  The  first  birth  in  Wilcox  was  a  son  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Solomon  Cain,  during  the  month  of  September,  1880.  The  first  death  was 
that  of  Mrs.  Henry  Shell,  November  1,  1881. 

In  1882  this  hamlet  had  a  population  of  about  sixty;  its  present  enumera¬ 
tion  is  about  double  this  number.  The  business  at  first  was  in  the  hands  of 
Boothe  &  Glaze,  druggists;  J.  T.  Glaze,  physician;  Mr.  Nienhause,  general 
merchandise;  J.  S.  Phillips,  postmaster;  Michael  Ryan,  boarding  house;  N. 
J.  Stratton,  grain  dealer;  A.  D.  White,  hotel,  and  A.  L.  Bickett  blacksmith. 

Today  there  is  a  good  general  store,  shops,  postoffice  and  other  places 
usually  found  in  such  small  hamlets. 

BEDISON. 

Bedison  is  a  small  hamlet  with  a  plat  of  four  blocks,  situated  on  the 
northwest  quarter  of  section  6,  township  63,  range  35,  in  the  extreme  south¬ 
eastern  corner  of  Polk  township.  It  is  a  new  station  point  on  the  line  of 
the  Wabash  system  and  is  about  eight  miles  southeast  of  Maryville.  It  is 
simply  a  station  and  shipping  point. 

The  history  of  the  City  of  Maryville  will  form  a  chapter  by  itself  else¬ 
where  in  this  volume. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


UNION  TOWNSHIP. 

Union  township,  which  is  in  the  northern  and  eastern  portion  of  Noda¬ 
way  county,  was  formed  in  May,  1856,  and  contains  forty-eight  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Atchison,  Hopkins  and  Independence 
townships,  on  the  east  by  Independence  township,  on  the  south  by  Nodaway, 
Polk  and  Jackson  townships  and  on  the  west  by  Atchison  and  Nodaway  town¬ 
ships. 

The  county  court  order  relating  to  its  organization,  dated  May,  1856, 
reads  as  follows : 

“Ordered  that  all  the  territory  in  Polk  township  that  lies  north  of  the 
dividing  line  of  townships  65  and  66  be  and  the  same  is  erected  into  a  new 
township  to  be  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Union  township.” 

On  June  15,  1866,  changes  in  the  boundary  of  this  territory  were  made  by 
the  court  so  as  to  include  what  is  now  Hopkins  township,  but  now  the  terri¬ 
tory  lying  between  the  following  corners  (the  same  being  five  miles  wide 
from  north  to  south  and  ten  miles  from  east  to  west)  constitutes  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Union. 

These  corners  are:  The  northeast  corner  of  section  28,  township  66, 
range  34,  west ;  the  northwest  corner  of  section  30,  township  66,  range  36, 
west:  the  southwest  corner  of  section  14,  township  65,  range  36,  and  the 
southeast  corner  of  section  17,  township  65,  range  34.  This  constitutes  the 
present  bounds  of  Union  township,  and  has  been  confined  to  such  territory 
since  Hopkins  was  created  in  1871. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

The  water  courses  and  drainage  of  this  part  of  the  county  are  excellent. 
One  Hundred  and  Two  river  runs  nearly  through  the  central  part  from 
north  to  south.  Mozingo  creek  runs  through  the  extreme  southern  portion 
of  the  township  and  about  one-third  the  distance  from  east  to  west.  Mowery 
branch  flows  nearly  through  the  township  in  a  southwesterly  direction  and 
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forms  junction  with  the  One  Hundred  and  Two  river.  On  the  west  side, 
Gray's  creek  and  several  lesser  streams  flow  into  the  river.  In  the  extreme 
western  portion  of  the  township  are  the  headwaters  of  Clear  creek,  which 
flows  some  distance  in  a  southwesterly  direction.  Originally,  the  eastern 
and  central  portions  of  the  township  had  considerable  timber  land,  with 
groves  skirting  other  parts  along  the  streams.  Stone  is  found  along  the 
larger  streams.  Poor  land  has  never  been  a  part  of  Union  township.  In 
1880  it  was  said  that  one-eighth  of  the  domain  in  this  township  was  timbered. 
By  every  fairminded  person,  this  township  had  always  been  called  one 
of  the  very  best  agricultural  sections  in  Nodaway  county.  The  lands  can  be 
cultivated  almost  to  the  water's  edge  of  the  streams  that  course  its  surface. 
The  soil  is  a  deep  rich  loam.  Cereals  grow  in  abundance  and  tame  grasses 
flourish  everywhere.  In  brief,  this,  in  many  ways,  is  a  “banner”  township 
in  all  Missouri’s  fair,  productive  domain. 

PIONEER  SETTLEMENTS. 

The  first  settlers  in  Union  township,  as  now  known,  were  William  and 
James  Ingels,  who  arrived  in  this  “green  glad  solitude”  in  1841,  settling  at 
White  Oak  Grove,  about  two  miles  below  where  old  Xenia  afterwards  stood. 
The  groves  offered  them  ample  protection  from  the  winds  and  storms  of  a 
new  country,  and  the  fine  timber  gave  an  abundance  of  fuel  and  fencing  ma¬ 
terial.  The  next  settler  was  Abraham  Fletcher,  who  settled  next  to  the  gentle¬ 
men  already  named,  finding  it  handy  and  congenial  to  have  such  near  neigh¬ 
bors.  His  son-in-law,  Mr.  Surley,  was  next  to  come  in  and  open  a  farm  on 
the  south.  Mr.  Martin  and  James  Gray  came  next  in  order,  and  they  had 
the  hardihood  and  wisdom  to  locate  on  the  rich  prairie,  two  miles  west  of 
White  Oak  Grove,  opening  farms  near  enough  to  the  groves  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  all  the  necessary  timber.  The  next  to  locate  here  was  a  Mr.  Crom¬ 
well.  in  the  grove  to  the  north  of  the  others  named  above ;  later  he  sold  to 
Thomas  Pistole.  John  Walden  was  another  who  came  about  this  date  and 
settled  at  the  grove.  The  White  Oak  Grove  settlement  thus  takes  precedence 
over  all  others  in  Union  township. 

The  next  settlement  was  effected  by  Dr.  Josiah  Coleman,  who  entered 
the  land  where  now  stands  the  sprightly  town  of  Pickering.  Here  the  land 
is  beautiful,  rolling  back  as  it  does  from  the  valley  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Two  river.  Here  the  good  doctor  practiced  medicine  and  attended  to  the 
opening  up  of  a  good  farm.  Subsequently,  he  sold  his  farm  and  removed 
to  Kansas,  Judge  Andrew  Royal  purchasing  his  place. 
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Then  came  those  who  settled  about  Lower  White  Oak  Grove,  including 
John  Ray,  Alvin  Sturgill,  David  Cooper,  Edward  Ray,  Valentine  Ray,  Mar¬ 
tin  Van  Buren,  Martin  Fakes  and  others. 

Prior  to  1859  came  these  (all  from  Indiana)  :  Jacob  Taylor,  Peter 
Storms,  Washington  Storms,  Harden  Carmichael,  P.  Sayers,  William  Denny, 
William  Pettigo,  Henderson  Lafon,  Wesley  Curtis,  John  and  William  Work¬ 
man,  William  Weaver,  Jonathan  Walker,  Samuel  Weaver,  John  McLadden, 
William  Lamar.  James  Carpenter,  George  Flora,  William  Marr;  i860.  Star¬ 
ling  Carmichael.  Augustus  Carmichael,  William  Olifant,  Archibald  Car¬ 
michael,  father  and  son. 

LIST  OF  EARLY  SETTLERS  IN  THE  TOWNSHIP. 

William  Ingels,  1841  ;  Abraham  Fletcher,  1841 ;  Mr  Shurley,  1841 ; 
John  Gray,  1842;  Jacob  Miller,  1842;  William  Nash,  1842;  Martin  Gray, 
1842;  Samuel  Nash,  1843;  Thomas  Pistole,  1843;  George  Pistole,  1843; 
Samuel  C.  Nash,  1843;  George  Nash,  1843;  Andrew  Pistole,  1843;  William 
Pistole,  1843;  Stephen  Pistole,  1843;  Timothy  Nash,  1843;  Thomas  Wash¬ 
burn,  1850;  Mr.  Murphy,  1850;  James  F.  Williams,  1850;  Stephen  Girard, 
1853;  William  R.  Johnston,  Edward  Godsey,  1855. 

The  history  of  the  schools  and  religious  societies  will  appear  under  the 
proper  headings  in  other  chapters  in  this  volume. 

In  1900  the  population  of  Union  township  was,  according  to  the  United 
States  census  return,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-five,  but  is  now 
more  than  this  figure. 


TOWN  OF  PICKERING. 

Pickering  is  located  in  a  beautiful  section  of  this  township,  on  the  south¬ 
east  quarter  of  section  9,  township  65,  range  35.  It  is  about  midway  between 
Maryville  and  Hopkins,  on  the  Kansas  City.  St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs 
railroad  line.  It  dates  its  history  as  a  town  from  August  12,  1871,  when  it 
was  platted.  Dr.  losiah  Coleman  made  the  original  survey  of  the  place  and 
named  it  in  honor  of  Pickering  Clark,  one  of  the  railroad  officials.  There  is 
a  tradition  that  it  was  not  named  until  the  first  train  of  cars  reached  the 
plat,  when  it  was  christened.  Judge  Andrew  Royal  bought  out  the  interests 
held  by  Doctor  Coleman.  Royal  re-surveyed  the  town  and  laid  it  out  the 
second  time  in  1871. 
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This  is  a  delightful  place  in  midsummer  when  the  waving  crops  cast 
their  shadow  back  against  the  dark  green  background  of  native  timber  to  be 
seen  above  the  place,  and  the  trees  half  hiding  the  waters  of  the  stream  that 
flows  peacefully  by  at  no  great  distance. 

The  first  business  house  was  erected  by  D.  N.  Garton  and  brother  in 
1871  and  opened  up  a  stock  of  mixed  merchandise.  Dr.  William  M.  Wallis 
and  Judge  Royal  built  the  second  business  house  in  1871,  in  which  they  car¬ 
ried  a  stock  of  drugs.  The  pioneer  blacksmith  was  set  in  operation  the  same 
year  by  A.  Woods.  In  1873  Peter  Behm  erected  a  business  house  and  put 
in  a  stock  of  general  merchandise,  and  Milton  Anderson  started  a  harness 
shop.  The  Pickering  House  was  built  by  Royal  &  Garton  in  1873,  a  wagon 
shop  opening  in  the  same  season. 

In  1874,  putting  on  “city  airs,"  Pickering  engaged  in  manufacturing 
by  the  establishing  of  a  factory  in  which  farm  implements  were  made.  This 
was  styled  the  Pickering  Manufacturing  Company,  which  erected  a  building 
and  made  various  farm  implements  and  wagons.  Two  years  later  this  con¬ 
cern  sold  and  the  business  was  continued  six  years  longer  by  B.  W.  Kenny. 
The  same  year  a  cheese  factory  was  erected  by  Shoemaker  Brothers,  of  New 
York,  who  operated  two  years.  An  egg  preserving  plant  was  put  in  the  same 
year  and  continued  several  years.  It  may  here  be  stated  that  the  first  hotel 
was  by  the  use  of  Doctor  Coleman’s  residence,  which  chanced  to  be  within 
the  plat  when  the  town  was  surveyed  out.  It  was  kept  by  J.  W.  Harman. 

Of  the  first  important  events  within  the  new  town,  it  may  be  recorded 
that  the  first  death  was  that  of  Mrs.  David  Van  Zant,  in  the  autumn  of  1871. 
The  first  child  born  in  the  incorporation  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Van 
Zant.  The  first  marriage  was  that  uniting  L.  L.  Holbrook,  of  Maryville,  to 
Lou  D.  Harman.  Dr.  William  M.  Wallis  was  the  first  practicing  physician 
in  the  new  town.  In  1875  the  Methodists  built  the  first  church  edifice.  The 
town  was  incorporated  February  4,  1879. 

PRESENT  BUSINESS  INTERESTS. 

In  1910  the  following  business  factors  operated  in  Pickering: 

Bank — The  Bank  of  Pickering,  organized  about  1898 — see  Banking 
chapter. 

General  Dealers — C.  G.  McMillen,  Wolfers  Mercantile  Company. 

Grocer — William  Alexander. 

Hardware — Wray  Brothers,  who  also  carry  furniture  and  implements 
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Hotel — Hotel  Terrell;  two  more,  but  not  operated. 

Harness  Shop — A.  J.  Nash. 

Blacksmiths — Ira  Neal  and  J.  J.  Van  Buren — also  do  wood  work. 

Physicians — Drs.  W.  B.  Hereford  and  E.  L.  Crowsan. 

Livery  Stable — William  Burk. 

Lumber — Pickering  Lumber  Company. 

Grain  Dealers — Charles  Lunty  and  P.  C.  Wolfers. 

Millinery— Mrs.  Minerva  Neal. 

Meat  Market — James  Hutchison. 

Drug  Store — J.  C.  Shuff. 

Lodges — Masonic  fraternity,  who  own  their  own  hall;  the  Odd  Fellows 
and  Rebekah  lodges,  owning  their  own  hall;  Modern  Woodmen  and  Yeomen 
lodges,  of  the  fraternal  insurance  orders. 

Churches — The  Methodist  Episcopal,  who  own  a  brick  edifice,  and  the 
Christian  denomination,  who  have  their  own  edifice. 

Schools — The  town  is  provided  with  a  first-class  pressed  brick  school 
building  having  four  rooms.  It  was  erected  in  fall  of  1902  at  a  cost  of  four 
thousand  dollars. 

The  postoffice  was  established  when  the  railroad  went  through  and  the 
following  have  served  as  postmasters:  F.  M.  Wallis,  C.  A.  Wolfers,  J.  F. 
Gray,  C.  G.  McMillen  and  C.  R.  Harman.  It  is  a  fourth-class  office  and 
from  it  goes  forth  two  rural  free  deliveries,  each  route  having  a  twenty-five- 
mile  run.  These  routes  were  established  October  15,  1903. 

Doctor  Wallis,  who  moved  to  Maryville  in  1902,  has  practiced  in  the 
county  more  years  than  any  other  physician.  J.  J.  Van  Buren,  the  Pickering 
blacksmith,  is  the  oldest  blacksmith  in  point  of  years  at  the  forge  of  any  man 
in  Nodaway  county.  P.  C.  Wolfers,  who  has  been  engaged  in  merchandis¬ 
ing  thirty-six  years,  is  the  oldest  in  trade  in  the  county  in  point  of  years  in 
business.  In  February,  1910,  it  was  said  that  Pickering  had  thirty-two 
widows  and  seventeen  bachelors  within  its  incorporate  limits.  The  present 
population  of  Pickering  is  not  far  from  five  hundred. 
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WASHINGTON  TOWNSHIP. 

Washington  township  is  bounded  on  the  north  bv  Jefferson  township, 
on  the  east  by  Gentry  county,  on  the  south  by  Andrew  county,  and  on  the 
west  by  White  Cloud  township.  This  is  the  southeastern  township  in  Nod¬ 
away  county  and  contains  about  forty-seven  square  miles.  It  is  about  six 
miles  and  one-fourth  from  north  to  south  and  seven  and  one-half  from  east  to 
west.  This  township  was  first  organized  in  1845,  by  order  of  the  court  and 
was  one  of  the  original  subdivisions  of  the  county.  It  was  a  large  territory  at 
first  and  was  defined  and  bounded  as  follows : 

“Beginning  on  One  Hundred  and  Two  creek,  on  the  line  dividing  Nod¬ 
away  and  Andrew  counties ;  thence  north  up  said  stream  till  it  intersects 
White  Cloud  township;  thence  east  and  north  with  said  township  line  to 
the  line  dividing  townships  63  and  64;  thence  east  with  said  boundary  to  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Nodaway  county;  thence  south  with  said  county  line 
to  Andrew  county ;  thence  west  to  place  of  beginning.” 

On  June  14,  1866,  among  other  changes  in  townships,  Washington 
was  cut  down  to  a  smaller  territory  and  still  later,  March.  1871,  Jefferson  and 
Grant  townships  were  formed  out  of  a  part  of  Washington  township,  leaving 
it  in  the  shape  and  size  as  it  is  today. 

NATURAL  FEATURES. 

Through  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  township  flows  the  Platte 
river,  in  a  southerly  direction.  It  runs  across  the  southwest  part  of  the  town¬ 
ship.  Turkey  creek  and  Island  branch  water  the  eastern  portion  of  its  terri¬ 
tory,  uniting  the  county  line  and  flows  into  Grand  river.  The  western  part 
of  the  township  consists  of  high  upland  prairie  land,  more  broken  and  rolling 
as  one  approaches  the  river,  the  valley  being  about  one  mile  in  width  and  of  a 
very  rich  alluvial  soil.  Originally  the  streams  were  fringed  with  good  tim¬ 
ber  and  large  groves,  amounting  in  all  to  one-tenth  of  the  entire  township. 
Springs  gushed  forth  to  greet  the  pioneer  and  attract  him  to  its  situation. 
The  soil  is  very  well  suited  for  horticulture  and  general  agriculture.  Grasses 
grow  in  luxuriance  and  stock  raising  has  been  for  years  very  profitable  in 
this  portion  of  the  county. 
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EARLY  SETTLERS. 

It  seems  quite  probable  that  the  earliest  settlement  in  this  township  was 
made  in  1840  and  was  effected  by  Thomas  Gray,  who  took  a  claim  in  the 
southeast  part  of  White  Oak  Grove,  two  miles  north  of  the  present  town  of 
Guilford. 

Next  came  Silas  Groves,  from  Indiana,  and  located  two  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Guilford,  between  the  river  and  White  Oak  Grove.  The  farm  was,  in 
after  years,  owned  by  Hugh  Todd.  Then  came  Jesse  Jones,  who  emigrated 
from  Pennsylvania,  settling  a  mile  to  the  south  of  present  Guilford.  Thomas 
Blakely  came  from  Cooper  county,  Missouri,  locating  near  the  others  men¬ 
tioned.  James  Irwin  was  among  the  next  to  come  into  the  township.  ■  He 
took  a  claim  a  half-mile  southwest  of  Guilford.  Silas  Best  settled  three 
miles  north,  on  the  east  side  of  White  Oak  Grove.  John  S.  Aldridge  emi¬ 
grated  from  Indiana  and  settled  on  the  east  side  of  the  grove.  Guilford 
Richards  came  from  Virginia  and  took  a  claim  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Grove. 

John  Groves  came  in  1842,  when  St.  Joseph  was  only  a  collection  of  less 
than  a  half-dozen  houses.  His  team  hauled  the  first  logs  that  went  towards 
building  the  first  log  house  in  Savannah.  Upon  his  arrival  there  were  not  to 
exceed  a  dozen  families  within  Washington  township.  Very  soon  there¬ 
after,  however,  came  in  Christopher  Weatherman,  Allen  Gentry  and  Wiley 
Brittain.  The  nearest  trading  point  was  Savannah  and  Whitesville  was  the 
nearest  postoffice.  The  first  crops  raised  were  wheat,  corn  and  hemp;  the 
settlers  all  dressed  in  home-spun  and  were  very  seldom  ill,  except  in  cases-  of 
ague,  which  frequently  troubled  them.  *4 

The  first  store  in  the  township  was  owned  by  Mr.  Elliott  and  his  faith¬ 
ful  clerk,  William  Weatherman,  carried  the  first  mail  bags  that  ever  came 
into  the  settlement.  Jesse  Stingley  settled  one  mile  and  a  half  southeast  of 
present  Guilford;  he  came  from  Indiana.  In  1847  came  C.  Weatherman,  who 
emigrated  from  North  Carolina.  In  1848  came  W.  J.  Brittain  from  the  same 
state,  locating  on  section  14,  township  62,  range  34. 

John  Pulley,  son-in-law  of  Thomas  Blackley,  emigrated  from  Cooper 
county,  Missouri,  took  a  claim  three-quarters  of  a  mile  southwest  of  present 
Guilford;  James  T.  Estes,  another  son-in-law,  came  from  the  same  county, 
locating  a  mile  and  a  fourth  from  Guilford. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1850  Anthony  Groves  emigrated  from  Tennessee 
and  located  near  Guilford,  a  fourth  of  a  mile  to  the  west.  The  same  year 
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came  B.  S.  Cook  from  North  Carolina  and  took  land  a  mile  and  one-half 
northwest  of  Guilford.  I.  Wilson  came  in  from  Buchanan  county  in  1851, 
settling  on  C  lear  creek.  He  was  a  resident  of  the  Platte  purchase  for  a 
half  century,  coming  here  in  1837. 

i  he  first  school  house  in  Washington  township  was  erected  in  1845  on 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  22,  township  62, 
range  34.  A  Miss  Stockton  taught  the  pioneer  school  and  she  was  followed 
by  B.  L.  Cook,  who  taught  three  terms  in  succession. 

The  population  of  the  township  in  1900  was  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  thirty-four.  The  number  of  school  houses  at  present  is  adequate  to  all 
demands;  the  school  history  will  be  included  in  the  general  chapter  on  Edu¬ 
cation. 

There  are  two  town  plats  in  Washington  township,  Guilford  and  New 
Guilford. 

GUILFORD. 

This  village  is  located  one  mile  east  of  the  west  line  of  the  township, 
and  about '  fourteen  miles  southeast  of  Maryville.  It  lies  on  the  east  bluff 
of  the  Platte  river,  in  a  very  charming  natural  building  site  for  a  town. 
At  an  early  day  there  was  established  a  postoffice  named  Carterville,  and 
also  a  small  store,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  present  site  of  Guilford.  It 
is  believed  the  town  w  as  named  for  Guilford  Court  House  in  North  Carolina, 
from  whence  emigrated  some  of  the  early  settlers.  It  wTas  at  that  point  that 
a  battle  of  the  Revolutionary  war  was  fought. 

.William  I  rwin  entered  the  land  on  which  the  place  is  situated,  in  1852 
About  1856  he  sold  to  O.  H.  P.  Craig,  a  merchant  of  Savannah,  Missouri, 
■rne  town  was  platted  in  1856,  Mr.  Rowdey  being  the  surveyor.  O.  H.  P. 
Craig  erected  the  first  building  and  put  in  a  stock  of  general  merchandise. 
The  next  building  was  a  drug  store  owned  by  B.  L.  Cook;  William  Irwin  also 
Added  a  general  store  soon.  In  1858  Craig  sold  his  interest  in  the  town  to 
John  Chandler.  A  steam  sawr  mill  was  put  in  operation  and  Willis  Summers 
sawed  lumber  that  was  used  in  the  erection  of  numerous  dwellings,  shops 
and  stores  which  were  soon  erected  in  the  newr  hamlet.  In  1859  Hugh 
Groves  built  a  large  general  store,  which  had  a  large  Masonic  hall  over  it. 

m  In  1873  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  South  built,  and  a  little  later 
an  edifice  wras  built  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Of  schools,  it  may 
be  said  that  there  wTas  a  good  public  school  in  Guilford  from  its  very  founda¬ 
tion.  At  first  it  was  kept  in  a  log  building,  which  later  was  superseded  by  a 
good  frame  house. 

(21) 
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The  first  marriage  in  Guilford  was  Charles  Craig  to  Mrs.  Mary  Ann 
Landers,  in  1858.  A  son  of  Dr.  J.  S.  McAdom  died  in  1857,  this  being  the 
first  death  in  Guilford.  In  1880  it  was  reported  by  the  census  books  that 
Guilford  had  one  hundred  population,  which  was  less  than  it  contained  at  one 
time.  With  the  building  of  the  railroad  and  the  platting  of  New  Guilford, 
this  town  was  checked  in  its  further  growth. 


NEW  GUILFORD. 


New  Guilford  was  the  result  of  the  building  of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  railroad  line  through  the  township.  The  platting  was  made  Septem¬ 
ber  23,  1887,  by  Quintin  Wilson,  on  section  21,  township  62,  range  34.  Tne 
present  directory  of  this  town  consists  of  the  following  social  and  business 
factors:  . 

Bank — Guilford  State  Bank. 

Churches— Methodist  Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal  (South).  Latter 
Day  Saints. 

Stock  Dealers — Ballard  &  Carver. 

Newspaper — Guilford  Times,  Grover  Skidmore,  editor. 

Lumber  and  Coal — Mr.  Sterrin.' 

Physicians — Drs.  McClannahan  and  Barnett. 

Lodges — Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  Odd  Fellows  and  Masonic. 

General  Stores — Skidmore  &  McClannahan,  Berger  Bros.,  Risner 
Roberts. 

Hardware— Hawker’s  Hardware  Company  and  J.  C.  Strain. 

Millinery — Mrs.  J.  R.  Nelson. 

Hotel — “Maple  Leaf,’’  G.  T.  Thompson. 

Blacksmith — Clifford  Beggs. 

Livery — Newcomer  Brothers. 

Drug’s — William  Wilson,  W.  D.  McClannahan. 

The  present  mayor  of  Guilford  is  William  Watson.  The  postmaster 
who  have  served  since  the  office  was  first  established  at  this  point  are  as 
follows :  T.  Hawk.  William  Wilson.  C.  H.  Sidle,  Thomas  Ivie,  William  Ross.J^. 
Tacob  Nelson,  S.  E.  Collins,  and  the  present  incumbent,  Attss  Ida  CollinsV  ' 
appointed  March  16,  T909.  upon  the  death  of  her  father,  who  was  postmaster'  -V 
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WHITE  CLOUD  TOWNSHIP. 
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White  Cloud  township  is  on  the  south  line  of  Nodaway  county  and  is 
centrally  located  east  and  west.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Polk  town¬ 
ship.  on  the  east  by  Grant  township,  on  the  south  by  Andrew  county,  and 
on  the  west  by  Hughes  township.  It  contains  fifty-three  square  miles.  As 
it  has  met  with  territorial  changes  since  its  first  organization,  the  court 
orders  will  here  be  given,  showing  when  and  how  such  changes  were  ef¬ 
fected.  At  the  April  term  of  county  court,  in  1845,  the  record  reads: 

“All  the  territory  within  the  following  limits  shall  be  called  and  known 
as  White  Cloud  township,  to-wit :  Beginning  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Hughes  township,  on  the  line  dividing  Nodaway  and  Andrew  counties; 
thence  east  with  said  line  to  the  river  One  Hundred  and  Two:  thence  up  said 
river  to  township  63 ;  thence  east  with  said  township  line  to  the  north  part  of 
Gent’s  Grove:  thence  north  to  the  north  line  of  said  township:  thence  west 
on  the  line  dividing  townships  63  and  64,  to  the  east  boundaries  of  Hughes 
.township;  thence  south  with  said  township  line  to  place  of  beginning.” 

On. June  14,  1866,  the  county  court  defined  the  bounds  of  the  township 


again,  and  in  the  earlv  seventies  other  boundaries  were  fixed,  of  which  the 

?£  AvA  - 

*  •?- 'records  seem  silent  at  this  date,  but  it  is  known  that  at  the  time  Grant  town- 
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shi-p. 


jvas  taken  from  territory  belonging  to  White  Cloud  originally. 


GENERAL  FEATURES. 


As 


The  streams  that  touch  and  run  through  this  township  are  the  One  Hun- 


dred  and  Two  river.  White  Cloud  creek  and  their  small  tributaries.  The 
*  .  general  lay  of  land  is  rolling  and  possessed  of  fertile  soil.  On  the  uplands 
1M  it  is  a  deep  black  loam  about  two  inches  thick.  Along  the  White  Cloud  there 
. ,  is  very  little  bottom  land.  The  timber  runs  to  the  very  water’s  edge  in  many 
A  V.'pja^es.  Corn  and  wheat  grow  here  in  all  their  best  qualities  and  perfection. 
Tfrere  is  an  abundance  of  lime  rock  and  sandstone  for  all  building  uses. 


THE  EARLY  SETTLERS. 


Hiram  Hall  was  the  first  settler  to  locate  within  this  township.  It  was 
in  1840  that  he  settled  one  and  a  fourth  miles  southeast  of  the  present  site  of 
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Arkoe.  He  entered  a  claim  and  improved  a  farm  several  years,  but  about 
i860  sold  and  moved  to  Kansas.  In  1842  Thomas  Groves  came  from  Tenn¬ 
essee,  settling,  on  section  6,  township  63,  range  35.  Hiram  Groves,  a 
brother  of  Thomas  Groves,  emigrated  from  Tennessee  in  1842  and  preempted 
the  southwest  quarter  of  section  18,  township  63,  range  35.  He  sold  five 
years  later  to  Alfred  Jones,  who  came  from  Rush  county,  Indiana,  arriving 
April  13,  1847.  In  1882  he  remarked  that  the  only  crop  failure  he  had  in  all 
those  years  was  in  i860.  When  he  came  he  saw  no  elk  or  buffalo,  as  they 
had  all  disappeared  before  that  date.  One  buffalo  was  chased  across  the 
Missouri  river  on  the  ice,  where  the  White  Cloud  ferry  was  located.  The 
river  was  heavily  frozen  and  teams  with  large  loads  easily  crossed.  A  buffalo 
was  pursued  by  hunters  into  Nodaway  county  and  the  animal  was  killed  about 
four  miles  west  of  the  Jones  farm.  Mr.  Groves  saw  many  elk  and  deer  horns 
strewn  along  the  prairies  and  in  the  groves.  So  thick  were  these  bones  that 
no  modern  mower  could  have  mowed  a  swathe  evenly  over  the  prairies.  He 
related  how  he  had  more  than  once  killed  five  deers  in  one  day.  At  times 
he  hunted  deer  at  night  time,  his  child  carrying  a  lantern,  and  he,  going  care¬ 
fully  beside  the  child,  would  see  the  eyes  of  the  deer  glisten  and  shoot  them. 
He  stated  that  at  one  time  he  counted  fifty-six  deer  and  at  another  time 
thirty-three.  The  tame  turkeys  and  wild  ones  often  fought,  and  in  some 
other  instances  the  tame  birds  would  take  up  with  the  wild  ones  and  then 
follow  them  off ;  he  lost  four  flocks  of  domestic  turkeys  in  this  manner. 
This  pioneer  also  told  of  how  Doctor  Talbott,  who  was  murdered  by  his 
sons  a  few  years  later,  had  caught  otter  sufficient  in  number  to  make  for 
himself  a  fine  large  overcoat.  With  much  interest  was  also  told  the  story  of 
bee  trees  and  wild  honey,  which  was  produced  in  great  abundance  on  account 
of  the  great  numbers  of  prairie  wild  flowers  which  made  the  best  gradq  0T 
honey. 

Another  noteworthy  point  brought  out  by  pioneer  Groves  was  that  of 
the  unlimited  cattle  range  and  how  cattle  would  fatten  on  the  native  grass, 
and  deer,  fattened  on  the  same  kind  of  grass,  would,  when  hung  up  a  short 
time,  look  as  white  as  a  dressed  sheep.  The  cattle  were  turned  out  on  the 
range  in  the  spring  and  no  more  attention  paid  to  them  until  the  season  for  a* 
“round  up"  in  the  fall,  when  each  pioneer  would  claim  his  own  and  drive 
them  home.  Corn  left  out  in  the  shock  was  generally  half  destroyed  by  deer 
and  wild  turkey. 

Another  prominent  settler  in  White  Cloud  township  was  Isaac  Newton 
Prather,  who  came  from  Kentucky  in  1841  and  located  two  miles  west  of  the 
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present  site  of  Arkoe.  He  owned  one  thousand  eight  hundred  acres  of  land. 
Isaac  Cox  came  in  1843  from  Kentucky,  and  R.  J.  Boatright  came  from 
the  same  state  in  1845,  locating  on  section  18,  township  63,  range  35.  John 
and  George  McLain,  brothers-in-law  of  Hiram  Groves,  came  from  Kentucky 
about  the  same  time,  settling  four  miles  northwest  of  Arkoe.  James  Bryant, 
a  half  breed,  took  land  three  miles  west  of  present  Arkoe.  Mrs.  Martha 
Yandervert  emigrated  from  Kentucky  in  1843,  settling  a  mile  and  a  half 
west  of  Arkoe.  In  1846  comes  James  Saunders  from  Virginia.  Others  soon 
came  in  and  the  township  was  rapidly  settled,  here  and  there,  with  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  not  far  apart. 


THE  WEATHER. 

On  May  6,  1850,  there  came  a  snowfall  four  inches  deep.  It  came  off 
warm  the  next  day  and  the  snow  went  oft'  at  once.  On  August  26,  1863, 
there  was  a  severe  spell  of  weather;  roasting  ears  of  corn  froze  so  hard  that 
hogs  could  not  well  eat  them.  The  valley  corn  was  all  ruined  that  month. 
On  June  3,  1875,  it  snowed  some,  but  very  little  of  it  reached  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  On  September  16,  1881,  it  snowed  hard.  Although  it  melted 
very  rapidly,  snow  fell  to  the  depth  of  four  inches.  It  went  off  the  next  day 
and  left  the  earth  as  green  and  beautiful  as  a  garden  plot. 

OLD  SETTLERS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  settlers  who  came  into  White  Cloud  township 
between  1840  and  1843:  fames  Bryant,  1839;  Hiram  Hall.  1840;  Harvey 
IV  hite,  1840;  Elijah  Bunten,  1840;  Stephens  Barnes,  1841;  John  Wesley, 
1841  ;  Benjamin  Windom,  1841  ;  John  McClain,  1841  ;  George  McClain,  Jr., 
1841 ;  Thomas  Groves,  1841  ;  Mr.  Hubbell,  1841  ;  William  H.  Davis,  1841  ; 
Hiram  Davis,  1841  ;  John  B.  Morgan,  1841,  J.  McDonald  Morgan,  1841  ; 
Adonijah  Morgan,  1841  ;  William  W.  Morgan,  1841  ;  Nathaniel  Barnes, 
1841;  Jesse  Windom,  1841;  George  McClain,  1841;  James  McClain,  1841; 
Greenville  Thompson,  1841  ;  Hiram  Groves,  1841  ;  Wade  H.  Davis,  1841  ; 
Smithan  Davis,  1841  ;  James  W.  Davis,  1841  ;  Dr.  J.  W.  Morgan.  1841  ; 
Amaziah  Morgan,  1841  ;  Lewis  Morgan,  1841  ;  James  B.  Prather,  1842;  Paul 
Connor,  1842;  Joseph  E.  Alexander,  1842;  John  Wiggs,  1842;  (Long)  John 
McClain,  1842;  Mijamin  Byers,  1842;  I.  N.  Prather,  1842;  John  Randall. 
1842;  (Little)  John  McClain,  1842;  E.  S.  Stephenson,  1843;  Dr.  David  M. 

Irwin,  1843;  Daniel  Swearingen,  1843;  Nicholas  Swearingen. - ;  Henry 

Swearingen,  1843;  Henry  Swearingen,  Jr.,  1843;  Jesse  Stephenson,  1843. 
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TOWNS  OF  WHITE  CLOUD  TOWNSHIP. 

Bridgewater  was  located  on  land  originally  owned  by  O.  A.  Howard, 
who  cultivated  it  as  a  farm.  At  a  very  early  day  there  was  a  mill  built  on  the 
One  Hundred  and  Two  river  by  J.  B.Cox,  and  this  was  the  site  later  chosen 
for  Bridgewater.  In  1870  Page.  Warren  &  Phelps,  contractors  of  the  Branch 
railroad,  bought  the  Howard  tract  of  land  and  upon  it  laid  off  the  town.  The 
river  at  this  point  makes  an  elbow  towards  the  west.  At  this  bend  in  the 
river  were  constructed  two  railroad  bridges  within  one  thousand  feet  of  each 
other,  with  a  county  bridge  located  between  them  and  from  this  fact  comes 
the  name  Bridgewater.  Here  William  Elrod  &  Son  built  the  first  house  in 
the  town  and  in  it  they  opened  a  general  store.  A  postoffice  was  established 
and  John  W.  Walker  was  appointed  postmaster.  Nelson  Wilson  also  added 
a  general  stock  in  1871. 

But  the  life  of  Bridgewater  was  doomed  to  fate,  because  Dr.  P.  H.  Tal¬ 
bott  (later  murdered)  had  granted  the  right-of-way  to  the  railroad  through 
his  land,  on  conditions  such  as  necessitated  another  town  site  nearby,  and  that 
place  was  called  Arkoe. 


ARKOE. 


Arkoe  is  about  one  mile  to  the  north  of  old  Bridgewater,  which  was 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  new  railroad  station.  Dr.  P.  H.  Talbott  and  S. 
K.  Snively  laid  off  the  town  of  Arkoe  September  15,  1874,  and  Judge  John 
Brady  surveyed  the  plat.  The  Doctor  found  the  name  “Arkoe”  in  the  book 
entitled  “Twenty  Thousand  Fathoms  Under  the  Sea.”  Nelson  Wilson  moved 
a  building  from  old  Bridgewater  to  Arkoe  and  in  it  opened  a  general  store 
this  being  the  first  building  in  the  place.  The  second  building  was  erected  in 
1875  by  W.  G.  Turner.  The  third  building  in  the  town  was  a  dwelling  erected 
in  1876  by  C.  A.  Dewey.  In  1877  Dr.  W.  M.  Simms  erected  an  office  build¬ 
ing.  In  1875  a  lot  was  donated  to  James  Buckridge  by  Mr.  Snively,  upon 
which  he  built  a  blacksmith  shop.  The  first  postmaster  at  the  new  town  was 
Nelson  Wilson. 

Early  in  the  town's  history  S.  K.  Snively  erected  a  wind  engine  in  the  vil¬ 
lage.  near  his  store,  which  forced  the  water  from  a  living  spring,  or  stream 
that  flows  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  in  the  rocks,  into  a  tank  for  the  use 
of  the  public. 

With  the  passing  of  the  years,  Arkoe  has  come  to  be  a  thriving  village 
and  now  has  a  population  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  It  has  the 
following  business  interests,  and  society  functions : 
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Banking — The  Arkoe  State  Bank. 

Lodges — Woodmen  of  the  World. 

Churches — Methodist  Episcopal,  Christian. 

Physicians — Dr.  D.  G.  Smith. 

Restaurant — N.  A.  Lawrence. 

Mayor— Dr.  D.  G.  Smith. 

General  Dealers— A.  P.  Bolin,  R.  W.  Bridges, 

Hotel — Airs.  Z.  T.  Clement. 

Lumber — N.  J.  Vickery. 

Grain — Leet  &  Wamsley. 

Stock  dealer — James  Blagg. 

Milling — C.  B.  Shipps,  feed  and  saw  mill. 

Blacksmiths — C.  W.  Rose.  F.  C.  Ware,  C.  B.  Shipps. 

The  postmasters  serving  here  have  included  Nelson  Wilson,  Scott 
Snively,  H.  T.  Colter,  J.  F.  Moberly,  and  the  present  postmaster,  A.  P.  Bolin. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


THE  CITY  OF  MARYVILLE. 

Maryville,  which  has  always  been  the  seat  of  justice  of  Nodaway  county, 
was  platted  September  i,  1845,  and  has  well  been  styled  the  banner  country 
town  of  Missouri,  for  long  years  prior  to  the  building  of  railroads  through 
the  county  no  other  city  had  the  volume  of  trade  boasted  of  by  Maryville. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  in  almost  the  geographical  center  of  the  county,  on 
high,  rolling  prairie  land.  The  natural  drainage  is  excellent,  it  being  fully 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  bed  of  One  Hundred  and  Two  river,  which  is  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  east.  Its  very  position  insures  health  to  its  people.  It 
has  come  to  be  an  educational  center  of  no  small  consideration.  Its  public 
schools,  conservatory  of  music,  business  college,  the  Northwestern  State  Nor¬ 
mal  Institute  and  other  features  make  it  very  desirable  for  the  element  desir¬ 
ing  a  good  education  to  reside  here.  Churches  of  all  denominations  are  found 
scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  city.  It  being  in  the  heart  of  one  of 
the  finest  agricultural  sections  of  Missouri,  it  goes  without  saying  that  it  is 
largely  devoted  to  the  retail  trade  which  has  grown  to  be  of  great  proportions 
in  the  last  two  decades.  It  has  also  the  advantages  of  travel  and  shipping, 
by  the  use  of  the  twro  great  railway  systems  that  cross  each  other  at  the  north¬ 
eastern  outskirts  of  the  corporation— the  Wabash  and  the  Burlington  routes. 
The  first  iron  highway,  the  Burlington,  was  completed  to  this  point  in  1870 
and  the  Wabash  came  in  1873. 

Before  entering  into  the  detailed  history  of  the  city,  the  reader  will  be 
interested  in  knowing  something  concerning  the  various  plattings  of  the  place. 
These  are  found  by  the  county  records  to  be  as  follows : 

TOWN  PLATS. 

The  southwest  quarter  of  section  17,  towmship  64,  range  35.  upon  which 
the  first  plat  of  Maryville  is  situated,  wras  granted  to  the  state  of  Missouri 
by  the  United  States  in  1841  by  an  act  of  Congress.  It  was  selected  by  the 
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state  for  internal  improvements  November  11,  1844.  and  was  patented  by  the 
state  to  Nodaway  county  January  15.  1848.  The  consideration  was  one  dol¬ 
lar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre.  The  town  was  platted  September  1.  1845, 
by  the  county  court. 

The  first  lot  sold  was  lot  No.  4.  block  9,  by  Thomas  Baker,  commissioner 
of  the  county,  to  Amos  Graham,  June  15.  1846,  for  the  consideration  of  five 
dollars  and  twenty-five  cents.  Thomas  N.  Johnson  bought  the  next  lot.  No. 
6,  in  block  3. 

I'he  Southern  extension,  or  addition,  was  laid  out  in  the  spring  of  1857, 
Alonzo  Thompson  purchasing  a  large  part  of  it  December  16,  1859. 

The  Northwest  addition  was  platted  March  9,  1857. 

The  M.  G.  Roseberry  addition  was  platted  June  15.  1868. 

W.  M.  Charles  addition  was  platted  Septembei  9,  1868. 

T.  L.  Robinson's  first  addition  was  platted  December  9,  1868. 

Morton’s  addition  was  platted  July  1.  1869. 

W.  B.  Jones'  addition  was  made  September  28,  1869. 

The  Maryville  City  Company  addition  was  made  January  18,  1870. 

M.  W.  Charles  second  addition  was  made  February  16,  1870. 

Torrance’s  addition  was  platted  March,  1870. 

Saunders’  addition  was  platted  in  1870. 

Dunn's  addition  was  made  in  1870. 

E.  S.  Stephenson's  addition  was  made  June  11,  1870. 

Chamberlain’s  first  addition  was  made  July  20,  1870. 

Prather's  addition  was  made  June  21.  1875. 

T.  L.  Robinson's  second  addition  was  made  May,  1879. 

L.  A.  Bariteau’s  addition  is  dated  August  14,  1879. 

John  G.  Costello's  addition  was  made  February  10,  1881. 

De  Atley’s  addition  is  dated  April  8,  1881. 

T.  L.  Robinson’s  addition  platted  in  1881. 

Saunders’  addition  platted  in  1882. 

Yeaman’s  addition  platted  in  1896. 

Bear’s  addition  platted  in  1905. 

West  Terrace  Place  platted  in  1908. 

Robinson’s  third  addition  platted  in  1908. 

Logan’s  addition  platted  in  1909. 

THE  BEGINNING. 

During  the  summer  of  1845  Green  McCafferty,  county  surveyor,  laid 
out  the  original  town  plat  of  Maryville,  assisted  by  John  Jackson,  and  Thomas 
Baker  was  appointed  commissioner  for  the  sale  of  lots. 
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The  original  settler  in  what  is  now  Maryville  was  Thomas  Adams,  who 
came  from  one  of  the  southern  counties  of  Missouri  in  1840,  taking  a  claim 
in  the  grove  north  of  the  present  city.  He  erected  a  log  cabin  in  the  north 
part  of  town,  near  the  grove.  He  removed  to  Texas  in  1849. 

The  next  person  to  settle  at  Maryville  was  a  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  emi¬ 
grated  from  Tennessee  in  1843,  and  he  lived  in  the  east  part  of  the  present 
city,  east  some  distance  from  the  court  house.  He  farmed  and  resided  there 
about  three  years,  then  sold  to  Mr.  George,  who  lived  there  at  the  date  the 
place  was  platted.  James  Ray,  who  came  from  Page  county,  Iowa,  purchased 
the  place  a  few  years  later.  Mr.  Ray  was  father-in-law  of  James  Saunders, 
who  still  survives. 

Then  came  the  first  mixed  stock  merchant.  James  Ray,  who  opened  a 
stock  in  a  cottonwood  log  house  erected  for  the  purpose.  This  establishment 
stood  east  and  on  the  opposite  corner  of  the  Square  from  the  old  log  court 
house,  to  the  east.  He  also  was  an  expert  gunsmith  and  made  and  repaired 
firearms.  In  the  gold  excitement  of  1850  he  went  to  California  and  later  was 
living  in  Montana. 

To  the  west  of  the  town  plat,  in  1844,  came  Caleb  P.  Burns  from  An¬ 
drew  county,  claiming  a  quarter  section  of  land  near  the  original  platting. 
He  built  a  log  house  and  opened  up  a  good  farm.  He  also  was  attracted  to 
the  west  by  the  gold  fever  in  1850,  and  after  a  time  moved  to  Texas.  He 
served  as  deputy  sheriff  of  Andrew  county  when  it  included  Nodaway  county. 
Just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war  many  men  in  Texas  exchanged 
farm  lands  with  men  in  Nodaway  county. 

Amos  Graham  came  from  Washington  county,  Kentucky,  in  1845  and 
built  a  log  house  near  the  site  of  the  present  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
South.  He  filled  three  of  the  county  offices,  clerk  of  the  court,  county  clerk 
and  recorder  of  deeds.  See  his  sketch  elsewhere.  It  was  for  his  wife  Mary 
that  the  town  was  named  Maryville,  she  having  been  the  first  white  woman 
to  reside  in  the  town. 

John  Saunders  came  in  from  Buchanan  county.  He  was  a  Kentuckian 
and  moved  here  in  May,  1845.  He  received  a  permit  to  place  a  small  stock 
of  general  merchandise  in  the  old  log  court  house,  but  soon  erected  a  store¬ 
house  and  residence  south  of  the  site  of  the  Methodist  church.  He  hauled 
his  lumber  from  Andrew  county  with  which  to  finish  his  house.  He  fenced 
in  several  hundred  acres  of  land,  now  within  the  southeastern  portion  of  the 
city.  Later  the  fair  grounds  were  located  on  this  land,  too.  He  conducted 
an  extensive  business  and  handled  all  the  live  stock  in  this  section  of  the  conn- 
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try  for  a  time.  He  had  five  sons,  all  of  whom  were  in  many  ways  like  their 
father.  These  sons  were  William,  James,  John,  Richard  and  Robert  Saun¬ 
ders.  James  is  still  a  resident  of  Maryville. 

In  the  autumn  of  1845  came  August  Gamarsh  from  St.  Louis,  who  built 
and  engaged  in  general  merchandising,  remained  two  years  and  went  back 
to  St.  Louis,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

Another  pioneer  of  the  place  was  A.  T.  Jenkins,  who  came  in  early  and 
became  a  partner  with  John  Saunders  in  the  mercantile  business  and  married 
the  daughter,  Martha  Saunders.  He  moved  to  Kansas  City,  was  a  successful 
business  man  and  died  in  that  city. 

Judge  Joseph  E.  Alexander  came  to  Nodaway  county  in  1842,  and  in 
1861  moved  to  Maryville.  He  served  as  sheriff  and  held  other  positions  and  is 
well  known  to  the  present  generation  of  citizens  here. 

Benjamin  F.  Torrance  came  from  New  York  state  in  1838  to  St.  Joseph 
and  to  Maryville  in  1850.  He  was  an  active  man  of  his  day. 

James  B.  Prather,  who  came  to  the  county  in  1841,  removed  to  Mary¬ 
ville  in  1856.  He  was  elected  sheriff  and  clerk  of  the  courts  in  1859.  He  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  drug  trade  and  spent  the  balance  of  his  days  here. 

FIRST  EVENTS  IN  MARYVILLE. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  first  man  to  sell  general  merchandise  at 
Maryville  was  James  Vaughn,  in  1845.  He  a^so  received  the  first  dram  shop 
license  to  retail  liquor  here. 

The  first  blacksmith  to  wield  the  sledge  and  blow  the  bellows  at  a  glow¬ 
ing  forge  was  a  man  named  Hulbert,  who  started  in  1846. 

The  first  carpenters  were  Isaac  Cox,  J.  E.  Alexander,  B.  F.  Simms  and 
S.  M.  Jester.  Then  there  was  no  pine  lumber  here  and  all  woodwork  had 
to  be  worked  from  native  woods.  Judge  Alexander  hewed  from  logs  the 
material  from  which  the  first  school  house  in  the  county  was  erected.  It  stood 
in  White  Cloud  township  (as  then  known)  and  was  on  the  site  of  the  Baptist 
church,  in  which  an  early  term  of  county  court  was  held. 

The  first  brewery  in  Nodaway  county  was  built  in  Maryville  in  1855. 
known  as  the  Kraus  Brewery.  There  were  several  other  breweries  built, 
but  with  the  passing  years  and  the  change  in  the  liquor  traffic  and  manner  of 
handling  it,  these  enterprises  went  out  of  business.  One  of  these  breweries 
was  a  half  mile  to  the  north  of  the  city  and  was  owned  and  operated  many 
years  by  William  Sutter.  Later  it  was  sold  to  Peter  Neisendorfer,  who  en¬ 
larged  the  plant  immensely.  These  industries  made  their  owners  wealthy. 
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The  first  man  to  practice  law  in  Maryville  was  James  Dews,  who  came 
in  1847  and  acted  as  deputy  postmaster.  After  him  came  Warren  and  J.  C. 
Griffey,  who  made  up  the  bar  of  the  county  until  i860.  By  1880  it  had 
increased  to  about  twenty-five  members. 

The  first  flouring  mill  was  built  by  George  Huebuch,  in  May.  1868;  later 
it  was  owned  by  E.  J.  Williams. 

The  first  carriage  maker  at  Maryville  was  H.  A.  Averv,  who  came  in 
1868  and  started  his  factory  and  was  well  known  many  years  as  a  builder  of 
good  vehicles. 

W.  A.  Walters  and  J.  J.  Bender  built  the  woolen  mill,  or  rather  removed 
it  from  Quitman  in  1877. 

The  first  planing  mill  was  started  in  1874  by  H.  G.  Harmon. 

The  first  grain  elevator  was  erected  in  Maryville  in  1877,  by  J.  C.  Wat¬ 
erman  &  Company. 

The  first  sewing  machine  sold  in  Maryville  was  in  1868  by  G.  W. 
Smith  to  Mrs.  J.  Blair;  it  was  a  Wheeler  &  Wilson  machine. 

The  first  tailor  in  Maryville  to  set  up  shop  was  R.  F.  Connor,  who  came 
from  Kentucky  in  1841.  Many  years  afterward  he  removed  to  Clarinda, 
Iowa. 

The  first  sewing  society  was  connected  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church. 

There  was  no  regular  dray  line  in  town  until  the  railroad  was  built  from 
Kansas  City  in  1869. 

Maryville’s  first  brick  building  was  erected  in  1852;  the  one  in  which 
Mrs.  Jones  afterward  resided.  It  was  built  by  John  Saunders. 

The  first  society  of  a  temperance  nature  was  the  Good  Templars  in  1854. 
The  meetings  were  usually  held  in  the  old  court  house. 

The  first  school  taught  was  a  private  one  in  the  summer  of  1847,  by 
Samuel  M.  Dews.  It  was  a  “subscription  school,”  taught  in  the  old  log  court 
house.  The  pupils  included  John  and  Richard  Saunders,  Sarah  A.  Jackson, 
Joseph  Jackson,  Jonathan  Ray.  Reuben  Ray,  Sophia  Byers,  Hosea  Torrance, 
T.  P.  Torrance.  Miles  Lewis,  Frank  Lewis,  William  Bowen  and  James  Mor¬ 
gan. 

INDUSTRIAL  INTERESTS  A  QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY  AGO. 

In  the  eighties  the  chief  industries  of  Maryville  were  the  flouring  mills  of 
J.  E.  Williams.  H.  A.  Avery,  the  pioneer  carriage  maker,  who  sold  his  fac¬ 
tory  to  Frank  Bastnan,  started  this  industry  and  it  grew  to  be  a  fixture  of 
the  city.  J.  J.  Armstrong  established  the  first  foundry  in  1877  and  there  he 
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made  all  kinds  of  medium  and  light  castings  from  iron,  also  carried  on  a 
general  repair  shop.  The  largest  plant  in  Maryville  early  in  the  eighties  was  the 
Wiles  &  Avery  foundry,  who  made  a  specialty  of  manufacturing  listing  plows 
and  corn  drills  combined  in  one  implement.  They  also  made  corn  cultivators, 
harrows  and  many  kinds  of  farm  implements.  Fifteen  men  were  constantly 
employed  as  early  as  1881.  Then  came  the  woolen  mill  industry,  also  doing 
an  extensive  business,  carding,  making  yarns,  flannels,  blankets,  jeans,  cas- 
simeres  and  other  kindred  fabrics.  A  planing  mill  was  then  in  operation,  con¬ 
ducted  by  H.  G.  Hasenor,  and  his  place  was  the  scene  of  great  activity.  The 
largest  brewery  in  northern  Missouri — the  “Mount  Jo” — was  then  running  to 
its  utmost  capacity,  but  later  other  systems  and  combines  in  beer  products  of 
the  country  cause  the  city  to  lose  this  industry.  There  were  two  large  grain 
elevators  here  then  and  four  of  the  largest  grain  operators  in  Missouri  made 
the  city  their  headquarters.  The  present  court  house  was  erected  in  1882; 
there  were  fifteen  new  business  houses  erected  about  the  public  square,  and 
a  new  school  house  being  contemplated  and  later  erected.  The  city  was  then 
out  of  debt,  owned  a  good  city  hall,  a  Champion  fire  extinguisher,  and  the 
taxation  was  but  two  and  one-half  mills  on  the  dollar  of  taxable  property. 

The  vears  1880-81  were  great  years  for  advancement  in  Maryville.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  period  there  were  erected  about  twenty-five  good  brick  business 
houses  that  took  the  place  of  the  tumble-down  shacks  of  olden  times ;  two  fine 
brick  hotels,  the  Arlington  and  the  Luona ;  also  four  hundred  handsome 
dwellings,  many  of  which  were  architectural  beauties,  these  including  the 
handsome  residence  of  Hon.  Alonzo  Thompson,  which  cost  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars..  The  banks  were  doing  an  immense  business,  having  almost  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  on  deposit.  There  were  three  ably  conducted 
newspapers.  The  retail  trade  amounted  to  about  two  million  dollars  in  1882. 
Hundreds  of  teams,  then  as  now,  were  seen  hitched  about  the  public  square. 
In  many  ways  those  were  the  golden  days  for  the  seat  of  justice  of  Nodaway 
county. 

In  1893,  the  City  Directory  gave  among  the  leading  industries  of  the 
city:  Iron  castings  for  stoves,  sash  weights,  flues,  wagons  and  carriages, 
the  latter  turning  out  seventy-five  vehicles  annually.  There  were  also  several 
cigar  factories  and  butter-making  plants.  At  that  date  the  city  had  four  miles 
of  vitrified  brick  paving  on  her  streets. 

MARYVILLE  IN  I9IO. 

With  the  passing  of  the  years,  Maryville  has  come  to  be  a  sprightly, 
highly  up-to-date  city,  and  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  are  looked  after 
upon  more  thoroughly  modern  principles  than  obtained  a  quarter  of  a  century 
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ago.  It  has  had  a  great  growth  since  the  days  of  1870,  when  it  was  first 
connected  with  the  outside  world  by  the  railroad.  Before  that  date,  it  was 
tributary  to  St.  Joseph  and  Savannah,  but  with  the  first  rush  of  steam  cars 
came  a  new  and  better  era,  which  has  steadily  kept  pace  with  the  march  of  the 
times. 

Today  it  has  a  population  of  not  far  from  six  thousand  intelligent 
people,  all  trying  to  succeed  by  honorable  methods  in  their  various  callings. 
It  has  four  excellent  banking  houses,  a  history  of  which  appears  under  the 
general  chapter  head  of  “Banks  and  Banking,”  elsewhere  in  this  work.  It 
sustains  four  ably  edited,  clean  and  up-to-date  newspapers — dailies  and  week¬ 
lies.  See  “Newspapers  of  Nodaway  County."  It  has  a  dozen  churches  and  a 
devoted  class  of  church  goers.  Its  public  schools  are  fully  up  to  the  standard, 
and  both  the  churches  and  schools  are  treated  under  separate  chapters  in  this 
volume.  The  same  is  true  of  its  numerous  and  highly  prosperous  secret  and 
benevolent  orders.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  kindred  fraternities  have  always  found  here  a  good  class  of  peo¬ 
ple  among  which  to  institute  lodges.  The  chapter  on  Civic  Societies  will  in¬ 
clude  much  of  interest  along  this  line.  This  city  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Nor¬ 
mal  School,  a  history  of  which  will  be  found  within  the  Educational  chapter. 

It  has  come  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  “City  of  Many  Beautiful  Homes.” 
The  residences  erected  in  the  last  few  years  have  been  of  a  first-class  type 
and  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  care  of  the  private  property,  grounds, 
lawns,  etc.  Its  paved  streets  and  miles  of  cement  sidewalks  have  added  much 
to  the  convenience  of  the  populace.  Already  the  business  interests  have  com¬ 
menced  to  crowd  out  some  of  the  residences.  The  city  has  long  needed  more 
and  better  postal  facilities  and  is  now  happy  over  the  promise  of  a  new  spe- 
ciallv  constructed  government  building  for  the  office  to  make  its  permanent 
home  in. 

PRESENT  INDUSTRIES. 


While  Maryville  cannot  be  termed  a  manufacturing  city,  but  rather  a 
mercantile  point,  yet  the  following  thrifty  enterprises  are  fast  making  a  show¬ 
ing  in  the  line  of  industries,  to  which  more  are  soon  to  be  added. 

The  Martin  acetylene  lighting  system,  as  patented  and  furnished  to  the 
public,  for  lighting  both  town  and  country  homes,  by  the  plant  of  the  in¬ 
ventor  and  proprietor,  at  Maryville,  is  one  of  the  recent  and  most  valuable 
acquisitions  of  the  city’s  industries.  In  this  factory  is  produced  the  best 
known  system  for  illuminating  of  this  age.  It  is  even  stronger  and  more  ef- 
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fective,  under  any  condition,  than  the  finest  electric  systems,  and  the  ordinary 
gas  light  fades  into  insignificance  as  tested  by  the  standard  of  this  light.  It 
is  also  very  considerably  cheaper,  hence  is  being  sought  after  far  and  near. 
There  are  now  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  farms  and 
country  homes  illuminated  by  this  process.  The  factory  of  H.  H.  Martin  & 
Company  is  located  at  No.  214  East  Third  street,  Maryville.  The  system  is 
styled  the  “Free  Light  Acetyline  Generator.”  Other  goods  of  a  kindred  na¬ 
ture  are  also  here  manufactured  in  large  quantities. 

The  Mills  of  Maryville. — In  days  gone  by  the  flouring  mill  industry  of 
Maryville  amounted  to  much.  In  May,  1868,  the  mills  of  George  Huebuch 
were  set  in  operation  and  for  many  years  turned  out  their  vast  tonnage  of 
excellent  family  flour.  The  mill  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  J.  E.  Williams 
and  he  increased  its  capacity  and  was  a  very  successful  business  man  and 
miller.  This  mill  became  the  foundation  to  his  now  goodlv  fortune.  It  was 
the  only  mill  in  the  place  for  many  years  and  was  very  popular  with  all 
classes. 

Later,  another  mill  was  started  and  that,  too,  did  a  good  paying  business, 
but  with  the  change  in  systems  of  flour  producing  and  the  shortage  of  good 
milling  grades  of  wheat  grown  in  Nodaway  county,  these  mills  shut  down 
and  now  the  people  are  supplied  with  flour  from  the  great  combination  mills 
of  the  country,  the  product  being  made  elsewhere  and  shipped  into  the  coun¬ 
ty;  almost  every  farmer  now  purchases  his  flour  supply  from  his  nearby 
grocer.  The  days  of  “going  to  mill'’  are  forever  past  for  the  farmer  of  Nod¬ 
away  county.  The  old  mill  is  still  operated  to  good  advantage  as  a  feed  mill. 
Tt  is  a  frame  structure  propelled  by  steam  and  stands  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
It  was  written  of  this  mill  in  1882,  that  “It  is  running  day  and  night  and  its 
four  run  of  stones  are  producing  a  better  grade  of  flour  than  can  be  had  at 
any  mill  in  northwestern  Missouri." 

The  lightning  rod  factory  of  Moore  Brothers  is  another  industry  that 
Maryville  is  proud  of.  This  concern  was  first  started  in  the  village  of  Gra¬ 
ham,  Hughes  township,  this  county,  in  1900  by  the  two  brothers,  D.  C.  and 
E.  V.  Moore,  who  incorporated  in  1906  as  Moore  Brothers  Lightning  Rod 
Company,  and  in  November,  1908.  removed  their  plant  to  Maryville,  locating 
in  the  three-story  brick  factory  in  which  they  still  operate.  It  is  a  structure 
forty-four  by  eighty  feet  in  size,  situated  on  the  corner  of  Second  and  Market 
streets.  They  hold  nine  United  States  letters  patent  on  rods  and  the  machinery 
for  producing  the  same.  One  man  with  one  machine  is  able  to  produce  four 
thousand  feet  of  this  superior  copper  rodding  in  ten  hours  work.  They  sell 
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the  product  in  eleven  states  and  have  a  branch  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  and  distrib¬ 
ute  from  Newport,  Pennsylvania,  Topeka,  Kansas,  and  Minneapolis,  Minne¬ 
sota.  Eighteen  men  are  employed  in  the  factory  in  Maryville. 

Rope,  Halter  and  Tie  Factory. — This  is  a  novel  industry  in  Maryville,  that 
was  established  by  L.  S.  Turner,  the  patentee  of  a  useful  and  neat  line  of 
machine-woven  halters,  horse  ties  and  other  kindred  goods,  all  manufactured 
from  the  best  of  rope  by  patented  machinery  and  sold  to  the  harness  trade 
throughout  the  entire  country.  This  business  began  in  1907  and  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  1909  as  the  Turner  Manufacturing  Company,  sole  manufacturers 
of  the  Perfection  Rope  Goods.  They  make  all  grades  of  endless  rope  goods. 
The  president  of  the  company  is  A.  Lippam,  the  secretary  and  treasurer  is 
Nick  Sturm  and  the  general  manager  is  the  inventor,  L.  S.  Turner.  The 
goods  are  sold  by  traveling  salesmen,  u  ho  number  about  forty-five  and  operate 
all  over  the  country,  including  Florida,  Virginia  and  California.  They  also 
do  an  immense  mail  order  business.  Their  present  factory  is  situated  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  public  square.  They  employ  electricity  as  a  motive 
power  in  running  their  unique  machinery.  It  is  thoroughly  a  Maryville  enter¬ 
prise. 

THE  M  DONALD  SHIRT  FACTORY. 

This  unique  plant  is  a  branch  of  the  larger  one  at  St.  Joseph,  and  was 
established  here  in  1906.  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  a  line  of  high- 
grade  men's  shirts,  especially  the  summer  wear  of  soft,  fine  goods  sold  under 
the  trade-mark  of  “Red  Seal"  and  “Unicorn”  shirts.  The  business  com¬ 
menced  with  but  twelve  girls  as  workers,  but  at  present  eighty  find  constant 
employment  the  year  round.  The  factory  is  modern  in  its  equipage,  built 
of  concrete  cement  blocks  and  stands  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Market 
streets,  in  the  center  of  the  city-  The  weekly  output  is  about  six  hundred 
finished  shirts.  It  is  managed  in  an  able  manner  by  Fouise  Williams,  who 
has  been  engaged  in  like  calling  for  more  than  eighteen  years.  Strikes  among 
her  girls  so  far  have  been  unknown.  Kind  treatment  and  fair  pay,  coupled 
with  intelligence,  avert  the  strikes  so  frequent  in  larger  cities.  The  Maryville 
Commercial  Club  was  instrumental  in  securing  this  plant. 

THE  CARRIAGE  FACTORY. 

What  is  styled  the  Barmann  &  Wolfert  Carriage  and  Wagon  Works  is 
located  on  North  Main  street  and  has  for  a  score  or  more  years  been  manu¬ 
facturing  a  first-class  line  of  buggies  and  wagons,  and  in  more  recent  years  has 
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added  a  full  and  complete  line  of  factory-made  work,  as  well  as  automobiles, 
which  they  carry  in  connection  with  the  output  of  their  own  shops.  Its 
business  is  run  on  better  than  ordinary  principles,  as  the  members  of  the  firm 
are  both  excellent  business  men,  who  take  a  just  pride  in  the  work  they  turn 
out.  A  majority  of  the  local  delivery  wagons  and  extra  made  vehicles  of  this 
county  have  been  manufactured  in  their  factory. 

ARTIFICIAL  ICE  PLANT. 

The  Everhart  Artificial  Ice  Plant  was  established  in  Maryville  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  season  of  1909.  The  works  are  on  Main  street,  opposite  the 
First  Methodist  Episcopal  church ;  a  part  of  the  land  on  which  they  are  situ¬ 
ated  was  the  site  of  the  old  Methodist  church.  The  water  from  which  this  ice 
is  produced  comes  from  the  great  waterworks  basin  to  the  east  of  the  city,  and 
hence  is  from  the  channel  of  One  Hundred  and  Two  river.  When  the  con¬ 
sumer  gets  this  ice,  it  is  double  distilled  and  filtered  water  frozen  into  clear, 
pure  ice.  It  is  used  at  home  and  also  shipped  to  distant  points  in  Iowa  and 
Missouri,  taking  the  preference  to  natural  ice,  because  of  its  purity  and  less 
liability  of  its  wasting  in  sawing  and  cutting.  The  daily  output  of  the  plant 
is  given  at  about  fifteen  tons. 


FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  SHOP. 

The  foundry  and  machine  shop  of  William  Armstrong  is  the  same  plant 
established  in  1877  by  Mr.  Armstrong's  father  and  is  still  doing  a  large  busi¬ 
ness  in  his  line.  Iron  and  brass  work  are  finely  executed  here.  The  shop  and 
foundry  are  located  on  North  Market  street,  the  original  site. 


MARYVILLE  BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 


This  institution  is  one  of  two  like  colleges,  the  other  being  under  the 
same  management  and  located  at  Creston,  Iowa.  It  was  organized  by  the 
Western  School  Company  in  1906  and  incorporated  in  both  Iowa  and  Missouri 
(Creston  and  Maryville)  in  1908.  Its  board  of  directors  are  Capt.  E.  S. 
Cook,  president,  of  Company  F,  Fourth  Missouri  Infantry;  A.  J.  Holt,  vice- 
president;  T.  E.  Walker,  secretary ;  Mrs.  E.  S.  Cook,  Miss  Lena  McCartney 
and  Glenn  Neely.  This  is  a  great  training  school  that  is  equipped  like  a 
bank,  and  has  “made  good'’  in  every  instance.  It  is  located  at  the  corner  of 
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Fourth  and  Market  streets.  It  is  strictly  in  the  interest  of  practical  education 
for  both  men  and  women.  Here  are  taught  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  teleg¬ 
raphy  and  all  that  enables  one  to  go  out  into  the  world  fully  equipped  as  a 
man  or  woman  of  business  qualifications.  Several  hundred  students  attend 
this  school  of  educational  training  annually. 

THE  EMPIRE  THEATER. 

This  is  a  modern  play-house  with  a  capacity  of  six  hundred  and  forty 
people.  It  was  erected  on  the  corner  of  Second  and  Main  streets  in  1903.  and 
is  now  the  property  of  Messrs.  Cook  and  Sons,  who  are  also  interested  in  the 
management  of  the  electric  light  and  power  company,  whose  offices  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  front  rooms  of  the  opera  house.  This  is  a  neat  brick  building  with 
all  the  latest  appliances  for  the  production  of  first-class  plays  in  a  city  of  the 
size  of  Maryville.  Centrally  located,  in  the  theatre  season  it  is  well  patronized. 

Another  play-house  is  the  Crystal  theatre,  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  public  square.  This  building  was  a  business  house  and  a  few  years  since 
the  lower  floor  was  converted  into  a  theatre  and  in  it  are  conducted  vaudeville 
and  moving  picture  shows  to  the  merriment  of  very  many.  Its  price  affords 
an  opportunity  for  the  poor  as  well  as  the  wealthier  to  see  well  conducted 
shows. 

MARYVILLE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANY. 

About  1887  was  the  date  of  the  first  electric  lighting  in  Maryville,  when 
the  invention  of  Edison  was  yet  in  its  infancy.  A  plant  was  established  by 
home  capital  and  the  works  were  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wabash  depot. 
Soon  thereafter  St.  Louis  capital  was  employed  and  the  plant  was  moved  to 
its  present  location  on  Buchanan  street,  nearer  the  heart  of  the  city.  This 
building  was  erected  in  1896.  From  this  plant  go  forth  the  wires  through¬ 
out  the  entire  city,  by  which  light  and  power  are  daily  and  nightly  distributed 
to  many  hundreds  of  patrons.  The  streets  are  well  lighted  by  the  improved 
arc  svstem.  Most  of  the  business  places,  and  many  of  the  better  class  of 
residences,  are  supplied  with  lights  from  these  works,  which  are  chiefly  the 
property  of  St.  Louis  capital,  with  a  few  stockholders  at  Maryville. 

THE  MARYVILLE  WATER  COMPANY. 

The  first  attempt  at  providing  the  city  of  Maryville  with  water  from  a 
regular  system  of  waterworks  was  in  1886,  when  Cyrus  B.  Davidson  and 
Adam  H.  McCormick,  of  Kansas,  and  George  B.  Kinney,  of  Maryville, 
organized  a  company  and  incorporated  the  same  March  4th  of  that  year.  A 
few  days  later  the  concern  was  transferred,  for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dol- 
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lars,  to  the  Maryville  Water  Company.  Bonds  were  issued  and  stock  sold  to 
the  amount  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  which  has  been  materially  in¬ 
creased  with  the  passing  years.  A  twenty-year  franchise  was  secured  of  the 
city  and  it  is  still  operating  under  such  franchise,  but  will  soon  secure  another 
one.  In  1892  the  capital  was  increased  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  February  28,  1893,  the  company  met  with  a  great  loss  by  reason 
of  the  water  tower  or  stand-pipe  collapsing.  Then  the  present  water  tower 
was  constructed,  the  same  being  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  made  of  pressed 
steel,  surrounded  by  brick  work.  The  total  cost  of  the  plant  was  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars.  The  water  supply  is  derived  from  the 
waters  of  One  Hundred  and  Two  river,  at  a  point  about  two  miles  and  a 
quarter  southeast  from  the  standpipe  in  the  city.  The  pumping  station  is 
complete  in  all  its  parts.  Two  immense  steam  pumps  throw  the  water  to  the 
city  through  the  mains.  The  water  first  comes  from  the  river,  enters  a  ten- 
acre  reservoir  and  from  there  it  goes  through  the  sand  filtering  process  and 
then  falls  into  the  immense  well  and  from  this  is  forced  bv  the  pumps  ijp  to 
the  standpipe  in  the  northwest  part  of  Maryville.  The  reservoir  holds  twenty 
million  gallons.  The  standpipe  holds  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand 
gallons  and  the  sand  filter  works  at  the  river  hold  five  hundred  thousand  gal¬ 
lons.  There  are  now  almost  ten  miles  of  water  mains  in  the  system,  sixtv-six 
hydrants  and  five  hundred  meters  in  use,  while  seven  hundred  customers  use 
the  water,  at  an  average  of  fifty-five  gallons  a  day  per  capita.  The  company 
supplies  the  two  railroads  and  the  city  with  its  water,  and  also  the  State  Nor¬ 
mal  School.  The  rates  fluctuate,  but  at  present  the  flat  rate  is  thirty-three  and 
a  third  cents  per  thousand  feet.  The  present  local  manager  is  Mr.  G.  B.  Rose- 
berry. 

OTHER  ADVANTAGES. 

Among  the  recent  railroad  building  improvements  in  the  city  may  be 
named  the  new  vitrified  brick  passenger  station  of  the  Burlington  road.  It 
was  erected  in  the  winter  of  1909-10  and  completed  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
last  named.  It  is  a  fine,  modern  structure,  with  two  excellent  waiting  rooms 
and  all  up-to-date  conveniences  for  the  traveling  public.  It  stands  just  to 
the  west  of  the  old  depot,  which  was  a  disgrace  to  the  city  for  many  years. 
The  old  depot  is  to  be  used  farther  down  the  tracks  as  a  freight  warehouse. 

Maryville  has  over  twenty-two  miles  of  sewer,  eleven  miles  of  paved 
streets,  five  public  school  buildings,  a  seventy-five-thousand-dollar  electric 
light  plant,  waterworks  for  a  city  of  twenty  thousand  people,  free  mail  deliv- 
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ery,  paid  fire  department,  a  thoroughly  modern  hospital,  ten  churches,  a  busi¬ 
ness  college,  the  State  Normal  School,  a  conservatory  of  music,  etc.  Its  bank¬ 
ing  interests  is  in  the  hands  of  four  solid  financial  institutions.  Its  people  are  a 
liberty-loving.  Christianized,  prosperous  and  happy  class. 

POPULATION. 

From  the  platting  of  the  place  in  September,  1845,  to  1870,  it  increased 
to  a  town  of  3.390;  by  1880,  it  reached  4,400;  by  1890,  owing  to  various 
causes,  the  place  dropped  back  to  4,037 ;  by  1900.  it  had  grown  to  be  a  city 
of  4.577,  and  at  present,  spring  of  1910,  the  directory  publishers  and  city 
officials  claim  for  the  city  a  population  of  6,100. 

CITY  GOVERNMENT. 

The  town  of  Maryville  was  incorporated  in  1856,  but  the  act  was  annulled 
in  1857.  The  next  effort  towards  incorporation  was  in  1859,  but  probably 
on  account  of  the  oncoming  of  the  great  Civil  war,  it  was  allowed  to  lapse. 
Again  in  1866  in  regular  order  it  was  incorporated,  but  discontinued  in  1869. 
but  soon  it  was  incorporated  and  has  stood  since  as  one  of  the  incorporated 
places  of  the  county.  Perhaps  but  few  cities  have  gone  through  so  checkered 
a  career  in  corporation  matters  as  has  Maryville.  Concerning  the  “Town  of 
Maryville.”  the  court  record  has  this  among  other  things : 

“Now  on  this  day  (July  19,  1869)  comes  I.  V.  McMillan,  M.  G.  Rose- 
berry,  et  ah,  and  present  a  petition  to  this  court,  setting  forth  the  metes  and 
bounds  of  the  town  of  Maryville,  and  its  commons,  in  the  county  of  Noda¬ 
way,  and  praying  that  they  may  be  incorporated,  and  a  police  established  for 
local  government,  and  for  the  preservation  and  regulation  of  the  commons 
appertaining  to  said  town  of  Maryville,  and  the  court  being  satisfied  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  taxable  inhabitants  of  said  town  have  signed  said  petition,  and 
that  the  prayer  of  said  petitioners  is  reasonable;  it  is  therefore  declared  and 
ordered  bv  the  court  that  said  town  of  Maryville  be  incorporated,  and  that 
the  metes  and  bounds  thereof  be  known  and  described,  as  follows (The  de¬ 
scription  will  in  no  way  be  of  interest  here,  as  the  boundaries  have  long  since 
been  materially  changed). 

The  first  trustees  of  the  town,  appointed  at  its  re-incorporation  in  1869, 
were :  William  B.  Jones,  chairman ;  A.  A.  Minnier,  William  Anderson,  R. 
H.  Cox  and  T.  L.  Robinson,  who  selected  for  their  clerk.  D.  L.  Palmer,  and  I. 
V.  McMillan  for  their  attorney. 
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In  1880  the  place  was  incorporated  as  a  “city,"  and  up  to  that  date  the 
chairmen  of  the  town  trustees  had  included  these:  W.  L.  Johnson,  1875; 
Henry  Graves,  1876:  T.  J.  Johnson,  1877;  L.  M.  Lane,  1878:  J.  E.  Alexander, 
1879. 

The  list  of  mayors -of  the  city  of  Maryville  has  been  as  follows:  S.  R. 
Beech,  1880-82;  James  G.  George,  1882-84;  J.  T.  Welch,  1884-88;  C.  A. 
Ellis,  1888-1890;  G.  G.  Grems,  1890-94;  F.  M.  Cooper,  1894-96;  Howard  Mc- 
Common,  1896-98;  S.  C.  McCluskey,  1898-1900;  John  C.  Donnell,  1900-02; 
W.  T.  Garrett,  1902-04;  Augustus  Romasser,  1904-06;  W.  H.  Totterdale, 
1906-07,  resigned  March  29,  1907,  and  F.  R.  Robinson  was  appointed  and 
later  elected  at  the  ensuing  election  in  the  month  of  April,  1907,  and  is  still  in 
office,  March,  1910,  and  a  candidate  for  re-election. 

The  chief  of  the  volunteer  city  fire  department  is  W.  T.  Porter.  The 
city  now  has  a  marshal  and  night  watch,  paid  at  the  city’s  expense.  The  city 
owns  its  own  fire  appliances  and  team,  hire  a  driver  by  the  month,  and  pay 
a  stipulated  sum  to  each  fireman  who  attends  fires  and  department  meetings. 
The  city  building  is  located  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets,  on  Market 
street.  It  is  a  two-story  brick  building;  the  lower  floor  is  for  the  enginery  of 
the  fire  department  and  the  second  floor  is  used  for  a  council  chamber.  A  fire 
department  has  been  connected  with  the  city  government  since  1879.  The 
city  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  fire  fiend  to  a  greater  degree  than  most 
cities  of  the  age  and  size  of  Maryville. 

THE  MARYVILLE  POSTOFFICE. 

The  postoffice  at  Maryville  was  established  in  1845,  was  kept  first  ’n 
the  old  court  house  and  it  was  the  first  office  established  in  Nodaway  county. 
The  earliest  carriers  wrent  on  horseback  and  were  C.  S.  Burns  and  Amos 
Graham,  who  continued  to  go  on  horseback  until  1857.  Then  a  hack  wras  run 
from  Savannah  up  to  1869;  prior  to  1859  ma’l  was  brought  from  St.  Joseph. 
In  the  sixties  mail  was  carried  from  Clarinda,  Iowa.  Another  statement 
shows  that  mail  w^as  carried  by  a  hack  from  St.  Joseph  until  1859  and  from 
Savannah  to  Maryville  up  to  1869. 

The  rural  free  delivery  of  mail  was  first  established  in  the  county  March 
1,  1899,  and  it  run  out  from  Maryville.  There  are  now  seven  routes  running 
out  from  this  office  and  the  distance  they  cover  is  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  miles. 

Free  delivery  of  mail  in  the  city  of  Maryville  wras  first  established  May 
1,  1900,  and  at  present  the  number  of  carriers  is  three.  There  are  now  eight 
mail  trains  entering  the  city  each  twenty-four  hours. 
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The  office  has  never  met  with  loss  by  fire  or  burglary.  The  business  of 
this  postoffice  has  come  to  be  very  large  and  the  government  is  now  planning 
to  erect  a  postoffice  building,  in  order  to  properly  care  for  the  increasing 
volume  of  business.  The  present  office  is  kept  in  a  private  building  on  the 
north  side  of  the  court  house  square.  The  present  postmaster  is  Scribner 
R.  Beech,  while  his  deputy  is  Scribner  L.  Beech. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  postmasters  at  Maryville,  from  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  office  :  Amos  Graham,  1845  5  B.  F.  Torrance ;  James  H.  Saunders, 
appointed  December  5,  1853;  Henry  T.  Walker,  December  5,  1855;  James 
Saunders,  December  19,  1856;  John  T.  Boyle,  March  12,  1857;  George  S. 
Baker,  December  31,  1857;  William  J.  W.  Bickett,  September  8,  1858;  Al¬ 
fred  C.  Votaw,  February  5,  1864;  John  J.  Kelley,  February  3,  1868;  William 
Anderson,  February  7,  1870;  William  Anderson,  July  13,  1870;  Henry  H. 
Geiger,  August  5,  1873;  Henry  H.  Geiger,  January  14,  1878  (time  filled  out 
bv  John  O’Connor);  John  Hamm,  March,  1882;  W.  Yeahle,  1885;  Lyman 
Parcher,  1889;  James  Todd,  1893;  Elmer  Trueblood.  1895;  John  G.  Grems, 
1897  ;  Scribner  R.  Beech,  present  postmaster,  appointed  1905. 

Without  going  into  details,  it  may  be  added  that  away  back  in  the  history 
of  this  postoffice  there  were  two  or  three  slight  defalcations,  but  to  no  large 
amounts. 

THE  CARNEGIE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

Maryville  was  among  the  cities  that  took  advantage  of  the  liberal  offer 
that  the  great  ironmaster,  Andrew  Carnegie,  made  to  the  American  cities  a 
few  years  since,  and  through  him  the  city  is  now  provided  with  an  excellent 
public  library.  The  donations  from  Mr.  Carnegie  amounted  to  about  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  with  which  fund  the  present  beautiful  library  building  was 
erected  in  1904.  The  city  has  to  levy  a  small  annual  tax  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  library  and  furnish  its  ample  shelves  with  books  and  lit¬ 
erature.  The  building  was  thrown  open  to  the  people  July  1.  1905.  The 
structure  is  a  massive  structure  of  modern  library  type,  consisting  of  the 
finest  grade  of  red  pressed  brick.  It  stands  on  the  corner  of  Buchanan  and 
Second  streets.  The  first  board  of  trustees,  appointed  by  the  mayor,  were  W. 
C.  Frank,  Charles  Hvslop,  C.  E.  Bartlett,  J.  C.  Johnson.  J.  L.  Funk,  George  L. 
Wilflev,  T.  G.  Grems.  Curtis  Wray  and  S.  G.  Gillam.  The  officers  from  this 
number  were  T.  G.  Grems,  president;  Charles  Hvslop.  vice-president;  George 
L.  Wilflev.  treasurer. 

The  present  (1910)  board  is:  R.  1.  McDougal,  president;  Paul  Sisson, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  J.  R.  Hale,  vice-president;  G.  B.  Roseberry,  C.  A. 
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Hawkins,  Daniel  McFarland,  G.  B.  Baker,  F.  M.  Martin,  Rev.  H.  F.  Niemann. 
The  first  librarian  was  W.  A.  Snodgrass;  the  next  James  A.  McMillan; 
the  present  one  is  Grace  M.  Langan,  Luella  Grems  being  her  assistant. 

The  total  number  of  books  on  hand  January  i,  1910,  was  four  thousand 
four  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  not  including  the  many  pamphlets  and  public 
documents.  The  number  of  readers  for  the  last  year  was  twenty-two  thou¬ 
sand  and  eight  hundred  and  forty ;  average  per  day,  sixty-three ;  total  amount 
of  money  collected  from  fines  and  penny-a-day  books,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Fifty  of  America’s  best  magazines  are  kept  on  file,  also 
all  county  and  Maryville  papers. 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  this  library  board  and  the  gift  of  Mr.  Car¬ 
negie,  the  only  attempt  at  library  book  circulation  was  through  what  was 
termed  a  Reading  Club,  and  by  this  means  applicants  paid  two  dollars  a  year 
membership  and  the  books,  such  as  they  could  afford  to  purchase,  were  read 
by  the  literary  people  of  the  city.  It  was  the  stepping-stone  to  the  present 
fine  library. 


MARYVILLE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB. 

This  wide-awake  club  was  organized  April  23,  1907,  and  has  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  inducing  business  men  to  locate  in  the  city  and  to  establish 
various  industries.  The  secretary,  George  A.  Pickens,  is  by  far  the  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  energetic  man  for  the  position  who  could  possibly  have  been 
selected.  The  officers  of  the  club  are  :  F.  G.  Shoemaker,  president ;  D.  R.  Ev- 
ersole,  first  vice-president ;  Charles  Hvslop,  second  vice-president ;  George  A. 
Pickens,  secretary,  and  Paul  Sisson,  treasurer.  The  present  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  are  the  following  men  :  F.  G.  Shoemaker,  Nick  Sturm,  George  Pickens, 
Charles  Hvslop,  G.  B.  Roseberry,  H.  L.  Raines,  Paul  Sisson,  J.  W.  Airy  and 
D.  R.  Eversole. 

The  club  has  standing  committees  on  finance,  factories  and  industrial 
interests,  railroads  and  transportation,  agriculture,  arbitration,  soliciting 
funds,  entertainment  and  public  highways.  These  gentlemen  are  made  up 
largely  from  out  the  ranks  of  the  best  men  in  Maryville. 

Among  the  different  things  accomplished  since  its  organization,  this  club 
has  secured  and  aided  in  securing  the  following  industries:  Two  new  rail¬ 
way  stations,  a  creamery,  an  artificial  ice  plant,  a  rope  tie  factory,  a  lightning 
rod  factorv,  the  organization  of  a  boys’  corn  club,  interested  farmers  in  the 
subject  of  farming  less  and  doing  better  work,  also  in  assisting  in  getting 
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farmers  to  try  tobacco  culture.  All  this  great  work  has  been  accomplished  in 
less  than  three  years.  The  club  is  now  in  excellent  working  order  and  all  are 
doing  their  share  and  the  results  must  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  Maryville  and 
the  community  in  which  it  is  located. 

THE  CEMETERIES. 

There  have  been  several  burying  places  laid  out  in  and  near  the  city  of 
Maryville.  The  first  regular  cemetery  was  located  in  what  is  almost  the  heart 
of  the  place,  on  East  First  street  and  was  used  until  measures  were  wisely 
taken  in  1870,  by  the  citizens  of  the  place  in  conjunction  with  the  county  au¬ 
thorities,  for  the  forbidding  of  more  burials  therein  and  for  the  selection  of 
a  more  desirable  site.  It  was  at  the  August  term  of  county  court  in  1870 
when  Ira  V.  McMillan,  attorney  for  the  incorporated  town  of  Maryville, 
asked  the  court  to  condemn  the  cemetery  grounds  then  belonging  to  the 
county,  the  same  situated  in  Maryville,  and  to  forbid  further  use  of  the  same 
for  cemetery  purposes.  At  that  time  the  court  ordered  that  the  property  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  incorporated  town,  through  its  trustees  in  office,  the  title 
then  passing  from  the  county  to  the  corporation  of  Maryville.  The  old  bury¬ 
ing  ground  contains  many  graves,  with  their  fast  decaying  tombstones,  un¬ 
sightly  indeed  to  the  dwellers  of  the  present  city.  Some  of  the  remains  of 
the  early  departed  dead  have  been  removed  to  the  new  cemetery  but  most 
of  them  still  cumber  the  ground  where  they  were  first  laid. 

The  new  grounds  selected  are  situated  to  the  north  of  the  city,  a  distance 
of  about  a  half  mile,  and  contain  several  acres,  which  were  improved  by  the 
city  of  Maryville  and  is  known  as  Oak  Hill  cemetery,  where  work  was  com¬ 
menced  June  13,  1871.  This  one  of  the  silent  cities  of  the  neighborhood  has 
resting  within  its  bounds  many  of  the  departed  dead,  including  old  pioneer 
families. 

As  the  city  increased  in  population,  it  was  found  necessary  to  secure  more 
ground  for  cemetery  purposes  and  in  the  eighties  Ed.  Moss  and  others  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  twenty  acres  of  land  to 
the  south  of  the  city,  and  it  was  platted  into  lots  and  named  Miriam  cem¬ 
etery.  The  Odd  Fellows  still  hold  the  same  and  sell  lots  to  any  who  choose  to 
purchase.  These  grounds  have  been  finely  improved  and  a  majority  of  the 
interments  now  take  place  there.  At  first  only  ten  acres  were  used,  but  in 
more  recent  years  the  other  ten  acres  have  been  used  also.  The  grounds  are 
easier  of  access  than  the  Oak  Hill  plotting  and  very  beautiful  in  situation. 
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In  both  of  these  burying  grounds  may  now  be  seen  many  costly  and  befitting 
monuments.  No  one  thing  speaks  more  for  the  sentiment  and  thoughtfulness 
of  the  citizens  of  any  community  than  the  reverence  and  care  taken  of  the 
last  resting  place  of  the  deceased  members  of  such  a  community. 

Besides  these  two  cemeteries,  there  are  the  old  and  new,  the  Irish  and 
German  Catholic  cemeteries,  both  of  which  are  conveniently  located  just  to  the 
east  of  the  Odd  Fellows  cemetery. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 


CRIMES  AND  CELEBRATED  TRIALS. 

In  every  community  of  all  civilized,  as  well  as  uncivilized  parts  of  the 
globe,  there  have  been  great  crimes  committed  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
laws  of  the  nations  have  sought  to  mete  out  justice  as  an  example  and 
warning  to  others.  Nodaway  county  has  not  been  worse  in  this  regard  than 
many  another  county  in  Missouri,  or  in  other  states  in  the  Union,  but  a  few 
such  crimes  have  been  committed  and  the  trials  of  some  have  been  undertaken 
by  lynch  law,  and  it  is  the  more  brutal  and  shocking  of  these  crimes  that  this 
chapter  will  deal  with. 

The  subjoined  cases  are  known  as  the  McAlpin  case,  the  Tansev  tragedy, 
the  assassination  of  Nicholas  Leehmer,  the  Hogan  homicide  case,  and  the 
famous  Talbott  brothers  case,  in  which  they  were  hanged  for  the  murder  of 
their  father.  Doctor  Talbott,  of  this  county.  These  were  all  rare  cases  of 
extreme  interest  and  of  inexcusable  cause,  hence  will  be  recorded  here;  but 
only  the  synopsis  of  each  can  be  given,  for  space  and  propriety  forbid  all  the 
blood  curdling  details  brought  out  in  the  long-drawn-out  trials  that  followed 
the  arrest  of  the  defendants.  They  doubtless  all  received  justice  at  the 
hands  of  the  law,  or  in  other  instances  at  the  hands  of  an  excited  mob  of 
citizens  from  this  and  other  counties.  These  cases  will  be  recorded  in  the 
<~*rder  in  which  they  occurred. 

MURDER  OF  JOHN  T.  CALLICUTT. 

This  was  in  1866,  just  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  war.  Solomon  McAlpin 
was  charged  with  the  murder,  which  took  place  in  this  county,  while  he  was  a 
resident  of  Page  county.  Iowa.  The  case  was  a  mystery  until  a  skeleton  was 
found  in  February,  1868,  after  which  the  crime  was  made  plain  and  McAlpin 
was  arrested.  He.  in  company  with  a  young  companion,  John  T.  Callicut.  at 
Hawleyville.  Iowa,  set  out  for  St.  Joseph  with  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  lumber 
wagon  to  purchase  a  load  of  winter  apples.  When  over  the  Missouri  line 
it  appeared  that  young  McAlpin  murdered  his  friend  and  that  the  cause  was 
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simply  to  get  possession  of  the  cattle  and  what  little  money  the  comrade  might 
have  on  his  person.  The  trial  lasted  four  days  and  nights  and  excitement 
ran  high.  Judge  1.  C.  Parker  tried  the  case  at  Maryville.  The  accused  claimed 
that  young  Callicut  had  abandoned  the  trip  and  was  headed  for  the  far  West 
to  seek  his  fortune,  and  this  was  believed  by  many  until  the  finding  of  the 
bullet-riddled  skull,  two  years  later,  the  same  being  clearly  identified  by  a 
filled  tooth  in  the  dead  man's  jaw,  as  well  as  by  many  other  evidences.  The 
jury  found  him  guilty  of  murder  in  the  second  degree  and  fixed  his  punish¬ 
ment  as  ten  years  in  the  penitentiary.  Major  B.  K.  Davis  and  Capt.  Ira  V. 
McMillan  appeared  for  the  prosecution;  Col.  W.  P.  Hepburn  (later  congress¬ 
man)  and  Judge  Morsman,  of  Clarinda,  appeared  for  the  defendant,  who  had 
been  held  on  a  five  thousand  dollar  bond.  The  Judge's  charge  was  very  touch¬ 
ing  :  “It  has  been  decided  by  twelve  men  that  you  are  guilty  of  murder  in  the 
second  degree.  Whether  you  are  guilty  of  this  heinous  crime,  can  be  known 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  by  none  but  yourself  and  the  searcher  of  all 
hearts.  Let  me  say  to  you,  there  is  no  human  sin,  however  dark,  that  may  not 
be  pardoned,  and  if  you  have  indeed,  imbrued  your  hands  in  the  innocent 
blood  of  your  fellow  being  and  your  friend,  though  you  may  choose  that  the 
crime  shall  forever  rankle  unrevealed  in  your  own  heart,  I  trust  you  may 
find  repentance  and  in  God's  mercy  be  forgiven. 

“Your  father  and  mother,  and  your  young  wife,  all  bound  to  you  by  ties 
of  the  strongest  nature,  having  followed  you  here  to  stand  by  you  in  this  last 
desperate  crisis  of  your  fortunes,  have  thus  become,  unwillingly,  the  painful 
witnesses  of  this  final  spectacle  of  your  infamy,  and  now  I  sentence  you  to  ten 
years  at  hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary  of  this  state." 

THE  TANSEY  TRAGEDY. 

“All  murders  past  do  stand  excused  in  this/'  The  pages  of  criminal  his¬ 
tory,  in  this  or  any  other  commonwealth,  do  not  contain  a  more  diabolical  case 
than  that  which  was  committed  at  Burr  Oak  Grove,  about  seven  miles  south  of 
Quitman,  this  county,  on  August  18,1872.  August  20th  of  that  year,  James 
Griffev  was  passing  a  mover's  wagon  on  Clear  creek,  four  miles  southwest  of 
Clearmont.  Atchison  township,  this  county,  when  his  attention  was  attracted 
to  the  outfit  by  a  peculiar,  disagreeable  smell  which  emitted  therefrom.  See¬ 
ing  that  the  wagon  had  been  left  recently  by  someone,  he  proceeded  to  examine 
and  if  possible  learn  the  cause  of  the  odor,  which  amounted  to  a  stench.  On 
lifting  the  cover  of  the  wagon,  he  beheld  the  decomposing  bodies  of  five  hu¬ 
man  beings ;  two  men,  one  woman  and  two  small  children. 
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Shocked  though  he  was,  Mr.  Griffey  at  once  bethought  himself  that  the 
man  who  had  doubtless  committed  the  foul  crime  had  recently  left  and  was 
trying  to  make  good  his  escape.  He  immediately  sounded  the  alarm  through¬ 
out  the  neighborhood  and  all  were  soon  on  the  alert  for  the  supposed  mur¬ 
derer.  Clearmont  was  visited  first  and  there  it  was  learned  a  stranger  had 
called  to  have  a  neckyoke  repaired;  that  the  man  was  somewhat  intoxicated 
when  he  called ;  he  was  soon  pointed  out  and  taken  into  custody.  The  news 
of  the  awful  crime  flew  from  house  to  house  and  the  whole  community  quickly 
became  aroused.  A  goodly  number  of  citizens  repaired  with  the  prisoner  to 
the  place  where  the  wagon  had  been  found  by  Griffey,  but  the  man  refused  to 
give  any  clue  to  the  bloody  deed.  Many  questions  were  put  to  him  enroute,  hut 
he  refused  to  talk  about  the  persons  or  bodies  in  the  wagon.  Upon  arriving 
at  the  scene  the  party  soon  discovered  that  a  neckyoke  had  been  broken  in 
trying  to  cross  the  creek.  Near  the  wagon  was  found  an  ax  with  which  he 
had  attempted  to  fix  the  broken  wagon  attachments.  The  man  sprang  for  the 
ax,  but  was  foiled  in  his  attempt.  A  coroner's  inquest  was  held,  after  which 
the  bodies  were  removed  from  the  wagon  and  buried. 

A  few  persons  in  the  excited  crowd  wished  to  bury  the  murderer  with 
his  slain  victims.  After  the  last  sad  rites  had  been  performed  over  the  per¬ 
sons  thus  ruthlessly  killed,  a  party  of  men  might  have  been  seen  along  the 
banks  of  Clear  creek  fastening  a  rope  to  the  limb  of  a  tree,  and  when  prop¬ 
erly  adjusted  and  the  noose  prepared,  the  prisoner  was  told  to  prepare  for 
the  worst;  that  if  he  had  anything  to  say  about  the  people  found  dead  in  the 
wagon  to  speak.  He  was  sullen  and  refused  to  talk. 

But  presently  and  in  language  that  could  not  be  misunderstood,  he  was 
invited  to  step  under  the  limb.  The  rope  was  adjusted  over  his  neck,  his  arms 
were  pinioned,  and,  without  more  ceremony,  his  body  was  suspended  slowly 
into  mid-air  until  life  was  almost  extinct.  He  was  then  lowered  and  again 
asked  if  he  wanted  to  confess  what  he  knew  of  the  case;  but  again  he  refused 
to  relate  any  of  the  horrors  of  his  crime.  The  rope  wras  once  more  drawn  up¬ 
ward  and  this  process  was  repeated  until  he  showed  a  willingness  to  speak 
and  tell  what  he  knew  about  the  matter.  The  rope  hung  loosely  from  the 
limb.  All  parties  drew  near,  and  he  v:as  told  to  proceed  with  his  statement. 
The  prisoner  said  his  name  wras  Osburn ;  that  the  parties  found  in  his  wagon 
were  Ormes,  his  wife  and  two  children,  and  a  man  named  Daniel  Dickerson. 
He  stated  that  all  of  the  party  had  been  killed  a  few  days  before  at  Holton, 
Kansas,  by  a  man  named  Joseph  Williams ;  that  the  cause  of  the  murder  grew 
out  of  a  love  affair  between  Williams  and  Mrs.  Ormes.  He  stated  that  Wil- 
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Hams  had  followed  the  family  from  the  state  of  Minnesota  to  Kansas  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  killing  them,  and  that  after  he  had  murdered  them  he  had 
employed  him,  Osburn,  to  put  them  out  of  the  way,  and  had  paid  him 
seven  hundred  dollars  to  do  so.  He  said  he  left  Holton,  Kansas,  with  the 
dead  bodies,  intending  to  throw  them  into  the  Missouri  river,  but  was  unable 
to  reach  a  point  on  the  river  where  he  could  do  so  unobserved ;  that  he  crossed 
the  Missouri  at  White  Cloud  ferry,  traveled  through  Holt  county  and  pene¬ 
trated  Nodaway  county  to  the  point  where  the  wagon  was  discovered  without 
finding  an  opportunity  to  unload  the  bodies  without  being  detected.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  he  had  supplied  himself  with  whiskey  at  Quitman  and,  to  kill  re¬ 
morse  and  deaden  his  senses,  had  drunk  freely,  and  had  thrown  the  seven 
hundred  dollars  given  him  by  Williams  by  the  roadside  between  Quitman  and 
where  the  wagon  was  finally  found. 

The  men  who  made  up  the  “hanging  bee”  thought  his  statement  far 
fetched  and  hence  swung  him  up  again,  holding  him  until  he  was  almost  dead 
— then  let  him  down,  only  to  receive  about  the  same  statement. 

Things  looked  doubtful  to  some  in  the  party,  and  finally  it  was  decided 
to  send  to  the  sheriff  and  have  the  supposed  man  Williams  in  Kansas  looked 
up  at  once  before  further  action  was  taken  regarding  this  man  now  with  his 
neck  in  the  noose.  This  was  carried  out  and  during  the  several  intervening 
days  the  prisoner  was  secretly  guarded  in  the  low  land  along  the  Nodaway 
river,  at  a  place  but  few  knew  of.  However,  the  news  of  the  murder  spread 
throughout  the  country  rapidly  and  hundreds  of  people  flocked  to  the  scene 
of  excitement.  There  were  strange  rumors  afloat  as  to  the  action  of  the 
guards  themselves.  It  was  foolishly  asserted  by  many  present  that  the  pris¬ 
oner  was  a  Freemason  and  that  his  fraternity  was  shielding  him  from  his 
just  deserts.  Strange  enough  that  at  so  late  a  day,  in  a  civilized  community 
such  notions  should  have  obtained  in  the  minds  of  men  and  women  of  ordi¬ 
nary  intelligence,  but  such  was  the  case  and  that  occurred  in  1872  in  Nodaway 
county. 

As  the  hours  went  by  the  prisoner  became  fretful  and  worried,  knowing 
all  the  time  that  his  story  of  a  man  in  Kansas  had  been  made  up  from  whole 
cloth,  with  no  foundation  whatever;  he  was  certain  the  truth  was  soon  to  be 
made  known  and  feared  his  fate.  He  wanted  to  be  taken  to  some  place  of 
safety  where  he  might  write  out  his  complete  confession.  The  guard  then 
took  him  to  the  house  of  William  Lamme.  where,  in  an  upstairs  room,  he 
spent  the  forenoon  in  writing  out  the  details  of  his  foul  crime.  The  storm 
was  fast  centering  about  him.  Fate  bad  sealed  his  fortunes.  No  one  was  to 
blame  lint  himself. 
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Before  noon  from  three  to  four  hundred  men  had  gathered  at  the  house, 
which  had  every  door  and  window  fastened  so  that  no  injury  should  come  to 
him  until  the  messenger  should  return  from  Kansas.  In  fact,  the  local  search¬ 
ing  party  had  already  returned  from  Burr  Oak  Grove  and  there  it  was  learned 
that  six  or  seven  miles  out  of  Quitman,  by  a  camp  that  two  men,  woman  and 
children  had  been  murdered  in  cold  blood.  When  this  was  made  known  the 
fury  of  the  mob  was  great.  It  was  at  once  demanded  that  the  man  be  brought 
forth  from  the  house  and  he  was  led  out  to  the  front  portico,  surrounded  by 
many  resolute  citizens  who  kept  him  from  being  strung  up  at  once.  He  then 
and  there  told  the  story  of  his  awful  deed.  He  then  gave  his  real  name  as 
Alexander  Worth  Tansey.  He  stated  that  his  wife  and  mother-in-law  were 
living  at  Mt.  Ayr,  Ringgold  county,  Iowa;  that  he  had  been  in  Kansas  and 
there  fell  in  company  with  the  murdered  family;  that  he  was  traveling  with 
them  to  his  home  in  Iowa.  He  said  he  was  out  of  money,  and  while  in  camp 
at  Burr  Oak  Grove  the  thought  came  to  him  that  he  could  murder  all  of  the 
parties  with  whom  he  was  traveling  and  thus  get  possession  of  their  property. 
He  then  detailed  the  horrors  of  the  crime,  which  will  not  be  given  place  here. 
A  revolver  and  an  ax  were  his  weapons. 

Many  wanted,  after  hearing  his  confession,  to  take  him  to  a  nearby  tree 
and  end  his  miserable  existence.  But  the  cool,  better  judgment  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  farm  house  and  others  prevailed  for  a  time  and  he  was  spared 
yet  a  little  longer.  Towards  evening  the  officers  of  Atchison  township  took 
charge  of  the  prisoner  and  removed  him  to  Clearmont,  enroute  to  Maryville. 
But  the  people  were  so  excited  that  they  rose  en  masse  and  took  him  from 
the  officers  and  hanged  him  to  a  tree  on  Clear  creek,  just  south  of  Clearmont 
village. 

The  bodies  of  the  murdered  persons  were  sadly  buried  in  a  land  of 
strangers;  a  subscription  was  raised  and  a  tablet,  with  an  appropriate  in¬ 
scription,  was  soon  erected  over  their  graves. 

After  Tansey  was  dead,  his  head  was  severed  from  his  body  and  con- 
veved  to  Maryville,  where  it  was  for  some  time  preserved  in  alcohol.  It  is 
related  that  a  negative  was  taken  of  his  head,  from  which  many  photographs 
were  taken.  Later,  the  head  was  sent  to  New  York  City  for  dissection.  His 
body  was  buried  near  the  tree  on  which  he  was  hanged. 

Some  days  after  this  occurred  Mrs.  Tansey,  the  wife,  came  down  from 
Mt.  Ayr,  Iowa,  and  upon  hearing  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  murdered 
the  movers,  she  stated  that  she  would  leave  his  body  where  a  just  vengeance 
had  laid  it,  and  returned  to  her  Iowa  home. 


•  V 
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ASSASSINATION  OF  NICHOLAS  LEEIIMER. 

In  1874  this  county  was  wrought  up  over  another  foul  murder.  It  was 
that  of  Nicholas  Leehmer,  a  German  by  birth.  His  wife  was  known  as 
Eva  Betta  Leehmer  and  they  had  one  son,  David.  The  family  removed  from 
Buffalo,  New  York,  in  1865,  coming  to  Maryville  in  1870,  resided  here  one 
year  and  then  moved  to  the  country,  locating  on  section  36,  township  64, 
range  37.  On  their  removal  from  Buffalo,  they  were  accompanied  by  a  young 
man  named  Martin  Fluegal,  also  a  German  whom  they  had  known  from  his 
early  boyhood.  He  was  a  fine  type  of  the  stolid  German  temperament.  He 
seemed  to  have  been  greatly  attached  to  the  Leehmer  family,  especially  to  the 
wife  and  mother.  The  lands  of  the  young  German  and  Leehmer  joined  and  on 
March  6,  1874,  Mr.  Leehmer  took  his  wife  to  Maryville  for  a  visit,  and  re¬ 
turned  home,  promising  to  return  and  take  his  wife  home  the  following 
Tuesday.  On  Sunday,  March  8,  the  son,  David  Leehmer,  left  his  father  at 
home  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  started  for  Maryville,  arriving  about 
noon.  He  dined  that  day  with  Martin  Fluegal,  John  Sweitzer  and  Mrs. 
Leehmer.  Fluegal  was  seen  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  at  the  brewery, 
half  a  mile  south  of  Maryville.  He  left  there  about  sundown.  He  admitted 
that  he  rode  west  of  Maryville,  on  the  natural  road  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Leeh¬ 
mer. 

Leehmer  was  observed  by  the  neighbors  about  his  place  on  Sunday  and 
was  last  seen  alive  about  sundown.  Sunday  night  was  damp  and  cloudy — no 
moonlight.  About  ten  o'clock  that  Sunday  night  the  single  report  of  a  fire¬ 
arm  was  heard  at  the  house.  This  shot  was  heard  by  several  persons  going 
home  from  church  services.  Later  a  horse  and  rider  went  by,  running  very 
fast,  but  the  night  was  too  dark  to  observe  who  it  was. 

Monday  morning,  about  nine  o’clock,  a  neighbor  called  at  the  .home  of 
Mr.  Leehmer,  on  business.  The  door  was  slightly  ajar.  The  dog  jumped  at 
the  man  and  a  lamb  stuck  its  head  out  of  the  door.  The  neighbor  thrust  it 
back  and  pulled  the  door  shut,  believing  that  the  family  were  all  absent.  Others 
passed  the  house  the  same  day  and  heard  the  loud  lowing  of  cattle,  as  if  they 
wanted  water  to  drink.  Monday,  at  twilight,  Mrs.  Leehmer  and  son  David, 
about  thirteen  years  of  age,  returned  from  Maryville.  They  found  the  door 
closed  and  opened  it.  The  lamb  jumped  out  as  they  entered.  1  he  room  was 
dark.  Mrs.  Leehmer,  supposing  her  husband  had  fallen  asleep,  felt  for  his 
head  upon  the  pillow  of  the  bed.  Her  hand  touched  his  forehead — it  was 
icv  cold.  He  was  dead.  The  son  was  sent  to  spread  the  alarm ;  neighbors 
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came  and  they  discovered  a  red  cover  thrown  over  his  form  and  a  pillow  lay 
upon  his  heart.  His  arms  were  pressed  down  and  straightened  by  his  sides. 
His  drawers  were  rolled  up  and  thrust  between  his  lower  limbs  as  if  planned 
to  gather  blood.  His  other  clothes  were  hanging  on  the  bed-post.  A  hole  ap¬ 
peared  in  his  shirt  near  the  left  side,  in  front.  Around  this  hole  were  unmis¬ 
takable  signs  of  powder-burn.  On  the  shirt  being  removed  the  gunshot 
wound  was  observed  three  inches  below  the  left  nipple.  It  was  probed  to  the 
depth  of  tw  elve  inches.  The  ball  had  sped  downward ;  he  could  not  have  sur¬ 
vived  more  than  ten  minutes.  No  fire  arms  or  deadly  weapons  were  found 
in  the  house,  consequently  it  could  not  have  been  an  act  of  his  own —  a  suicide. 
It  was  a  foul  murder.  The  dead  man  had  no  money  before  his  death  in  the 
house.  There  was  no  evidence  of  a  struggle  in  death.  Possibly  the  assassin 
rode  along  on  his  horse  and  took  deadly  aim  and  fired  from  outside  the  room 
— this  will  never  be  determined. 

An  inquest  was  speedily  held  and  suspicion  was  at  once  fastened  on  young 
Fluegal  and  he  was  arrested  at  his  mother's  house  in  Maryville  by  Henry  Nel¬ 
son,  marshal  of  the  town.  He  made  no  statements  for  or  against  his  guilt.  On 
March  19,  1874,  he  was  indicted  for  murder  in  the  first  degree.  Horace  M. 
Jackson  was  prosecuting  attorney.  Major  B.  Iv.  Davis  defended.  The  papers 
were  faulty  and  a  second  indictment  followed,  when  he  entered  a  plea  of  not 
guilty  and  the  trial  came  on  and  he  was  found  guilty  as  charged  in  the  indict¬ 
ment.  Major  Davis  moved  for  a  new  trial.  Judge  Henry  S.  Kelley  was 
then  on  the  bench,  and  the  motion  was  finally  sustained.  The  accused  stoutly 
denied  his  guilt  and  during  his  more  than  fifty  days'  jail  confinement  no  turn¬ 
ing  or  confession  was  had  from  his  lips. 

The  second  trial  commenced  March  24,  1875,  anc^  then  appeared  the  new 
prosecuting  attorney,  Cyrus  A.  Anthony,  assisted  by  Horace  M.  Jackson.  La¬ 
fayette  Dawson  and  John  Edwards  were  retained  by  the  accused.  Much  ex¬ 
citement  prevailed  at  this  second  trial.  New  evidence  had  been  discovered, 
including  the  prisoner’s  tracks  with  those  of  his  horse.  In  December,  1873, 
the  young  German  had  a  quarrel  with  the  murdered  man  concerning  some 
rows  of  corn  which  he  accused  Leehmer  of  husking  on  his  land  and  he 
then  threatened  to  “shut  his  wind  off.’’  Again  later,  he  had  been  heard  to  re¬ 
mark  that  he  would  “shoot  Leehmer's  heart  out.”  It  was  also  shown,  or 
tried  to  be  proven,  that  he  was  too  intimate  with  Eva  Betta.  the  wife  of  Leeh¬ 
mer.  Blood  was  found  on  his  saddle  skirt  and  his  horse  upon  returning  to 
Maryville  was  found  spattered  with  mud.  The  trial  closed  and  '♦nine  of  the 
jurymen  were  for  acquittal,  while  three  wanted  to  bring  in  a  verdict  for  mur- 
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der  in  the  second  degree.  He  had  then  been  in  county  jail  a  year  or  more 
and  his  friends  advised  him  to  plead  guilty  of  murder  in  the  manslaughter 
degree,  which  he  did  April  2,  1875.  He  was  then,  under  the  existing  law, 
sentenced  for  five  years  in  the  penitentiary,  but,  by  good  behavior,  was  al¬ 
lowed  pardon  by  the  governor  at  the  end  of  three- fourths  of  that  period. 

THE  HOGAN  HOMICIDE. 

A  sad  tragedy  occurred  October  9,  1879,  at  Burlington  Junction,  which 
brought  about  one  of  the  most  interesting  trials  ever  witnessed  in  Nodaway 
county.  Otto  Sharp,  on  the  8th  of  the  month  named,  was  charged  with 
forgery.  Justice  Henry  F.  Baker  issued  the  warrant,  which  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  John  Q.  Adams,  then  constable  in  Lincoln  township.  He,  with 
Isaac  Weddle,  started  to  arrest  Sharp,  but  soon  after  starting  it  was  learned 
that  he  was  a  very  dangerous  man,  hence  P.  P.  Fox,  Hiram  Fox,  James 
George  and  one  William  Brown  left  Lemar  Station  to  join  Adams  and  his 
companion  and  assist  in  making  the  arrest.  A  very  exciting  time  was  had  in 
chasing  and  finally  capturing  the  man,  who  had  engaged  a  liveryman  to  take 
him  to  some  distant  town,  but  was  overhauled  en  route  by  Adams  and  his 
companions.  He  made  good  his  escape,  but  was  again  captured  in  Ball 
Brothers  barn  at  Burlington  Junction.  In  trying  to  make  the  arrest,  Martin 
Edward  Hogan,  then  acting  as  constable  at  Burlington  Junction,  was  shot  by 
Sharp  through  the  heart  and  only  survived  a  short  time.  Adams  disarmed 
the  culprit  and  effected  the  arrest  of  the  man. 

At  the  January  term  of  circuit  court  at  Maryville,  with  Judge  H.  S. 
Kelley  on  the  bench,  the  trial  was  had.  The  man  was  charged  with  murder 
in  the  first  degree,  and  the  case  lasted  ten  days.  The  prosecution  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  W.  W.  Ramsay,  prosecuting  attorney,  and  his  law  partner,  John 
Edwards,  Esq.  They  made  it  clear  that  the  accused  was  trying  to  escape 
from  justice,  having  committed  a  forgery,  and  that  any  officer  or  good  citizen 
had  the  right  to  shoot  at  him.  which  the  party  did,  and  that  in  his  turning  in 
defiance  of  the  officers  and  killing  Hogan,  he  had  committed  murder  and 
should  lie  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  Missouri. 

The  defense  was  conducted  by  Hon.  Lafayette  Dawson,  Scribner  R. 
Beech  and  L.  M.  Lane,  who  claimed  self-defense  and  that  Hogan  came  to  his 
death  by  the  unskillfulness  of  the  physician  called  to  dress. the  wound. 

The  jury  found  Sharp  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree.  Motion  for 
a  new  trial  was  refused  by  the  court  and  sentence  passed  that  he  be  hanged 
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on  the  26th  day  of  March,  1880.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the  supreme  court 
upon  briefs  prepared  by  W.  W.  Ramsay,  with  Attorney-General  J.  L.  Smith, 
for  the  state,  and  by  Scribner  R.  Beech  and  L.  M.  Lane  for  the  defendant. 
Only  three  days  before  he  was  to  be  executed  the  decision  came  that  the  case 
was  reversed  and  a  new  trial  ordered. 

The  point  of  reversal  was  that  the  trial  judge  in  his  “charge'7  had  used 
the  expression  “deliberately,"  which  was  defined  to  mean  “intentionally,  pur¬ 
posely,  considerately,”  therefore  if  the  defendant  formed  a  design  to  kill,  and 
was  conscious  of  such  purpose,  it  was  deliberate,  whereas,  it  should  have  been 
defined  to  mean,  “that  which  was  done  in  a  cool  state  of  the  blood.” 

At  the  next  trial,  defense  took  the  case  before  another  judge.  Cyrus  A. 
Anthony  was  selected  as  the  special  judge  in  the  case.  The  case  was  also  re¬ 
moved  to  Atchinson  county  for  trial.  There,  the  case  resulted  in  an  acquittal 
of  Sharp,  who  a  year  before  had  caused  the  death  of  Martin  Edward  Hogan. 
His  life  was  saved  by  the  exact  definition  of  the  one  single  word  “deliberation.” 
He  was  the  first  person  to  be  sentenced  to  hang  in  Nodaway  county. 

DR.  TALBOTT  MURDERED  BY  HIS  SONS. 

The  crime  of  parricide  is  one  of  the  most  reprehensible  known  to  the  an¬ 
nals  of  history.  A  well  known,  deserving  physician  of  Nodaway  county  was 
killed  in  his  own  home,  in  a  thickly  settled  community,  by  members  of  his 
own  household  on  September  18,  1880.  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  revolting 
crime  still  remains  vivid  in  the  minds  of  all  now  living  who  had  knowledge 
of  the  terrible  tragedy. 

Dr.  Perry  H.  Talbott  was  shot  at  his  home,  about  seven  miles  to  the 
south  of  Maryville,  by  his  sons,  who  also  had  accomplices  in  the  plot.  The 
Doctor  was  born  in  Fairfield  county,  Ohio,  in  1827,  graduated  at  Starling 
Medical  College  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1849,  ancl  the  following  year  came 
West  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  finally  located  in  this  county,  having 'first 
crossed  the  plains  to  California  in  1852.  He  was  a  typical  border  doctor-,  one 
possessed  of  much  ability  and  a  good  education.  He  was,  however,  fond  of 
cards  and  sports.  He  was  frequently  seen  in  this  section  riding  or  driving 
a  gray  mule.  He  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession  and  accumulated  much  prop¬ 
erty.  He  represented  this  district  in  the  Legislature  in  1856-57.  and  during 

the  Civil  war  espoused  the  Union  cause  and  was  a  surgeon  it?  the  Twenty- 
•  •  •  ^ 
fifth  Missouri  Regiment.  After  the  war  he  took  up  politics  and  was  several 

times  a  candidate  before  congressional  conventions,  but  without,  success.  He 
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became  a  Greenbacker  ancl  believed  in  the  labor  movement.  It  may  be  said 
that  his  mind  was  not  on  his  family  as  a  good  father’s  should  be;  he  neglected 
his  sons  and  allowed  them  to  grow  up  as  they  pleased,  ungoverned  and  un¬ 
cared  for.  His  home  became  an  arsenal  of  firearms  and  all  of  his  children 
were  familiar  with  their  use. 

On  the  day  previous  to  his  death  at  the  hands  of  his  children  (as  the 
evidence  brought  out)  he  had  been  attending  the  county  fair  at  Maryville, 
returning  home  in  his  buggy  about  six  o’clock  in  the  evening.  He  was  shot 
by  an  assassin  that  night  at  nine  o’clock  through  the  window.  Upon  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Maryville,  he  found  a  professional  call  awaiting  him  and  went  at 
once  to  visit  a  sick  child.  He  came  back  and  in  his  room  was  showing  his 
son  Albert  the  copyright  for  a  book  that  he  was  publishing.  The  wife  had 
retired  in  a  nearby  room  and  he  sat  in  his  shirt  sleeves  by  the  bed,  while  the 
son  was  sitting  beside  a  table  near  by,  his  arm  on  the  window  sill.  A  shot 
was  fired  from  the  direction  of  the  window  and  took  effect  in  his  breast,  the 
ball  passing  clear  through  his  body  and  drew  blood  on  the  calf  of  the  wife’s 
leg,  then  entering  the  plastering.  The  ball  weighed  an  ounce  and  a  half  and 
was  large  enough  to  have  filled  the  barrel  of  a  shot  gun.  The  Doctor’s  hand 
being  up  to  his  breast  at  the  time,  his  fingers  were  partly  shot  away.  He  fell, 
saying  to  his  wife,  “Belle,  My  God,  I  am  shot.”  He  survived  until  the  next 
day  at  about  two  o’clock  and  was  conscious  up  to  within  five  minutes  of  his 
death. 

The  sheriff  of  this  county  was  then  Henry  Toel  and  the  the  prosecuting  at¬ 
torney  was  W.  W.  Ramsay.  An  inquest  was  held  and  the  verdict  was  that 
Doctor  Talbott  had  come  to  his  death,  assassinated  by  some  unknown  person. 
From  the  very  start  the  family  had  been  suspicioned.  The  knife  marks  on  the 
ill-shaped  ball  were  hard  to  explain  away.  The  seeming  coolness  of  the  en¬ 
tire  family  was  another  point  that  tended  to  cause  suspicion  on  the  part 
of  the  general  public.  Then  came  a  rumor  from  the  Talbott  mansion  that 
the  house  had  been  attacked  by  armed  men,  an  entrance  made,  a  battle  fought, 
revolvers  and  shotguns  had  been  emptied  at  short  range.  But  there  was  no 
evidence  of  all  this  rioting,  save  the  dead  man  and  the  single  bullet  hole  in 
the  ceiling. 

About  this  juncture  there  appeared  a  man  named  Jonas  V.  Brighton,  a 
detective  from  Kansas  City,  who  soon  had  the  confidence  of  the  two  sons 
of  the  Doctor.  They  told  him  the  story  and  admitted  their  guilt  to  him.  In 
the  meantime!  other  evidence  had  been  ferreted  out  and  warrants  were  made 
out  for  the  Toys’  arrest.  This  was  performed  by  Sheriff  Toel,  Hosea  Tor- 
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ranee  and  Nicholas  Jones;  the  hired  man,  Henry  Wyatt,  was  at  the  same  time 
arrested.  The  prisoners  were  taken  to  Maryville,  where  the  preliminary  hear¬ 
ing  was  held  October  27-28,  1880,  and  resulted  in  all  three  being  bound  over 
on  the  charge  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  while  the  wife  of  Doctor  Talbott 
was  held  under  a  bond  of  one  thousand  dollars.  The  grand  jury  in  Novem¬ 
ber  failed  to  find  a  bill  against  the  wife,  but  held  the  other  parties  for  trial. 
The  trial  consumed  ten  days  and  excited  more  interest  than  any  case  ever  held 
in  northern  Missouri,  representatives  of  the  leading  dailies  in  Chicago,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  New  York  being  present  to  report  the  evidence.  The  defense  was 
ably  conducted  by  Lafayette  Dawson,  Thomas  J.  Johnston  and  M.  G.  Moran, 
while  the  prosecution  was  conducted  by  the  prosecuting  attorney,  assisted  by 
John  Edwards  and  Scribner  R.  Beech.  At  request  of  the  defense,  the  case 
was  tried  before  Hon.  John  C.  Howell,  of  another  judicial  district.  The  case 
went  to  the  jury  and  two  hours  later  it  returned  its  verdict  as  follows :  “We 
the  jury,  find  the  defendant,  Charles  E.  Talbott,  and  the  defendant,  Albert 
P.  Talbott,  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree." 

The  Judge  in  his  sentence  made  use  of  the  following  paragraphs:  “This 
is  no  time  for  speech  making,  but  rather  for  solemn  thought  and  melancholy 
reflection.  No  doubt  the  defendants  are  sufficiently  impressed  with  the 
gravity  of  the  situation.  If  they  are  guilty — and  they  know  whether  they  are 
or  not — I  can  only  recommend  to  them  that  they  heartily  repent  of  their 
crime,  and  have  washed  from  their  souls  the  foul  stain  produced  by  this  awful 
violation  of  human  and  divine  law.” 

The  Judge  then  asked  the  defendants  if  they  had  any  legal  reason  why 
the  judgment  of  the  court  should  not  be  pronounced  on  them,  to  which  each 
responded:  “I  have;  I  am  not  guilty  of  the  charge.”  His  Honor  continued: 
“The  jury  says  you  are  guilty,  and  therefore  it  is  considered  and  adjudged 
by  the  court  that  you  be  taken  hence  to  the  county  jail  of  Nodaway  county, 
and  confined  therein  till  the  25th  day  of  March,  t  88 1 ,  and  that  on  that  day 
you  be  taken  thence  by  the  sheriff  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  that  you  be 
hanged  by  the  neck  till  you  be  dead,  and  may  God  have  mercy  on  your  souls.” 

The  Judge — manly  man  that  he  was — broke  down  and  wept;  strong  men 
cried  and  women  shrieked  aloud.  The  agony  of  the  mother  was  indeed  ter¬ 
rible.  She  clung  to  her  sons  and  would  not  be  torn  from  them.  Albert’s 
coolness  forsook  him  and  he  too  wept  bitterly;  his  mother  and  his  affianced 
both  must  be  bidden  a  long  farewell.  Charles  was  perceptibly  moved,  but 
to  no  great  extent.  0 

The  end  had  not  yet  come.  A  motion  for  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  court 
was  made  and  granted  and  the  boys  were  placed  in  the  jail  at  Sav^nntih!  But 
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when  the  decision  was  rendered  which  affirmed  the  lower  court,  they  were 
placed  in  the  jail  at  St.  Joseph,  and  within  a  few  weeks  a  plot  was  discovered 
by  which  they  expected  to  make  good  their  escape.  Great  efforts  were  made 
to  gain  executive  clemency,  but  all  they  procured  was  a  respite  of  sentence  to 
July  instead  of  June,  when  both  suffered  the  penalty  of  their  crime. 

This  was  a  prominent  case  in  crime's  record  book,  for  Doctor  Talbott  was 
a  popular  physician,  had  resided  here  thirty  years,  had  made  a  clean  record 
and  accumulated  wealth. 

Henry  Wyatt,  while  jointly  indicted  with  the  defendants,  had  been 
granted  a  severance  in  the  trial  and  was  introduced  by  the  state  and  gave  the 
principal  testimony,  detailing  all  the  plots  and  plans  preceding  the  murder. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


MISCELLANEOUS  EVENTS  OF  INTEREST. 

In  this  chapter  will  appear  the  record  of  numerous  items  which  of  them¬ 
selves  are  hardly  sufficient  in  importance  to  form  separate  chapters,  but  will 
be  found  to  be  interesting  parts  of  Nodaway  county’s  history  : 

DESTRUCTIVE  TORNADOES. 

But  few  localities  in  the  United  States,  especially  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  range,  are  free  from  the  terrible  ravages  of  the  tornado.  How¬ 
ever,  Nodaway  county,  owing  to  its  peculiar  topographical  position, — its  alti¬ 
tude  and  numerous  natural  timber  land  tracts, — has  so  far  been  very  fortunate 
in  respect  to  these  “twisters,”  cyclones  and  tornadoes.  But  it  will  be  the 
province  of  this  article  to  portray  a  few  of  the  worst  wind  storms  that  have 
ever  swept  over  the  county,  in  the  memory  of  white  men  at  least.  We  are  in¬ 
debted  to  the  files  of  the  Nodaway  Democrat  for  the  following  account  of  the 
storm  that  swept  through  the  northern  portion  of  the  county  on  Mav  29, 
1879,  the  same  having  been  originally  reported  by  the  St.  Joseph  Herald : 

“The  cloud  was  first  noticed  at  about  four  o'clock,  and  resembled  a 
dense  volume  of  smoke  arising  from  a  burning  building,  and  such  it  was  at 
the  time  thought  to  be.  It  did  not  appear  to  be  over  two  or  three  rods  in 
width,  having  the  shape  of  a  funnel,  spreading  out  to  larger  dimensions  at 
the  top.  Afterwards,  it  seemed  to  spread  out  until  it  finallv  covered  a  strip 
of  territory  half  a  mile  wide. 

“Upon  arriving  at  the  point  where  the  tornado  did  its  first  damage  the 
team  was  halted  and  a  survey  of  the  land  taken.  The  first  damage  done  was 
at  the  farm  of  Dudley  Messick,  about  nine  miles  northeast  of  Fillmore,  in 
Andrew  county,  where  it  destroyed  an  orchard  of  bearing  apple  trees  and 
blew  down  the  fences  over  which  it  passed. 

“From  there  the  whirlwind  went  to  the  farm  of  David  Maginnis,  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  farther  on.  where  it  literallv  tore  a  lumber  wagon 
to  pieces,  but  not  injuring  any  of  the  buildings.  The  next  farm  in  the  track 
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of  the  storm  was  that  of  James  Wade,  whose  fences  were  completely 
wrecked,  the  pieces  being  scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  farm.  From 
there  the  storm  passed  to  the  farm  of  Mr.  Lemaster.  Here  it  unroofed  his 
cow-sheds,  scattering  the  splinters  in  every  direction,  but,  strange  to  say, 
leaving  the  stock  unhurt  in  their  stalls.  From  here  the  tornado  seemed  to 
increase  in  its  fury,  its  velocity  becoming  greater,  and  the  whirling  motion 
growing  more  and  more  powerful.  Sweeping  at  the  rate  of  nearly  sixty 
miles  an  hour,  it  passed  a  short  distance  north  of  the  house  of  Charles 
Schmidt,  on  the  farm  of  George  R.  Montgomeiy,  when  it  turned  suddenly 
to  the  southwest  and  struck  Mr.  Schmidt’s  house.  This  was  a  small  frame 
building,  and  it  was  totally  destroyed.  The  frame  work  seemed  to  have 
been  mashed  down  by  some  heavy  weight,  and  the  roof  rested  on  the  top  of 
this  pile  of  ruins.  The  weatherboarding  and  shingles  were  scattered  in  every 
direction  for  several  hundred  yards.  Mr.  Schmidt  was  not  in  the  house  at 
the  time  the  storm  struck  it,  but  his  wife  was,  and  when  her  husband  made 
search  for  her  in  the  ruins,  he  found  her  in  a  perilous  position,  in  a  sitting 
posture  with  a  part  of  the  roof  bearing  heavily  upon  her  back  and  neck,  hold¬ 
ing  her  to  the  ground.  The  fallen  timbers  surrounded  her  in  such  a  manner 
that  she  could  not  extricate  herself,  and  it  was  some  little  time  before  her 
husband  could  extricate  or  relieve  her.  She  was  then  taken  to  the  house  of 
a  Mr.  Davis,  where  she  was  cared  for  by  Dr.  B  P.  Williamson  as  soon  as 
he  could  be  called  and  arrive.  She  was  seriously  bruised  in  various  parts 
of  the  body,  and  perhaps  injured  internally. 

“A  team  on  the  farm,  being  attached  to  a  plow  a  few  rods  from  the 
house,  was  unhitched  by  the  driver  when  the  storm  was  seen  approaching. 
They  were  picked  up  bodily  and  carried  a  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile, 
and  set  down  on 'the  ground,  uninjured!  They  soon  returned  unattended  to 
the  farm  where  they  belonged. 

“From  the  Schmidt  farm,  the  storm  swept  on  a  little  further  to  the 
southwest,  and  then  turned  to  the  northwest  again,  circling  around  the  barn 
of  Thomas  E.  Smith,  of  Bolckow,  occupied  by  H.  Wilson,  striking  the 
house  and  demolishing  it.  Air.  Wilson  saw  the  storm  approaching  and  nailed 
the  door  shut,  but  when  the  house  was  struck  the  nails  were  broken  like  little 
splinters  and  the  door  blown  open  and  the  room  filled  with  the  surging  ele¬ 
ment.  One  of  Mr.  Wilson's  little  boys  started  to  leave  the  house  when  the 
door  was  forced  open,  and  he  was  blown  aganc-i  the  fence,  to  which  he 
caught  and  held  onto  bravely  until  the  storm  was  over.  In  a  few  seconds 
the  building,  a  story  and  a  half  house,  was  turned  over  on  its  side  without 
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breaking  it,  and  then  torn  to  splinters  and  the  splinters  strewn  in  every 
direction.  Mr.  Wilson  had  caught  hold  of  a  door  casing  and  was  thus  car¬ 
ried  a  distance  of  a  hundred  feet  to  the  north,  where  he  was  landed,  re¬ 
ceiving  painful  injuries  about  the  head  and  shoulders.  Mrs.  Wilson  and 
the  children  were  found  in  the  ruins,  the  lady  being  bruised  somewhat  about 
the  head  and  arms.  A  little  girl  aged  eight  years  was  severely  burned  by  the 
fire  from  the  stove  and  scalded  by  the  hot  water.  A  small  boy  was  hurt 
about  the  face  and  head. 

“Norton  Geary,  a  young  man  employed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  received  a  few 
slight  bruises. 

“From  that  point  the  storm  seemed  to  lift  itself  up  and  pass  two  miles 
and  a  half  before  doing  any  further  damage.  Then  it  dipped  to  the  earth 
again,  swooping  down  with  terrific  force  upon  the  old  Sixteen-Mile  House, 
on  the  Savannah  and  Maryville  road.  The  building  was  owned  by  Al.  Hear¬ 
ing,  of  Barnard,  and  was  occupied  by  John  W.  Phelps.  It  was  also  com¬ 
pletely  demolished.  It  was  completely  blotted  out  of  existence.  On  every 
side  might  have  been  seen  timbers,  boards,  stone  and  other  materials,  cover¬ 
ing  fully  forty  acres  of  territory.  There  was  not  a  whole  piece  of  furniture 
left.  Stoves  were  broken,  a  sewing  machine  was  torn  to  pieces,  chairs,  bed¬ 
steads,  plates  and  cups,  all  shared  the  same  fate.  The  stable  was  struck 
alongsides  and  turned  over,  leaving  three  horses  standing  completely  un¬ 
covered,  while  a  mule  tied  to  the  running  gears  of  a  wagon  was  blown  two 
hundred  feet  over  a  board  fence  and  set  down  unharmed.  The  wagon  box 
belonging  to  these  running  gears  was  carried  off  in  a  northwesterly  direction 
over  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  orchard,  one  of  the  finest  in  all  Nodaway 
county,  was  totally  destroyed,  trees  a  foot  in  diameter  being  twisted  off  at 
the  ground  and  literally  torn  to  pieces. 

“The  orchard  of  Mrs.  Jackson,  opposite,  together  with  her  house,  was 
somewhat  damaged.  John  Richardsoh,  her  son-in-law,  was  living  in  the 
house  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  and  Miss  Inez  Jackson.  When  they 
saw  the  storm  coming  they  ran  into  the  Sixteen-Mile  House  and  Mr.  Phelps 
hurried  them  off  down  the  road  with  his  own  family  and  hid  them  under 
a  large  hedge,  and  thus  saved  them  from  annihilation. 

“The  next  farm  in  the  track  was  that  of  A.  J.  Turner,  upon  which  was 
situated  a  newr  frame  house,  a  story  and  a  half  high;  this  was  picked  up  and 
carried  to  the  east  a  distance  of  about  fifty  feet,  where  it  was  let  down  and 
literally  torn  to  slivers.  Not  a  whole  piece  of  furniture  was  left  in  the  house. 
The  storm  was  seen  approaching  and  the  family  escaped  to  an  old  one-story 
house,  formerly  used  for  a  dwelling,  and  were  not  injured. 
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“Here  the  destructive  monster  reached  its  greater  fury,  sweeping  on 
from  the  Turner  farm  to  that  of  Henry  M.  Harmon,  sixty  rods  to  the 
northeast.  The  destruction  at  this  place  simply  beggars  description.  Mr. 
Harmon’s  barn,  a  large  structure,  was  first  struck  and  shivered  to  atoms.  The 
whole  place  was  covered  with  boards  and  shingles  and  timbers.  One  large 
sill  was  carried  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  and  driven  a  distance  of  eleven  feet 
into  the  ground.  The  residence,  a  story  and  a  half  building,  was  also  wiped 
out  of  existence.  Pieces  of  the  house  and  barn  were  strewn  along  the  path 
of  the  tornado  for  three  miles.  Harmon's  orchard  was  destroyed,  together 
with  all  of  his  fences.  One  wagon  was  carried  high  into  the  air  across  the 
One  Hundred  and  Two  river,  over  three  miles,  landing  a  total  wreck.  The 
family  retreated  into  the  old  part  of  the  house  and  escaped  with  their  lives. 
Two  of  the  boys  were  in  the  new  barn,  and  one  in  the  barn  lot.  but  managed 
to  escape  with  but  slight  injuries. 

“At  Harmon's  farm  the  width  of  the  track  of  the  storm  was  about  fifty 
yards,  but  spread  out  to  the  width  of  about  half  a  mile,  and  next  vented  its 
fury  on  the  farm  of  Mrs.  Goforth,  tearing  its  way  through  the  timber  and 
orchard,  and  from  there  a  mile  east  the  timber,  trees  and  saplings  were  blown 
in  every  conceivable  shape. 

“The  next  farm  visited  was  that  of  Uncle  Frank  Conlin.  A  large  story 
and  a  half  house,  worth  one  thousand  dollars,  was  wrecked,  although  not 
blown  entirely  down.  Its  walls  were  left  standing  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees.  None  of  the  family  was  injured.  The  corn  crib  and  outbuildings 
generally  were  all  demolished.  The  orchard  and  timber  were  badly  dam¬ 
aged.  A  few  rods  from  there  a  tenement  house,  occupied  by  William  Bow¬ 
man,  was  unroofed  and  Mrs.  Bowman  was  said  to  have  lost  her  reason 
through  the  fright  she  received  at  the  time. 

“The  next  scene  of  disaster  was  at  C.  C.  Robinson's  house,  occupied  by 
Guilford  Richards.  This  was  a  story  and  a  half  structure,  and  it  was  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed,  nothing  being  left  within  twenty  yards  of  the  foundation. 
The  family  were  absent  at  the  time,  at  a  wool-picking.  The  carpet  was  left 
hanging  in  a  tree  eighty  rods  from  the  site  of  the  house,  and  fully  forty  feet 
from  the  ground.  Five  hogs  were  killed,  one  being  torn  in  two  behind  the 
shoulders.  Mr.  Richards  dog  was  picked  up  by  the  storm  and  carried  over 
the  tops  of  trees  for  nearly  a  mile,  where  he  was  let  gently  down,  without 
material  injury. 

“From  here  the  storm  swept  on  through  the  timber,  for  a  distance  of 
two  miles,  where  the  damage  stopped  and  the  cloud  disappeared,  having 
spent  its  force.  This  was  within  about  two  miles  of  the  town  of  Guilford.” 
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THE  HOPKINS  TORNADO. 

Twenty-nine  years  ago  last  June  (12th  day  of  June,  1881)  occurred  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  tornado  of  Hopkins,  Nodaway  county.  The  author 
of  this  history  is  indebted  to  the  Nodazvay  Democrat  files  for  the  following 
description  of  this  storm : 

“Last  Sunday,  June  12,  1881,  will  long  be  remembered  by  many  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  terrible  wind-storm  which  occurred.  The  day  throughout  all 
this  part  of  the  country  was  very  warm,  the  atmosphere  being  somewhat 
sultry  and  oppressive.  In  fact,  it  was  just  such  a  day  as  tornadoes  might  be 
expected.  Along  in  the  afternoon,  clouds  began  to  darken  the  horizon  in 
different  directions,  the  deep  mutterings  of  thunder  were  distinctly  heard,  and 
vivid  lightning  flashed  back  and  forth  from  cloud  to  cloud  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  portend  a  much  more  than  usual  disturbed  condition  of  the  elements. 

“At  about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  Maryville,  after 
quite  a  severe  gale  of  wind,  the  rain  began  to  fall  and  we  were  favored  with 
quite  a  heavy  shower.  About  the  same  time,  however,  in  different  localities, 
and  not  many  miles  on  either  side  of  us,  were  being  enacted  quite  different 
scenes.  The  winds  gathered  together,  and  with  tremendous  power  passed 
through  strips  of  country  in  regular  tornado  fashion,  carrying  death  and 
destruction  in  their  pathway. 

“From  reporters  who  visited  the  course  of  the  storm  in  the  north  part 
of  the  county  on  the  day  subsequent  to  its  occurring,  we  are  enabled  to  lay 
before  our  readers  the  following  sad  intelligence  of  the  fearful  havoc  made 
bv  the  storm  king. 

“The  tornado  occurred  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
It  had  its  origin  or  starting  point  near  the  Lone  Elm  school  house,  in  Atchi¬ 
son  township,  some  six  miles  due  west  of  Hopkins.  Those  living  in  the 
vicinity,  who  witnessed  the  storm,  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  were  near 
this  point  four  different  branches  or  wings  of  the  tornado,  each  acting  wdthin 
a  scope  of  its  own  and  doing  some  damage  before  all  of  them  united,  being 
drawn  to  one  immense  funnel-shaped  current,  after  which  everything  within 
its  course  wras  moved  with  such  violence  and  force  as  is  seldom  exhibited, 
even  in  these  great  storms.  These  currents  seemed  to  unite  near  the  Jeffrey 
farm,  some  half  mile  east  of  the  Lone  Elm  school  house.  One  of  the  strands, 
however,  before  the  union,  struck  down  on  the  school  house,  entirely  demol¬ 
ishing  it.  Another  strand  started  out  south wTest  of  the  place  where  they 
united.  This  strand  passed  just  to  the  north  of  A.  C.  Miller’s  house,  the 
edge  just  reaching  to  the  house,  tearing  down  the  flues  and  his  outbuildings 
and  some  of  his  fencing. 
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“From  Miller's,  the  next  place  was  that  of  Scott  Bland.  Mr.  Bland, 
himself,  was  away  from  home  in  Kansas,  and  the  sole  occupants  of  the  house 
were  his  aged  mother  and  sister,  who  reside  with  him.  His  sister  saw  the 
storm  coming  and  told  her  mother  that  they  had  better  get  into  a  cave  just  by 
the  house.  The  old  lady  rather  objected,  but  in  a  moment  yielded  to  the 
persuasions  of  her  daughter,  and  they  were  no  sooner  in  the  cave  than  the 
house  was  carried  away,  twisted  up  and  jammed  to  pieces.  Everything  in 
its  sweep,  orchard,  fences,  outbuildings,  here  as  elsewhere,  was  entirely  swept 
away. 

“Continuing  on  in  a  southeastern  direction,  it  next  struck  the  place  of 
Zach  Davidson.  His  house  shared  the  fate  of  others  mentioned,  but  before 
the  general  falling  to  pieces  it  was  blown  some  ten  rods  across  a  ravine.  He 
and  his  wife  and  two  boys  and  a  hired  man  were  in  the  house.  Mr.  David¬ 
son  told  our  reporter  that  about  the  only  impression  he  remembers  having 
while  the  house  was  being  carried  away,  was  that  he  thought  he  was  still 
alive.  As  soon  as  that  part  of  the  house  in  which  the  members  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  were  came  down,  Mr.  Davidson  remembers  looking  about  to  see  if  all 
were  there,  and  the  feelings  of  all  on  learning  that  not  one  of  their  number 
was  missing  or  seriously  hurt  can  be  imagined  better  than  described.  It 
was  almost  a  miracle,  and  probably  could  not  occur  again  in  one  case  out  of 
a  thousand.  His  stable  was  all  blown  to  pieces  and  two  fine  horses  were 
lifted  up  and  carried  by  the  storm  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  one  of  them 
being  blown  through  a  wire  fence,  still  remaining  attached  to  the  halter  and 
that  to  a  log  of  the  stable  to  which  he  had  been  tied  while  the  stable  was  intact. 
Strange  to  relate,  the  horses  received  but  little  injury.  Mrs.  Davidson  was 
quite  painfuly  bruised. 

“The  tornado  next  passed  over  a  part  of  the  farm  of  Frank  Morehouse, 
removing  fences  and  doing  other  damage,  as  in  the  instances  above  men¬ 
tioned. 

“Its  course  from  here  was  due  east  a  half  mile,  down  a  lane.  The 
north  fence  of  the  lane  was  entirely  destroyed,  not  a  rail  or  post  being  left. 
The  south  fence — wire  and  rail  fence — was  badly  scattered,  the  rails  nearly 
all  being  carried  away  and  the  wire  twisted  into  ugly  snarls.  Half  a  mile 
down  the  lane  from  the  point  last  named,  to  the  north  side,  stands  a  tenement 
house  belonging  to  Sam  Wood,  around  which  there  is  a  large  orchard,  to  the 
west  and  north  of  which  is  a  beautiful  willow  fence,  which  the  storm  did  not 
hurt.  A  strange  feature  of  the  storm  to  be  seen  here  is  that  while  the  willow 
fence  remained  intact,  the  orchard  and  house  which  it  enclosed  on  the  west  and 
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north  were  ruined.  Fine  looking,  noble  trees  in  the  orchard  and  some  shade 
trees  were  torn  out  by  the  roots,  limbs  and  branches  twisted  off,  the  house 
demolished,  and  the  fence  to  the  south  blown  away,  and  yet  the  willow  fence 
was  left  apparently  uninjured. 

“Its  course  from  here  was  southeast,  down  a  hollow  or  draw  for  about 
half  a  mile.  It  took  a  stable  and  barn  of  Sam  Wood  in  its  sweep  and  made 
a  fearful  pathway  through  about  thirty-five  acres  of  beautiful  timber.  His 
house  was  just  without  the  edge  of  the  storm  and  the  principal  injury  it  sus¬ 
tained  was  the  blowing  down  of  the  flues. 

“Less  than  half  a  mile  east  from  here  was  the  farm  and  residence  of 
John  Grabill.  The  house  was  destroyed,  as  were  the  orchard,  fencing  and 
everything  within  the  scope  of  the  all-powerful  whirling  wind.  At  this  point 
a  stone  which  would  have  made  a  good  lift  for  three  men  was  carried  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  some  thirty  feet.  Mr.  Graybill’s  family  were  badly  injured,  as  will 
De  seen  in  the  list  of  injured. 

“From  here  the  tornado  rather  bore  to  the  southeast.  While  the  por¬ 
trayal  so  far  is  sad  and  gloomy,  yet  we  now  come  to  the  point  where  death 
was  wrought.  James  Young  and  wife,  a  couple  somewhat  aged,  together 
with  their  family,  lived  probably  half  a  mile  from  Graybill’s.  The  family 
were  absent  except  this  aged  pair.  Here  the  tornado  struck  in  all  its  force 
and  fury,  seemingly  determined  to  even  outdo  all  it  had  previously  done. 
The  house  was  demolished,  the  old  gentleman  and  lady  being  blown  away 
some  distance.  Mr.  Young  was  found  some  fifty  yards  from  the  house  in  a 
patch  of  brush.  The  wind  snatched  from  the  poor  old  body  every  shred  of 
clothing,  except  a  piece  of  one  pants  leg.  Both  legs  were  broken,  both  arms 
broken,  a  gash  cut  across  his  forehead,  and  something  struck  him  so  that 
his  entrails  protruded.  In  the  sudden  fury  and  unrelenting  violence  of  the 
storm,  while  his  mortal  frame  was  being  thus  badly  mutilated,  his  spirit,  let 
us  trust,  passed  tranquilly  into  the  presence  of  its  Maker,  where  storms  never 
come.  What  a  sight  it  must  have  been  to  those  who  first  discovered  his  body. 
Mrs.  Young  was  blown  in  a  somewhat  different  direction,  and  was  severely 
injured,  probably  fatally. 

“The  next  work  of  destruction,  so  far  as  buildings  were  concerned,  was 
the  McMackin  mill,  on  the  One  Hundred  and  Two  river.  This  was  former¬ 
ly  known  as  the  Jones  mill.  It  was  made  an  entire  wreck.  Three  young 
men  were  in  the  upper  story  at  the  time.  How  they  escaped  is  a  mystery 
to  themselves  as  well  as  others. 

“Crossing  the  river,  its  course  was  still  southeast,  and  while  it  did  great 
damage  to  timber,  fences,  etc.,  it  seems  not  to  have  struck  any  houses. 
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“As  showing  the  tremendous  power  of  the  wind,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
allude  to  the  fact  that  on  its  course  it  was  noticed  in  several  places  that  posts 
were  twisted  right  out  of  the  ground  and  carried  aw:ay.  Iron  beam  plows 
were  seen  twisted  terribly.  Fearful  and  terrible  indeed  are  such  storms,  not 
only  because  of  the  destruction  of  property,  but  on  account  of  the  loss  of 
human  life.  All  who  saw  the  course  of  this  one  agreed  on  the  fact  that  its 
width  was  not  uniform,  but  that  it  spread  out  at  some  points  in  its  course 
much  wider  than  at  others.  The  edges  were  well  defined,  and  the  indica¬ 
tions  point  to  the  greatest  severity  in  the  center.  Its  track  was  from  one 
hundred  yards  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  its  length  from  west  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  Two  rivers  some  three  or  four  miles.  East  of  that 
stream  it  also  continued  two  or  three  miles,  but  with  less  force  and,  from  the 
situation  and  surface  of  the  country,  with  much  less  damage,  according  to 
all  reports  which  we  have  been  able  to  gain. 

“One  feature  noticeable  along  the  track  of  the  wind  was  that  almost 
everything  that  was  left  was  bedaubed  with  mud.  It  doubtless  gathered  up 
the  mud  off  of  the  ground  and  hurled  it  through  the  air,  thus  sending  it 
against  evervthing  in  its  way. 

“This  is  probably  the  severest  storm  which  ever  passed  over  any  part 
of  our  county,  as  it  is  thought  to  surpass  the  one  in  the  south  part  a  year 
ago,  and  we  hope  it  will  never  devolve  on  us  again  to  chronicle  another  so 
dreadful  and  destructive  in  its  consequences. 

“The  killed  and  wounded  were:  James  Young,  aged  about  sixty,  killed 
outright. 

“Mrs.  Young,  aged  about  fifty,  forearm  fractured  and  badly  cut  about 
the  head. 

“Susan  Goodin,  aged  about  fifty,  leg  and  collar  bone  fractured. 

“John  Graybill,  aged  about  forty,  spine  injured  and  bruised  about  the 
head  and  shoulders. 

“Susan  Graybill.  aged  fifteen  years,  arm  fractured  and  two  ribs  broken. 

“Clark  Graybill,  aged  eight  years,  collar  bone  fractured. 

“Jack  Graybill,  aged  six  years,  collar  bone  broken. 

“Maggie  and  Alice  Graybill,  twins,  aged  three  years,  badly  bruised. 

“'I'he  following  physicians  were  in  attendance  on  Monday,  and  did  all 
in  their  power  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  :  Drs.  Heckeclorn  and  E.  T.  Moore, 
of  Maryville;  Drs.  Gerard  Hughes  and  Sergeant,  of  Hopkins,  and  Dr.  Wallis, 
of  Pickering.” 

The  general  meteorological  disturbance  of  June  t 2.  1881,  resulted  in 
several  other  tornadoes,  one  at  Rosendale.  Andrew  county,  and  three  in  Gen¬ 
try  county  and  De  Kalb  counties. 
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Soon  after  this  terrible  storm,  the  following  appeared  in  print  and  was 
from  an  eye  witness  of  many  such  storms,  and  will  be  well  for  the  reader  to 
remember  in  case  such  a  storm  ever  overtakes  them  : 

“Now,  if  tornadoes  move  east  bv  about  twenty  degrees  north,  one  can 
escape  when  they  approach  by  running  north  or  south,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Some  persons,  not  knowing  this  fact,  have  run  directly  into  the  tornado  and 
been  killed.  It  is  well  also  to  remember  tornadoes  occur  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  when  the  atmosphere  is  sultry,  and  in  this  latitude  on  the  last  few  days 
of  May,  or  the  first  days  of  June,  being  drawn  backward  or  forward,  as  the 
season  is  early  or  late,  and  that  they  are  increased  in  intensity  proportionately 
as  the  season  is  dry.  Tornado  caves  are  a  safeguard  in  prairie  countries. 
The  only  effectual  remedy  for  tornadoes  is  found  in  planting  forests,  which 
drive  these  terrible  storms  into  the  open  air.  Tornadoes  seldom  do  much 
damage  in  forest  states.’’ 


CIRCUS  TENT  CALAMITY. 

On  September  18,  1905,  a  terrible  windstorm  passed  through  Maryville, 
at  a  time  when  the  great  Ringling  Brothers  circus  tents  were  pitched  just  to 
the  east  of  the  city  limits,  and  during  the  show  when  thousands  of  people 
were  within  the  tent.  The  result  was  the  collapsing  of  the  tent  and  breaking 
down  of  seats  and  poles,  which  accident  maimed  more  than  one  hundred  per¬ 
sons  and  killed  two  outright,  including  one  of  the  showmen.  Many  damage 
suits  were  brought  against  the  company  and,  as  usual,  the  great  show  corpora¬ 
tion  secured  able  attorneys  to  defend  on  the  plea  that  the  storm  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  cyclone  or  tornado,  and  the  test  case  was  brought  this  spring  at 
the  federal  court  at  St.  Joseph,  where  the  showmen  were  entirely  exoner¬ 
ated,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  case  will  be  taken  to  the  supreme  court. 

EARLY  MARRIAGE  RECORD. 

In  the  settlement  of  every  new  country  there  is  always  more  or  less  of 
interest  connected  with  the  first  marriage  records,  hence  in  this  connection 
will  be  given  a  few  of  the  pioneer  marriages,  with  some  of  the  facts  con¬ 
nected  therewith : 

“This  is  to  certify  that  I,  William  Davis,  an  acting  justice  of  the  peace 
of  White  Cloud  township,  Nodaway  county,  state  of  Missouri,  on  April  3d 
A.  D.  1845,  lawfully  married  Archibald  Prather  to  Rebecca  Atkinson. 

“Given  under  my  hand,  this  27th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1845. 

“William  Davis,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

“Filed  for  record  30th  Oct.,  A.  D.  1845, 

“Amos  Graham,  Recorder.” 
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Other  marriages  were :  Robert  J.  Gray  and  Jemima  Irwin,  May  22, 
1845,  by  Henry  Eppler,  C.  P.  M. 

Dunkin  McA.  Vinsonhaler  and  Elizabeth  Criberly,  by  William  A.  Steph¬ 
ens,  justice  of  the  peace,  June  26,  1845. 

June  15,  1845,  George  Washington  Hardee  and  Kesiah  Thomison,  cere¬ 
mony  by  Justice  of  the  Peace  Jonathan  Layering. 

November  17,  1845,  by  Justice  of  the  Peace  George  P.  Kerns,  Jesse 
Blakely  and  Jane  Blackeley. 

August  13,  1845,  by  William  A.  Stephens,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  James 
W.  Black  and  Sarah  Williams. 

Tune  12,  1845,  by  Jonathan  Shepherd,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  David 
Barbour  and  Sarah  Martin. 

By  Justice  of  the  Peace  John  Lowe,  March  16.  1845.  Henry  Miller  and 
Elizabeth  Lowe. 

March  27,  1845,  by  Moses  Allen,  minister  of  the  gospel,  James  K.  Allen 
and  Brasilia  Lanham. 

Hiram  J.  Cuberly  and  Jane  M.  Vinsonhaler,  on  May  22,  1845.  by 
Justice  of  the  Peace  William  A.  Stephens. 

April  24,  1845,  by  Thomas  Blakely,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  Stephen 
Graves  and  Sarah  Harper. 

Jesse  H.  Stoner  and  Miss  Emily  T rasper,  January  25,  1845,  by  James 
Vaughn,  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

“November  9,  1845,  by  Isaac  Harris,  a  justice  of  the  peace.  George  Bow¬ 
man.”  The  record  is  silent  as  to  who  the  bride  was. 

One  of  the  last  marriages  during  the  year  1845 — the  first  year  of  the 
organized  county’s  history — was  recorded  in  the  following  language  : 

“This  is  to  certify,  that  I,  Caleb  Kauble,  an  acting  justice  of  the  peace 
of  Dallas  township,  did  on  the  27th  day  of  November,  1845,  solemnize  the 
bands  of  matrimony  betwixt  William  Wilson  and  Miss  Sarah  Jane  Gui  11,  this 
13th  day  of  December,  1843. 

“Caleb  Kauble,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

“Amos  Graham,  Recorder.” 


During  the  year  1845  there  were  recorded  eighteen  marriages,  in  1880 
there  were  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  and  in  1909  only  two  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  marriages.  Whether  marriage  has  become  more  unpopular  or 
whether  this  was  an  off  year,  the  record  sayeth  not. 
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HUNTING  IN  NORTHWEST  NODAWAY. 

W  hat  was  styled  many  years  ago  “Hunter’s  Paradise, ’’  was  the  vicinity 
in  which  Lincoln  township  is  now  defined.  At  an  early  day — in  the  forties 
fifties  and  even  sixties — there  were  deer,  elk,  bear,  wild  turkeys,  coons,  wild¬ 
cats,  catamounts,  mountain  wolves,  a  large  wolf  of  two  varieties,  black  and 
gray,  small  prairie  wolves,  of  a  yellowish  brown,  beaver,  otters,  minks,  musk¬ 
rats  and  other  small  game.  The  roaming  Indians  killed  three  elk  within  a 
half  mile  of  pioneer  Hutson's  cabin.  One  of  these  animals  was  of  such  im¬ 
mense  size  that  when  his  horns  were  reversed  and  set  up  on  the  ground,  an 
ordinary  man  could  easily  pass  under  them.  Buffalo  were  seen  about  ten 
miles  to  the  north  of  Hutson’s  place  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri 
river.  The  droves  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  were  large,  so  numerous 
that  frequently  one  might  have  counted  as  many  as  five  hundred  in  one  drove. 
Turkeys  were  thicker  than  prairie  chickens  were  twenty  years  later.  I11 
winter  time  the  forest  trees  about  the  first  settlers'  houses  were  literally  black 
with  countless  numbers  of  fat  wild  turkeys. 

An  early  settler  cut  ten  bee  trees  in  one  day  and  procured  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  excellent  wild  honey.  Other  recorded  statements  of  that  reliable 
frontiersman,  Mr.  Hutson,  states  that  he  killed  sixtv-two  deer  one  autumn 
time;  a  son  of  his  killed  one  hundred  and  thirty-three.  When  the  ice  had 
formed  over  the  river  and  lakes,  one  fall  and  winter,  just  sufficient  to  bear  a 
man’s  weight,  hunters  would  chase  the  muskrats  out  of  their  houses  and 
where  the  water  was  shallow,  the  fur-bearing  animals  would  run  under  the 
ice,  when  the  hunters  would  pursue  and  spear  them  through  the  ice,  which 
was  thin,  yet  clear  and  strong  enough  to  hold  their  weight.  One  man  cap¬ 
tured  a  hundred  muskrats  in  one  day’s  hunting  expedition. 

In  the  early  forties  there  were  many  Indians  yet  hanging  around  the 
timber  in  this  part  of  Nodaway  county  (northwest  portion)  and  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  were  encamped  in  the  bottoms  of  the  Nodaway  river  one  mile  distant 
from  Mr.  Hutson's  place.  Three  hundred  more  camped  a  half  mile  to  the 
north  of  his  cabin.  These  Indians  were  here  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  and 
to  bid  a  long  farewell  to  their  old  hunting  grounds,  as  by  treaty  they  had 
relinquished  this  territory  a  few  years  prior  to  this. 

POPULATION  BY  PRECINCTS. 

According  to  the  United  States  census  of  1900.  the  enumeration  of 
Nodaway  county,  in  the  various  townships,  cities  and  villages  was  as  follows: 
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Atchison  township,  including  Cleannont  village  .  1,696 

Grant  township,  with  Barnard  village  .  1,6 77 

Green  township,  with  village  of  Quitman  .  2,032 

Hopkins  township,  with  city  of  Hopkins  .  1,886 

Hughes  township,  with  village  of  Graham . 1,883 

Independence  township,  with  village  of  Parnell  .  2,122 

Jackson  township,  with  village  of  Ravenwood  .  2,142 

Jefferson  township,  with  village  of  Clyde  .  1,652 

Lincoln  township  • .  2,236 

Monroe  township,  with  Skidmore  village  .  1,610 

Nodaway  township,  with  Burlington  Junction  city .  1,849 

Polk  township,  with  city  of  Maryville  .  7,74° 

Union  township  .  1,645 

Washington  township,  with  Guilford  village  .  1,334 

White  Cloud  township  .  1,434 


Total . 32^38 


POPULATION  OF  CITIES  AND  VILLAGES. 


Barnard  village  .  362 

Burlington  Junction  city  ....  750 

Clyde  village  .  250 

Conception  Junction .  248 

Graham  village  .  384 

Guilford  village  .  235 

Hopkins  city .  907 


Maryville  city  . 4,577 

Parnell  village  .  432 

Quitman  village  .  356 

Ravenwood .  285 

Skidmore  village  .  561 


Total  urban  population  .  .  .  .7,118 


The  coming  (1910)  census  will  show  great  increase,  especially  in  the 
villages  and  cities  of  the  county.  The  city  of  Maryville  now  has  a  population 
of  6,100. 

The  county’s  population  in  i860  was  5,252;  in  1870,  14,751;  in  1880. 
29,544;  in  1890,  30,781.  and  in  1900,  32.938. 

PIONEER  GATHERINGS. 

W  hile  it  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  the  sturdy  pioneer  band  and  later 
comers  to  this  county  have  never  taken  advantage  of  the  great  benefits  de¬ 
rived  from  a  regularly  organized  “Old  Settlers'  Reunion  Society,”  however. 
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it  may  be  recorded  that  at  various  times  in  the  history  of  the  county,  holiday 
occasions  have  been  made  the  time  for  holding  reunions  of  the  early  settlers 
and  their  families.  To  old  and  young,  these  green  spots  on  life's  rugged  way 
are  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  many  who  participated  in  them.  In  1880, 
thirty  years  ago.  the  thoughtful  citizens  of  Burlington  Junction  bethought 
themselves  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Platte  Purchase,  and  determined  to  offer 
prizes  or  tokens  of  their  regard.  These  awards  were  to  be  made  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  as  a  part  of  the  Independence  Day  features.  First,  a  silver 
tea  set  to  the  oldest  couple  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  the  Platte  Purchase  who 
should  be  present  on  the  grounds;  second,  a  silver  table  castor  to  the  oldest 
female  settler;  third,  a  silver-headed  cane  to  the  oldest  male  settler.  These 
articles  were  handsomely  presented  with  appropriate  remarks  to  the  grav- 
haired  veterans  of  pioneer  days  in  Nodaway  county  and  the  “Purchase”  in 
general.  The  spokesman  was  Prof.  B.  A.  Dunn.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  Al¬ 
bright,  of  Nodaway  county,  received  the  tea  set.  They  came  to  the  country 
in  1837,  forty-three  years  before  this  reunion  took  place.  Silver  castors  were 
awarded  to  two  ladies,  both  of  whom  came  in  1837,  Mrs.  Samuel  T.  Kennedy 
and  Mrs.  Mary  Jackson.  Two  silver-headed  canes  were  presented  to  the  men 
coming  to  the  Purchase  in  1835,  Benjamin  R.  Holt,  of  Andrew  county,  and 
John  Grooms,  of  Nodaway  county. 

Again,  at  the  county  fair  in  1881  similar  prizes  or  tokens  were  awarded 
on  the  second  day  of  the  annual  exhibit  of  farm  products.  These  consisted 
of  a  silver-headed  cane  to  the  pioneer  who  had  lived  the  longest  within  a 
radius  of  fifty  miles  of  Maryville,  and  a  china  set  to  the  lady  who  had  re¬ 
sided  within  the  same  radius  of  the  city.  A  Mr.  Irwin,  of  Andrew  county, 
carried  off  the  cane,  while  Mrs.  John  Riggin  took  honors  with  the  china  set. 
The  former  had  lived  forty-nine  years  in  one  place  in  Andrew  county,  while 
the  latter  had  resided  in  the  same  county  for  forty-three  years.  On  this  in¬ 
teresting  occasion  the  presentation  addresses  were  made  in  a  splendid  man¬ 
ner  by  Hon.  Lafayette  Dawson,  who,  among  other  things,  said  : 

“Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  The  task  before  me,  assigned  by 
the  association,  is  to  present  this  beautiful  set  of  chinaware  to  the  lady  whom 
the  committee  selected  for  that  purpose  decided  should  be  entitled  to  receive 
it.  This  committee  has  reported  that  Mrs.  Riggin,  of  Andrew  county,  has 
resided  within  a  radius  of  this  place  for  a  period  of  forty-three  years  and 
longer  than  any  other  lady.  This  is  a  long  time,  and  many,  very  many  before 
me  had  not  been  born  at  the  time  Mrs.  Riggin  took  upon  herself  the  duties 
of  a  housewife.  The  Platte  Purchase  was,  at  that  date,  a  howling  wilder- 
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ness.  Very  few  traces  of  civilization  could  then  be  found.  Mrs.  Riggin  tells 
me  that  forty-three  years  ago  everything  around  her  early  home  assumed  a 
radiance  and  splendor  that  she  had  never  seen  before.  She  says  when 
springtime  came  the  scenery  was  simply  indescribable.  Flowers  as  full  and 
perfect  as  if  they  had  the  attention  of  the  skilled  botanist  and  florist,  with 
all  their  sweet  and  captivating  odors,  and  with  all  the  variagated  charms  of 
color  that  nature  could  produce,  were  here  in  the  la])  of  elegance  and  beauty 
decorating  the  smiling  groves.  The  sweet  songsters  of  the  forest  appeared 
to  feel  the  influence  of  the  genial  clime,  and  in  more  soft  and  modulated  tones 
warbled  their  tender  notes  in  unison  with  love  and  nature.  *  *  *  *  * 

“Standing  by  her  side  is  Mr.  Riggin,  who  has  journeyed  with  her  all 
these  long  (still  short)  years.  Flis  team  then  consisted  of  a  blind  ox  and  a 
muley  cow,  which,  together  with  a  rickety  old  lynch-pin  wagon  and  a  wooden 
mould-board  plow,  made  up  his  farming  outfit.  This  outfit  he  valued  at 
five  thousand  dollars  and  his  wife  at  twenty  thousand  dollars— she  who  to¬ 
day  is  to  receive  this  beautiful  china  set.  They  have  reared  a  large  and  inter¬ 
esting  family  and  prospered  beyond  measure  and  have  preserved  their  char¬ 
acters  unsullied.  Mrs.  Riggin,  you  will  now  receive  this  token  of  friendship 
on  the  part  of  our  people,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  gratitude  we  bear  those 
who  battled  with  the  obstacles  of  nature  forty  years  ago  and  converted  a 
wilderness  into  a  garden." 

Tt  is  a  pity  that  with  the  rush  and  pell-mell  of  business  and  greed,  that 
these  reunions  of  old  settlers  could  not  have  been  kept  alive,  but  this  was 
about  the  last  of  them.  Long  since,  the  Platte  Purchase  pioneers  have  been 
chambered  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 

MAREETS  BY  PERIODS. 

Without  a  complete  file  of  weekly  or  daily  papers  from  which  to  draw 
the  facts  concerning  market  quotations  in  Nodaway  county,  it  is  no  easy  task 
to  handle  this  subject  as  the  author  would  like  to.  FTowever.  by  diligent  re¬ 
search  the  following  quotations  will  be  read  with  some  interest  and  curiosity, 
showing  how  fickle  have  been  the  prices  prevailing  in  this  section.  The  earlier 
newspaper  files  having  long  since  been  destroyed,  we  necessarily  cpiote  from 
those  published  in  later  years,  adding  what  old  settlers  recall  of  current  prices. 

Before  the  Civil  war  the  prices  paid  for  produce  were  extremely  low  as 
a  rule,  while  all  that  had  to  be  purchased  from  stores  was  very  high.  Ma¬ 
chinery  had  not  then  been  invented  to  the  extent  of  later  decades,  hence  prices 
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of  manufactured  articles  were  high.  Then,  being  far  from  market  points 
and  factory  centers,  this  had  a  tendency  to  make  high-priced  products  and 
low-priced  farm  produce. 

During  the  Civil  war  period  prices  generally  went  skywards — both  mer¬ 
chandise  and  farm  products,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  war  times.  Sheeting 
(factory  cloth)  was  sold  as  high  as  fifty  cents  per  yard  for  several  years; 
calico  from  eighteen  to  forty  cents;  bed  ticking,  fifty  to  ninety  cents;  seam¬ 
less  “A"  grain  sacks  were  worth  one  dollar  a  piece,  cotton  being  at  that  date 
one  dollar  per  pound.  Boots  and  shoes  were  correspondingly  high-priced  and 
many  went  barefooted  in  weather  quite  severe.  Tea  sold  at  two  dollars  and 
a  half  for  the  best  grades  of  Gunpowder,  and  the  cheapest  Japan  sold  at  one 
dollar  and  a  quarter.  But  little  was  used.  Coffee  sold  at  fifty  cents  for  two 
years  in  war  times  and  many  substitutes  were  invented  and  used,  including 
chickery,  rye.  or  parched  corn,  and  tons  of  the  well-remembered  “Thomp¬ 
son's  Coffee  Extract"  was  sold  at  twenty-five  cents  a  box.  The  weekly  news¬ 
paper  sold  the  country  over  up  to  the  close  of  the  war  at  from  two  dollars  to 
three  dollars  per  year  in  advance.  Nails  were  twelve  cents  a  pound. 

On  the  other  hand,  corn  sold  at  from  sixty  cents  to  one  dollar  and  a  half ; 
wheat  from  one  dollar  to  two  dollars;  flour  as  high  as  fifteen  dollars  per  bar¬ 
rel.  Sorghum  molasses  sold  at  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  and  sugar 
(dark  brown  stuff)  at  four  pounds  to  the  dollar.  Harvest  hands  required 
from  three  dollars  to  three  dollars  and  a  half  per  day. 

Coming  down  to  later  years,  the  files  disclose  these  prices:  In  1877  the 
Democrat  quoted  wheat  at  one  dollar  and  a  half ;  corn,  twenty  to  twenty- 
eight  cents;  oats,  eighteen  to  twenty  cents;  hogs,  four  dollars  and  a  half; 
cattle,  four  dollars  and  a  quarter  to  four  dollars  and  a  half. 

Iu  1889-90  the  same  paper  quoted  as  follows:  Cattle,  three  dollars  and 
seventy-five  cents:  hogs,  four  dollars  and  a  half:  wheat,  seventy  cents;  oats, 
twenty  cents;  corn,  twenty-six  cents. 

In  1901,  prints  (calico)  sold  in  Maryville  at  from  four  and  a  half  to  six 
cents  per  yard,  unbleached  muslin  at  six  cents,  grain  bags  at  twenty-three 
cents. 

At  this  date  (spring  of  1910)  for  some  reason  unknown  either  to  the 
people  or  political  party  workers,  prices  are  unusually  high  on  many  articles. 
Especially  is  it  true  of  livestock,  hogs  selling  as  high  in  the  packing  districts 
as  ten  dollars  and  seventy  cents  per  hundred  weight,  more  than  Civil  war-day 
prices;  cattle  from  seven  dollars  to  eight  dollars  and  thirty  cents;  bacon  from 
twentv-four  to  thirtv-three  cents,  while  corn  is  onlv  about  sixtv  cents  in  the 
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ear,  and  wheat  about  the  dollar  mark.  Groceries,  as  a  rule,  are  not  propor¬ 
tionately  high,  however.  Labor  is  in  good  demand  and  farmers  are  hunting 
men  to  work  at  twenty-five  dollars  and  unable  to  secure  them.  The  subject 
of  high-priced  provisions  has  come  to  be  so  serious  that  Congress  has  taken 
it  up  and  ordered  an  investigating  committee  to  try  and  determine  if  it  has 
been  occasioned  by  trusts  and  combines.  Strange  to  say,  just  at  this  time 
neither  political  party  tries  to  convince  the  “dear  people"  that  it  is  occasioned 
by  reason  of  the  “robber  tariff,"  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  some  free-trade 
articles.  All  seem  at  sea  as  to  the  problem.  The  farmer  is  best  pleased  of 
all,  for  he  is,  and  has  been  for  years,  reaping  wealth  from  his  fields,  whereas 
a  few  years  ago  the  prices  paid  him  were  ruinous  to  him.  Yet  he  objects 
when  merchants  ask  high  prices  for  articles  he  has  to  purchase,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  great  prices  he  obtains  for  his  produce. 

Another  class  (and  it  seems  with  much  logic)  contends  that  these  prices 
are  the  inevitable  result  of  an  increased  population,  which  in  all  countries 
means  high-priced  lands.  Only  so  many  people  can  subsist  off  of  an  acre  of 
land,  and  the  days  of  cheap  farm  lands  and,  very  likely,  cheap  meats  is  a 
thing  of  the  past  in  the  United  States. 

IOW A- MISSOURI  STATE  LINE  DISPUTE. 

What  is  sometimes  known  as  the  “State  Line  war,”  between  Iowa  and 
Missouri,  involved  the  question  of  the  correct  geographical  boundary  line 
between  the  two  states.  It  occurred  in  1838  while  both  were  yet  territories 
and  came  about  by  reason  of  a  misunderstanding  of  one  clause  in  the  act  de¬ 
scribing  the  line.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  trouble  was  in  the  collection 
of  taxes.  It  came  near  causing  a  civil  war.  The  militia  was  called  out  and 
volunteers,  the  combined  forces  amounting  to  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  five  hundred  of  whom  actuallv  were  armed  and  encamped  in  Van  Buren 
county,  Iowa,  ready  to  defend  the  territory.  Missouri  officers  attempted  to 
collect  taxes  in  Iowa  (mistaking  the  line),  and  were  arrested  and  placed  in 
jail  by  the  sheriffs  of  Iowa,  after  which  the  respective  governors  called  out 
the  troops,  preparing  for  bloodshed.  As  understood  by  the  people  of  Iowa, 
the  territorial  constitution  intended  that  the  boundary  line  should  be  on  a 
direct  line  running  due  west  from  the  rapids  in  the  Des  Moines  river,  above 
Keokuk,  to  a  point  on  the  Missouri  river,  but  just  where  the  line  touched 
certain  counties  was  not  understood  by  the  citizens  of  Missouri,  who  in  many 
cases  had  settled  on  what  proved  to  be  Iowa  soil.  There  they  had  made  im- 
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provements  and  built  for  themselves  homes.  It  made  a  difference  of  a  strip 
of  land  from  about  eight  to  ten  miles  in  width  across  the  entire  state.  Slaves 
were  in  some  instances  held  on  this  strip  and  Iowa  was  an  abolition  state 
from  the  earliest  territorial  days. 

But  before  blood  was  shed  over  this  question,  three  prominent  men  were 
sent  from  Iowa  to  Missouri  as  envoys  plenipotentiary,  to  effect,  if  possible, 
an  adjustment.  Upon  their  arrival  in  Missouri,  they  found  the  commissioners 
of  Clarke  county,  Missouri,  had  already  rescinded  their  order  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  taxes  and  that  the  governor  had  dispatched  a  messenger  to  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  Iowa,  preparing  to  submit  a  test  case  to  the  United  States  supreme 
court.  This  offer  was  at  first  declined,  but  later  a  petition  by  both  territories 
was  submitted  and  finally  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Iowa.  The  court  ordered 
commissioners  to  survey  the  boundary  line  as  it  is  now  known  and  a  series  of 
iron  mile  posts  were  set  the  entire  width  of  the  state  line.  Thus,  even  that 
long  ago,  arbitration  was  more  preferable  than  war  and  bloodshed. 

As  a  bit  of  pleasantry  growing  out  of  this  incident,  Hon.  C.  C.  Nourse, 
of  Des  Moines,  many  years  later,  wrote  in  the  “Annals  of  Iowa,”  an  histori¬ 
cal  publication,  as  follows : 

“If  Missourians  did  not  know  where  the  rapids  in  the  Des  Moines  river 
were  located,  that  was  not  sufficient  reason  for  killing  them  off  with  powder 
and  lead;  and  .if  we  did  know  a  little  more  about  history  and  geography  than 
they  did,  we  ought  not  be  shot  for  our  much  learning.” 

CITY  AND  TOWN  PLATS  OF  THE  COUNTY. 

The  following  is  a  brief  record  of  the  various  town  and  city  plats  that 
have  been  surveyed  and  laid  off  within  Nodaway  county: 

Arkoe — Situated  on  sections  15  and  22,  of  township  63.  was  platted  by 
Scott  K.  Snively,  January  17,  1878. 

Bridgewater — Platted  on  section  22,  township  63.  range  35,  August 
10.  1876,  by  James  Elrod  and  Caleb  Wilson. 

Barnard— On  sections  14  and  15,  of  township  62,  range  35,  April  10. 
1870,  by  the  Barnard  City  Improvement  Company. 

Burlington  Junction — Platted  July  3,  1879.  by  William  Davis  and 
Charles  D.  Caldwell,  on  sections  9,  15  and  16  of  township  65,  range  37. 

Cleveland — Platted  May  16,  1879,  by  John  H.  Ware  and  James  H. 
Herriff,  situated  in  Nodaway  township  and  is  now  a  part  of  Burlington  Junc¬ 
tion — that  lying  to  the  west  of  the  main  town. 
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Conception — Platted  in  1856  and  replatted  regularly  in  1879,  is  situated 
on  section  24,  township  63  range  34.  It  was  originally  platted  by  Father  J. 
D.  Powers  of  the  Catholic  church,  a  representative  of  the  land  association 
of  this  church,  as  the  founder.  They  came  from  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  with 
a  colony. 

Calla — Platted  January  21,  1882,  by  Thomas  S.  Wright,  on  section  6, 
township  63,  range  34  (defunct). 

Clyde  was  platted  upon  the  completion  of  the  Wabash  railroad  through 
the  county. 

Clearmont — On  section  25,  township  66,  range  37,  and  section  30, 
township  66,  range  36,  was  platted  by  Stephen  Call  and  F.  McCauley,  ?n 
the  spring  of  1857. 

Dawson — Platted  by  Duncan  F.  McCrea  and  William  M.  Walker,  De¬ 
cember,  1879,  on  section  5,  township  65,  range  37. 

Elmo — Platted  on  section  20,  township  66,  range  37,  sixteen  acres  and 
a  fraction,  by  the  Western  Improvement  Company,  recorded  December  1, 

1&79- 

Graham — Platted  August  18,  1878,  on  sections  2  and  ii,  township  62, 
range  37. 

Guilford — Platted  September  21,  1887,  by  Ouintin  Wilson,  on  section 
21,  township  62,  range  34. 

Hopkins — Platted  on  section  1,  township  66,  range  35,  in  1870-71. 

Lamar  Station — On  the  northwest  corner  of  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  27,  township  66,  range  37,  was  platted  January,  1871,  by  John  M. 
Lamar. 

Maryville — “Second  survey,”  so  called,  was  platted  by  order  of  the 
county  court.  November  2,  1869,  embracing  all  that  portion  east  of  Vine 
street,  on  the  one  side,  and  all  north  of  Sixth  street  on  the  other.  (See  “City 
of  Maryville”  for  original  plattings.) 

Pickering — Was  platted  on  section  9,  township  65.  range  35,  by  An¬ 
drew  Royal,  August  12,  1871. 

Parnell  City — Platted  by  Parnell  City  Improvement  Company,  July 
5,  1887. 

New  Conception — (Now  known  as  Conception  Junction)  was  platted 
as  a  railroad  town,  by  Claude  N.  Comstock,  in  August,  1895,  on  section  T4, 
township  63,  range  34. 

Quitman — Was  platted  on  section  9,  township  26,  range  37,  by  Robert 
R.  Russell  in  1856. 
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Roseberry — Was  platted  October  27,  1879,  by  the  Western  Improve¬ 
ment  Company,  on  section  14,  township  65,  range  37. 

Raven  wood  (City) — Was  platted  by  Peter  Hawk,  on  section  13,  town¬ 
ship  64,  range  34,  August  20,  1887. 

Skidmore — Platted  July  28,  1880,  by  M.  Skidmore,  on  section  9,  town¬ 
ship  63,  range  37. 

Wilcox — Was  platted  on  section  32,  township  65.  range  36,  by  the 
Western  Improvement  Company,  November  26,  1879. 

The  above  are  the  original  plattings  of  the  county,  but  to  the  most  of 
these  townsites  have  been  added  may  sub-divisions  and  additions. 

CITY,  TOWN  AND  VILLAGE  INCORPORATIONS. 

At  this  date  the  incorporated  places  of  Nodaway  county  are  as  follows: 
Maryville,  fourth-class  city;  Hopkins,  fourth-class  city;  Burlington  Junction, 
fourth-class  city;  Skidmore,  fourth-class  city;  Barnard,  town;  Clearmont, 
town;  Clyde,  town;  Elmo,  town;  Graham,  town;  Guilford,  town;  Pickering, 
town  ;  Parnell  City,  town  ;  Quitman,  town  ;  Ravenwood,  town  ;  Arkoe,  village ; 
New  Conception,  village. 

,VTHE  FORTY-NINERS" - DISCOVERY  OF  GOLD. 

Upon  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  in  1848,  the  news  spread  to  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  with  great  rapidity,  considering  the  slow  means 
of  transmitting  mails  in  those  days.  The  following  year  (1849)  thousands 
of  men  from  the  “States"  might  have  been  seen  wending  their  way  to  the 
golden  strand  of  the  Pactific  coast  in  search  of  the  precious  metal.  Excite¬ 
ment  ran  high.  It  became  so  universal  that  it  was  termed  “the  gold  fever" 
and  it  was  soon  spreading  its  way  to  the  faraway  Atlantic,  becoming  a  real 
fad  or  mania  and  carrying  thousands  off  their  feet.  Newspapers  were  filled 
u  ith  glowing  and  much  exaggerated  statements.  Men  left  home  and  farm 
and  shop  and  firesides,  to  brave  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  a  western  trip 
hi  high  hopes  that  the  time  of  their  lives  had  come  when  gold  could  be  picked 
up  in  nuggets,  if  perchance  they  could,  in  some  way,  get  over  the  Rocky  moun¬ 
tains  or  around  the  Cape  by  ship  and  finally  land  in  California. 

As  an  example  of  the  high  estimate  placed  on  the  gold  find  at  Sutter’s 
Mills  in  California,  in  1848,  and  which  was  in  reality  the  commencing  of  gold 
mining  in  this  country,  the  St.  Joseph  Gazette  of  October,  that  year,  had 
this  to  say : 
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“An  immense  bed  of  gold,  one  hundred  miles  in  extent,  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  California,  on  American  fork  and  Feather  rivers,  tributary  of  the 
Sacramento  and  Monterey.  Mr.  Colton,  the  alcalde  of  Monterey,  states  that 
the  gold  is  found  in  the  sands  in  grains  resembling  squirrel  shot  flattened  out. 
Some  grains  weigh  one  ounce  each.  It  is  got  by  washing  out  the  sand  in  any 
vessel,  from  a  tea  saucer  to  a  warming  pan.  A  single  person  can  gather  an 
ounce  or  two  a  day;  some  even  a  hundred  dollars  worth.  Two  thousand 
whites  and  as  many  Indians  are  on  the  grounds.  All  the  American  settle¬ 
ments  are  deserted  and  farming  is  nearly  suspended.  The  women  only  re¬ 
main  in  the  settlements.  Sailors  and  captains  desert  their  ships,  to  go  to  the 
gold  region,  and  laborers  refuse  ten  dollars  a  day  to  work  on  the  farms.  Mr. 
Colton  says :  ‘One  man,  who  resides  next  door  to  me,  gathered  five  hundred 
dollars  worth  in  six  days.  He  has  one  lump  which  weighs  over  one  ounce.  A 
trough,  such  as  you  feed  pigs  in,  will  bring  in  the  gold  region  fifty  dollars. 
Put  a  piece  of  sheet  iron,  punched  full  of  holes  on  it  and  it  will  bring  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  My  friend,  J.  R.,  paid  sixteen  dollars  for  a  little  basket,  and 
his  companion  gave  twenty  dollars  for  a  teapot,  all  to  wash  gold  out  in.’  More 
than  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars  worth  had  been  collected.  Governor  Ma¬ 
son  and  his  aide  had  gone  to  the  district,  which  is  five  days  journey  from 
Monterey. 

“The  sailors  had  gone  for  gold  from  the  ships,  and  the  soldiers  from  their 
camps,  for  the  same  purpose.  The  last  vessel  that  left  the  coast  was  obliged 
to  ship  an  entire  new  crew,  and  pay  each  fifty  dollars  per  month.  No  one  can 
be  hired  to  dig  gold  for  less  than  from  sixteen  to  twenty  dollars  per  day. 
Every  man  prefers  to  work  on  his  own  hook;  he  may  make  less  than  the 
wages  offered,  but  he  has  a  chance  of  making  much  more.  There  flour  is 
worth  thirty-two  dollars  per  barrel;  fifteen  pounds  of  Boston  crackers  in  tin 
boxes,  ten  dollars  a  box;  a  cotton  shirt,  ten  dollars;  boards,  five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  per  thousand  feet.  A  carpenter  can  get  one  hundred  dollars  per  day. 
Mr.  L.  paid  for  a  cradle  trough,  twelve  feet  by  three  wide,  to  wash  gold  earth 
in,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  less  than  a  day’s  work  to  make  it.” 

Instead  of  this  fever  dying  out,  it  kept  increasing.  It  was  too  late  to 
cross  the  plains,  but  thousands  of  people  from  Missouri  began  their  prepara¬ 
tions  for  starting  the  following  spring,  and  among  the  number  were  many 
from  Nodaway  county.  The  chief  topic  of  discussion  about  the  pioneers'' 
cabin  homes  in  this  county,  the  following  winter,  was  “California  gold  dig- 
gins.”  At  one  time  a  majority  of  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  county  were 
seriously  considering  the  project  of  starting  in  the  spring  for  California.  So 
great  seemed  the  chances  for  success  that  but  few  could  withstand  the  tempta¬ 
tion. 
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When  spring  had  come,  the  scenes  here  and  all  along  the  Missouri  river 
were  such  as  will  never  be  witnessed  again.  Some  of  the  wagons  which  made 
up  the  overland  trains  were  drawn  by  cows ;  other  gold  hunters  went  on  foot 
and  hauled  their  earthly  effects  in  “hand  carts."  As  a  rule  morals  were  left 
behind  and  disorder  reined  supreme  all  along  the  trail  over  the  plains.  There 
was  one  continual  stream  of  wagons  from  east  to  west,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  moving  steadily  westward  toward  the  setting  sun  and  the  land 
of  gold.  In  this  immense  caravan  might  have  been  seen  many  men  from  Nod¬ 
away  county.  As  they  left,  sadder  farewells  were  never  said.  Many  went 
west  on’y  to  meet  with  hardship,  disappointment  and  finally  death  in  a  wild, 
uncivilized  land,  far  from  home  and  family,  once  so  dear  to  their  hearts. 

But  a  very  small  percentage  of  those  who  braved  these  dangers  made  a 
successful  trip,  and  many  lost  all  the  property  they  had  on  earth.  The  per¬ 
sons  who  really  made  the  most  of  this,  America's  first  gold  excitement,  were 
those  cooler  headed  men  who  remained  at  home  and  sold  to  the  emigrants 
bound  for  the  West,  the  provisions  and  produce  which  they  raised  on  their 
fertile  soil.  This  state  of  affairs  continued  unabated  until  in  the  summer  of 
1850,  when  a  backset  came,  yet  many  trains  were  fitted  out  and  crossed  the 
“Great  American  desert."  as  the  whole  country  from  the  waters  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  to  the  Rocky  mountains  was  called  on  the  geographical  maps  of  that 
period. 


GOLD-SEEKERS  FROM  NODAWAY  COUNTY. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  in  this  connection  to  give  a  list  of  the  men 
who  chanced  their  fate  and  fortune  from  Nodaway  county  during  the  gold 
excitement  of  the  years  between  1848  and  1851.  There  may  have  been  many 
more  whose  names  are  now  forgotten :  Thomas  Boulware,  Boliver  Byers,  C. 
L.  Burns,  Wright  Bailey.  Randolph  Byers.  William  Blackman.  Gillain  Bailey, 
J.  C.  Blackelv,  Thomas  H.  Brown,  Mr.  Barbour,  William  Curl,  David  Den¬ 
ning,  Howard  Davis,  James  W.  Davis,  Allen  Groves,  Dr.  William  Glaze, 
Thomas  Groves,  Squire  Griffith,  Joel  Griffith,  Hiram  Groves,  Isaac  Groves, 
William  Hanna,  Gilford  Henderson.  Frank  Hudson,  Darius  Hurlburt,  Simeon 
Holland,  Perry  Holland.  Isaac  Hurlburt,  William  Jenkins,  S.  M.  Jester,  Hay¬ 
den  Jackson,  Jack  Jenkins.  Andrew  Jenkins.  Nicholas  Kavanaugh,  Harvey 
Kincade,  Peter  Love,  Judge  Charles  Myers,  Levi  Martin,  Henry  Miller,  James 
Pennington.  Mr.  Payne,  Thomas  Ray.  James  Ray,  Henry  Swearingen,  Jr., 
John  Saunders,  Jr..  Henry  Swearingen,  Sr.,  James  H.  Saunders,  Joel  Stowe, 
E.  S.  Stephenson  and  Benjamin  Simms. 
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Thousands  of  the  overland  emigrants  in  quest  of  gold  crossed  the  Mis¬ 
souri  at  St.  Joseph,  White  Cloud  and  other  points,  some  even  going  as  far  as 
Nebraska  City.  They  crossed  in  ferry  boats,  but  after  leaving  the  Missouri 
were  compelled  to  ford  and  swim  the  many  streams  en  route  to  the  faroff 
coast.  One  of  the  largest  companies  that  passed  this  way  was  the  one  called 
the  California  Emigration  Company,  composed  of  several  hundred  men  from 
their  homes  to  the  distant  gold  fields.  It  often  happened  that  the  friends 
and  neighbors  would  meet  in  great  crowds  to  express  regrets  and  good  wishes 
as  they  set  forth  to  an  all  unknown  country. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  famous  speech  made  by  Col.  S.  W. 
Black,  of  Pittsburg,  upon  the  eve  of  the  above  named  company  leaving  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pennsylvania : 

“My  Friends : — 1  have  but  a  few  words  to  say  at  parting.  What  I  do  say 
will  come  from  the  heart.  I  trust  that  whatever  of  good  and  truth  I  may  de¬ 
liver,  may  reach  your  hearts.  Before  your  return  you  will  have  seen  no  little 
of  the  world ;  what  you  see  will  be  so  much  learned  beyond  what  you  know 
now.  All  the  world  is  a  gold  digger — rather  a  gold  scratcher — and  if  often 
happens  that,  in  scratching  too  greedily,  we  bring  away  the  skin  of  one  an¬ 
other’s  faces — betimes  the  flesh  of  one  another’s  bones. 

“The  farmer  in  the  fields,  the  mechanic  in  the  shop,  the  merchant  in  the 
store,  and  the  lawyer  in  the  pursuit  he  has  chosen,  choose  their  daily  business 
for  gold.  Even  the  preacher  does  not  work  unpaid.  This  is  all  right,  and 
according  to  the  purpose  of  creation.  Our  Father  has  planted  gold  in  the 
earth  for  the  benefit  of  His  children.  To  make  it  by  merit  is  noble  and  de¬ 
serving  of  praise.  To  accumulate  it  with  proper  motives  is  meritorious.  To 
lose  it  is  mean  and  condemned  of  God. 

“You  are  starting  out  upon  a  long  journey.  Allow  me,  then,  to  make 
a  few  suggestions,  which  may  not,  in  the  end,  be  worthless.  You  leave  with¬ 
out  a  flag.  Make  a  banner  for  yourselves  and  cling  to  it.  Inscribe  upon  its 
folds  Fraternity  and  Friendship.  Let  the  same  devotion  inspire  you  that  act¬ 
uates  the  soldier  for  the  standard  of  his  country.  In  all  things  be  one.  Or¬ 
ganize  yourselves  into  companies,  elect  your  officers,  men  of  intelligence  and 
nerve. 

“I  know  that  your  messes  have  ardent  spirits  among  their  stores.  They 
may  be  useful  or  harmful  to  the  judgment  with  which  they  are  used.  In  the 
life  in  which  you  are  acting  you  will  find  occasional  necessity  for  the  use  of 
stimulants.  They  are  serviceable  only  when  the  system  is  prostrated  by  disease 
and  exposure. 
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“A  kind-hearted  friend  has  just  requested  me  to  say  that  if  there  are  any 
of  this  expedition  without  Bibles,  he  will  be  happy  now  to  furnish  them.  It 
does  not  become  me,  perhaps,  to  speak  of  a  subject  so  grave  and  serious,  yet 
I  can  say  that  this,  the  Book  of  Books,  is  the  best  companion  you  can  take 
with  you ;  it  is  a  never  failing  reliance.  The  general  prayer,  is,  and  will  be, 
that  no  evil  befall  you.  nor  any  plague  come  nigh  thee.  Come  back  enriched, 
and  make  your  riches  a  blessing  to  the  destitute  at  home.  Let  your  friends 
have  no  other  cause  of  grief,  other  than  at  parting.  Your  incoming  will  be 
a  day  of  bright  and  thrilling  joy.  The  tear  that  stands  still  in  the  eye,  will  be 
replaced  with  diamonds.  The  red  autumn  of  present  sadness  will  pass  away 
and  in  due  season  the  glorious  summer  will  succeed  in  bringing  its  golden 
harvest.” 

To  gain  some  idea  of  the  vast  number  of  men  who  went  West  during 
the  gold  excitement  days  in  California,  we  simply  give  the  number  who  crossed 
the  river  at  St.  Joseph  and  other  places  from  April  i  to  June  15,  1849 — two 
months  and  a  half.  The  number  of  wagons  crossing  at  that  ferry  port  was 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eight,  and  the  number  of  men  averaged  four 
to  the  wagon,  or  about  six  thousand  men.  At  Duncan’s  Ferry,  four  miles 
above  St.  Joseph,  six  hundred  and  eighty -five  wagons  crossed;  at  Bontown, 
Savannah  and  other  nearby  ferries  as  far  up  as  Council  Bluffs,  there  were 
two  thousand  wagons  more,  making  a  total  of  four  thousand  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three  wagons.  Ten  thousand  persons  had  crossed  at  Independence, 
making  a  grand  total  of  twenty-seven  thousand.  There  were  about  eight 
mules  or  oxen  to  each  wagon,  making  the  total  number  thirty-seven  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  and  forty-four  mules  and  oxen. 

.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  one  in  ten  made  a  fortune  by  going  out  over  the 
continent  on  this  mining  expedition. 
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JAMES  BYRON  ROBINSON. 

Fealty  to  facts  in  the  analyzation  of  the  character  of  a  citizen  of  the  type 
of  James  Byron  Robinson,  the  well  known  president  of  the  Nodaway  Valley 
Bank,  one  of  the  leaders  in  financial  circles  of  this  county,  is  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  to  make  a  biographical  sketch  interesting  to  those  who  have  at  heart 
the  good  name  of  the  community,  because  it  is  the  Honorable  reputation  of  the 
man  of  standing  and  affairs,  more  than  of  any  other  consideration  that  gives 
character  and  stability  to  the  body  politic  and  makes  the  true  glory  of  a  city 
or  state  revered  at  home  and  respected  abroad.  In  the  broad  light  which 
things  of  report  ever  invite,  the  name  of  Robinson  stands  secure  in  Nodaway 
county,  for  the  character  of  each  member  of  this  old  and  well  established 
family  has  been  exemplary  ;  and  though  of  modest  demeanor,  with  no  ambi¬ 
tion  to  distinguish  himself  in  public  position  or  as  a  leader  of  men,  the  career 
of  Mr.  Robinson  has  been  signally  honorable  and  it  may  be  studied  with  profit 
by  the  youth  entering  upon  his  life  work,  for  he  has  attempted  to  bear  aloft 
the  worthy  principles  and  precepts  set  by  his  father,  long  one  of  the  prominent 
and  influential  men  of  this  locality. 

James  B.  Robinson  was  born  in  Maryville,  Missouri,  November  24,  1864, 
the  son  of  Theodore  L.  and  Rebecca  J.  (Ray)  Robinson.  Owing  to  the 
prominence  of  the  father  in  Nodaway  county  for  a  period  of  over  fifty  years, 
his  life  record  will  be  given  in  detail  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Theodore  L.  Robinson  was  born  in  Callaway  county,  Missouri,  Febru¬ 
ary  8.  1833.  the  son  of  Daniel  and  Martha  Robinson.  He  was  born  of  poor 
parents  and  nis  mother  died  when  he  was  between  three  and  four  years  old 
and  soon  afterwards  his  father  placed  him  and  his  two  little  brothers  with 
their  grandmother  and  went  to  Texas,  never  returning  to  Missouri.  His 
father  re-married  in  Texas  and  by  this  marriage  had  three  children.  He 
died  there,  and  Theodore,  then  hardly  more  than  a  boy,  learning  of  the  desti¬ 
tute  circumstances  of  his  stepmother  and  her  children,  drove  from  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  to  Houston,  Texas,  with  a  team  and  brought  them  back  to 
Missouri  and  cared  for  them  as  long  as  he  could.  When  eleven  years  old 
Theodore  L.  Robinson  came  with  his  grandfather's  family  to  Buchanan 
county,  locating  near  St.  Joseph,  where  the  grandfather  pre-empted  land; 
but  owing  to  sickness  and  being  unable  to  do  farm  work,  young  Theodore, 
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when  twelve  years  old,  went  to  St.  Joseph  and  secured  work  in  the  old  Madi 
son  House,  at  that  time  one  of  the  leading  hotels  of  that  city.  Later  he  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  with  John  Curd,  a  pioneer  and  a  prominent  merchant,  for 
whom  he  worked  for  five  years?  at  a  salary  of  sixty  dollars  per  year,  about 
enough  to  clothe  him.  During  that  time  he  attended  school  only  six  months. 
In  the  spring  of  1849  be-  bke  many  other  youths  of  this  part  of  the  country, 
started  for  the  gold  fields  of  California,  Mr.  Curd  having  equipped  him  with 
a  small  lot  of  cheap  goods  and  a  team.  He  “spliced"  teams  with  another 
young  man  and  they  drove  oxen  across  the  plains.  After  many  hardships 
he  reached  the  coast,  got  very  little  for  his  goods,  but  he  was  fairly  successful 
in  mining  and  remained  there  until  1855,  when  he  returned  to  St.  Joseph,  in¬ 
tending  to  go  back  to  the  gold  fields;  but  finding  that  his  father  and  elder 
brother  had  died  in  Texas,  his  younger  brother  having  died  in  1844,  he  in¬ 
vested  the  little  money  he  had  in  a  two-horse  team  which  he  drove  from  St. 
Joseph  to  Houston,  Texas,  and  brought  the  family  to  St.  Joseph,  where,  after 
trying  for  more  than  a  year  to  support  them,  he  found  he  could  not  do  so  on 
a  salary.  Mr.  Curd  furnished  a  stock  of  goods  and  located  him  in  Mary¬ 
ville  in  1857  from  which  time  until  his  death.  May  28,  1894,  he  was  contin¬ 
uously  in  business  here,  being  actively  engaged  for  a  greater  number  of  con¬ 
secutive  years  than  any  other  man  in  Nodaway  county.  In  1873  he  became 
connected  with  the  Nodaway  Valley  Bank  and  for  several  years  he  was  in 
partnership  with  the  late  James  B.  Prather  in  this  bank,  Mr.  Robinson,  how¬ 
ever,  always  having  charge  of  it.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Prather,  he  took 
his  son,  James  B.  Robinson,  who  had  been  in  the  bank  as  bookkeeper  and  as¬ 
sistant  cashier,  into  partnership  with  him.  During  his  last  sickness,  and  on 
April  7,  1894,  the  bank  was  incorporated,  and  has  been  ably  managed  by  the 
son,  James  B.  Robinson,  to  the  present  time.  In  fact,  before  his  death,  with 
that  perception  and  clearness  characteristic  of  the  man,  he  made  final  dispo¬ 
sition  of  his  vast  business  affairs  and  very  large  estate,  with  a  precision,  care- 
'  fulness  and  foresight  that  corroborates  the  estimate  always  placed  on  him  by 
the  community  as  a  far-seeing  and  eminently  safe  and  successful  business 
man.  No  man  had  in  larger  measure  the  confidence  of  the  community.  He 
was  always  plain,  candid,  wide-awake,  unassuming  and  attended  to  his  duties 
assiduously.  Self-possessed,  even-tempered,  no  one,  whatever  the  provoca¬ 
tion  or  aggravation,  ever  saw  him  in  a  passion.  Notwithstanding  his  great 
wealth,  and  his  very  busy  career,  he  always  had  time  to  grant  a  consultation 
or  to  give  advice  to  even  the  humblest  citizen,  if  advice  was  sought,  and  when 
that  was  sought  and  heeded,  the  party,  almost  invariably,  if  not  entirely  so. 
profited  thereby.  So  that  while  successfully  managing  his  own  large  busi¬ 
ness  interests,  he  was  a  great  help  to  many  others.  He  was  truly  the  architect 
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of  his  own  fortune,  having  commenced  life  without  means  and  achieving  his 
success  by  overcoming  obstacles  to  which  less  determined  and  less  clear¬ 
sighted  men  would  have  yielded. 

As  a  citizen  Theodore  L.  Robinson  always  manifested  a  great  interest  in 
all  that  had  a  tendency  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  county.  In  educa¬ 
tional  affairs  he  was  especially  prominent.  He  was  a  member  of  the  public 
school  board  and  its  treasurer  for  twenty  years  consecutively,  and  to  no  one 
man  does  the  city  of  Maryville  owe  more  for  the  high  standard  which  her 
public  schools  has  reached.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  engage  in  the  Mary¬ 
ville  Seminary  enterprise,  though  that  was  technically  under  the  control  of 
another  church  than  his  own,  and  he  always  stood  by  it.  He  would  have 
been  successful  in  any  line  of  human  effort.  He  had  that  energy,  application, 
self-reliance  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  details  which  insure  success.  He 
acted  largely  on  the  idea  that  if  care  he  taken  of  the  little  things,  larger 
affairs  will,  to  quite  an  extent,  take  care  of  themselves.  His  life  affords 
many  lessons  of  great  value  to  young  men  especially.  A  large  volume  could 
be  written  on  the  generous  side  of  his  nature  and  disposition  and  added  to  his 
great  worth  as  an  active  business  man  and  an  honorable,  useful  citizen.  No 
true  history  of  the  growth  and  development  of  Maryville  or  of  Nodaway 
county  would  leave  out  as  a  potent  individual  factor  the  name  of  Theodore  L. 
Robinson.  He  left  an  estate  valued  at  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  besides 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars  life  insurance.  All  this  he  made  unaided,  starting 
with  nothing,  and  he  made  it,  too,  in  an  honest  manner,  as  all  those  who  know 
him  best  will  attest,  his  relations  with  his  fellow-men  always  being  straight¬ 
forward.  His  home,  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  imposing  in  the  city, 
has  always  been  a  place  of  hospitality  and  good  cheer.  Shortly  before  his 
death  he  became  a  member  of  the  Christian  church,  hut  from  his  youth  up  he 
had  been  a  man  of  exemplary  character,  against  whom  no  word  of  reproach 
could  have  been  uttered. 

On  October  9,  1859,  Mr.  Robinson  married  Rebecca  J.  Ray,  who  sur¬ 
vives,  living  at  the  old  home  in  Maryville,  where  she  is  greatly  admired  by  a 
wide  circle  of  friends  for  her  beautiful  Christian  attributes.  She  was  born  in 
Bardstown.  Kentucky,  November  26,  1837,  the  daughter  of  James  and  Sallie 
(Hungate)  Ray,  each  from  excellent  old  Southern  families,  the  father  having 
been  born  in  Virginia  in  1792,  the  mother  being  the  daughter  of  John  and 
Molly  (Coffman)  Hungate.  John  was  the  son  of  Charles  and  Molly  Hun¬ 
gate,  and  Charles  was  the  son  of  William  and  Nancy  Hungate.  William 
Hungate  was  born  in  Virginia  in  January,  1725,  and  he  nearly  rounded  out 
the  century  mark,  dying  in  the  community  where  he  was  born,  in  February. 
1822.  He  was  an  ensign  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  serving  in  a  most  gal- 
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lant  manner  throughout  the  struggle.  He  was  on  the  commission  which  was 
signed  by  the  committee  of  safety  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  October  22, 

1 775-  The  Hungate  family  can  be  traced  back  to  the  fourteenth  century. 
Sir  Philip  Hungate  was  made  lord  of  Saxton  and  Sherburn  by  Charles  I,  of 
England.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Robert  Hungate  founded  and  en¬ 
dowed  two  hospitals  and  a  school  at  Sherburn.  His  father,  Sir  William 
Hungate,  was  a  member  of  Privy  Councillors  of  Queen  Mary.  William  A. 
Hungate  was  an  admiral  in  the  British  navy  in  1836. 

James  Ray  and  wife  came  to  Missouri  in  the  early  forties,  making  the 
trip  by  water,  coming  on  a  boat  from  Louisville. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  L.  Robinson  five  children  were  born,  three 
of  whom  are  living  at  this  writing,  James  B.,  Fred  P.  and  Jennie  I.  The 
last  named  is  a  member  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
she  is  a  trustee  of  Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

James  B.  Robinson  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Maryville,  and  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  took  up  banking,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father 
by  becoming  a  clerk  in  the  Nodaway  Valley  Bank,  and  by  close  application 
and  merit  gradually  worked  his  way  up  to  cashier.  In  1892  he  became  a  part¬ 
ner  in  this  institution,  and  at  the  re-organization  of  the  bank  and  the  death 
of  the  elder  Robinson  he  became  president,  in  1894,  and  he  has  very  ably 
discharged  the  duties  of  this  responsible  position  ever  since,  maintaining  the 
solid  and  conservative  policy  of  the  bank  and  greatly  increasing  its  prestige, 
its  patrons  having  constantly  increased  in  numbers  from  year  to  year.  He 
has  inherited  much  of  the  sound  business  acumen  and  rare  discernment  of  his 
father.  Politically  he  is  a  Democrat,  a  member  of  the  Christian  church  and  of 
the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

James  B.  Robinson  was  married  in  October,  1894,  to  Maggie  Garrison, 
a  lady  of  culture  and  refinement,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  I.  B.  and  Sarah  Gar¬ 
rison,  an  influential  family  of  Worth  county,  Missouri.  This  union  has  been 
graced  by  the  birth  of  three  children,  Theodore  G.,  James  B.,  Jr.,  and  Chilton 
K.,  all  attending  school  in  Maryville. 

Mr.  Robinson  is  a  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  sire,  and  he  is  a  public-spirited, 
genial  and  industrious  gentleman,  unassuming  and  well  liked  by  all  classes 
for  his  integrity  and  simplicity. 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  DUNCAN. 

The  biographer,  in  writing  of  the  representative  citizens  of  Nodaway 
county,  Missouri,  has  found  no  subject  more  worthy  of  representation  in  a 
work  of  the  province  of  the  one  at  hand  than  Prof.  Benjamin  Franklin  Dun- 
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can,  who  is  widely  known  as  a  man  of  high  attainments  and  practical  ability 
and  as  one  who  has  achieved  success  in  his  profession  principally  because  he 
has  earnestly  worked  for  it.  His  prestige  in  the  educational  circles  of  this 
locality  stands  in  evidence  of  his  ability  and  likewise  stands  as  a  voucher  for 
intrinsic  worth  of  character.  He  has  used  his  intellect  to  the  best  purpose, 
has  directed  his  energies  in  legitimate  channels,  and  his  career  has  been  based 
upon  the  wise  assumption  that  nothing  save  industry,  perseverance,  sturdy 
integrity  and  fidelity  to  duty  will  lead  to  success.  The  profession  of  teaching, 
which  the  subject  has  made  his  principal  life  work,  offers  no  opportunities 
to  the  slothful.  It  is  an  arduous,  exacting,  discouraging  profession  to  one 
who  is  unwilling  to  subordinate  other  interests  to  its  demands,  but  to  the  true 
and  earnest  devotee  it  offers  a  sphere  of  action  whose  attractions  are  equal 
to  any  and  whose  rewards  are  unstinted.  That  the  subject  possesses  the 
qualities  enumerated  is  undoubted,  owing  to  the  success  he  has  achieved  and 
the  high  regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  all  who  know  him. 

Benjamin  F.  Duncan  was  born  in  Shelby  county,  Kentucky,  on  April 
29,  1842,  and  is  a  son  of  Daniel  Boone  and  Eleanor  (Cook)  Duncan.  His 
paternal  grandparents  were  William  and  Martha  (Jennings)  Duncan,  of 
Garrard  county,  Kentucky,  where  the  former  was  a  successful  farmer.  His 
wife  was  a  daughter  of  Gen.  William  Jennings,  a  prominent  officer  in  the 
American  army  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Daniel  Boone  Duncan 
was  born  in  Garrard  county,  Kentucky,  on  November  5,  1806,  was  reared 
on  a  farm,  and  after  the  completion  of  his  common  school  education,  he  read 
law  with  Judge  Lusk,  at  Lancaster,  Kentucky.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  rapidly  gained  not  only  a  large  legal  practice,  but  a  wide  recognition 
of  his  ability  as  a  successful  trial  lawyer  and  jurist.  He  served  as  surveyor 
of  Shelby  county,  Kentucky,  and  also  gave  efficient  service  as  judge  of  the 
probate  court  of  that  county.  In  October,  1832,  he  married  Eleanor  Cook,  a 
daughter  of  Rev.  Abram  and  Sarah  Cook,  natives  of  Virginia.  To  this 
union  were  born  nine  children,  six  of  whom  are  living.  The  subject’s  parents 
are  both  deceased,  the  father  dying  in  1883  and  the  mother  in  1892.  They 
were  Baptists  in  their  religious  faith. 

Benjamin  F.  Duncan  was  reared  on  a  farm  and  received  his  elementary 
education  in  the  public  schools.  Having  determined  upon  a  pedagogical  career, 
he  pursued  his  studies  in  Jewel  College,  in  Missouri,  and  Georgetown  College, 
Kentucky.  On  the  completion  of  his  education,  he  became  principal  of  an 
academv  at  Campbellsburg.  Kentucky,  retaining  this  position  three  years. 
He  then  became  president  of  Concord  College,  at  New  Liberty,  Owen  county. 
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Kentucky,  a  position  which  he  had  declined  three  times  previously  because 
of  a  predilection  for  the  lego l  profession  But  his  ability  as  an  instructor 
was  so  plainly  indicated  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  relinquish  this  work 
and  he  remained  at  the  head  of  Concord  College  three  years.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  Professor  Duncan  purchased  the  seminary  at  Eminence,  Kentucky, 
and  during  the  following  six  years  he  remained  at  the  head  of  this  institu¬ 
tion.  In  1879  he  came  to  Missouri  and  during  the  following  three  years 
he  was  superintendent  of  schools  of  Richmond,  this  state.  Then  for  four 
years  he  was  principal  of  the  Maryville  high  school  and  during  the  following 
eight  years  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Maryville  schools.  His  educational 
and  executive  abilities  were  generally  recognized,  and  he  was  elected  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  giving  such  eminent  satisfaction  in  this  position 
that  he  was  re-elected,  serving  two  full  terms.  On  the  completion  of  his 
official  term,  he  accepted  the  chair  of  Latin  and  economics  in  the  Fifth  Dis¬ 
trict  Normal  School,  at  Maryville,  filling  the  position  satisfactorily  for  three 
years. 

On  November  14,  1867.  Professor  Duncan  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Sallie  E.  Buchanan,  the  daughter  of  Prof.  J.  M.  and  America  (Greathouse) 
Buchanan,  natives  of  Kentucky.  To  this  union  have  been  born  four  chil¬ 
dren,  namely:  James  B.,  of  Kansas  City.  Missouri;  Blanche,  wife  of  S.  V. 
Dooly,  of  Parkville,  this  state:  John  M.  and  Eva  M.,  of  Maryville.  Relig¬ 
iously,  Professor  Duncan  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church,  to  which  he 
renders  an  earnest  and  generous  support.  Professor  Duncan  is  a  man  of 
broad  mind  and  large-hearted  sympathy  and  enjoyed  remarkable  success  as 
an  instructor,  not  a  little  of  his  success  being  due  to  the  fact  that  he  always 
kept  in  close  touch  with  the  students  under  his  charge,  showing  his  friendly 
and  personal  interest  in  their  welfare  at  all  times,  thus  winning  not  only  their 
esteem,  but  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  community  at  large.  He  is 
popular  in  the  city,  where  he  has  resided  for  so  manv  years  and  enjoys  a  large 
circle  of  warm  personal  friends,  who  esteem  him  for  his  genuine  worth. 


JUDGE  WILLIAM  H.  CHAMBERS. 

It  must  be  true  that  an  honest,  faithful,  capable  life,  considered  even  in 
its  temporal  relations,  is  not  lived  in  vain:  that  its  influence  is  not  as  transient 
and  evanescent  as  mere  physical  vitality,  but  that  the  progress  of  mankind. 
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in  all  that  is  virtuous  and  ennobling,  is  accelerated  bv  it;  that  although  the 
life  of  one  man  may  be  a  small  factor  in  the  aggregate  history  of  the  race, 
yet  if  well  spent,  its  after  influence  is  perceptible  and  continues  to  endure  for 
the  good  of  mankind. 

Among  the  well-known  citizens  of  Nodaway  county  whose  work  will 
long  exert  an  ameliorating  influence  upon  his  locality  is  Judge  William  H, 
Chambers,  of  Union  township,  for  his  career  is  that  of  a  man  who,  while 
advancing  his  own  interests,  has  been  vigilant  of  the  progress  of  others.  He 
was  born  in  Coles  county,  Illinois,  May  30,  1849.  He  was  reared  in  Fulton 
county,  that  state.  He  is  the  son  of  John  A.  and  Elizabeth  Ann  (Ellis) 
Chambers,  the  father  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  the  mother  of  Indiana.  John 
A.  Chambers  devoted  his  life  to  farming,  dying  in  Fulton  county,  Illinois,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-two  years.  He  served  in  the  Civil  war  in  Company  A,  One 
Hundred  and  Third  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  the  hardships 
of  the  service  made  such  inroads  on  his  health  that  his  death  was  finally  due 
to  that  cause.  He  ranked  as  third  corporal.  His  wife  died  when  William 
H.,  of  this  review,  was  seven  years  old,  and  he  married  Matilda  Ellis,  sister 
of  his  first  wife. 

At  the  time  of  his  father’s  death  William  H.  Chambers  was  twenty- 
three  years  old.  He  was  put  to  work  on  the  home  place  when  a  mere  lad  and 
assisted  in  the  care  of  the  crops,  consequently  his  early  schooling  was  inter¬ 
rupted.  He  remained  with  his  step-mother  one  year  after  his  father's  death, 
or  until  his  marriage,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  to  Frocine  James,  of  Fulton 
county,  Illinois,  a  neighbor  girl  and  a  schoolmate,  she  being  eighteen  years 
old  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  They  began  their  married  life  on  a  farm 
which  they  leased,  continuing  to  rent  for  some  time.  Mr.  Chambers  owned 
a  team,  wagon  and  harness,  being  in  debt  thirty-five  dollars,  but  he  went  to 
work  with  a  will  and  during  the  three  years  that  he  rented  land  in  Fulton 
county  he  was  very  successful.  He  then  came  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri, 
in  1876,  arriving  at  his  future  home  on  December  4th.  He  had  invaded  the 
West  prior  to  this,  visiting  Nebraska  and  upon  his  return  came  through  Nod¬ 
away  county,  Missouri,  and,  being  impressed  very  favorably  with  the  coun¬ 
try,  finally  decided  to  make  it  his  home.  He  bought  eighty  acres  of  land 
on  White  Cloud  creek,  six  miles  northwest  of  Pickering,  forty-five  acres 
of  which  were  in  cultivation,  and  thirty  acres  in  wild  prairie;  a  small  house 
was  on  the  place,  but  no  barn  and  little  other  improvements.  He  paid 
seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  place,  going  in  debt  for  about 
half  of  it;  he  had  a  sale  before  leaving  Illinois  and  realized  about  eight  hun- 
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dred  dollars  from  it;  but  being  a  hard  worker  and  raising  good  crops,  he 
soon  had  the  place  paid  for  and  had  it  well  improved,  built  an  attractive 
and  comfortable  dwelling  and  excellent  outbuildings,  his  house  in  1886  and 
his  barn  in  1887.  He  has  managed  his  place  well  and  has  added  eighty  acres 
to  his  original  purchase,  paying  twenty-two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the 
same.  This  has  been  kept  in  native  sod  covered  with  blue  grass  and  is  used 
as  a  pasture.  On  this  land  Mr.  Chambers,  in  1907,  built  a  stock  barn,  fifty- 
two  by  sixty-two  feet,  a  shed-like  protection  for  his  cattle  and  hogs,  and  he 
feeds  from  one  to  three  carloads  of  cattle  at  a  time.  He  has  also  long  been 
an  extensive  feeder  of  hogs,  no  small  part  of  his  income  being  derived  from  his 
livestock.  His  place  is  well  improved  in  every  respect,  and  shows  that  a 
gentleman  of  refined  tastes  and  good  judgment  has  its  management  in  hand. 

Judge  Chambers  has  long  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his 
township  and  county,  and  because  of  his  public  spirit  and  his  ability  he  has 
been  entrusted  with  positions  of  public  importance,  having  served  on  the 
township  board  and  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  also  on  the  school  board  ever 
since  he  came  to  the  township,  with  the  exception  of  two  years.  In  1906 
he  was  elected  county  judge  for  a  period  of  two  years,  on  the  Republican 
ticket,  and  he  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  judges  the  county  has  ever  had, 
looking  carefully  after  the  county’s  interests  just  as  if  they  were  his  own, 
possessing  an  excellent  judicial  mind  and  well  qualified  by  nature  for  such  a 
position.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church. 

The  Judge's  family  comprise  the  following  children:  Perry,  who  is 
connected  with  the  drug  store  at  Hopkins;  Harry  is  a  barber  at  Loveland, 
Colorado ;  Loren  is  at  home  and  assisting  with  the  work  on  the  farm ;  Irvin 
is  also  at  home;  Sylvia  married  Mack  Ulmer,  a  farmer  in  Pettis  county,  Mis¬ 
souri  ;  Della  married  George  Ulmer,  a  farmer  in  Llopkins  township. 


JUDGE  HUGH  H.  McCLURG. 

The  following  is  the  sketch  of  a  plain,  honest  man  of  affairs,  who  by 
correct  methods  and  a  strict  regard  for  the  interests  of  others  has  made  his 
influence  felt  in  Nodaway  county.  His  life  presents  much  that  is  interesting 
and  valuable  and  may  be  studied  with  profit  by  the  young,  whose  careers 
are  yet  to  be  achieved.  He  is  one  of  those  whose  integrity  and  strength  of 
character  must  force  them  into  an  admirable  notorietv,  which  their  modesty 
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never  seeks,  who  command  the  respect  of  their  contemporaries  and  their 
posterity  and  leave  the  impress  of  their  individuality  deeply  stamped  upon 
the  community. 

Judge  Hugh  H.  McClurg,  residing  in  Union  township,  was  born  in  Mor¬ 
gan  county,  Illinois,  March  24,  1859.  His  father  was  Thomas  L.  McClurg, 
who  died  in  November,  1909,  who  lived  on  the  old  home  farm,  which  he 
settled  in  1868;  his  widow  is  still  living  in  Maryville,  at  No.  204  South  Wal¬ 
nut  street.  Hugh  H.  McClurg  remained  at  home  with  his  parents  until  of 
age.  On  March  16,  1872,  when  twenty-three  years  old,  he  married  Ida  E. 
Rickard,  daughter  of  Ezra  and  Mary  (Colvin)  Rickard,  who  lived  just 
south  of  Pickering  and  who  came  to  this  county  from  Indiana.  Ida  E.  was 
born  in  Indiana,  and  had  lived  near  Elmo.  Mrs.  Rickard  came  to 
this  county  when  a  girl.  Both  she  and  her  husband  are  now  deceased  and  are 
buried  in  the  same  grave.  Miss  Rickard  was  eighteen  when  she  married. 
Mr.  McClurg  began  life  for  himself  by  renting  land  on  Honey  creek  in  Jack- 
son  township,  renting  for  three  years,  then  hired  out  for  a  year,  then  rented 
land  again,  preferring  this  line  of  endeavor  to  that  of  school  teaching,  which 
he  had  followed  from  the  age  of  nineteen  to  twenty-three  in  Nodaway  coun¬ 
ty,  during  which  time  he  took  an  active  part  in  all  teachers'  associations.  It 
fell  to  his  lot  to  teach  some  pretty  bad  schools,  but  he  made  warm  friends 
in  each  neighborhood  and  was  successful.  He  continued  to  rent  until  com¬ 
ing  to  his  present  farm  in  the  spring  of  1892.  He  started  with  ninety  acres 
at  twenty  dollars  per  acre,  going  in  debt,  but  he  had  teams  and  proper  farm¬ 
ing  implements  and  soon  made  headway.  The  place  had  but  a  hull  of  a 
house,  no  fence  or  well.  He  has  put  at  least  two  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
improvements  on  the  place,  and  has  since  added  forty  acres  at  sixty  dollars 
per  acre,  which  he  has  made  from  the  place  by  hard  work  and  good  manage¬ 
ment.  Besides  general  crops,  he  raises  large  numbers  of  mules  and  hogs.  Of 
the  ninety  acres,  about  forty-five  is  bottom  land  on  the  One  Hundred  and 
Two  river,  where  all  of  the  forty-acre  tract  lies. 

Judge  McClurg  has  long  been  interested  in  local  affairs,  and  in  1905 
he  was  made  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  No.  1  drainage  district  of  One 
Hundred  and  Two  river;  he  is  also  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  board  of 
supervisors.  This  district  runs  from  the  Carr  bridge,  six  miles  south  of 
Maryville,  to  the  Iowa  line,  and  about  thirty  thousand  dollars  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  in  strengthening  and  making  new  channels.  In  1906  he  was  elected 
judge  of  the  county  court,  his  election  being  based  on  the  liquor  question, 
and,  although  a  Democrat,  he  was  supported  by  Republicans.  He  was  elected 
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presiding  judge  with  Judges  J.  H.  Campbell  and  W.  H.  Chambers.  He  has 
ever  stood  unswervingly  for  better  conditions,  and  he  has  done  much  to  bring 
about  a  more  desirable  state  of  affairs  in  every  respect.  He  has  been  active 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Democratic  party  for  years  and  his  influence  in  the  same 
is  generally  recognized.  He  was  at  one  time  a  delegate  to  the  “Peace  Con¬ 
ference,”  at  Kansas  City. 

Judge  McClurg  is  a  trustee  and  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  at  Pickering.  He  was  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  and  a 
worker  in  the  same  for  many  years.  Fraternally,  he  belongs  to  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  being  past  noble  grand,  and  he  once  served 
as  district  deputy. 

The  following  children  have  been  born  to  Judge  McClurg  and  wife: 
Charles  E.,  who  formerly  taught  school  in  this  county,  is  now  living  in  the 
state  of  Washington;  Myrtle  E. ;  Carrie  A.,  a  Nodaway  county  teacher,  is 
now  a  student  in  the  Normal  at  Maryville;  Elmer  L.  is  in  British  Columbia; 
Thomas  O..  Ethel  and  Harold,  at  home. 


GLENN  BEAL  ROSEBERRY. 

The  march  of  improvement  is  accelerated  day  by  day,  and  each  succes¬ 
sive  moment  seems  to  demand  of  men  a  broader  intelligence  and  a  greater 
discernment  than  did  the  preceding,  showing  that  successful  men  must  be  live 
men  in  this  age,  bristling  with  activity.  The  purpose  of  biography  is  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  records  of  such  individuals  for  the  edification  of  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions ;  thus  the  lessons  of  biography  may  be  far-reaching  to  an  extent  not 
superficially  evident.  A  man’s  reputation  is  the  property  of  the  world,  for  the 
laws  of  nature  have  forbidden  isolation.  Every  human  being  either  submits 
to  the  controlling  influence  of  others  or  wields  an  influence  which  toucnes, 
controls,  guides  or  misdirects  others.  If  he  be  honest  and  successful  in  his 
chosen  field  of  endeavor,  investigation  will  brighten  his  fame  and  light  the 
way  along  which  others  may  follow  with  like  success.  Consecpiently  it  is  not 
improbable  that  a  critical  study  of  the  life  record  of  Glenn  Beal  Roseberry, 
superintendent  of  the  Maryville  Water  Company,  attorney-at-law  and  capi¬ 
talist,  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  youth  whose  destinies  for  the  future  are  to  be 
determined,  for  his  career  has  been  one  of  usefulness  and  honor  and  has 
gained  for  him  well-merited  success  while  yet  young  in  years. 
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Mr.  Roseberry  is  a  native  of  this  city,  having  been  born  on  July  14,  1874, 
the  son  of  Mathew  G.  and  Phoebe  E.  (Beal)  Roseberry,  the  father  a  native 
of  Columbus,  Adams  county,  Illinois.  He  came  to  Missouri  in  1858  when 
a  young  man.  He  studied  law  while  a  young  man  at  Quincy,  Illinois,  and 
devoted  his  principal  life-work  to  this  profession.  His  death  occurred  on 
November  19,  1888.  his  widow  surviving  until  October  4,  1890.  For  several 
years  Mathew  G.  Roseberry  was  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  and  later 
took  Albert  Morehouse,  former  governor  of  Missouri,  in  as  a  partner,  the 
firm  being  known  as  Roseberry  &  Morehouse,  and  they  did  an  extensive  busi¬ 
ness — laid  out  two  additions  to  the  city,  one  known  as  the  Roseberry  addition 
in  the  southwest  part  of  the  city.  During  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  was  active 
in  the  loan  business  with  Lafe  Dawson,  as  attorney.  He  owned  valuable  prop¬ 
erty  and  built  a  block  himself. 

Glenn  Beal  Roseberry  was  fourteen  years  old  when  his  father  died. 
He  decided  on  law  as  his  vocation  and  began  the  study  of  the  same  early 
in  life,  taking  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  in  the  University  of  Michigan, 
graduating  with  the  class  of  1895.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  state 
of  Michigan  in  superior  and  supreme  courts,  and  in  the  circuit  court  at 
Maryville.  He  returned  to  Nodaway  county  and  opened  an  office,  forming  a 
partnership  sometime  afterwards  with  Arthur  Miller  and  for  five  years  was 
engaged  in  active  practice.  The  close  application  to  office  work  made  heavy 
drains  on  his  health  and  demanded  that  he  leave  his  desk  for  a  less  confining 
occupation,  consequently  he  bought  the  Roseberry  block,  built  by  the  Smith 
Brothers,  and  from  1899  to  1905,  in  partnership  with  John  Airey,  conducted 
a  grocery  business.  He  then  became  business  manager  of  the  Republican  for 
one  year,  during  which  time  he  placed  the  paper  on  a  paying  basis  and  started 
it  out  auspiciously,  infusing  new  life  into  every  department.  He  also  erected 
several  residences,  including  his  own  house  on  East  Seventh  street  in  one 
of  the  best  residental  districts  of  the  city.  He  is  at  present  superintendent 
and  manager  of  the  city  water-works,  which  he  has  placed  under  an  excellent 
system.  He  has  kept  clear  of  politics,  is  a  Republican,  but  prefers  to  devote 
his  attention  to  business  rather  than  office-seeking. 

Mr.  Roseberry  was  married  on  October  2,  1895,  to  Laura  A.  Frank,  a 
lady  of  culture  and  refinement,  the  representative  of  an  excellent  Maryville 
family.  Her  death  occurred  on  December  31,  1899.  This  union  was  with¬ 
out  issue.  On  July  14.  1901,  Mr.  Roseberry  married  Eva  P.  Frank,  niece  of 
his  first  wife,  and  the  daughter  of  W.  C.  Frank,  a  well-known  local  citizen. 
Mrs.  Roseberry  is  a  woman  of  education  and  social  prestige  and  numbers 
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her  friends,  as  does  her  husband,  only  by  the  limit  of  her  acquaintance. 
This  union  has  been  graced  by  the  birth  of  one  daughter,  Esther  Ardelia, 
three  years  of  age  at  this  writing. 

Mr.  Roseberry  is  active  in  the  Christian  church,  which  his  father  had 
been  influential  in  building.  It  was  but  a  small  struggling  congregation,  with 
preaching  about  twice  each  month,  but  Mr.  Roseberry  gave  liberally  of  his 
time  and  means  and  it  began  to  thrive  and  is  doing  an  important  work  in 
this  community.  Glenn  B.  Roseberry  has  been  interested  in  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  church  since  he  was  eleven  years  old. 

Personally,  Mr.  Roseberry  is  a  man  of  pleasing  address,  possessing  the 
optimism  and  wholesome  enthusiasm  of  youth,  and  such  amiable  character¬ 
istics  as  to  render  him  popular  with  all  classes  of  citizens,  his  habits  being 
exemplary  and  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Maryville  and  Nodaway  county 
deeply  grounded,  a  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  sire,  ever  seeking  to  bear  aloft 
the  high  standard  of  living  set  by  his  honored  father. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  TOTTERDALE. 

Among  the  influential  and  substantial  men  of  a  past  generation  who  were 
prominently  concerned  in  ushering  in  new  areas  of  industrial  activity  in  Nod¬ 
away  county  and  who  figured  conspicuously  in  the  affairs  of  the  county  in 
general,  ranking  among  its  best  citizens,  and  who  will  long  be  remembered 
for  the  many  good  deeds  and  acts  of  kindness  he  did,  was  the  late  William 
Henry  Totterdale,  he  having  been  a  potent  factor  in  the  business,  political, 
civil  and  moral  advancement  of  this  locality  through  a  long  course  of  years. 
His  extensive  interests  placed  him  among  the  leaders  in  industrial  circles  in 
the  county,  and  he  achieved  that  success  which  is  the  logical  result  of  enter¬ 
prise,  systematic  effort,  resolute  purpose  and  straightforward  methods.  There 
are  no  other  qualities  absolutely  essential  to  development,  and  upon  the  ladder 
of  his  own  building  Mr.  Totterdale  climbed  to  prominence  and  prosperity, 
while  in  the  community  with  whose  interests  he  was  so  closely  and  conspicu¬ 
ously  identified  he  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  and  confidence  by  all  who 
knew  him,  since  his  integrity  and  honesty  of  purpose  were  questioned  by  none. 

Mr.  Totterdale  was  a  native  of  England,  born  in  Somersetshire,  May 
21,  1848.  When  ten  years  old  he  came  with  his  parents  to  America  and  set¬ 
tled  in  Columbia  county,  Wisconsin,  where  they  lived  six  years,  then  moved 
to  Waukesha,  the  same  state.  Here  young  Totterdale  learned  the  carpenter 
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trade  and  became  a  skilled  workman.  In  1867  he  came  to  Maryville,  where 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  active  business  career  began  about  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  when  he  and  George  Conrad  entered  into  a  partnership  as  con¬ 
tractors  and  builders.  Many  of  the  best  residences  and  business  blocks  in 
Maryville  were  erected  by  them,  among  which  might  be  mentioned  the  Ream 
hotel,  four  buildings  on  Fourth  street  facing  the  square,  for  A.  P.  Morehouse, 
John  B.  Cox,  George  Conrad  and  Brown  &  Montgomery,  respectively,  the 
building  now  occupied  by  H.  T.  Crane,  for  F.  D.  Snyder;  part  of  the  Robinson 
&  Prather  building;  the  four  store  rooms  occupied  by  the  Alderman  Dry 
Goods  Company,  and  the  grocery  department  of  the  Maryville  Mercantile 
Company,  for  M.  G.  Roseberry ;  the  Roseberry  building,  for  Smith  Brothers; 
the  Forsyth  Building,  occupied  by  Byers  &  Bidder,  for  R.  Iv.  Townsend;  the 
building  next  to  it,  occupied  by  F.  P.  Reuillard,  for  George  Worst;  the  build¬ 
ing  occupied  by  Airy  &  Simpson,  for  Jake  Schrader;  the  next  one  south,  for 
Elias  Pittman;  the  Union  bus  barn  for  James  B.  Prather.  Among  the  more 
pretentious  residences  erected  by  them  in  this  city,  were  those  of  Jack  Welch, 
W.  C.  Pierce  and  the  Drennan  home,  all  in  the  north  part  of  town,  and  the 
Vinsonhaler  and  Weaver  houses  in  the  south  part  of  the  city. 

In  later  years  they  retired  as  contractors  and  builders  and  established  a 
lumber  yard  on  North  Main  street,  which  they  conducted  with  signal  suc¬ 
cess  for  many  years,  enjoying  a  large  trade.  Finally  disposing  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  to  Curfman  Brothers,  they  retired  from  active  business  life  a  few  years 
prior  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Totterdale. 

Mr.  Totterdale  was  twice  married,  the  first  time  to  Susan  Blend,  May  18, 
1870;  she  was  also  of  English  birth,  and  came  with  her  parents  to  America. 
Her  death  occurred  in  1880.  On  June  17,  1885.  Mr.  Totterdale  was  married, 
at  Moberly,  Missouri,  to  Frances  Rebecca  Hess,  who,  with  two  daughters, 
Carrie  and  Anna  Belle,  survives. 

Mr.  Totterdale  always  took  more  or  less  interest  in  political  affairs  and 
in  the  general  welfare  of  Nodaway  county,  and  he  served  in  the  city  council 
from  the  second  ward  one  or  two  terms,  and  was  a  member  of  the  fire  com¬ 
pany  from  1879  to  1883.  Although  he  never  sought  political  preferment, 
always  preferring  the  quiet  life  of  an  humble  citizen,  his  abilities  were  recog¬ 
nized  by  political  leaders  and  he  was  often  importuned  to  run  for  office;  finally 
in  1905  he  accepted  the  nomination  for  mayor  of  the  city  of  Maryville  on  the 
Republican  ticket  and  was  triumphantly  elected,  making  for  the  city  one  of  the 
best  mayors  it  ever  had,  carefully  looking  after  every  public  interest  with  a 
fidelity  to  duty  that  always  characterized  his  daily  life,  and  giving  the  people 
a  straightforward,  clean  business  administration  the  like  of  which  will  not 
soon  be  repeated. 
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The  death  of  this  excellent  citizen  occurred  on  October  23,  1908,  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  whither  he  had  gone  a  few  days  previously  and  was  operated  on  for 
intestinal  trouble,  from  which  he  rallied,  but  peritonitis  set  in  and  he  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  it. 

Mr.  Totterdale  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church  from  early  youth, 
and  he  was  a  charter  member  of  Nodaway  Lodge,  No.  470,  Ancient  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  also  belonged  to  Maryville  Commandery,  Knights  Templar, 
and  was  a  Shriner  at  St.  Joseph.  Missouri;  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  In¬ 
dependent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks. 

No  person  who  passed  from  earthly  scenes  in  recent  years  in  Nodaway 
county  was  more  universally  respected  than  Mr.  Totterdale;  so  far  as  known, 
he  died  without  an  enemy.  This  is  remarkable  when  the  fact  is  taken  into 
consideration  that  he  was  actively  engaged  in  business  in  Maryville  for  a  per¬ 
iod  covering  more  than  thirty  years.  He  was  the  soul  of  honor  and  in  his 
dealings  with  his  fellow  men  he  was  always  ready  to  concede  any  point  of 
contention.  His  home  life  was  ideal,  and  although  much  of  his  time  of  even¬ 
ings  was  demanded  by  the  brethren  of  the  different  civic  societies  of  the  city, 
of  which  he  was  an  honored  and  popular  member,  yet  by  his  own  fireside  is 
where  his  happiest  hours  were  spent  and  where  his  simple,  commendable  and 
worthiest  virtues  shone  with  the  greatest  luster. 


JOHN  C.  CURFMAN. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  the  history  of  Nodaway  county, 
Missouri,  is  ex-County  Judge  John  C.  Curfman,  for  an  enumeration  of  local 
citizens  who  have  won  honor  and  public  recognition  for  themselves  and  at  the 
same  time  have  honored  the  community  in  wThich  they  live  would  be  incom¬ 
plete  without  reference  to  him  as  a  citizen,  political  advisor  and  business  man, 
now  living  retired  in  his  cozy  home  in  Maryville  after  a  long  and  eminently 
worthy  career. 

Mr.  Curfman  is  a  native  of  the  old  Keystone  state,  having  been  born 
in  Huntington  county,  Pennsylvania,  February  20,  1843,  the  son  of  Christian 
Curfman,  a  native  of  the  same  county  and  state,  where  the  Curfmans  had 
long  been  prominent.  Christian  Curfman,  w7ho  devoted  his  life  to  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits,  moved  to  Jefferson  county,  Iowa,  in  1850,  and  about  1875  he 
removed  to  Maryville.  Missouri,  where  he  lived  until  his  death,  in  1900, 
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at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two  years.  He  worked  at  the  carpenter’s  trade 
awhile  after  coming  here,  and  he  was  a  man  who  had  the  good  will  of  all 
his  neighbors  as  a  result  of  his  plain,  kindly  and  honorable  methods  of  living. 
As  the  name  indicates,  the  Cur f man  (originally  spelled  Kurfman)  family 
is  of  German  origin.  Grandfather  Curfman  was  a  farmer  and  spent  his  en¬ 
tire  life  in  Pennsylvania. 

Margaret  Garrett,  the  maiden  name  of  the  Judge's  mother,  was  born 
in  Huntington  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  she  grew  to  maturity,  received 
a  limited  education  in  the  common  schools,  like  her  husband,  and  there  mar¬ 
ried.  Five  children  were  born  to  this  union,  named  as  follows:  John  C.,  of 
this  review;  Dr.  George  W..  of  Denver,  Colorado,  one  of  the  examining  phy¬ 
sicians  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Company;  Anion  A. 
is  engaged  in  the  hardware  business  at  Tarkio,  Missouri;  Anna  A.  is  the 
widow  of  James  Todd,  late  editor  of  the  Nodaway  Democrat.  One  child 
died  in  infancy. 

When  seven  years  of  age  Judge  Curfman  removed  from  his  native 
hills  in  Pennsylvania  with  his  parents  to  Iowa  and  there  he  received  a  com¬ 
mon  school  education ;  applying  himself  with  assiduity  to  his  text-books,  he 
was  enabled  to  begin  teaching  when  a  young  man  and  for  three  winters 
he  taught  in  Jefferson  county,  Iowa.  The  Civil  war  being  in  progress,  he 
left  the  school  room  to  enlist  in  the  Union  army,  becoming  a  member  of  Com¬ 
pany  E,  Forty-fifth  Regiment  Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry,  in  which  he  served 
seven  months,  doing  guard  duty  on  railway  lines.  On  May  i.  1865,  he  came 
to  Missouri,  stopping  first  at  Savannah,  where  he  clerked  in  the  hardware 
store  of  his  uncle,  Samuel  F.  Garrett,  until  March,  1867,  when  he  came  to 
Nodaway  county,  bringing  five  wagon  loads  of  hardware  and  implements  to 
Maryville,  where  he  started  a  hardware  store  which  his  uncle  stocked  and  he 
soon  built  up  a  very  fair  business  in  this  line.  After  spending  one  year  back 
in  Savannah,  he  returned  to  Maryville  in  1869,  and  continued  to  conduct  his 
hardware  business  until  1887,  when  he  sold  out  and  moved  to  a  farm  a  few 
miles  south  of  Maryville.  He  proved  to  be  as  good  a  manager  of  a  farm 
as  he  had  been  of  a  store  and  continued  to  prosper,  developing  an  excellent 
place  which  he  kept  improved  and  well  stocked. 

When  a  young  man.  Mr.  Curfman  left  home  on  a  trip  to  New  Mexico, 
which  in  those  early  days  was  fraught  with  no  little  hardship  and  dangers. 
His  mother,  remonstrating  against  this  trip,  told  him  that  her  chief  reason 
for  objecting  was  her  fear  of  her  boy  having  to  pass  through  Missouri,  little 
dreaming  that  he  would  eventually  make  his  home  and  become  prosperous 
in  this  state.  He  came  to  Maryville  when  it  was  a  small  village,  and  he  could 
stand  in  his  store  door  and  see  cattle  roaming  the  fields  and  farms  at  will. 
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tie  recalls  riding  the  first  train  from  Maryville  to  St.  Joseph  about  1870. 
Mr.  Curfman’s  uncle,  Samuel  F.  Garrett,  spoken  of  above,  afterwards 
moved  to  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  where  he  died  in  J909  at  an  advanced  age. 

When  Mr.  Curfman  opened  his  store  in  Maryville  the  second  time  (in 
1869)  the  firm  was  Garrett,  Robinson  &  Company.  In  1871  Mr.  Robinson 
bought  out  Mr.  Bariteau  and  Mr.  Curfman  bought  out  Mr.  Garrett,  the  firm 
then  being  known  as  Curfman  &  Robinson,  and  about  one  year  later  Mr. 
Robinson  sold  out  to  B.  F.  Shaum,  of  Atchison  county,  Missouri,  and  Mr. 
Shaum  managed  the  business  until  1887,  when  the  firm  sold  out  and  Mr. 
Curfman  moved  to  his  farm,  where  he  lived  until  Christmas,  1894,  when  he 
moved  his  family  to  Maryville,  where  he  has  continued  to  reside,  his  pleasant 
home  being  a  frequent  gathering  place  for  the  many  loyal  friends  of  him¬ 
self  and  family. 

Judge  Curfman  has  always  taken  an  abiding  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
Nodaway  county,  aiding  in  any  way  he  could  in  its  development.  In  1894 
he  was  honored  by  the  Republican  party,  whose  interests  he  had  long  had 
at  heart  and  sought  to  promulgate,  by  being  elected  presiding  judge  of  the 
county  court,  his  term  lasting  for  a  period  of  four  years,  after  the  expiration 
of  which  he  has  lived  in  retirement.  As  a  judge  he  proved  to  be  fair  and  his 
decisions  unbiased,  showing  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  basic  principles  of  the 
law  and  of  the  intricate  workings  of  jurisprudence;  he  was  popular  among 
attorneys  and  litigants  as  well  and  his  term  of  office  was  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned,  irrespective  of  party  alignment. 

The  Judge  was  married  on  September  30,  1871,  to  Lenora  A.  Alexander, 
daught'er  of  Joseph  E.  Alexander,  an  honored  citizen  of  Nodaway  county, 
where  Mrs.  Curfman  was  born,  reared  and  educated.  This  union  was  blessed 
by  the  birth  of  the  following  children:  Edwin  C. ;  Frederick  L.  lives  north¬ 
east  of  Maryville;  Roy  J.  C. ;  Mary  A.  is  deceased;  Dr.  George  lives  in 
Salida,  Colorado,  being  head  physician  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad 
Company’s  hospital. 

The  Judge  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
of  which  the  former  is  a  trustee  and  a  liberal  supporter.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  fraternally  holds  membership  with 
the  Masons. 

In  his  daily  affairs  Judge  Curfman  always  manifested  a  generous  regard 
for  his  fellows  and  as  a  large-hearted,  whole-souled,  companionable  gentle¬ 
man,  actuated  by  principles  of  honesty  and  integrity,  no  man  in  Nodaway 
county  more  fully  merits  and  commands  the  good  will  of  the  people. 
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ABRAHAM  MERRILL. 

One  of  the  enterprising  fanners  of  Polk  township,  Nodaway  county,  is 
Abraham  Merrill,  who  was  born  in  Wayne  county,  New  York,  April  3, 
1843.  the  son  Ripley  and  Maria  (Van  Alstine)  Merrill,  both  natives  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  from  whence  they  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  when  that 
state  was  a  territory,  about  1847,  and  settled  in  Rock  county,  where  they 
spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  Abraham  Merrill  accompanied  his  par¬ 
ents  to  Rock  county  and  was  reared  there  and  was  living  there  when  the 
Civil  war  began,  and  in  July,  1862,  he  showed  his  patriotism  by  enlisting  in 
Company  E,  Twenty-second  Regiment  Wisconsin  Infantry,  in  which  he 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  took  part  in  the  following  engage¬ 
ments  :  Resaca,  Dallas.  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  Buzzard  Roost,  New  Hope 
Church.  Dalton.  Georgia.  Brentwood,  Tennessee,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Peach 
Tree  Creek,  siege  of  Atlanta,  his  brigade  being  the  first  to  enter  Savannah, 
Georgia;  Bentonville,  Goldsboro.  Averysboro,  in  North  Carolina,  and  he  was 
in  the  grand  review  in  Washington  City.  He  was  mustered  out  in  June, 
1865.  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  At  Brentwood,  Tennessee,  in  March.  1863, 
Mr.  Merrill  was  taken  prisoner  and  spent  three  months  in  Libby  prison. 

After  the  war  he  worked  at  odd  jobs,  whatever  he  could  find  to  do, 
to  make  an  honest  living,  running  a  threshing  machine  for  several  years. 
He  remained  in  Wisconsin  until  1867.  or  until  he  came  to  Nodaway  county. 
Missouri,  in  September  of  that  year.  He  purchased  eighty  acres  in  Polk 
township  where  he  now  lives.  The  land  was  wild  but  he  soon  placed  it 
under  cultivation  and  good  improvements  and  has  lived  here  ever  since. 
He  has  erected  excellent  buildings,  and  as  he  prospered  added  more  land, 
adding  forty  acres,  now  owning  a  choice  farm  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
acres,  carrying  on  general  farming  very  successfully,  also  keeping  some  good 
stock  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Merrill  is  a  member  of  Sedgwick  Post.  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

On  February  9.  1869,  Mr.  Merrill  married  Sarah  E.  Senians,  who  was 
born  in  Knox  county,  Illinois,  the  daughter  of  Clovis  and  Mary  Semans, 
who  came  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  in  the  fall  of  1867;  they  both  died 
in  Polk  township.  Seven  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merrill,  named 
as  follows;  Alice  is  the  wife  of  J.  R.  Carmichael,  of  Union  township; 
Carrie  E.  is  the  wife  of  H.  S.  Cochrane,  who  for  years  has  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  for  four  years  was  in  India ; 
Charles  lives  in  Polk  township;  Cora  E.  is  the  wife  of  D.  W.  Hubbard,  of 
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Kansas  City;  Walter  died  when  four  years  old;  Mabel  E.  died  when  eighteen 
years  old ;  George  L.  is  living  in  Polk  township.  The  mother  of  these  chil¬ 
dren  passed  to  her  rest  on  January  18,  1904,  when  fifty- four  years  old. 

The  Merrill  family  is  well  known  in  Polk  township  and  enjoys  a  wide 
circle  of  friends. 


CHARLES  H.  RONEY. 

As  a  farmer  in  Polk  township,  Nodaway  county,  Charles  H.  Roney  has 
done  as  much  as  any  man  in  his  township  for  the  promotion  of  its  interests 
and  its  moral,  educational  and  material  progress  during  the  quarter  of  a 
century  he  has  here  resided.  He  stands  high  for  integrity  of  character,  his 
family  being  equally  well  respected  with  himself. 

Mr.  Roney  was  born  in  Peoria  county,  Illinois,  November  t8,  1862.  His 
father  was  Henry  Roney  and  his  mother  Julia  Roney.  They  were  natives 
of  Ireland,  from  which  country  they  came  to  America  when  young,  and  mar¬ 
ried  in  Illinois.  In  the  spring  of  1883  they  left  the  Prairie  state  and  bought 
a  new  home  in  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  where  they  remained  until  their 
deaths,  being  successful  at  general  farming,  Mr.  Roney  dying  in  Maryville 
and  his  wife  in  Quitman. 

Eight  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Roney,  named  as  fol¬ 
lows ;  Peter  F.,  living  in  Polk  township;  James,  also  of  Polk  township: 
Charles  H.,  of  this  review;  Alice  is  deceased;  Ella;  Anna  is  deceased;  Mamie 
is  the  wife  of  J.  E.  Costello,  of  Maryville;  Thomas  is  deceased. 

Charles  H.  Roney  grew  to  maturity  on  the  home  farm  in  Illinois  where 
he  assisted  with  the  work  during  the  summer  months  and  attended  the  dis¬ 
trict  schools  in  winter.  He  came  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  with  his 
parents  in  1883.  and  with  them  he  remained,  doing  what  was  his  full  duty  in 
developing  a  new  home  in  a  new  country,  not  leaving  his  parental  roof-tree 
until  he  was  married.  Then  he  settled  in  Green  township,  where  he  lived 
three  years  and  then  settled  in  Polk  township  in  1892.  of  which  he  has  since 
been  a  resident. 

On  August  20.  1888,  Mr.  Roney  married,  in  this  county.  Annie  Tobin, 
who  was  born  in  Ireland,  November  1,  1868.  She  was  the  daughter  of  James 
and  Mary  (Cummings)  Tobin,  of  Nodaway  county.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roney  eight  children  have  been  born,  named  as  follows:  James,  Edward. 
Julia,  Ered,  Rov,  Earl.  Blanche  and  Paul. 
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Mr.  Roney  has  been  very  successful  since  beginning  his  life-work  here. 
Starting  in  a  small  way,  he  has  managed  well  and  worked  hard  and  now  has 
a  well-improved  and  well-tilled  farm  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  acres  in 
Polk  township.  He  raises  abundant  crops,  handles  some  good  stock  and  he 
has  a  very  pleasant  substantial  home.  He  takes  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
political  affairs,  and  he  and  his  family  are  members  of  St.  Patrick's  Catho¬ 
lic  church  in  Maryville,  of  which  they  are  regular  attendants  and  liberal  sup¬ 
porters. 


W.  TAYLOR  BROWN.  . 

One  of  Green  township’s  old  and  highly  respected  farmers  is  W.  Taylor 
Brown,  a  man  worthy  of  the  respect  of  his  neighbors  and  friends,  owing  to 
his  past  life,  which  has  been  so  carefully  regulated  as  not  to  give  offense  to 
any  one,  willfully.  He  was  born  in  Rock  Castle  county,  Kentucky,  April  14. 
1844.  and  is  the  son  of  Stephen  and  Barbara  Brown.  He  grew  to  maturity 
in  his  old  Kentucky  home  and  received  some  schooling  in  the  old-time 
schools  there.  Leaving  his  native  state,  he  came  to  Illinois  and  lived  three 
years,  coming  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  in  1867.  About  1880  he  bought 
the  farm  where  he  now  resides  in  the  south  side  of  section  14,  southwest  part 
of  Monroe  township.  He  is  the  owner  of  a  good  farm  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  in  his  home  place  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  in  Holt 
county.  In  1875  he  married  Nancy  Jane  Kyle,  daughter  of  James  Madison 
and  Elizabeth  Kyle.  She  was  born  and  reared  in  Nodaway  county,  Missouri. 

Five  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown,  namely:  Fannie 
died  when  eighteen  months  old ;  those  living  are,  Archie  and  Arthur,  twins : 
the  former  married  Florence  Gallagher  and  lives  two  and  one-half  miles 
southeast  of  W.  Taylor  Brown,  and  he  has  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres;  Archie  and  wife  are  the  parents  of  two  children,  Ray  and  Roy.  the 
latter  dying  when  two  years  old.  Arthur  Brown  married  Bertha  Sanders 
and  lives  two  miles  south  of  his  father’s  place,  where  he  owns  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres ;  two  daughters  have  been  born  to  them.  Hazel  and  Esther 
Floyd  Brown  has  remained  single  and  lives  with  his  father,  assisting  him  on 
the  home  place.  Daisy  Brown  married  Fred  Wyman  and  lives  six  miles 
west  of  Maryville;  they  have  one  son.  Earl.  A  sketch  of  Mr.  Wyman 
appears  on  another  page  of  this  work. 
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ADAM  NELSON  SHELMAN. 


Few  men  of  recent  years  in  Union  township  could  claim  a  surer  place 
in  the  affections  of  his  fellow  citizens  than  that  occupied  by  the  late  Adam 
Nelson  Shelman,  who  was  known  as  a  man  of  courage,  self-reliance  and  of 
the  utmost  integrity  of  purpose,  as  a  result  of  which  he  stood  high  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  his  neighbors  and  is  therefore  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  history 
of  his  county. 

Mr.  Shelman  was  born  in  Breckenridge  county,  Kentucky,  January  28, 
1835,  and  after  a  successful  and  useful  life  he  was  called  to  his  reward  on 
July  12.  1898,  at  his  home  in  Union  township.  His  parents,  John  and  Nancy 
M.  Shelman,  both  died  in  this  county,  the  father  on  May  7,  1866,  and  the 
mother  on  February  1,  1894,  the  latter  being  past  eighty  years  of  age.  When 
their  son,  Adam  N.,  was  ten  years  of  age  they  moved  from  Kentucky  to  Van 
Buren  county,  Iowa,  where  they  lived  until  coming  to  Nodaway  county,  Mis¬ 
souri.  In  the  former  county  the  son  married,  on  September  26,  1855,  Sarah 
K.  Watson,  daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Ann  (Atha)  Watson,  the 
father  born  in  Indiana  and  the  mother  in  Van  Buren  county,  Iowa ;  both 
spent  their  lives  and  died  in  the  latter  place. 

In  the  fall  of  1856  Adam  X.  Shelman  and  wife  came  to  NAdaway  county, 
Missouri,  whither  his  parents  had  preceded  him  by  a  few  months,  coming  in 
the  spring  of  1856.  That  fall  the  father  returned  to  Iowa,  bringing  back 
Adam,  his  wife  and  the  oldest  child,  William  A.,  then  three  months  old.  John 
and  his  son,  Adam  N.,  both  entered  land,  the  tract  where  the  latter’s  widow 
now  resides,  on  the  Mazingo  branch,  six  miles  northeast  of  Pickering  and 
three  miles  from  Gaynor  City.  John  Shelman  located  two  miles  north  of 
Adam’s  place  and  there  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  dying  in  1866,  his  widow 
then  making  her  home  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  William  Wray.  Harrison 
Shelman  also  came  here  and  located  on  the  place  where  John  Groves  now 
lives,  but  he  returned  to  Iowa  during  the  Civil  war  and  died  there.  His 
brother  John  also  came  here  when  the  Shelman  family  first  made  their  advent 
in  Nodaway,  but  finally  left  the  county  and  is  now  living  in  southern  Missouri. 
When  the  Shelman  family  came  here  in  1856  the  country  was  somewhat  wild 
and  they  had  very  few  neighbors ;  among  them  were  Aunt  Amanda  Pistole 
and  Martin  Shelman,  brother  of  John  Shelman  (uncle  to  Adam  N.,  the  latter's 
father).  Martin  Shelman  and  his  father  and  John  Shelman  and  the  latter's 
wife,  both  being  then  old  people,  came  here  and  lived  several  years,  dying 
here. 
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The  first  house  Adam  N.  Shelman  and  wife  lived  in  here  was  a  one- 
roomed  cabin,  twelve  by  fourteen  feet,  built  of  logs,  which  stood  on  a  bare 
hill  just  east  of  the  Mazingo,  but  snows  and  drifts  having  a  clean  sweep  at 
this  particular  spot,  induced  Mr.  Shelman,  twenty  years  later,  to  build  where 
his  widow  now  resides,  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek,  erecting  the  present  house 
about  1893;  the  old  one  is  still  standing.  He  entered  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land  and  soon  began  to  buy  more  land,  finally  owning  three  hundred 
acres,  all  in  one  body.  Mrs.  Shelman  has  since  bought  another  farm,  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  which  she  rents.  She  purchased 
this  place  at  a  public  sale,  for  a  consideration  of  sixty  dollars  per  acre.  Most 
of  the  home  farm  was  bought  at  about  ten  dollars  per  acre.  Mr.  Shelman  had 
purchased  a  range  and  as  soon  as  possible  kept  live  stock  and  carried  on  gen¬ 
eral  farming.  He  was  a  very  successful  business  man.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  old-school  Predestinarian  Baptist  church,  attending  church  six  miles 
west  of  Pickering,  the  congregation  having  formerly  held  services  at  the  Owen 
home  and  in  the  school  house.  Mr.  Shelman’s  funeral  was  preached  by  his 
old  elder,  the  Reverend  Simmons,  who  recently  died  at  Hopkins.  Mrs.  Shel¬ 
man  adheres  to  the  same  faith  in  religious  matters. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  N.  Shelman  these  children  were  born :  William 
Atha,  of  Union  township;  John  Nelson,  who  died  in  infancy;  Nancy  Eliza¬ 
beth  is  the  wife  of  Charles  Killam,  of  Union  township;  she  first  married  Lewis 
Pistole,  now  deceased;  Clara  Ann  Watson  Shelman  married  Bert  Killam, 
brother  to  Charles  Killam,  and  is  living  in  Hopkins  township  ;  Charles  An- 
drew  lives  on  Honey  creek,  Nodaway  county;  Rosa  May  is  the  widow  of 
John  Scott,  of  Union  township;  Henry  Adam  lives  on  Honey  creek,  this 
county;  Mary  E.  married  Minnis  Holton,  of  Independence  township,  this 
county;  Samuel  E.  is  farming  in  South  Dakota. 

Mrs.  Shelman  stands  at  the  head  of  several  generations  and  she  has  be¬ 
tween  forty  and  fifty  grandchildren  or  great-grandchildren.  She  is  now  nearly 
sixty-eight  years  of  age,  has  been  faithful  in  rearing  her  children  and  has 
hosts  of  warm  friends  throughout  the  township,  as  did  her  husband. 


SMITH  HINES. 

Because  of  his  sterling  qualities  of  character,  marked  business  ability 
and  genial  disposition.  Smith  Hines  has  attained  to  an  enviable  position 
among  his  fellow-citizens  of  Hopkins  township,  Nodaway  county,  Missouri. 
(26) 
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He  is  the  owner  of  a  fine  farm,  which  he  has  so  managed  as  to  realize  grati¬ 
fying  returns  for  his  labor  and  he  enjoys  an  excellent  reputation  as  a  hustling, 
progressive  and  enterprising  farmer.  Mr.  Hines  was  born  in  Warren  coun¬ 
ty,  Iowa,  in  1865,  and  is  a  son  of  William  and  Louisa  (Chapin)  Hines. 
These  parents  were  natives,  respectively,  of  Virginia  and  New  York,  their 
marriage  occurring  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  They  remained  in  the  latter  state 
until  1864,  when  they  removed  to  Warren  county,  Iowa,  making  the  trip 
from  Illinois  with  teams.  There  they  entered  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  land,  which  they  improved  and  developed  into  a  good  farm,  which  was 
their  home  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  They  were  honored  and  re¬ 
spected  residents  of  Warren  county  and  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew 
them.  William  Hines  was  a  stanch  Republican  in  his  political  affiliations. 
They  were  the  parents  of  six  children,  of  whom  all  are  living  but  the  second 
born. 

Smith  Hines  was  reared  under  the  parental  roof-tree  and  secured  his 
education  in  the  common  schools  of  the  home  neighborhood.  As  soon  as  old 
enough  he  took  up  the  work  of  the  farm,  where  he  proved  an  able  assistant  to 
his  father,  with  whom  he  remained  until  1898.  In  that  year  he  bought  eighty 
acres  of  land  in  Nebraska,  to  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  which  he 
devoted  himself  during  the  following  six  years.  In  1904  Mr.  Hines  came  to 
Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  and  purchased  four  hundred  acres  of  fine  land 
in  Hopkins  township,  the  land  being  in  one  tract,  known  as  the  Washburn 
place.  This  is  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  township  and  here  Mr.  Hines  has 
met  with  a  gratifying  measure  of  success  in  his  chosen  line  of  work.  He 
carries  on  general  farming,  raising  all  the  cereals  and  other  products  common 
to  this  section  of  the  county,  in  connection  with  which  he  also  gives  consid¬ 
erable  attention  to  the  raising  of  livestock,  in  which  also  he  has  been  success¬ 
ful.  He  is  wide-awake  and  energetic,  possessing  a  thorough  realization  of 
the  advantages  of  “progressive"  farming,  and  he.  therefore,  keeps  in  touch 
with  advanced  ideas  relating  to  the  science  of  husbandry,  not  hesitating  to 
adopt  new  methods  when  their  practicability  has  been  demonstrated  by  ex¬ 
perience.  His  place  is  well  improved  and  presents  an  inviting  appearance, 
the  comfortable  and  attractive  residence,  commodious  barns  and  other  out¬ 
buildings  giving  the  place  an  air  of  thrift  and  prosperity. 

In  August,  1889,  Mr.  Hines  was  united  in  marriage  to  Katherine  Bar¬ 
ton.  a  native  of  Cass  county.  Iowa,  who  has,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word, 
been  to  him  a  helpmeet.  They  have  become  the  parents  of  seven  children, 
named  as  follows:  Frank,  Henry,  Cassius,  Lora,  fohn,  Eunice  and  Wallace, 
all  of  whom  are  living. 
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Politically,  Mr.  Hines  gives  an  intelligent  support  to  the  Republican 
party,  in  the  success  of  which  he  is  interested,  though  he  is  not  a  seeker  after 
public  office.  Fraternally,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  belonging  to  the  subordinate  lodge  at  Hopkins.  He  is  a  stanch 
supporter  of  every  movement  which  promises  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  com¬ 
munity  in  general  and  because  of  his  sterling  integrity  and  enterprising  spirit 
he  is  numbered  among  the  representative  men  of  his  township. 


REV.  JEHU  C.  ALLEN. 

Nodaway  county  has  been  the  home  and  the  scene  of  labor  of  many 
men  who  have  not  only  led  lives  which  should  serve  as  a  lesson  and  inspira¬ 
tion  to  those  who  follow  them  onto  the  stage  of  life's  activities,  but  who  have 
also  been  of  important  service  through  avenues  of  usefulness  in  various  lines. 
Rev.  Jehu  C.  Allen  is  to  be  classed  with  those  men  of  well-rounded  character, 
sincere,  devoted,  loyal  and  many  other  salient  points  which  renders  entirely 
consonant  a  tribute  to  his  career  in  this  compilation,  his  labors  having  long 
been  directed  for  the  amelioration  of  the  people  of  this  and  other  localities 
with  gratifying  results,  but  who  is  now  living  retired,  enjoying  a  well-earned 
respite  in  the  serene  evening  of  his  years. 

The  subject  was  born  near  Greencastle,  Putnam  county,  Indiana,  De¬ 
cember  5,  1833.  the  son  of  John  G.  and  Sally  (Cole)  Allen.  The  father,  who 
was  born  and  reared  in  Indiana,  was  the  son  of  James  and  Delilah  (Wright) 
Allen,  who  came  to  Indiana  from  North  Carolina  in  an  early  day.  settling 
near  Greencastle  when  their  son.  John  G..  was  about  twelve  years  old.  Prior 
to  the  Revolutionary  war,  or  at  least  during  that  period,  the  Allen  family  lived 
in  Virginia.  John  G.  Allen  was  probably  born  in  Washington  county.  In¬ 
diana,  September  10,  1811.  and  it  was  about  1823  that  the  family  moved  to 
Putnam  county.  Owing  to  the  expected  birth  of  John  G..  his  father  hired  a 
substitute  in  the  army  of  William  Henry  Harrison  that  fought  at  the  battle 
of  Tippecanoe,  November  7.  1811.  John  G.'s  father  died  in  Greencastle 
and  his  mother  in  Iowa,  having  come  West  with  her  children.  Sally  Cole 
was  born  in  the  Hoosier  state  and  reared  there,  receiving,  like  her  husband, 
a  limited  education  in  the  schools  of  the  first  settlers.  In  1839  Tohn  G. 
Allen  and  family  of  three  children  came  direct  to  Buchanan  county,  Missouri, 
locating  fourteen  miles  south  of  St.  Joseph,  near  the  village  of  DeKalb,  and 
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there  the  family  remained  until  1851.  Mr.  Allen  volunteered  his  services  in 
the  Mexican  war,  but  the  company  having  its  required  number  he  was  not 
taken  and  he  went  out  as  a  teamster,  driving  an  ox  team  to  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico,  and  was  absent  several  months.  When  a  young  man  he  volunteered 
in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  marching  to  Ft.  Dearborn,  now  Chicago.  For  his 
services  he  received  a  land  warrant  from  the  government  which  he  laid  in 
Polk  township,  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  near  the  place  where  he  settled 
in  1851.  His  first  purchase  of  land  is  where  the  village  of  Bedison  now 
stands,  eight  miles  southeast  of  Maryville.  At  that  time  the  country  was 
wild  and  he  had  very  few  neighbors.  Some  of  them  were  Allen  and  Silas 
Mosingo  and  their  father,  John  Mosingo,  Alexander  Clelan.  a  Mrs.  Cook, 
David  Gaskill.  John  Kerliss.  Allen  Mosingo  lived  where  Thomas  Wright 
now  lives;  others  lived  three  or  four  miles  away,  some  living  on  One  Hundred 
and  Two  river  or  Mosingo  branch.  The  land  was  prairie  at  that  time. 
John  G.  Allen  had  some  money  when  he  came  here  and  he  became  one 
of  the  successful  men  of  the  county  for  those  early  times.  On  the  place  that 
he  purchased  was  a  hewn-log  house.  About  1875  he  built  the  house  that 
still  stands.  He  at  one  time  owned  seven  or  eight  hundred  acres,  securing 
most  of  it  when  it  was  cheap.  He  remained  on  that  farm  until  1884  or 
1885,  then  moved  to  McDonald  county,  Missouri.  After  a  residence  of  about 
thirty-four  years  in  this  state  he  died  on  his  farm  which  he  had  successfully 
operated,  on  March  10,  1892,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years  and  six  months. 
His  wife  Sally  had  died  in  Buchanan  county.  Their  family  consisted  of 
five  children,  named  as  follows:  Jehu  C.,  of  this  review;  Eunice  died  when 
about  twelve  years  of  age;  James  died  in  December,  1909,  in  Oklahoma  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two  years:  he  lived  in  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  up  to 
1872,  after  which  he  lived  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma;  John  G.  left  Nodaway 
county  about  1902  and  went  to  Texas  county,  Missouri,  and  is  now  living 
at  Mountain  Grove,  this  state;  William  died  in  infancy,  two  weeks  after 
his  mother  died. 

John  G.  Allen,  Sr.,  was  twice  married,  his  second  wife  being  Nancy 
Graves,  a  native  of  Tennessee,  whom  he  married  in  Buchanan  county,  Miss¬ 
ouri  ;  she  survived  him,  dying  in  McDonald  county  at  an  advanced  age. 
Eight  of  her  children  reached  maturity,  namely:  Wright  Allen,  who  died 
when  twenty-six  years  of  age,  left  a  widow  and  one  child  ;  Elizabeth  married 
Richard  Burnett,  who  died  in  Arkansas,  and  his  widow  is  now  living  in  New¬ 
ton  county,  Missouri ;  Jacob,  of  McDonald  county,  Missouri ;  George  died  in 
Joplin,  Missouri,  in  1907,  where  he  had  been  engaged  in  mining;  Marquis  D. 
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is  a  miner  living  at  Joplin;  Benjamin  lives  in  Polk  township,  Nodaway 
county;  Delilah  married  George  McConnell  and  lives  near  Joplin;  Martha 
married  John  Cunningham  and  lives  in  McDonald  county,  Missouri.  Thus 
the  only  members  of  this  large  family  left  in  Nodaway  county  are  Jehu  C. 
and  Benjamin. 

Rev.  Jehu  C.  Allen  remained  at  home,  assisted  with  the  work  on  the 
farm  and  attended  the  local  schools,  until  his  marriage,  on  July  10,  1856, 
to  Mary  Best,  daughter  of  Silas  and  Susan  (Harrington)  Best.  She  was 
born  in  Andrew  countv,  Missouri,  being  nineteen  years  old  at  her  marriage. 
Mr.  Allen's  father  gave  him  forty  acres  of  wild  land  where  Noah  T. 
Thompson  now  lives.  Here  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  lived  for  a  period  of  over 
fifty  years  or  until  1907.  They  began  here  with  one  horse  but  no  capital. 
Their  first  residence  was  a  small  cabin  built  of  round  logs,  containing  one 
room,  suitable  only  for  a  summer  house,  but  they  set  to  work  with  a  will 
and  soon  had  a  start ;  in  due  course  of  time  a  frame  house  was  built  on  the 
site  of  the  present  home.  This  was  later  rebuilt,  and  still  later  a  second 
house  was  built  to  replace  the  first,  which  burned  with  all  its  contents,  none 
of  which  was  insured,  this  disaster  being  a  severe  blow  to  them.  Mr.  Allen 
added  land  until  he  owned  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  receiving  one  forty- 
acre  tract  from  the  government  at  one  dollar  per  acre,  on  which  he  built 
his  present  house.  Later  he  secured  eighty  acres  at  twelve  and  one-half  dol¬ 
lars  per  acre,  selling  his  first  holdings  at  seventy-five  dollars  per  acre,  which 
at  that  time  was  the  top  of  the  market,  but  in  three  years  was  worth  one 
hundred  dollars  per  acre.  He  has  carried  on  general  farming  very  success¬ 
fully.  He  has  confined  his  attention  pretty  closely  to  his  farm,  never  aspir¬ 
ing  to  political  offices.  He  was  a  school  director  for  many  years.  Politically, 
he  is  a  Republican  but  not  a  politician.  He  has  a  cozy  home  on  East  Third 
street  in  Maryville,  where  he  now  resides.  Mrs.  Allen  was  called  to  her 
rest  on  September  21,  1886.  Four  children  were  born  to  this  union,  namely: 
Belle  married  William  Thompson,  son  of  Logan  Thompson,  of  Oklahoma, 
his  father  having  been  a  pioneer  of  Nodaway  county;  Ulysses  Grant  is  min¬ 
ing  in  British  Columbia ;  Mary  A.  married  George  Wright,  son  of  Thomas 
Wright,  of  this  county,  and  she  is  living  in  Idaho;  John  G.  is  living  in  the 
state  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Allen  was  twice  married,  his  last  union  being  to  Mrs.  Letitia 
(Graves)  Donaldson,  on  April  30,  1890:  she  was  born  in  Nodaway  county, 
the  daughter  of  Anthony  and  Margaret  (Lower)  Graves;  one  son  was  born 
to  this  union,  Paul,  now  a  student  in  the  public  schools. 

Early  in  life  Jehu  C.  /Mien  became  a  member  of  the  LTnited  Brethren 
church  at  Maitland,  Holt  county,  Missouri,  some  twenty  miles  from  where 
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he  lived.  He  formed  a  church  of  this  denomination  near  his  old  home  m 
Polk  township.  He  is  an  ordained  minister  in  that  church.  He  has  been 
active  in  church  work  since  1863  and  he  has  become  well  known  as  a  local 
preacher,  having  been  an  ordained  minister  for  thirty  years.  For  twenty 
years  he  has  preached  constantly,  but  recent  failing  health  has  interfered 
with  his  work,  and  for  the  past  ten  years  he  has  not  taken  a  very  active  pan 
in  ministerial  affairs;  but  when  possible  he  does  what  he  can  in  furthering 
church  work  and  in  doing  what  good  he  can. 


ROLAND  E.  THOMAS. 

A  highly  respected  and  public-spirited  citizen  of  Maryville  is  Roland 
E.  Thomas,  an  active  and  successful  farmer  and  stock  man.  He  was  born 
near  Galesburg,  Knox  county,  Illinois,  April  26,  1867,  the  son  of  Milam  and 
Eliza  (McMurtry)  Thomas,  the  father  a  native  of  Ohio  and  the  mother  of 
Indiana.  They  were  married  in  Illinois,  both  having  come  to  that  state 
with  their  parents  when  young,  during  the  days  of  the  early  settlers.  Capt. 
William  McMurtry  raised  a  company  there  for  the  Black  Hawk  war  and 
served  for  sixty  days.  He  was  a  brother  of  John  McMurtry,  the  father  of 
Mrs.  Thomas.  It  was  in  1883  that  Milam  Thomas  came  to  Nodaway  county. 
M  issouri.  and  bought  of  William  Garrett  a  fifty-acre  farm  where  his  son 
Roland  E.  now  lives,  in  the  southeast  part  of  Maryville,  also  two  hundred 
and  forty  acres  nine  miles  northeast  of  the  city  in  Polk  township.  He  was 
even  then  a  retired  farmer,  and  he  put  his  daughter.  Sarah  A.  Jordan,  on 
this  farm.  He  had  a  farm  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  in  Knox  county. 
Illinois,  including  his  wife's  old  home,  the  John  McMurtry  homestead.  He 
there  entered  land  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre.  In  1883  he 
sold  out  at  forty-five  dollars  per  acre,  and  this  same  land  is  now  worth  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  or  more  per  acre.  He  paid  one  hundred 
and  ten  dollars  for  the  fifty  acres  and  thirty  dollars  for  the  farm,  which  is 
now  worth  eighty  dollars  or  more  per  acre.  He  finally  gave  one  of  the  farms 
to  his  daughter  and  his  eightv-acre  place  to  his  son,  Roland  E.  The  house 
was  built  by  William  Garrett.  Milam  Thomas  died  August  14,  1895,  having 
reached  an  advanced  ege,  his  birth  occurring  on  July  22.  1817.  He  was 
a  man  of  splendid  characteristics  and  was  admired  by  all  who  knew  him. 
Mrs.  Milam  Thomas  was  born  March  3.  1830,  married  November  1.  1849.  and 
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died  October  12,  1889.  They  were  the  parents  of  four  children.  Elias  E., 
who  is  living  with  Roland  E.,  of  this  review;  John  W.  is  living  retired  at 
Skidmore,  Missouri,  being  interested  in  a  hardware  store  with  his  son;  Sarah 
A.  married  Thomas  D.  Jordan,  living  at  Hydro,  Oklahoma. 

Roland  E.  Thomas  was  sixteen  years  old  when  he  came  to  Maryville. 
He  attended  the  public  schools  and  graduated  from  the  Normal  Business  Col¬ 
lege  in  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  in  1884.  On  August  14,  1887.  he  married  Alice 
Thompson,  daughter  of  Lewis  and  Mary  Alice  (Arnett)  Thompson.  Mrs. 
Thomas  was  horn  in  Sullivan  county,  Indiana,  in  which  state  her  mother 
died;  soon  after  this  event  Alice  came  to  Polk  township,  Nodaway  county, 
Missouri,  accompanying  her  father,  who  purchased  a  farm  here  on  which 
he  lived  until  his  death.  He  died  in  Maryville  in  August,  1903,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-two  years.  His  second  wife  was  Josephine  Gaskill.  daughter  of 
David  Gaskill. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  E.  Thomas  three  children  were  born:  Robert 
Raymond  was  born  January  17,  1890,  and  died  September  9,  1890;  Mary 
Ann,  who  graduated  from  the  conservatory  of  music  in  1910,  is  the  possessor 
of  rare  talent  in  music  and  both  she  and  her  sister,  Vernie  Irene,  who  is  a 
high  school  student,  live  at  home,  being  young  ladies  of  refinement  and  favor¬ 
ites  in  the  younger  social  set  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Thomas  bought  the  old  Adam  Terhune  farm,  containing  twro  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  acres,  three  miles  southeast  of  Maryville,'  and  there  farmed 
successfully  for  several  years,  but  finally  sold  this.  He  owns  eighty  acres 
in  Polk  township  which  he  rents.  He  was  formerly  well  known  as  a 
breeder  of  Poland-China  hogs,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Poland-China  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Maryville  Commercial  Club,  tak¬ 
ing  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  vicinity  in  every  way.  He  is  the 
owner  of  twelve  and  one-half  acres  of  valuable  land  within  the  city  limits, 
which  has  been  laid  out  into  lots,  being  a  part  of  Chamberlain's  first  addi¬ 
tion.  His  place  is  largely  in  fruit  of  choice  varieties. 

Mr.  Thomas  served  as  a  member  of  the  city  council  from  1907  to 
1909,  having  been  elected  on  the  People's  ticket,  but  in  national  affairs  and 
local  issues  as  wrell  he  is  a  Democrat  and  active  in  the  affairs  of  his  party. 
Fraternally,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and 
the  Rebekahs ;  also  the  Modern  Woodmen  and  the  Royal  Neighbors.  He  en¬ 
joys  outside  sports,  and  often  takes  a  pleasant  outing  with  rod  and  gun.  He 
has  a  very  pleasant  and  attractive  home,  and  personally  he  is  a  very  pleasant 
gentleman  to  meet,  hospitable,  genial  and  straightforward  in  his  relations 
with  his  fellow-men. 
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ABRAHAM  LUTZ. 

In  looking  over  the  list  of  eligible  citizens  in  LInion  township  for  a  work 
of  this  nature  one  does  not  carry  his  investigations  far  until  the  name  of 
Abraham  Lutz  is  encountered,  and  that  his  career  has  been  a  worthy  one  is 
seen  by  a  glance  at  his  very  active  record,  which  is  here  briefly  set  forth.  He 
was  born  in  Knox  county,  Ohio,  March  8,  1845,  but  nearly  all  his  life  has  been 
spent  in  this  state,  having  come  to  Missouri  in  1857  with  his  parents,  Jacob 
and  Sarah  (Bulyar)  Lutz,  both  natives  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  Upon 
coming  to  Nodaway  county,  the  parents  located  on  the  farm  adjoining  the 
one  on  which  Abraham  Lutz  now  resides,  paying  eight  dollars  an  acre  for  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  and  even  as  low  as  five  dollars  an  acre  for  some; 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  this  was  cleared  and  broke.  Their  nearest  neigh¬ 
bors  were  three  miles  to  the  northwest  and  there  was  but  one  house  where  the 
town  of  Maryville  now  stands;  so  this  was  the  first  family  to  locate  on  this 
prairie,  but,  being  of  the  true  pioneer  type,  they  soon  had  a  comfortable  home 
and  a  good  farm.  Four  families  accompanied  them  from  Ohio,  but  the  others 
stopped  in  Iowa,  the  Lutz  family  being  the  only  one  to  locate  in  Missouri, 
and  it  was  two  or  three  years  before  other  families  settled  close  around  them. 
There  were  open  stock  ranges  in  this  section  up  to  i860.  Jacob  Lutz  lived  on 
the  place  he  first  settled  here  until  his  death,  in  1872,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five 
years.  He  became  the  owner  of  a  large  body  of  land,  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  which  he  placed  under  cultivation.  He  was  born  August  27, 
1815.  His  wife  was  born  June  15,  1819,  and  died  February  20,  1906,  hav¬ 
ing  reached  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six  years,  having  survived  her  husband 
nearly  thirty-five  years. 

The  following  children  were  born  to  them:  Samuel  lives  in  Pickering; 
John  died  in  the  army  hospital,  in  the  sixties,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years; 
Abraham,  of  this  review ;  Eliza  married  George  McGinnis  ;  she  is  now  the  wife 
of  George  M.  Ulmer,  of  Hopkins  township;  Sarah  married  John  Taylor,  of 
Hopkins  township;  William  died  when  seventeen  years  of  age. 

Abraham  Lutz  was  thirteen  years  of  age  when  he  came  to  Missouri.  He 
served  in  the  state  militia  early  in  the  war  for  a  period  of  six  months,  having 
marched  with  a  local  company  to  Lexington.  He  remained  at  home  until 
February  19,  1863,  when,  lacking  one  month  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  he 
wedded  Melissa  Thornton,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Charlotte  Thornton,  of 
Ohio.  She  came  to  Missouri  when  a  child  with  an  aunt,  Mrs.  Edwin  Wray, 
living  near  Pickering.  Mrs.  Lutz  was  about  seventeen  years  old  when  she 
married.  On  March  5,  1865,  just  two  years  after  her  marriage,  her  death 
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occurred.  She  left  two  children,  one  dying  when  young;  the  other,  Echvin 
Grant,  grew  to  maturity  and  is  now  living  in  Atchison  township,  having  spent 
most  of  his  life  on  a  farm  near  his  father.  He  married  Cyntha  Moon,  and 
they  are  the  parents  of  three  children,  Henry,  Walter  and  Edith. 

Abraham  Lutz  married  a  second  time,  on  September  23,  1866,  to  Lucetta 
Thornton,  a  younger  sister  of  his  first  wife.  She  was  reared  in  Ohio,  and 
came  to  Missouri  to  visit  her  sister;  however,  she  did  not  get  to  see  her.  Until 
her  marriage  she  made  her  home  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wray.  Her  death  oc¬ 
curred  on  October  20,  1903.  She  became  the  mother  of  the  following  children  : 
Rosa  married  Frank  Lock,  of  Lhiion  township,  and  they  are  the  parents  of 
five  children,  Millie,  Nora,  Katie,  Mary  and  George;  Malissa,  the  wife  of 
George  McElray,  and  they  have  five  children.  Johnnie,  Bessie,  Abraham, 
Glen  and  Bernice. 

The  third  marriage  of  Abraham  Lutz  was  to  Mrs.  Maggie  E.  Proctor, 
of  Maryville,  on  March  2,  1905.  She  was  born  in  Delaware  county,  Ohio, 
and  when  ten  years  of  age,  in  1866,  accompanied  her  parents  to  Missouri, 
she  being  the  daughter  of  William  and  Catherine  (Ingles)  Hinton.  They 
settled  two  miles  south  of  Pickering,  in  Polk  township;  there  her  father  re¬ 
mained  until  his  death,  in  1886,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years,  his  widow 
then  moving  to  Maryville,  where  her  death  occurred  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four  years.  When  seventeen  years  of  age  Maggie  Hinton  married  Newton 
Proctor,  the  latter  being  twenty  years  old.  After  living  on  a  farm  fifteen 
years,  they  moved  to  Maryville,  living  together  over  thirty  years  and  becom¬ 
ing  the  parents  of  six  children,  two  of  whom  reached  maturity,  Grace,  who 
married  Richard  Broyles,  of  Clearmont,  and  Edward,  of  St.  Joseph,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Bertha  Miller  in  March,  1908.  Mr.  Lutz  took  Leslie  Taylor,  when  three 
years  old,  to  rear,  he  being  seventeen  now,  and  he  is  working  on  the  home 
farm,  having  the  same  advantages  as  if  he  was  the  child  of  Mr.  Lutz. 

Abraham  Lutz  began  his  married  life  on  his  father's  farm,  which  he 
started  to  rent,  but  the  father  gave  him  eighty  acres  on  which  he  still  lives, 
but  he  continued  to  rent.  He  finally  came  to  his  own  land  and  lived  in  a  log 
house  until  1872,  when  he  built  a  better  house  and  in  1880  he  built  his  pres¬ 
ent  home.  He  has  prospered  and  has  added  one  hundred  acres  to  his  original 
holdings,  paying  fifty-two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre  for  land  that  could 
have  been  purchased  at  one  time  for  five  dollars  per  acre.  He  has  a  splendid 
hay  barn,  built  in  1891.  He  has  also  a  hay  barn  on  the  last  land  he  purchased. 
About  the  place  is  to  be  seen  a  beautiful  grove  of  maples.  He  has  had  a  good 
income  from  his  hay  for  years,  also  has  raised  a  great  deal  of  grain.  At  one 
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time  he  had  one  hundred  and  seventy  acres  in  hay.  Unfortunately  that  year 
hay  declined  in  price,  selling  at  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  ton.  After 
that  Ire  gave  more  attention  to  grain. 

Mr.  Lutz  has  been  a  loyal  Republican.  He  is  a  worker  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  and  his  wife  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Maryville. 


THEODORE  BLATTER. 

The  United  States  can  boast  of  no  better  or  law-abiding  class  of  citizens 
than  the  great  number  of  German  people  who  have  found  homes  within  her 
borders.  Though  holding  clear  and  sacred  the  beloved  mother  country,  they 
are  none  the  less  devoted  to  the  fair  land  of  their  adoption.  Among  this 
class  is  Theodore  Blatter,  now  living  in  retirement  in  Maryville,  who  for  a 
number  of  years  has  been  one  of  the  leading  German  citizens  of  Nodaway 
county,  where  he  has  labored  not  only  for  his  own  advancement,  but  also  for 
the  good  of  the  community,  his  efforts  having  been  amply  repaid  with  abun¬ 
dant  financial  success  and  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-men. 

Mr.  Blatter  was  born  in  Baden,  Germany,  March  23.  1849,  anc^  there  he 
grew  to  maturity  and  was  educated.  In  1869  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
locating  in  Morgan  county,  Illinois,  where  an  uncle  had  located  and  there 
engaged  in  the  butcher  business.  He  spent  three  years  with  his  uncle,  in  the 
meantime  sending  for  his  brother,  who  was  in  Germany.  In  the  fall  of  1872 
he  came  to  Maryville  in  company  with  an  old  Englishman  whom  he  met  in 
Illinois.  After  locating  here  Mr.  Blatter  worked  in  the  butcher  shop  of 
William  Yehle  for  one  year,  and  the  next  year  he  and  Lambert  Yehle 
opened  a  shop  and  continued  as  partners  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  during 
which  time  they  built  up  a  very  thriving  business.  After  Mr.  Yehle  retired, 
Mr.  Blatter  continued  the  operation  of  the  shop  alone  until  about  1895.  He 
was  centrally  located  and  enjoyed  an  excellent  trade.  In  1873  he  started  in 
with  a  capital  of  only  five  hundred  dollars,  but  by  good  management  and 
economy  he  became  one  of  the  substantial  business  men  of  the  town.  He 
erected  a  large  and  substantial  block  on  North  Main  street  which  he  rented 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  He  built  his  attractive  home  in  1879  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  town,  where  he  owns  twenty-two  acres.  He  also 
bought  a  platted  block  several  years  ago  at  the  intersection  of  Grant  and 
Walnut  streets.  He  also  owns  other  desirable  property,  two  residences  on 
Dewev  street  and  four  lots  in  town. 
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Fred  Blatter,  brother  of  Theodore,  was  in  Maryville  for  some  time,  but 
is  now  engaged  in  business  in  Denver,  Colorado. 

Mr.  Blatter  was  married  while  living  in  Morgan  county,  Illinois,  in 
1875,  t°  Elizabeth  Wittauer,  who  was  born  in  Germany.  This  union  resulted 
in  the  birth  of  four  children,  namely :  Anna  is  living  at  home ;  B.  F.  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  meat  shop  in  Maryville;  Willie  is  a  student  in  the  college  at  Con¬ 
ception.  graduating  with  the  class  of  1910;  Anthony  also  is  in  college  at  Con¬ 
ception. 

Mr.  Blatter  is  a  Democrat  politically.  He  was  reared  in  the  Catholic 
church,  and  he  and  his  family  are  members  of  St.  Mary's  and  very  faithful 
in  their  attendance  and  support  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Blatter  is  a  man  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet,  whole-hearted, 
jovial,  genial,  always  hospitable  in  his  home  and  he  has  led  such  a  life  of 
activity  and  scrupulous  honesty  that  his  friends  are  legion  wherever  he  is 
known,  for  they  have  been  able  to  trust  him  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and 
his  large  success  in  a  business  way  has  been  due  to  his  desire  to  deal  fairly 
with  his  patrons  at  all  times. 


SAMUEL  SCOWDEN. 

One  of  Nodaway  county’s  substantial  citizens  who  has  led  an  active  and 
eminently  useful  life,  not  entirely  void  of  the  exciting,  is  Samuel  Scowden, 
the  more  prominent  facts  of  whose  life  have  been  so  identified  with  the  use¬ 
ful  and  practical  that  it  is  to  them  almost  entirely  that  the  writer  refers  in  the 
following  lines. 

Mr.  Scowden  is  a  native  of  Adams  county,  Ohio,  where  he  was  born 
July  12,  1849.  He  grew  up  principally  in  Pike  county,  Ohio.  In  1874 
he  came  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  and  here  he  so  directed  his  efforts  as 
to  accumulate  a  very  satisfactory  competency  for  his  old  age  and  is  now  liv¬ 
ing  in  retirement  in  Maryville.  He  is  the  son  of  John  and  Susan  Scowden, 
both  born  and  reared  in  Ohio.  Upon  coming  to  Missouri  in  1874,  Samuel 
Scowden  located  near  Gaynor  City,  in  Independence  township,  Nodaway 
county,  twenty  miles  northeast  of  Maryville  and  eight  miles  northwest  of 
Parnell,  on  the  Great  Western  railroad,  ten  miles  southeast  of  Hopkins.  The 
parents  both  died  on  that  farm.  Forty  acres  were  at  first  purchased,  Mr. 
Scowden  having  very  little  means,  but  the  place  was  added  to  until  the  farm 
consisted  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  the  father  dying  here  in  1889,  at 
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the  age  of  sixty -five  years,  the  widow  surviving  until  1899,  dying  at  the 
age  of  seventy-nine  years,  having  been  four  years  his  senior.  William 
Scowden,  brother  of  John,  had  been  living  in  Independence  township  before 
the  family  located  here,  having  come  the  year  before.  He  later  moved  to 
Atchison  county,  this  state,  and  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  years  returned 
to  Independence,  bought  a  farm  and  lived  here  until  his  death. 

Samuel  Scowden,  the  paternal  grandfather  of  the  subject,  was  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  sterling  Pennsylvania  Dutch  stock.  The  maternal  grandparents, 
the  Holtons,  were  also  of  the  same  stock. 

Of  the  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Airs.  John  Scowden,  five  reached  ma¬ 
turity;  Margaret  Elizabeth  married  E.  T.  Gaynor  and  lived  near  Parnell, 
where  her  death  occurred;  Samuel,  of  this  review;  Jacob,  who  remained  in 
Ohio,  is  a  shoe  dealer  in  Columbus;  Angeline  married  Lewis  Nigh,  and  lives 
on  a  farm  in  Independence  township;  James  P.  is  farming  in  that  township. 

Samuel  Scowden  remained  with  his  father  and  was  in  partnership  with 
him.  At  the  death  of  the  elder  Scowden,  Samuel  built  a  home  on  the  old 
place.  He  received  the  entire  farm,  and  he  cared  for  his  mother  during  her 
lifetime.  He  was  very  successful  in  the  management  of  the  same,  which  he 
finally  sold  and  came  to  Maryville  in  1904,  soon  after  his  wife’s  death.  He 
owns  a  neat  and  comfortable  little  place  in  the  west  part  of  town.  He  carried 
on  farming  in  all  its  phases  and  fed  a  great  deal  of  stock. 

Politically,  he  is  a  Democrat.  In  political  affairs  his  father  had  been  more 
active,  serving  as  county  commissioner  in  Pike  county,  Ohio,  and  as  justice 
of  the  peace  for  years,  both  in  Ohio  and  Missouri,  serving  here  until  his 
death.  He  was  a  worker  in  the  party's  conventions.  During  the  drafting 
period  of  the  Civil  war  he  was  the  only  available  man  in  the  township  to 
escape  being  drafted.  Samuel  has  never  cared  for  political  offices. 

When  thirty  years  of  age  Samuel  Scowden  married  Elizabeth  Barks,  a 
native  of  Missouri.  She  died  on  the  old  homestead  after  a  residence  there 
of  three  years,  dying  without  issue.  Samuel  married  a  second  time,  taking 
his  last  wife  after  his  father’s  death.  She  was  known  in  her  maidenhood  as 
Phoebe  Jane  Lowery,  who  was  reared  in  California.  Her  father  died  when 
she  was  a  child,  meeting  his  death  by  drowning.  Her  mother's  next  marriage 
was  with  W.  W.  Wells,  and  in  1874  they  settled  in  Independence  township, 
Phoebe  Jane  then  being  a  young  woman.  She  was  thirty  years  old  at  her 
marriage.  Her  death  occurred  on  August  9,  1904.  while  living  on  the  farm, 
leaving  two  children,  ages  twelve  and  nine.  Bertha  May  is  a  student  in  the 
junior  class  at  the  Maryville  high  school,  and  John  Jacob  is  now  a  school  boy. 
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Samuel  Scowden  takes  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  education  of  his 
children.  He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
at  Gay  nor,  where  he  formerly  took  a  very  active  interest,  having  been  trustee 
and  class  leader  and  held  other  minor  offices  in  the  congregation.  He  was 
made  a  Mason  in  Gaynor  City  lodge  twenty-seven  years  ago,  the  lodge  then 
being  at  Gaynor  but  now  at  Parnell.  In  earlier  years  he  was  active  in  its 
affairs,  being  past  master,  etc.,  and  his  life  has  been  led  in  accordance  with 
the  high  and  noble  principles  of  this  order  and  the  Methodist  church. 


CHARLES  W.  STAFFORD. 

A  man  who  has  performed  well  his  part  as  a  factor  in  the  body  politic 
of  Nodaway  county  is  Charles  W.  Stafford,  one  of  the  enterprising  young 
farmers  of  Polk  township,  and  no  one  questions  his  standing  as  an  energetic 
citizen  of  the  township  in  which  he  lives  and  of  which  he  is  a  native,  having 
been  born  here  on  July  15,  1872.  He  is  the  son  of  John  L.  and  Sarah 
(Pruden)  Stafford,  the  father  a  native  of  Indiana,  in  which  state  the  mother 
was  also  born ;  there  they  grew  to  maturity,  met  and  married  and  from 
thence  they  came  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  in  the  fall  of  1868,  locating 
in  Polk  township  where  they  lived  until  1875,  when  they  moved  to  Green 
township,  where  Mrs.  Stafford  died  August  18,  1897.  Mr.  Stafford  later  sold 
his  farm  and  moved  to  Burlington  Junction,  where  he  now  resides.  He  is  well 
known  in  the  western  part  of  the  county.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Stafford 
eight  children  were  born,  named  as  follows :  Maggie  is  teaching  school  in 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri;  George  is  living  in  Maryville;  Hettie  is  the  wife  of 
Henry  McComb,  of  Wilcox,  this  county;  Charles  W.,  of  this  review;  Lue  is 
the  wife  of  W.  F.  Bolin,  of  Maryville;  Emma  is  the  wife  of  Edward  Bolin, 
of  Maryville;  Maud;  Inez  died  in  infancy. 

Charles  W.  Stafford  was  reared  on  the  home  farm  in  Nodaway  county 
and  was  put  to  work  in  the  fields  when  he  became  of  proper  age,  and  he  was 
educated  in  the  common  schools.  He  remained  at  home  until  his  marriage, 
which  event  took  place  March  30,  1893,  while  living  in  Green  township.  He 
selected  as  a  life  partner  Edith  Blanche  Lawson,  who  was  born  in  Jackson 
county,  Indiana,  February  24,  1878.  She  is  the  daughter  of  James  and 
Rachael  (Weddle)  Lawson,  the  father  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  the  latter 
of  Indiana.  They  came  from  Indiana  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  and 
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settled  in  Green  township  in  1888,  where  Mr.  Lawson  died  October  31,  1894. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stafford  are  the  parents  of  four  children,  three  of  whom  sur¬ 
vive,  namely:  Ernest,  Mildred  M. ;  Hugh  M.  died  in  infancy;  Lyonel  M. 

Mr.  Stafford  takes  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  political  matters  and  he 
has  always  been  a  Republican.  He  and  his  wife  are  active  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  fraternally,  Mr.  Stafford  is  a  member  of 
the  Yeomen  of  America  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  He  has  always 
followed  agricultural  pursuits  and  stock  raising  and  has  been  very  successful 
in  each,  now  owning  a  well  improved  and  neatly  kept  farm  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres,  on  which  stand  excellent  buildings  of  all  kinds. 


THOMAS  HENRY  ROACH. 

As  a  general  farmer  and  stock  raiser,  Thomas  Henry  Roach,  of  Polk 
township,  Nodaway  county,  has  been  unusually  successful,  and  he  bears  an 
unsullied  reputation  wherever  he  is  known,  he  and  his  family  being  sincerely 
respected  for  their  many  personal  good  qualities. 

Mr.  Roach  was  born  in  Dubuque  county,  Iowa,  November  16,  1853. 
His  father  was  Richard  Roach  and  his  mother  was  known  in  her  maiden¬ 
hood  as  Julia  Malone:  the  father  was  a  native  of  Ireland  and  the  mother 
of  New  York  state,  of  Irish  parentage.  They  married  in  Dubuque  county. 
Iowa,  and  began  their  married  life  on  a  farm  there,  remaining  in  that  county 
until  1865  when  they  came  to  Missouri,  locating  in  Gentry  county,  where 
Mrs.  Roach  died. 

Richard  Roach  was  one  of  the  famous  band  of  “forty-niners"  who  made 
the  long,  hazardous  trip  across  the  plains  to  California  during  the  gold  ex¬ 
citement  pf  that  time.  After  remaining  in  the  far  West  for  about  five 
years,  he  returned  to  Missouri  and  spent  his  last  days  in  Maryville,  dying  at 
the  residence  of  his  son,  Thomas  Henry,  in  July,  1897.  He  was  a  man  of 
sterling  qualities,  and  he  and  his  wife  were  the  parents  of  eight  children, 
named  as  follows  :  Thomas  Henry,  of  this  review :  Frank,  William,  David, 
Richard  and  Mary  Ann,  all  deceased;  Frances  is  the  wife  of  Charles  Ter- 
huven,  of  St.  Louis  ;  Elizabeth  Jane  is  living  in  Polk  township. 

Thomas  H.  Roach  lived  with  his  father  in  Gentry  county.  Missouri,  un¬ 
til  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  and  then  came  to  Nodaway  county  and  since 
1872  he  has  been' a  resident  of  the  county.  He  received  his  education  in  tne 
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common  schools  of  his  day,  but  early  in  life  turned  his  attention  to  farming 
and  stock  raising,  which  he  has  continued  till  the  present  time.  He  has  been 
a  good  manager  and  a  hard  worker  and  has  succeeded,  now  owning  one  of 
the  choice  farms  of  the  township,  consisting  of  three  hundred  acres,  which  is 
kept  well  improved  and  well  tilled  and  on  which  stands  a  beautifully  located 
and  substantial  residence  and  good  outbuildings.  Some  good  stock  of  various 
kinds  is  always  to  be  found  about  his  place. 

Mr.  Roach  was  married  in  this  township  on  January  1,  1877,  to  Martha 
Neal,  who  was  born  in  Polk  township,  this  county,  the  daughter  of  J.  M. 
Neal,  and  here  she  grew  to  maturity  and  was  educated.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roach  five  children  have  been  born,  named  as  follows:  Charles  H.  is 
farming  in  Polk  township;  Julia;  Nellie  is  the  wife  of  Rev.  Lester  M.  Jones, 
a  minister  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church;  Maud  and  Golda.  Julia,  Maud 
and  Golda  are  all  teachers  and  have  life  certificates;  they  are  well  educated 
and  are  very  successful  in  their  chosen  work.  Mrs.  Nellie  Jones  was  also 
a  teacher  before  her  marriage. 

Mr.  Roach  always  took  a  great  interest  in  the  education  of  his  chil¬ 
dren,  in  fact,  in  all  educational  affairs.  He  and  Mrs.  Roach  are  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Although  Mr.  Roach  has  never  found 
either  the  time  or  the  inclination  to  mingle  a  great  deal  in  politics,  he  has 
very  ably  served  his  township  as  road  overseer  and  as  a  member  of  the  local 
school  board. 


LEWIS  E.  ROGERS. 

In  many  respects  Lewis  E.  Rogers,  of  Polk  township,  Nodaway  county, 
is  a  model  farmer,  and  as  a  stock  raiser  his  success  has  been  most  encourag¬ 
ing.  He  aims  to  be  progressive  in  what  he  does  and  having  spent  his  entire 
life  in  his  native  community  he  is  well  and  favorably  known,  having  kept 
untarnished  the  excellent  reputation  always  borne  by  the  Rogers  family. 
He  was  born  in  this  township,  on  the  farm  where  he  now  resides,  April  12, 
1877.  His  father  was  the  late  Francis  E.  Rogers,  and  his  mother  was  known 
in  her  maidenhood  as  Grizell  Hogue.  The  father  was  born  in  the  state 
of  New  York  and  the  mother  in  Pennsylvania.  They  came  to  Nodaway 
county,  Missouri,  in  the  early  seventies  and  settled  in  Polk  township  where 
they  developed  a  good  farm  and  spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  the  father 
dying  July  12,  1903,  and  the  mother  on  December  31,  1908.  They  were  the 
parents  of  ten  children,  six  sons  and  four  daughters,  of  whom  Lewis  E.,  of 
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this  review,  was  the  seventh  in  order  of  birth.  He  grew  to  maturity  on  the 
home  farm  and  when  but  a  mere  lad  began  assisting  with  the  general  work 
about  the  place,  and  attended  the  common  schools  in  his  neighborhood,  also 
the  Maryville  schools.  He  has  always  followed  general  farming  and  he  has 
been  very  successful  in  his  chosen  line.  He  is  the  owner  of  one  of  the  choice 
farms  of  his  township,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  all  im¬ 
proved  and  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  He  keeps  from  year  to  year 
a  variety  of  good  stock,  and  he  has  a  comfortable  and  attractively  located 
dwelling  and  good  outbuildings. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  married  in  this  township,  on  February  n,  1896,  to 
May  Crouse,  who  was  born  in  Nodaway  county,  reared  and  educated  here. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Irvin  Crouse,  a  well  known  citizen  of  Union  township. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rogers  four  children  have  been  born,  named  as  follows: 
Lester  E.,  Oral  E.,  Yesta  and  Elsie  A. 

Politically,  Mr.  Rogers  is  a  Republican  and  he  takes  an  active  interest 
in  township  affairs,  being  influential  in  the  councils  of  his  party  and  he  has 
been  frequently  sent  as  a  delegate  to  township  and  county  conventions.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World. 


THOMAS  NATHANIEL  GARTEN. 

Sarah  Jane  Garten,  living  in  Union  township,  Nodaway  county,  is  the 
widow  of  Thomas  Nathaniel  Garten,  who  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1828  and 
whose  death  occurred  on  April  19,  1884,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years,  three 
months  and  twelve  days.  In  Daviess  county,  Indiana,  he  married  Sarah 
Jane  Simonson  when  she  was  twenty-four  years  of  age  and  he  was  ten  years 
older.  They  began  their  married  life  on  a  rented  farm  in  Indiana,  later  com¬ 
ing  to  Nodaway  county.  Missouri,  locating  on  the  farm  where  Mrs.  Garten 
now  resides;  on  the  land  was  a  small  log  house  and  only  a  small  “patch"  of 
ground  was  in  cultivation.  The  place  consisted  of  one  hundred  acres,  for 
which  Mr.  Garten  paid  four  hundred  dollars;  he  had  a  pair  of  mules,  a  wagon 
and  harness,  which  he  drove  from  Indiana.  He  later  had  to  pay  off  an  old 
claim  of  two  hundred  dollars.  He  was  a  hard  worker  and  at  once  began 
clearing  the  land  and  placed  it  in  cultivation,  and  he  was  soon  very  comfort¬ 
ably  established.  He  built  the  present  cozy  home  the  spring  before  he  died, — 
in  fact,  it  was  left  unfinished  and  it  took  Mrs.  Garten  several  years  to  pay  for 
it.  He  had  purchased  twenty  acres,  making  in  all  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and 
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thirty-four  acres,  which  he  had  placed  under  good  improvements;  he  himself 
placed  over  forty  acres  in  cultivation.  He  was  never  afraid  of  hard  work 
and  in  his  early  life  he  worked  out  in  order  to  get  a  start.  He  arrived  in 
Nodaway  county  in  the  month  of  June,  too  late  to  put  out  a  regular  crop,  and 
he  worked  out  for  two  years ;  the  second  year  he  rented  bottom  land,  but  high 
water  ruined  his  crop  and  he  got  nothing,  but  after  that  he  was  more  success¬ 
ful.  Mrs.  Garten  has  managed  the  place  well  and  has  built  a  new  barn  and 
made  many  good  improvements.  Mr.  Garten  was  never  a  rugged  man  and 
his  death  by  pneumonia  was  sudden,  having  been  ill  but  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Garten  was  a  Republican  in  politics  and  at  one  time  he  very  ably 
served  as  tax  collector.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
all  his  mature  life.  He  was  a  good  neighbor,  a  kind  husband  and  indulgent 
father. 

Six  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Garten,  named  as 
follows:  Winfield  Scott  died  when  thirty  years  of  age;  Charles  Cornelius 
Sigel  has  remained  on  the  farm  and  is  single ;  Edward  Seward  remained  at 
home  until  his  death,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  years;  Cora  Effie  married  Ben 
Bousch,  of  Independence  township ;  Alta  Emma  married  Luther  Pistole,  of 
Polk  township;  Cordelia  married  Rafe  Heirfford,  a  physician  living  in  Kansas. 

The  boys  went  ahead  with  the  farm  after  the  death  of  their  father. 
Charles  has  remained  at  home  and  has  proven  to  be  an  excellent  farmer. 

The  Garten  home  is  a  pleasant  one,  the  house  standing  on  an  eminence 
about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  bottoms  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Two 
river  and  of  the  Mowry  creek,  and  a  splendid  view  may  be  had  from  it. 
About  eighty  acres  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  lie  in  the  creek  bottoms. 

Mrs.  Garten  and  son  Charles  have  also  purchased  a  very  valuable  farm 
of  Ira  Moore  in  Jackson  township.  It  consists  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres,  which  they  rent.  Their  bottom  land  is  very  rich  and  is  not  subject  to 
overflow.  General  farming  is  carried  on  and  mules,  hogs  and  other  livestock 
are  handled  very  successfully. 


HENRY  R.  PIERPOINT. 

Among  the  enterprising  and  successful  business  men  of  the  prosperous 
city  of  Maryville  stands  Henry  R.  Pierpoint,  who  is  engaged  in  the  livery 
business.  Devoting  himself  assiduously  to  his  business,  he  has  commanded 
a  large  share  of  the  public  patronage  and  enjoys  to  a  marked  degree  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  entire  community. 
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Henry  R.  Pierpoint  was  born  near  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  on  July 
31,  1866,  and  is  a  son  of  Thomas  and  Leona  Pierpoint.  Thomas  Pierpoint 
was  a  native  of  Virginia,  horn  on  March  6,  1827,  and  on  attaining  to  ma¬ 
ture  years  he  applied  himself  to  the  vocation  of  farming,  at  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  until  1867,  when  he  came  to  Missouri.  Locating  in  Nodaway  county, 
he  purchased  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  in  Jackson  township.  He 
applied  himself  closely  to  the  development  and  improvement  of  this  land, 
which  he  brought  up  to  a  high  standard  of  cultivation,  and  where  he  made 
his  home  until  1899,  when  he  sold  the  farm  to  his  children  and  moved  to 
Ravenwood,  intending  to  spend  his  remaining  years  in  ease.  However,  he 
could  not  stand  the  idleness  this  entailed,  and  in  1901  he  bought  forty  acres 
of  land  adjoining  his  old  homestead  and  again  took  up  farming.  His  death 
occurred  on  October  10,  1904.  In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat  and  his  relig¬ 
ious  belief  was  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  He  was  a  man  of 
splendid  personal  character  and  he  commanded  the  unbounded  confidence  of 
the  entire  community. 

Henry  R.  Pierpoint  was  reared  under  the  parental  roof  and  received 
his  education  in  the  common  schools.  On  attaining  mature  years  he  worked 
for  about  a  year  at  farm  work,  and  then  for  another  year  he  operated  rented 
land  on  his  own  account.  He  was  prosperous  and  then  bought  forty  acres 
of  land,  in  the  operation  of  which  he  was  so  successful  that  he  was  enabled 
to  buy  other  land  until  his  holdings  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres.  In  1906  Mr.  Pierpoint  went  to  Nebraska  and  opened  a  feed  yard  at 
Beatrice,  that  state,  in  which  he  was  engaged  for  about  ten  months.  During 
the  following  two  and  a  half  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  implement  business 
at  Hebron.  Nebraska,  meeting  with  fair  success.  In  December,  1909,  Mr. 
Pierpoint  came  to  Maryville  and  bought  the  Star  livery  stable,  one  of  the 
old  and  well  known  establishments  of  its  kind  here.  He  remodeled  the 
stable,  making  a  number  of  valuable  improvements,  and  here  he  is  operating 
a  livery  and  feed  stable  with  pronounced  success.  In  his  stable  are  to  be 
found  a  full  line  of  such  vehicles  as  are  in  demand  by  the  local  custom,  his 
live  stock  being  kept  in  excellent  condition,  while  the  general  appointments  of 
the  stable  are  first-class  in  every  respect.  He  is  a  good  judge  of  horseflesh 
and  his  word  as  to  the  qualities  of  a  horse  can  be  absolutely  relied  upon.  He 
enjoys  a  good  reputation  in  the  community  and,  as  before  stated,  is  enjoying 
his  full  share  of  the  public  patronage. 

On  February  24,  T896,  Mr.  Pierpoint  was  united  in  marriage  to  Minerva 
Gillam,  a  daughter  of  Hackaliah  and  Parmelia  (Herzog)  Gillam,  her  birth 
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having  occurred  in  McDonough  county,  Illinois,  on  January  17,  1877.  They 
are  the  parents  of  two  children,  Leona  and  Glenn,  both  of  whom  are  in 
school.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gillam  are  representatives  of  old  and  well  established 
families.  The  father  moved  from  Illinois  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  in 
1880,  and  settled  on  eighty  acres  of  land  in  Jefferson  township.  He  im¬ 
proved  this  place  and  after  a  residence  on  it  of  three  years,  sold  it  and  re¬ 
moved  to  Polk  township,  this  county,  where  he  purchased  eighty  acres. 
There  for  a  period  of  ten  years  he  farmed  successfully,  selling  out  in  1906 
and  he  and  his  wife  moved  into  Maryville,  locating  in  a  comfortable  home 
at  the  corner  of  Market  and  Seventh  streets,  where  they  now  reside. 

Politically,  Mr.  Pierpoint  is  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Democratic  party, 
while  religiously,  he  is  a  member  of  and  gives  an  earnest  support  to  the 
Christian  church.  He  is  a  man  of  excellent  personal  qualities  who,  because 
of  his  sterling  integrity  and  upright  life,  has  won  and  today  enjoys  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  regard  of  all  who  know  him. 


FREDERICK  HASTINGS. 

Wherever  we  find  the  English-born  citizen  in  the  United  States  we  find 
one  of  our  very  best  citizens,  always  law-abiding,  quiet,  reliable  and  a  man 
who  is  not  afraid  of  work,  however  arduous,  but  who  brushes  aside  all 
obstacles  until  he  has  a  home  and  a  competency.  Such  a  man  is  Frederick 
Hastings,  now  living  in  retirement  in  Maryville.  He  was  born  in  London, 
England,  seventy  years  ago,  and  when  a  child  came  to  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  and  there  he  grew  to  maturity.  When  twenty-one  years  old  he  ac¬ 
companied  his  parents  to  Chicago ;  later  he  came  on  to  Muscatine.  Iowa, 
where  he  worked  at  watch  repairing,  his  parents  finally  joining  him  there. 
Young  Hastings  proved  his  loyalty  to  his  adopted  country  in  1861  when  he 
enlisted  in  Campanv  H,  Eleventh  Regiment  Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry,  from 
Muscatine,  at  the  first  call  for  three-months  troops.  He  was  in  the  great 
battle  of  Shiloh  and  he  was  soon  detailed  as  a  telegraph  operator,  the  art  of 
telegraphy  having  been  taught  him  at  Muscatine,  where  he  ‘'picked  it  up," 
the  office  there  having  been  located  in  the  store  with  which  he  was  connected. 
He  served  as  operator  for  a  year,  in  the  ordnance  department.  In  1864  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Third  United  States  Artillery  and  was  first  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Battery  K.  As  such  he  served  in  the  fight  at  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
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his  battery  defending  that  city.  He  was  for  a  time  on  detached  service  as  a 
staff  officer  at  Memphis  under  General  Kapner,  remaining  in  that  city  until 
August,  1866.  He  was  in  charge  of  an  ordnance  store,  receiving  and  dis¬ 
tributing  ammunition,  etc.  He  had  charge  of  a  large  detail  of  men  for  this 
purpose,  Memphis  being  the  base  of  supplies  for  the  Western  army.  He  was 
discharged  as  first  lieutenant.  He  entered  the  government  employ  in  the 
scout  service  with  headquarters  at  Memphis,  during  the  reconstruction  period. 
His  duties  were  largely  to  prevent  smuggling,  especially  smuggling  and  sell¬ 
ing  whisky,  and  he  remained  in  that  service  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

Air.  Hastings  came  to  Alaryville,  Missouri,  in  1869.  He  had  two  friends 
at  St.  Joseph,  .Albert  Pike  and  Joseph  Durfee,  also  Captain  Kappner,  all  old 
army  friends.  He  went  in  partnership  in  business  with  H.  F.  Crane,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Crane  &  Hastings,  in  the  jewelry,  book  and  stationery 
business,  which  was  successfully  continued  until  1900,  over  thirty  years. 
After  thus  being  actively  engaged,  Mr.  Hastings  retired  some  ten  years  ago. 
The  business  grew  from  a  small  beginning  to  large  proportions.  They  also 
conducted  a  store  at  Bedford,  Iowa,  of  which  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Hastings  was 
in  charge,  William  Hastings,  who  came  there  from  New  York,  first  working 
in  the  Maryville  store,  but  later  was  sent  to  Bedford.  After  closing  the 
business  there  young  Hastings  returned  to  Brooklyn,  New  \rork.  Mr.  Crane 
is  still  in  business  here. 

Mr.  Hastings  is  the  owner  of  seventy-five  acres  of  very  valuable  land, 
all  within  the  city  limits  and  in  pasture.  He  has  never  been  an  aspirant  for 
office,  is  a  Republican,  but  in  local  matters  votes  independently — for  the  man, 
rather  than  the  party.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
and  is  in  the  Union  AYteran  League. 

Mr.  Hastings  was  married  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  in  1865,  to  Jane 
Bywater,  who  was  born  in  Illinois,  the  daughter  of  a  Baptist  minister.  Three 
children  have  been  born  to  this  union,  named  as  follows:  Gay  married  Fred 
Leeper,  of  Alaryville:  Frederica  married  Joseph  Brown,  of  Kansas  City; 
Harry  is  living  in  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


WILLIAM  B.  HANNA. 

As  a  farmer  William  B.  Hanna,  of  Polk  township,  is  rated  among  the 
leaders  in  this  line,  and  his  life  record  is  unclouded  by  wrong  or  suspicion  of 
evil.  He  has  always  clung  to  whatever  is  of  good  repute  and  his  name  is  a 
synonym  for  all  that  is  honorable  and  straightforward. 
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Mr.  Hanna  is  a  “home  boy,”  having  been  born  in  Polk  township,  Noda¬ 
way  county,  October  12,  1857.  His  father  was  Henry  Hanna  and  his  mother 
was  known  in  her  maidenhood  as  Jane  Neal.  The  former  was  a  native  of 
county  Down,  Ireland,  and  the  latter  was  born  in  Ohio,  and  it  was  from  that 
state  that  they  came  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  in  1854,  and  settled  in 
Polk  township,  seven  miles  northeast  of  Maryville,  where  he  entered  a  tract 
of  government  land,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  which  he  improved  and 
placed  on  it  good  buildings  and  there  he  continued  to  work  and  live  until 
his  death,  January  13,  1887,  having  established  a  very  comfortable  home. 
He  was  born  in  1818.  Mrs.  Hanna  survives,  having  reached  an  advanced 
age.  Their  family  consisted  of  ten  children,  named  as  follows :  Charles  O., 
living  in  North  Dakota;  John  H.  is  farming  in  Polk  township;  Belle  died 
in  childhood;  William  B.,  of  this  review;  Ella  L.  is  the  wife  of  George  P. 
Bainum,  of  Maryville;  James  F.  is  a  farmer  in  Union  township;  George  N. 
lives  at  Anaconda,  Montana;  Amanda  J.  was  the  wife  of  Samuel  McClurg, 
and  she  died  at  her  home  in  Polk  township;  Effie  E.  is  living  at  home;  Albert 
S.  lives  in  Polk  township. 

William  B.  Hanna  lived  on  the  home  place  until  about  the  spring  of 
1881,  when  he  purchased  eighty  acres  of  land  where  he  now  lives.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  good  education  and  began  life  by  teaching  school  in  his  home  county, 
at  which  he  was  very  successful,  following  this  line  for  four  or  five  years. 
Aside  from  that,  farming  and  stock  raising  has  been  his  sole  occupation.  He 
has  added  to  his  place  until  he  now  owns  an  excellent  farm  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  acres,  on  which  he  has  made  good  improvements  and  where  he 
has  a  very  comfortable  home. 

Mr.  Hanna  was  married  in  Maryville  on  December  25,  1884,  to  Eva 
A.  Baker,  who  was  born  in  Wisconsin,  April  2,  1866.  She  is  the  daughtev 
of  Edward  J.  and  Mary  (Pope)  Baker.  For  a  full  history  of  her  parents 
see  the  sketch  of  Edward  J.  Baker  in  this  volume.  Five  children  were  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker:  Elmer  lives  in  Polk  township;  Edna  is  the  wife 
of  Floyd  Westfall,  of  Barnard,  this  county;  Eva  A.,  wife  of  William  B. 
Hanna,  of  this  review;  Adelia  is  the  wife  of  Wayland  Wood  and  lives  in 
Montana.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanna  are  the  parents  of  eight  children,  a  daughter 
dying  in  infancy;  the  others  are  Esther  M.,  who  is  a  school  teacher,  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  Northwestern  Normal  School:  Guy  B.  is  in  Knowlton,  Mon¬ 
tana;  Byron  M.,  Henry  Edward,  Elmer  B. ;  Roy  W.  died  in  infancy; 
Roine  F. 

Mr.  Hanna  has  been  a  member  of  the  township  board  for  a  period  of 
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four  years  and  at  the  same  time  was  justice  of  the  peace.  He  has  long  been 
active  in  local  party  affairs  and  is  always  ready  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  Democratic  party.  He  and  Mrs.  Hanna  are  members  and  faithful  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 


WILLIAM  HARVEY  BOOTH. 

Another  one  of  Green  township’s  steadv-going  and  successful  farmers, 
who  hails  from  the  state  of  Indiana  and  who  has  benefited  both  himself  and 
the  community  by  migrating  to  Nodaway  county,  is  William  Harvey  Booth. 
He  was  born  in  Jackson  county,  Indiana,  in  1858,  and  is  the  son  of  James 
and  Anna  (Shepard)  Booth,  the  father  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  the  mother 
of  Indiana.  They  emigrated  from  Indiana  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri, 
when  their  son,  William  H.,  was  about  ten  years  old,  locating  about  ten 
miles  northwest  of  Maryville,  buying  a  farm  and  making  the  family  home 
there.  There  were  eight  children,  three  sons  and  five  daughters,  namely : 
Adeline  is  the  wife  of  James  Wiseman  and  lives  in  the  eastern  part  of  Green 
township;  Elizabeth  is  the  wife  of  James  Shelton,  now  of  Kansas  Citv ; 
Sarah  married  Alex.  Osborne,  and  her  death  occurred  in  November,  1908; 
Mary  married  Richard  Brown,  and  she  died  early  in  1877;  John  W.  lives 
in  Kansas  City;  Charity  is  the  wife  of  Dan  Knight  and  lives  at  Centralia, 
Kansas;  George  lives  in  Arkansas;  William  H.  of  this  review. 

Mr.  Booth  was  reared  on  the  home  place  northwest  of  Maryville  and 
when  twenty-two  years  old  began  farming  for  himself  near  Home  and  he 
has  lived  practically  ever  since  in  that  locality,  or  where  he  now  lives,  four 
miles  farther  south  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  township.  He  was  about 
twenty-three  years  old  when  he  bought  his  first  piece  of  land,  forty  acres 
west  of  the  old  home.  Two  or  three  years  later  he  made  three  or  four  differ¬ 
ent  trades  and  lived  a  short  time  on  each  farm.  He  bought  the  place  whert 
he  now  lives  about  1890.  It  contains  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  ex¬ 
cellent  farming  land  and  is  located  in  the  northeast  one-fourth  of  section  18, 
m  the  eastern  part  of  Green  township.  He  has  added  modern  improve¬ 
ments  on  it  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Booth  was  married  September  2,  1877,  to  Nancy  Jane  Hardestv 
daughter  of  Christopher  Ray  and  Sarah  (Martin)  Hardesty.  Mrs.  Booth 
was  born  in  1 86 1  at  Ouitman,  this  countv.  and  was  reared  in  the  same 
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neighborhood  as  was  Mr.  Booth,  ten  miles  southwest  of  Maryville.  Nine 
children  have  been  born  to  this  union,  two  of  whom  are  deceased;  they  are: 
James  Harvey,  at  home  with  his  parents;  Edward  Carson,  who  died  October 
2,  1905,  when  twenty-four  years  old,  had  married  Josie  Pifer,  and  he  is  also 
survived  by  one  daughter,  Learlie  Lucile;  Maud  Elizabeth  Booth  married 
Frank  Kelly  and  lives  in  St.  Joseph.  Missouri,  and  they  have  one  son,  Ernest; 
Jennie  died  when  seven  months  old;  Bertha  Ethel  married  Arch  Wilhoyt  and 
lives  on  his  farm  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Green  township,  and  they  have 
one  daughter,  Bertha  Marie;  Earl  Ray,  Nora  Blanche,  Grace  Armedia  and 
Lester  Everett  are  all  at  home  with  their  parents. 

Mr.  Booth  is  a  quiet,  approachable,  hospitable  and  friendly  gentleman 
who  stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  know  him.  He  likes  to  tell  of  the 
days  when  the  Booth  family  first  came  to  Nodaway  county,  having  made 
the  trip  from  Indiana  in  wagons,  several  families  coming  at  the  same  time ; 
the  trip  required  three  weeks,  during  which  time  they  camped  out  at  nights. 
After  settling  here  they  were  compelled  for  some  time  to  drive  across  open 
prairie  to  Maryville.  Land  was  still  obtainable  at  one  dollars  and  twenty-five 
cents  per  acre,  but  prairie  land  was  not  wanted. 


E.  C.  PHARES  LUMBER  COMPANY. 

Throughout  northwestern  Missouri  and  in  adjoining  states  is  known 
the  E.  C.  Phares  Lumber  Company,  located  at  Maryville,  Nodaway  county, 
of  which  W.  F.  Phares  is  manager,  this  being  one  of  the  old  and  substantial 
business  concerns  in  this  locality,  the  prestige  of  which  is  still  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  owing  to  the  enterprise,  the  straightforward  methods  and  the  ju¬ 
dicious  judgment  employed  in  its  management. 

E.  C.  Phares  purchased  the  yard  of  Frank  Rowley  in  March,  1904,  and 
he  continued  the  same  until  his  death,  in  1906.  He  lived  many  years  in 
Sedalia,  Missouri,  where  he  conducted  an  extensive  yard  which  he  owned. 
He  was  manager  of  the  Badger  Lumber  Company  of  St.  Joseph  from  1890 
to  1891.  He  was  one  of  the  best  known  lumber  men  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  state,  and,  a  good  mixer,  he  was  popular  with  the  trade.  In  1905  the  local 
shed  burned  with  a  loss  of  nine  thousand  dollars,  and  it  was  replaced  with  a 
larger  shed,  fifty-six  by  eighty  feet,  the  main  building  being  sixty-six  by  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  feet,  the  yard  now  covering  sixtv-six  by  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  by  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
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two  feet,  and  a  well  selected  and  extensive  stock,  amounting  to  about  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  is  carried,  the  annual  sales  amounting  to  about  forty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  A  full  line  of  building  material  is  carried.  This  firm  furnished 
the  material  for  the  construction  of  the  county  poor  house  in  1908,  and  in 
1909  the  material  for  the  new  high  school  building.  Three  men  are  con¬ 
stantly  employed  about  the  yards  and  this  is  a  very  busy  place  during  the 
building  season. 

W.  F.  Phares,  a  practical  and  energetic  young  business  man,  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  office  and  yard  for  the  past  five  years  and  he  has  pushed  the 
business  until  it  has  assumed  large  proportions  and  is  rapidly  growing. 

This  yard  was  first  started  about  thirty-five  years  ago  by  William  How¬ 
ell,  who  sold  out  to  Frank  Rowley.  It  is  the  oldest  firm  in  Maryville  and  one 
of  the  best  known  in  this  section  of  the  state. 


JOSEPH  A.  H.  SOBBING. 

In  the  death  of  the  honored  subject  of  this  sketch,  which  occurred  at 
his  home  in  Hopkins  township,  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  on  November  4, 
1905,  the  community  lost  one  of  its  most  estimable  and  high-minded  men  and 
the  county  of  Nodaway  a  public-spirited  citizen  whose  place  it  will  be  difficult 
to  fill.  A  devoted  husband  and  loving  and  indulgent  father,  a  keen  and  saga¬ 
cious  man  of  affairs,  he  acted  well  his  part  in  life,  wielded  a  strong  influence 
for  good,  and  in  his  removal  there  passed  from  earth  one  who,  in  a  large 
measure,  had  dignified  his  manhood  and  honored  the  race. 

Joseph  August  Herman  Sobbing  was  born  in  the  province  of  Westphalen 
Prussia,  on  February  17,  1848.  and  was  the  son  of  John  Heinrich  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Holker)  Sobbing.  These  parents  were  farming  folk,  wrell  known  and 
highly  respected  in  their  native  province  and  they  both  passed  from  earthly 
scenes  before  their  son.  the  subject,  came  to  America.  Joseph  Sobbing  was 
reared  by  his  parents  and  secured  a  good  practical  education  in  the  schools  of 
his  native  land.  In  1877  he  followed  the  example  of  thousands  of  his 
countrymen  who  had  sought  homes  in  the  New  World  and  came  direct  to 
Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  locating  in  Hopkins  township,  where  for  a  year 
he  made  his  home  with  Henry  Holker.  He  then  bought  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  land  in  Hopkins  township,  the  west  eighty  acres  of  which 
had  never  been  touched  by  a  plow  until  he  commenced  farming  it.  He  after- 
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wards  sold  one  acre  for  a  school  house.  With  the  exception  of  a  year  spent 
in  Maryville.  Mr.  Sobbing  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  on  this  farm, 
which  he  greatly  improved,  erecting  a  full  set  of  substantial  and  well  arranged 
buildings,  and  maintaining  the  place  at  the  highest  standard  of  excellence. 
He  was  thoroughly  practical  in  his  ideas  and  progressive  in  his  methods  and 
was  numbered  among  the  leading  farmers  and  enterprising  citizens  of  the 
locality  where  he  lived.  He  was  eminently  public  spirited  in  his  attitude  to¬ 
wards  local  affairs  and  for  twenty  years  he  rendered  efficient  service  as  a 
school  director,  having  a  deep  interest  in  educational  affairs. 

Politically,  he  was  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Republican  party,  though 
he  was  not  a  seeker  after  public  office,  his  service  as  a  member  of  the  school, 
board  being  rendered  solely  from  a  sense  of  his  duty. to  the  community  and  be¬ 
cause  of  his  deep  personal  interest.  Plis  religious  belief  was  that  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  in  which  he  was  reared  and  to  which  he  was  ever 
faithful.  When  he  settled  in  Nodaway  county  Catholics  were  very  few  and 
far  between  and  for  years  he  rode  horseback  fifteen  miles  to  attend  his  church 
and  later,  when  he  had  a  family,  his  wife  and  the  older  members  of  the  family 
attended  with  him. 

On  February  9,  1881,  Mr.  Sobbing  was  united  in  marriage  to  Josephine 
Dowling,  the  daughter  of  Michael  and  Frances  (Malev)  Dowling.  Michael 
Dowling  was  born  in  county  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  March  17,  1810,  and  was  a 
son  of  Patrick  Nicholas  and  Alice  Dowling.  He  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1840  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  Rock  county,  Wisconsin.  In  1852  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Crawford  county,  that  state,  where  he  acquired  a  farm  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  acres.  On  January  24,  1865,  he  enlisted  in  the  Forty-seventh  Regiment 
Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry,  under  General  Dudley,  the  command  being 
assigned  mainly  to  guard  duty  in  Tennessee.  Mr.  Dowling  was  honorably 
discharged  the  same  year  and  in  1866  he  moved  to  Green  county,  Wisconsin, 
where  he  lived  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  December  11,  1880. 
Frances  Maley  was  born  on  August  20,  1841,  the  daughter  of  John  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Churchill)  Maley,  natives  of  Ireland,  who  emigrated  to  Canada,  later 
locating  in  Rock  county,  Wisconsin.  She  was  married  to  Michael  Dowling 
in  February,  1856,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  seven  children,  five  of 
whom  are  living,  namely:  Alice,  the  wife  of  Chris  Brunner,  of  Waukeshau, 
Wisconsin;  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  A.  S.  Douglas,  an  attorney  at  Monroe, 
Wisconsin;  Josephine,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Sobbing,  of  this  sketch;  W.  H.,  of 
Hopkins;  N.  J.,  of  Monroe,  Wisconsin.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sobbing  have 
been  born  three  children,  who  are  living,  namely:  Joseph  H.,  a  farmer  in 
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Hopkins  township,  this  county;  Frances  E.,  the  wife  of  Prof.  R.  F.  Hanna, 
cashier  of  a  bank  at  Worth,  Missouri ;  Elizabeth  Mary,  now  a  student  in  the 
public  schools.  Herman  W.  died  at  the  age  of  six  weeks ;  Charles  E.  died 
in  infancy;  William  died  at  two  years  eight  and  one-half  months. 

Joseph  A.  H.  Sobbing  was  a  man  of  strong  character  and  sterling  in¬ 
tegrity  and  in  the  circles  in  which  he  moved  he  was  universally  held  in  the 
highest  esteem.  Genial  in  disposition,  accommodating  in  manner  and  clean 
in  his  daily  life,  he  justly  merited  the  approbation  of  the  public  which  was 
generously  accorded  him. 


SAMUEL  E.  FISHER. 

The  old  Buckeye  state  has  long  been  noted  for  its  sterling  citizenship, 
for  its  illustrious  men  in  all  walks  of  life,  for  enterprising  sons,  thousands 
of  whom  have  poured  over  her  borders  during  the  past  century  to  assist  in 
the  upbuilding  of  other  localities  in  our  constellation  of  states  and  wherever 
they  have  located  they  have  taken  the  initiative,  cleared  the  land,  built  good 
homes  and  played  well  their  parts  in  the  general  development  of  the  new 
country.  Of  this  vast  horde  the  name  of  Samuel  Fisher  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked,  for  he  was  born  in  Fairfield  county,  Ohio,  October  10,  1857,  and 
has  been  spending  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  improving  a  valuable  landed 
estate  in  Polk  township,  Nodaway  county,  Missouri.  He  is  the  son  of  John 
and  Lucinda  (Hoshor)  Fisher.  They  were  both  natives  of  Fairfield  county, 
Ohio,  and  there  they  spent  their  lives  on  a  farm,  both  being  now  deceased. 
Six  children  were  born  to  them,  of  which  number  Samuel  E.,  of  this  review, 
was  the  fifth  in  order  of  birth.  He  was  reared  on  the  home  farm  and  received 
a  common  school  education  in  his  home  community,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  until  1881  when  he  came  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri. 

After  coming  here  Mr.  Fisher  worked  as  a  farm  laborer  for  four  years, 
w'orking  by  the  month.  He  soon  had  enough  money  saved  to  buy  eighty 
acres  of  land  where  he  now  lives,  having  made  his  home  here  since  that  time. 
He  afterwards  bought  forty  acres,  making  him  now  an  excellent  farm  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  acres,  all  well  improved  and  on  which  he  carries  on  gen¬ 
eral  farming  very  successfully. 

Mr.  Fisher  was  married  in  Polk  township,  this  county,  on  April  4,  1887, 
to  Mary  A.  Glaze,  wrho  was  born  in  Jefferson  county,  Indiana,  Februarv  20, 
1868.  She  is  the  daughter  of  William  and  Nancy  (Warfield)  Glaze.  The 
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father  was  a  native  of  Ripley  comity,  Indiana,  and  the  mother  was  born  in 
Jefferson  county,  that  state.  They  became  the  parents  of  six  children,  of 
which  number  Mrs.  Fisher  was  the  fourth  in  order  of  birth.  She  came  with 
her  parents  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  in  1882.  Six  children  have  been 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fisher,  named  as  follows :  Omer  P. ;  Grace  M.,  the 
latter  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  this  county;  Harry  A.,  Nellie  M., 
Roy  W.  and  Mary  B. 

Mr.  Fisher  takes  a  lively  interest  in  local  political  affairs  and  lie  has 
been  a  member  of  the  town  board.  He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  in  fraternal  matters  he  belongs  to  the  Inde- 
pendent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World. 


JOSEPH  S.  CARDEN. 

One  of  Green  township’s  most  progressive  native  sons  is  Joseph  S.  Car¬ 
den,  who  was  born  two  and  one-half  miles  southeast  of  Quitman,  Nodaway 
county.  He  is  the  son  of  John  Warner  and  Rebecca  Ann  (Holt)  Carden. 
The  father  and  his  younger  brother,  Joseph  Carden,  were  born  in  Orange 
county,  North  Carolina.  Their  parents  died  when  they  were  young  chil¬ 
dren,  consequently  they  were  thrown  out  on  the  world.  When  Joseph  was 
a  small  boy  and  his  elder  brother  was  only  fourteen,  they  decided  to  come  to 
northwestern  Missouri.  The  old-timers  there  advised  strongly  against  it,  say¬ 
ing  that  Missouri  was  a  howling  wilderness  that  would  not  even  sprout  beans, 
and  to  come  here  would  be  folly.  Seeing  that  the  boys  were  determined  to 
go,  the  old  men  told  them  to  travel  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  provided  them 
with  a  supply  of  bacon  and  corn  bread  and  a  little  money  and  advised  them 
not  to  put  up  at  hotels  and  taverns,  but  eat  their  bacon  and  corn  bread. 
After  two  days’  walking  the  boys  discarded  their  supplies  and  began  stopping 
at  taverns;  they  then  made  their  way  to  the  home  of  an  aunt  on  the  Ohio 
river  in  Kentucky,  where  they  found  their  kinsfolk  grubbing  trees  and  haul¬ 
ing  off  logs.  They  prevailed  upon  the  boys  to  stay  awhile  and  work  with 
them,  “until  work  picked  up."  They  found  that  grubbing  trees  and  hauling 
logs  was  hard  enough  and  if  work  was  to  “pick  up"  it  would  be  still  harder, 
so  John  W.  came  on  to  Clinton  county,  Missouri,  and  Joseph  remained  in 
Kentucky  three  years,  when  John  W.  returned  for  him  and  brought  him  to 
Clinton  countv,  where  both  remained  several  years.  Here  thev  were  mar- 
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ried,  the  wife  of  John  \V.  Carden  being  Rebecca  Ann  Holt,  as  stated  above; 
she  was  the  daughter  of  William  and  Martha  (Dickson)  Holt,  and  half-sister 
of  William  R.  Holt,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Green  township,  this  county,  a 
sketch  of  whom  appears  herein.  About  1853  he  and  his  wife  came  on  to 
Nodaway  county  and  entered  government  land  adjoining  that  taken  by 
Joseph  Carden.  Two  of  their  children  died  in  infancy;  the  others  were, 
Mrs.  Mollie  Busby,  Millard  F.,  Jefferson,  John,  Joseph,  Mrs.  Martha  Morris 
and  Mrs.  Sallie  Lewis. 

Rebecca  Ann  Holt  was  born  July  3,  1829,  and  died  November  6,  1904. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  William  and  Martha  Holt  and  one  of  twelve  children. 
She  was  born  in  North  Carolina  and  came  with  her  parents  to  Clay  county, 
Missouri,  in  1830,  and  she  married  John  W.  Carden  on  July  14,  1853,  and 
to  this  union  nine  children  were  born,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  un¬ 
named.  Those  who  survived  are:  Mollie,  wife  of  J.  C.  Busby,  living  near 
Quitman;  Millard,  of  Stanfcerry,  Missouri;  Jefferson  resides  in  Kansas; 
John  lives  at  Meriden,  Kansas;  Mattie  was  the  wife  of  Joseph  T.  Morris 
and  she  died  on  December  20,  1894;  Joseph  S.,  of  this  review;  Sallie  is  the 
wife  of  Morris  Lewis,  living  at  Flora,  Illinois.  The  mother  of  these  chil¬ 
dren  united  with  the  Christian  church  about  1879  and  lived  a  consistent 
Christian  life  until  her  death.  John  W.  Carden,  father  of  these  children, 
who  was  a  North  Carolinean  by  birth,  reached  the  advanced  age  of  eightv- 
two  years,  dying  on  June  21,  1908. 

Joseph  S.  Carden,  of  this  review,  grew  up  on  the  farm  southeast  of  Quit- 
man.  After  attending  the  common  schools  he  took  a  course  in  the  State 
University  at  Columbia  and  then  returned  home,  taking  up  farming.  He  was 
married  on  November  4,  1896,  to  Lidia  Ware,  daughter  of  Hanson  H.  and 
Millie  (Needles)  Ware,  whose  records  appear  in  another  part  of  this  work. 
She  was  born  in  Atchison  county,  near  Rockport,  and  while  she  was  yet  an 
infant  the  family  moved  to  Nodaway  county,  locating  about  a  mile  east  of 
Ouitman  where  she  grew  to  maturity  and  lived  until  her  marriage.  She 
received  a  good  education  and  was  for  about  eight  years  a  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  county.  After  their  marriage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
S.  Carden  continued  farming  on  the  home  place,  where  he  still  resides,  two 
and  one-half  miles  southeast  of  Quitman.  When  twenty  years  of  age  Mr. 
Carden  began  making  preparations  to  buy  a  farm  of  his  own.  Selling  some 
live  stock  which  he  owned,  he  made  with  the  proceeds  the  first  payment  on  a 
tract  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  unimproved  land  that  he 
bought  from  his  father.  He  was  the  only  son  at  home  at  that  time.  He 
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assisted  his  father  and  improved  his  own  land  at  the  same  time,  cleared 
the  timber  and  tiled  the  swampy  portions,  making  it  a  very  valuable  place. 
He  had  been  told  when  he  started  in  to  buy  that  he  would  never  be  able  to 
pay  it  out.  but,  although  only  a  boy,  he  worked  diligently  and  succeeded  in 
paying  it  out,  after  which  he  bought  another  tract  adjoining  and  with  what 
he  earned  off  the  first  purchase  he  assisted  in  the  payment  on  the  second.  He 
continued  to  buy  land  as  he  prospered  until  now  he  is  the  owner  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  as  good  land  as  Green  township  can  boast.  It  all  lies  in  one 

tract,  is  well  improved  and  produces  abundant  crops  of  all  kinds.  About  a 

year  before  he  was  married  he  built  a  beautiful  home,  the  house  in  which  he 

now  lives.  It  is  situated  on  a  large  lot  which  he  terraced  and  on  which  he 

planted  many  splendid  shade  trees  when  he  was  only  twenty-one  years  old, 
having  in  view  the  building  of  this  home.  No  more  attractive  place  or  better 
improved  is  to  be  seen  in  this  part  of  the  county,  all  due  to  the  persistency 
of  the  owner,  who  is  truly  a  self-made  man,  having  had  little  assistance  in 
his  career.  The  mile  of  road  that  lies  along  his  farm,  and  which  he  keeps 
improved,  is  a  model  dirt  road.  He  is  well  provided  with  the  modern  con¬ 
veniences  of  a  farm,  such  as  wagon  scales  for  weighing  livestock  and  grain, 
wind  pump,  dipping  tank,  excellently  arranged  for  small  stock.  He  raises 
a  great  number  of  hogs.  He  has  a  well  built  hog  house  where  he  keeps  his 
young  pigs,  and  he  also  has  well  arranged  stock  pens. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carden  have  no  children  of  their  own,  but  they  have  reared 
Harry  Morris,  son  of  Mrs.  Martha  Morris,  deceased  sister  of  Mr.  Carden. 

Air.  Carden  is  an  active  Democrat  and  is  influential  in  local  politics.  He 
has  been  assessor  two  terms,  trustee  one  term  and  is  chairman  of  the  town¬ 
ship  central  committee  at  this  writing.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  lodge 
at  Quitman,  also  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Modern 
Woodmen,  being  popular  in  these  as  well  as  all  other  circles  in  which  he 
moves,  owing  to  his  public  spirit,  his  genial  address  and  his  honesty  in  his 
relations  with  his  fellow-men. 


OLIVER  WILSON  SWINFORD. 

One  of  the  honored  citizens  of  Maryville,  now  living  retired  after  a  very 
active  life,  is  Oliver  Wilson  Swinford,  who  has  been  very  successful  as  a 
business  man  and  who  bears  an  unsullied  reputation,  he  and  his  family  moving 
in  the  best  circles  in  Nodaway  county.  He  is  a  native  of  the  Hoosier  state. 
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having  been  born  in  Miami  county,  Indiana,  March  n,  1854.  When  a  lad. 
in  1857,  he  was  brought  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  and  here  he  has 
spent  the  major  part  of  his  life.  He  is  the  son  of  Wilson  F.  and  Sarah  J. 
(Lee)  Swinford,  the  father  born  in  Kentucky  and  the  mother  in  Maryland. 
They  each  accompanied  their  parents  to  Indiana  when  young  and  were  mar¬ 
ried  in  Putnam  county,  that  state,  soon  afterwards  moving  to  Miami  county, 
from  which  place  they  came  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  in  1857,  when 
the  county  was  just  on  the  eve  of  a  great  development,  but  which  was  then 
an  improved  prairie,  for  the  most  part.  An  older  brother.  William,  had 
settled  here  previously,  possibly  two  years  earlier,  locating  eleven  miles 
southeast  of  the  county  seat.  Soon  other  families  came,  including  the  Thbmp- 
sons  and  the  Woodwards,  the  two  latter  settling  near  William  Swinford. 
Wilson  F.  Swinford  settled  five  miles  northeast  of  Maryville  in  Polk  town¬ 
ship,  buying  partly  improved  land.  He  set  to  work  with  a  will  and  prospered, 
becoming  the  owner  of  about  one  thousand  acres  of  land ;  he  farmed  on  an 
extensive  scale,  but  after  many  years  of  successful  farming  he  retired  to 
the  village  of  Pickering,  owning  land  in  that  vicinity  which  he  continued  to 
look  after  until  his  death,  June  11,  1906;  his  widow  survived  him  until  Janu¬ 
ary  1 2,  1909.  each  having  reached  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight  years. 
They  were  a  grand  old  couple  who  had  hosts  of  friends.  Mr.  Swinford  was 
a  Democrat,  but  no  public  man,  and  he  and  his  wife  were  members  of  the 
Christian  church  at  Pickering.  Their  family  consisted  of  ten  children,  all 
reaching  maturity,  namely:  Nancy  married  Hiram  Lott  and  spent  her  life 
in  Indiana;  John  died  when  past  sixty  years  of  age;  he  served  through  the 
Civil  war  and  lived  in  Nodaway  county;  William  Thomas,  who  also  served 
through  the  Civil  war,  was  drowned  when  a  young  man ;  Alice  J.  married 
Samuel  Thompson  and  lives  near  Denver,  Colorado:  James  M.  lives  in 
Maryville;  Lucinda  married  John  Hood  (deceased)  and  she  is  living  in  Nod¬ 
away  county;  Charles  G.  is  a  farmer  near  Pickering;  Oliver  Wilson  of  this 
review;  Mary  married  Newt  Kelley  and  lives  near  Pickering:  Sarah  E.  mar¬ 
ried  James  Scowden.  a  farmer  near  Parnell  City. 

Oliver  W.  Swinford  lived  at  home,  assisting  with  the  work  about  the 
place  and  attending  the  common  schools  during  the  winter  months  until  he 
reached  maturity,  being  a  member  of  the  family  circle  until  he  was  twenty- 
four  years  old.  He  married,  on  November  13,  1878,  Ella  Saunders,  daughter 
of  William  and  Sarah  E.  (Sims)  Saunders,  of  Maryville,  where  Mrs. 
Swinford  was  reared  and  educated.  Her  father,  a  farmer,  had  come  to  this 
countv  from  Kentuckv  and  became  well  established  here. 
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Oliver  W.  Swinford  farmed  on  his  father’s  land  two  years,  then  moved 
to  a  farm  of  his  own  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Polk  township,  Nodaway 
county.  He  bought  and  sold  several  places,  owning  five  or  six  farms,  and  he 
was  very  fortunate  both  as  a  farmer  and  as  a  trader.  He  came  to  Mary¬ 
ville  in  1906,  after  having  lived  fifteen  years  on  a  farm  seven  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Maryville,  but  all  in  Polk  township.  He  still  owns  the  place  and  is 
still  interested  in  farming,  having  a  well  improved  and  well  cultivated  place, 
for  general  agricultural  pursuits  are  his  delight. 

Mr.  Swinford  is  no  politician,  merely  voting  the  Democratic  ticket  at 
elections. 

The  following  children  constitute  the  Swinford  family:  Ollie  E.,  who 
married  James  Carter,  of  Polk  township:  Sallie  married  Claude  Shell,  of 
Polk  township,  and  is  the  mother  of  one  child,  Ella  Marjorie.  Paul  Swin¬ 
ford,  who  is  farming  in  Polk  township,  is  unmarried. 


WILLIAM  M.  TAYLOR. 

One  of  Green  township’s  steady  workers  is  William  M.  Taylor,  who  has 
a  good  farm  on  which  he  adds  some  valuable  improvements  from  time  to 
time.  He  is  one  of  those  persistent  workers,  rather  than  one  who  tries  to 
do  everything  in  a  brief  space  of  time  or  accomplish  great  undertakings 
by  “starts  and  jerks.”  His  method  of  procedure  would  seem  to  the  rational 
mind  to  be  the  best. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  born  in  Huntington  county,  Indiana,  October  14,  1866. 
and  is  the  son  of  John  and  Phoebe  (Jinks)  Taylor,  both  natives  of  Indiana 
and  of  good,  honorable  families.  John  Taylor  is  deceased,  but  Mrs.  Phoebe 
Taylor  is  living  in  Franklin  county,  Indiana. 

William  M.  Taylor  grew  to  manhood  in  his  native  county  on  the  home 
farm  where  he  assisted  with  the  work  until  eighteen  years  old  when  he  sought 
his  fortune  in  the  West,  coming  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  where  he  lived 
about  a  year,  then  came  to  Nodaway  county  and  worked  on  a  farm  near 
Skidmore.  About  1893  he  began  farming  for  himself,  having  gotten  a  start 
by  being  economical  and  keeping  at  work.  On  April  22,  1896,  he  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Mattie  A.  Cottril,  daughter  of  Andrew  Cottril  and  wife,  a  record 
of  whom  appears  in  this  work.  After  his  marriage,  Mr.  Taylor  continued 
farming  near  Skidmore  until  about  1901,  when  he  bought  a  farm  of  rich 
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soil  in  the  southern  edge  of  Green  township  where  he  now  resides,  his  place 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  nine  acres,  which  he  tills  successfully,  steadily 
improving  it  and  making  a  very  comfortable  living  for  himself  and  family, 
and  laying  something  aside  for  “rainy  days"  ahead. 

Six  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor,  named  as  follows: 
Adrian  A.,  Elta  May,  Mabel,  Paul,  Maude  and  Glenn. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  a  member  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  lodge.  He  is  a 
lover  of  home  and  family,  takes  a  great  delight  in  his  farm,  is  a  man  of  good 
habits  and  reliable,  therefore  well  thought  of  in  his  community. 


THOMAS  LAFAYETTE,  M.  D. 

Each  calling  or  business,  if  honorable,  has  its  place  in  human  existence, 
constituting  a  part  of  the  plan  whereby  life’s  methods  are  pursued  and  man 
reaches  his  ultimate  destiny.  Emerson  said  that  “All  are  needed  by  each 
one.’’  And  that  is  as  true  in  one  avenue  of  life’s  activities  as  in  another. 
However,  the  importance  of  a  business  or  profession  is  in  a  very  large  mea¬ 
sure  determined  by  its  beneficence  or  usefulness.  So  dependent  is  man  upon 
his  fellow-men  that  the  worth  of  each  individual  is  largely  reckoned  by  what 
he  has  done  for  humanity.  There  is  no  class  to  whom  greater  gratitude  is 
due  from  the  world  at  large  than  to  those  self-sacrificing,  sympathetic,  noble- 
minded  men  whose  life  work  has  been  the  alleviation  of  suffering  that  rests 
upon  humanity,  thus  lengthening  the  span  of  human  existence.  There  is  no 
known  standard  by  which  their  beneficent  influence  can  be  measured;  their 
helpfulness  is  as  broad  as  the  universe  and  their  power  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  wonderful  laws  of  nature  that  come  from  the  very  source  of  life 
itself.  Some  one  has  aptly  said.  “He  serves  God  best  who  serves  humanity 
most."  The  skillful  physician,  then,  by  the  exercise  of  his  native  talents  and 
his  acquired  abilities,  is  not  only  performing  a  service  for  humanity,  but  is 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  divine  teacher  himself,  who  said,  “Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  me.”  Pre-eminent  among  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  in 
Xodawav  county  stands  Dr.  Thomas  Lafayette,  of  Hopkins,  who  for  the 
span  of  an  ordinary  lifetime  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  healing 
art  and  who,  though  nearing  the  century  milepost  on  his  life's  pathway,  still 
retains  his  full  mental  faculties  and  to  a  remarkable  degree  his  physical,  and 
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still  ministers  to  the  wants  of  many  of  his  old  patrons,  many  of  whom  look 
upon  him,  not  only  as  their  physical  adviser,  but  as  a  friend  as  well.  His 
long  years  of  residence  here  has  gained  for  him  the  unbounded  confidence 
of  the  entire  community  and  a  history  of  Nodaway  county  would  not  be  com¬ 
plete  without  specific  mention  of  him. 

Thomas  Lafayette  was  born  on  September  17,  1819,  at  Leon,  France,  and 
he  is  a  son  of  Francis  and  Julia  Lafayette.  The  father,  who  was  the  owner  of 
a  vineyard,  died  eight  days  before  the  birth  of  the  subject,  and  he  was  con¬ 
sequently  reared  by  his  grandparents.  His  paternal  grandfather  and  the 
Marquis  de  LaFavette,  who  rendered  such  signal  assistance  to  the  American 
colonies  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  were  cousins,  and  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  retains  a  vivid  recollection  of  many  visits  of  the  Marquis  to  the 
home  of  his  grandfather.  Thomas  Lafayette  received  his  preliminary  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  parish  schools  at  Leon,  and,  having  decided  to  make  the  practice 
of  medicine  his  life  work,  he  entered  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine,  where 
he  spent  seven  years  in  earnest  study.  The  following  ten  years  were  spent 
in  practice  in  the  various  hospitals  of  Paris  and  other  cities,  where  he  gained 
valued  experience  through  observation  and  practice. 

In  1850  Doctor  Lafayette  came  to  the  United  States  with  the  intention 
of  making  this  his  future  home,  though  he  subsequently  made  several  visits 
to  his  native  land.  His  first  location  here  was  at  Reid’s  Landing,  Minnesota, 
an  Indian  mission,  where  he  spent  several  years,  acquiring  a  good  reputa¬ 
tion  because  of  his  success  in  the  practice.  The  outbreak  of  the  Southern 
rebellion  aroused  in  Doctor  Lafayette’s  breast  the  same  patriotic  sentiments 
that,  years  before,  had  animated  that  distinguished  member  of  his  family,  the 
Marquis,  and  he  enlisted  in  a  Minnesota  infantry  regiment,  with  which  he 
served  faithfully  throughout  that  terrible  struggle.  He  served  as  assistant 
regimental  surgeon,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  took  part  in  a  number  of 
the  most  hotly  contested  battles  of  the  Civil  war,  including  the  sanguinary 
engagement  at  Pittsburg  Landing.  He  was  honorably  discharged  from  the 
service  in  1866,  after  which  he  resumed  his  professional  practice,  locating 
now  at  Faribault  and  Morristown.  Minnesota,  where  he  remained  for  several 
years.  He  then  located  in  St.  Louis  for  awhile,  and  was  also  located  at  what 
is  now  known  as  Oronogo,  near  Joplin,  Missouri,  in  the  mining  country. 
While  engaged  in  the  practice  at  the  latter  place,  a  terrible  tornado  passed 
over  that  section,  the  buildings  destroyed  including  a  hotel,  sixteen  dwellings, 
a  ten-thousand-dollar  library  and  the  Doctor's  office,  including  his  library  and 
equipment.  Doctor  Lafayette  then  came  to  Hopkins,  where  he  has  since  re- 
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mained,  and,  despite  the  fact  that  he  is  in  extremely  advanced  age, 
he  is  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  office  practice,  having  practically  re¬ 
linquished  all  outdoor  work,  owing  to  his  advanced  age.  The  Doctor  has  at 
all  times  retained  the  intense  love  for  his  profession  which  impelled  him  in 
his  earlier  years  of  practice  and  he  has  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  most 
advanced  ideas  and  theories  relative  to  the  practice  of  medicine.  Personally 
he  is  of  pleasing  address  and  courteous  of  manner  and  he  enjoys  a  well- 
deserved  popularity  in  the  community  where  he  lives. 

Politically,  the  Doctor  has  rendered  a  stanch  allegiance  to  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party.  His  religious  creed  is  embraced  in  that  broad  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  thought  expressed  in  the  Golden  Rule.  He  has  ever  maintained  his  high 
standing,  never  descending  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  profession  nor  com¬ 
promising  his  usefulness  by  countenancing  any  but  noble  and  legitimate  prac¬ 
tice.  Among  his  professional  brethren  he  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  and 
he  is  frequently  consulted  in  cases  of  unusual  difficulty. 


JOHN  WILLIAM  SMITH. 

Coming  to  us  from  the  remote  pioneer  days,  so  unlike  in  every  respect 
those  of  the  present,  John  William  Smith,  one  of  Green  township’s  honored 
residents,  should  be  given  conspicuous  mention  in  the  history  of  Nodaway 
county  for  diverse  reasons,  partly  because  of  his  long  record  of  unassailable 
relations  with  his  fellow  men  and  partly  owing  to  the  prominent  part  he 
has  played  in  the  development  of  local  conditions.  He  was  born  in  what 
was  Green  township,  now  part  of  Monroe  township,  this  county,  in  1849. 
His  parents  were  William  Vinson  and  Jane  Lockhart  (Holt)  Smith,  the 
former  born  in  Tennessee,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Smith,  and  the 
latter  born  in  North  Carolina.  She  was  a  sister  of  William  R.  Holt,  whose 
sketch,  which  contains  her  ancestry  and  her  early  history,  appears  elsewhere 
in  this  work.  John  W.  Smith  was  one  of  nine  brothers  and  two  sisters;  two 
of  the  sons  died  in  infancy;  the  others  were:  Elmer  died  when  four  years 
old;  Redmond  died  when  about  three  years  old:  Michael  Holt  married  Betsy 
Nichols,  and  his  death  occurred  on  December  9,  1887,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
seven  years,  leaving  one  daughter ;  Lewis  Bowan  died  unmarried  on  April 
1 2,  1904,  when  sixty-one  years  old;  Willard  Payton,  who  married  Eva 
Nash,  who  has  borne  him  five  children,  lives  at  Delta,  Colorado;  Sterling 
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Price  lives  at  Broken  Bow,  Nebraska,  is  married  to  Maggie  Young  and  has 
two  sons,  Floyd  and  Francis;  John  William,  of  this  review;  Elizabeth  Ellen 
married  John  D.  McDonald,  a  near  neighbor  of  Mr.  Smith;  she  is  now  de¬ 
ceased;  Sarah  Catherine  Smith  married  John  D.  Hess,  lives  at  Loveland, 
Colorado,  has  five  children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  Emma,  Carrie, 
Jesse,  Willard  and  Charley;  Mr.  Hess  died  April  2,  1908. 

The  father  of  John  W.  Smith,  of  this  review,  came  to  Missouri  about 
1835  and  located  in  Andrew  county,  where  he  lived  until  about  1846,  then 
moved  into  what  is  now  Monroe  township,  Nodaway  county.  He  bought 
some  land  from  another  early  settler  there,  but  got  most  of  his  farm  from 
the  government.  He  was  a  Mason.  His  death  occurred  in  Skidmore  on 
January  24,  1892;  his  wife  died  March  25.  1892,  and  both  are  buried  in  the 
Masonic  cemetery  at  Skidmore. 

John  W.  Smith  grew  to  maturity  in  Monroe  township  and  lived  there  un¬ 
til  he  was  twenty-three  years  old.  He  was  married  in  1872  to  Barbara  Jane 
Bowman,  a  native  of  this  county,  born  and  reared  north  of  Quitman ;  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Rebecca  Bowman  and  was  a  sister  of 
Henry  Bowman,  whose  sketch  appears  herein.  In  1871  John  W.  Smith 
purchased  the  farm  where  he  still  lives,  five  miles  southeast  of  Quitman, 
where  he  now  has  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  excellent  and  well-kept 
land.  He  has  lived  here  ever  since  1872. 

Seven  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith;  Roy  died  when  two 
years  old;  William  Vincent  married  Clara  Rebecca  Owens  and  lives  one- 
half  mile  west  of  the  home  place,  has  had  two  children,  Ferris,  who  died  in 
infancy,  and  Helen  Barbara;  Mary  May  married  William  Watson  and  lives 
in  South  Dakota ;  Rebecca  J.  L.  married  Riley  Long  and  lives  five  miles 
west  of  the  home  place,  has  one  son,  Leslie  Alvin :  Lucretia  (usually  called 
Lulu)  married  Sam  Clark  McGinnis  and  lives  two  miles  west  of  Skidmore, 
and  has  two  children,  Hazel  Barbara  and  Edna  May. 

The  mother  of  these  children  was  called  to  her  rest  on  September  22. 
1896,  and  on  February  28,  1907,  Mr.  Smith  married  Mrs.  Rose  (Abbey) 
Barker,  widow  of  A.  C.  Barker.  She  was  born  in  Black  Hawk  county,  Iowa, 
and  is  the  daughter  of  William  Henry  and  Charlotte  Abbey.  Her  father 
died  in  1881,  her  mother  having  preceded  him  to  the  grave  in  1880.  William 
Henry  Abbey  was  born  in  England  in  1820,  and  when  eight  years  old  came 
to  America  with  his  parents.  William  Wallace  Abbey  and  wife.  Mrs. 
Smith's  mother,  Charlotte  (Orton)  Abbey,  was  reared  near  Painesville, 
Lake  county,  Ohio,  in  which  state  her  parents  settled  upon  coming  from  the 
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state  of  New  York,  when  young,  and  there,  near  Painesville,  were  married 
and  lived  several  years,  later  coming  to  Page  county,  Iowa,  where  they  lived 
until  1868.  Subsequently,  they  came  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  the 
father,  Silvil  Orton,  dying  on  May  8,  1881,  and  the  mother  on  April  29, 
1880. 

Mrs.  Smith  is  one  of  a  family  of  six  girls  and  one  boy,  namely:  Sarah 
Jane,  who  married  Franklin  Carver,  of  this  county,  he  being  now  deceased, 
leaving  one  daughter,  Alwilda;  Mary  Minnie  married  C.  W.  Dwight,  after 
whose  death  she  married  William  Sanders,  and  they  live  in  this  county; 
Charles  F.  married  Luella  Veach,  and  after  her  death  he  married  Etta 
Yates  and  has  one  son  and  one  daughter,  he  being  her  second  husband,  and 
they  are  living  on  the  parents'  old  home  place  in  this  county;  Emma  Ann, 
who  lives  in  Elmo,  is  married  to  J.  J.  Snodderlev,  has  two  sons  living  and  one 
daughter  deceased;  Rose  A.,  now  Mrs.  Smith,  first  married  A.  C.  Barker, 
August  15,  1889,  and  to  them  were  born  two  sons,  Ray  Edgar  and  Howard 
Lewis,  both  at  home  with  their  mother,  their  father  having  died  December  16, 
1903;  Lillie  M.  married  Victor  Cain  and  lives  near  her  father's  old  home  in 
this  county,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  four  daughters  and  two  sons ;  Carrie 
Belle  died  when  three  months  old. 


CHARLES  A.  HAWKINS. 

The  most  elaborate  history  is  perforce  a  merciless  abridgment,  the  his¬ 
torian  being  obliged  to  select  his  facts  and  materials  from  manifold  details 
and  to  marshal  them  in  concise  and  logical  order.  This  applies  to  specific  as 
well  as  generic  history,  and  in  the  former  category  is  included  the  interesting 
and  important  department  of  biography.  So  in  giving  the  interesting  life 
record  of  Charles  A.  Hawkins,  the  popular  superintendent  of  city  schools 
of  Maryville,  only  a  brief  resume  can  be  set  forth,  the  details  of  such  a  life 
being  too  myriad  to  marshal  in  a  compendium  of  the  one  at  hand,  however 
interesting  or  salient. 

Mr.  Hawkins  was  born  in  Hancock  county,  Illinois,  near  Carthage,  July 
24.  i860,  the  son  of  Edward  W.  and  Lucinda  M.  (Elden)  Hawkins,  both 
natives  of  Kentucky  where  they  grew  to  maturity,  were  educated  and  mar¬ 
ried.  Thev  devoted  their  lives  to  farming  and  in  1869  came  to  Marvville. 
Missouri,  locating  on  a  farm  two  miles  north  of  the  city,  where  the  father 
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died  a  few  years  later.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  breeding  Poland-China  hogs 
and  became  widely  known  as  such.  He  exhibited  his  fine  stock  at  fairs  and 
carried  away  many  prizes.  His  widow'  survived  thirty  years,  dying  about 
eight  years  ago  in  Maryville.  She  wras  left  to  rear  a  family  of  five  children; 
but  tw'O  of  the  sons  were  soon  able  to  carry  on  the  farm  and  the  family  was 
kept  together,  and  all  lived  in  Nodaway  county  until  ten  years  ago,  and  three 
still  live  here.  A.  W.  Hawkins  is  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Mary¬ 
ville,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  O.  R.  Sanders,  also  lives  in  Maryville. 

Charles  A.  Hawkins  remained  on  the  home  farm  until  he  was  seventeen 
years  of  age,  having  been  eleven  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death 
He  attended  the  public  schools  in  Maryville,  the  Academy  and  the  Normal  at 
Stanberry,  also  Drake  University  at  Des  Moines.  He  was  an  ambitious  lad 
and  studied  hard,  making  a  splendid  record  for  scholarship.  Fitting  him¬ 
self  for  a  teacher,  he  began  his  life  work  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  at¬ 
tended  school  the  next  three  years.  He  taught  country  schools  continuously 
in  Nodaway  county  for  four  years ;  he  taught  eight  years  in  Hopkins  and 
fourteen  years  in  Maryville,  his  services  being  in  great  demand,  popular 
alike  with  patron  and  pupil,  for  he  had  thoroughly  prepared  himself  for  his 
chosen  vocation  and  is  known  as  both  an  able  instructor  and  an  entertainer 
in  the  class  room,  a  good  organizer  and  disciplinarian,  and  no  better  cri¬ 
terion  could  be  found  than  his  long  continued  service  in  the  local  schools. 
In  1895  he  came  to  Maryville  as  principal  of  the  high  school.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  he  very  successfully  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  of  county  school 
commissioner  for  a  period  of  three  years,  while  principal  of  the  Hopkins 
schools,  and  he  completed  his  four-years  term  after  leaving  Hopkins.  He 
was  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Maryville  for  seven  and  one-half  years, 
and  he  is  now  superintendent  of  the  Maryville  schools.  He  has  long  taught 
in  the  summer  normals,  and  he  is  known  as  a  loyal  and  influential  worker 
in  the  state  and  national  teachers’  associations. 

Professor  Hawkins  married,  on  June  9,  1891,  Eva  L.  Andrews,  a  teacher 
of  Maryville,  a  lady  of  culture  and  refinement.  She  was  born  in  Minnesota 
and  educated  in  the  Maryville  schools.  Two  interesting  children  have  graced 
this  union,  Winfield  W.,  now  in  the  University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia;  John 
Ruskin,  attending  school  at  Columbia. 

Professor  Hawkins  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  church,  and  the 
Masonic  fraternity  at  Hopkins ;  he  also  belongs  to  the  Modern  Woodmen. 
He  is  an  advocate  of  athletics  and  encourages  physical  culture  among  his 
pupils. 

As  a  teacher,  Professor  Hawkins  has  met  with  merited  success  and  in 
his  capacity  as  principal  or  superintendent  his  record  presents  a  series  of 
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successes  and  advancements  such  as  few  attain.  He  pursues  his  chosen  call¬ 
ing  with  all  the  earnestness  of  an  enthusiast,  is  thoroughly  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  work  and  has  a  proper  conception  of  the  dignity  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  to  which  his  life  and  energies  are  so  unselfishly  devoted.  A  finished 
scholar,  a  polished  gentleman  and  possessing  the  traits  of  character  neces¬ 
sary  to  insure  success,  the  services  thus  far  rendered  and  the  laurels  gained 
bespeak  for  him  a  wider  and  more  distinguished  career  of  usefulness  in 
years  to  come,  should  he  see  fit  to  continue  the  noble  calling  which  he  has 
heretofore  followed  with  such  signal  and  happy  results. 


HENRY  N.  MOORE. 

The  qualities  which  have  made  Henry  N.  Moore,  of  Polk  township, 
Nodaway  county,  one  of  the  successful  agriculturists  of  this  locality  have 
also  brought  him  the  good  will  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens,  for  his 
career  from  the  beginning  has  been  one  of  well  directed  energy,  strong  de¬ 
termination  and  honorable  methods.  He  was  born  in  Fremont,  Dodge 
county,  Nebraska,  May  20,  1875,  ^e  son  of  William  and  Mary  (Jensen) 
Moore.  The  father  was  a  native  of  Norway  and  the  mother  of  Denmark. 
In  those  northland  countries  they  grew  to  maturity  and  were  educated,  com¬ 
ing  to  America  when  young.  Penetrating  to  the  interior,  they  finally  located 
in  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  locating  at  Maryville,  where  Mrs.  Moore  died. 
The  father  is  now  deceased  also.  They  were  people  of  many  sterling  qual¬ 
ities,  and  their  family  consisted  of  seven  children,  five  of  whom  grew  to 
maturity,  namely:  Nettie  M..  deceased:  Henry  N.,  of  this  review;  Josephine, 
deceased;  Addie  L.,  deceased;  Charles  A.  is  living  in  Maryville. 

Henry  N.  Moore  was  but  five  years  old  when  his  parents  came  to 
Maryville;  they  had  lived  in  Nebraska  some  time  prior  to  this.  He  was 
reared  to  manhood  in  this  county,  and  for  a  period  of  twelve  years  after  com¬ 
ing  here  he  made  his  home  with  an  uncle.  Andrew  Jensen.  He  then  worked 
out  as  a  farm  hand  until  the  spring  of  1898.  He  had  been  economical  and 
had  saved  his  money.  Although  he  had  rather  limited  opportunity  to  attend 
school,  he  made  proper  use  of  his  time  and  has  a  good  education. 

Mr.  Moore  was  quick  to  manifest  his  patriotism  when  the  United  States 
found  it  necessary  to  expell  the  Spaniard  from  our  shores,  and  in  order  to 
add  his  little  mite  of  influence  in  this  humanitarian  work,  Mr.  Moore  en- 
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listed  in  Company  E,  Fourth  Regiment  Missouri  Volunteer  Infantry,  in  the 
spring  of  1898,  and  served  ten  months  in  the  Spanish-American  war.  He 
was  commissioned  sergeant  and  served  as  such  from  the  date  of  his  enlist¬ 
ment.  He  performed  his  duties  as  a  soldier  in  a  very  creditable  manner,  and 
after  receiving  an  honorable  discharge  he  returned  to  Nodaway  county  and 
has  since  pursued  the  peaceful  life  of  the  husbandman.  Farming  and  stock 
raising  has  received  his  undivided  attention  ever  since.  He  first  bought  eighty 
acres  in  Polk  township,  which  he  later  sold,  and  purchased  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres,  all  well  improved  and  well  kept.  He  has  a  very  neat  little  home 
and  is  very  comfortably  situated  in  every  respect. 

Mr.  Moore  was  married  near  Clearmont,  this  county,  October  30,  1901, 
to  Louisa  Amrine,  who  was  born  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory,  August  16,  1877.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Mahlon  and  Charlotte  (Hart) 
Amrine,  both  natives  of  Illinois.  They  lived  for  some  time  on  a  small  farm 
in  Nodaway  county  and  then  moved  to  Saline  county,  Missouri,  where 
they  now  reside.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore  three  children  have  been  born, 
namely :  Nettie  L.,  Emerson  E.  and  Oakley  H. 

Mr.  Moore  is  a  member  of  the  American  Yeomen  and  the  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America. 


ALFRED  E.  COCKAYNE. 

To  Alfred  E.  Cockayne,  a  well  established  farmer  of  Polk  township, 
Nodaway  county,  the  reward  that  is  always  vouched  to  honest  and  persistent 
industry  is  a  sufficient  recompense,  and  this  is  his,  as  is  shown  in  his  present 
comfortable  circumstances  in  life.  He  is  a  native  of  the  Hawkeye  state, 
having  been  born  in  Des  Moines  county,  Iowa,  February  26,  1872.  His 
father  was  John  E.  Cockayne  and  his  mother  was  Catherine  Riffel  before 
her  marriage.  The  former  was  born  in  Virginia  and  the  latter  in  Ohio. 
The  elder  Cockayne  devoted  his  life  to  agricultural  pursuits  and  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  residing  in  Crawford  county,  Kansas,  where  he  has  a  very  good  farm 
and  a  comfortable  home.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Cockayne  eight  chil¬ 
dren  were  born,  of  which  number  Alfred  E.,  of  this  review,  was  the  third 
in  order  of  birth.  He  grew  to  maturity  in  his  native  community,  remaining 
at  home  until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  He  received  a  good  education  in 
the  common  schools. 

Mr.  Cockayne  left  Iowa  in  1892  and  after  casting  about  for  a  location 
of  future  promise,  his  parents,  who  also  left  Des  Moines  county  then,  selected 
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Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  as  their  place  of  abode,  and  here  young  Cockayne 
remained  with  his  father,  assisting  with  the  general  work  on  the  farm,  for 
a  period  of  six  years.  He  thus  learned  the  art  of  agriculture  first  handed, 
and  after  leaving  his  parental  rooftree  worked  out  as  a  farm  hand  until  the 
spring  of  1904,  when  he  rented  the  farm  where  lie  now  lives,  consisting  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  He  has  always  followed  farming  and  is  re¬ 
garded  as  an  adept  at  this  line  of  endeavor. 

Mr.  Cockayne  was  married  in  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  on  April  2,  1902, 
to  Mrs.  Barbara  Wilson,  who  was  born  in  Woodford  county,  Illinois,  Novem¬ 
ber  13,  1873.  She  was  the  daughter  of  A.  J.  and  Rachael  Craig  and  the 
widow  of  Hiram  Wilson,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  three  chil¬ 
dren,  Vida  May,  Walter  J.  and  Arthur  J. 

Mr.  Cockayne  is  a  member  of  St.  Patrick's  Catholic  church  at  Mary¬ 
ville,  and  fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 


CHESTER  SELAH  MARTIN. 


In  the  death  of  the  honored  subject  of  this  memoir,  January  6,  1909.  at 
his  home  in  Hopkins,  Missouri,  there  passed  away  another  member  of  that 
group  of  distinctively  representative  business  men  who  were  the  leaders  in 
industrial  and  commercial  interests  in  this  county.  His  name  is  familiar, 
not  alone  to  the  residents  of  the  city  to  whose  development  he  contributed  so 
conspicuously,  but  tc  all  who  have  been  informed  in  regard  to  the  history  of 
this  particular  section.  He  was  identified  with  the  growth  of  Nodaway  county 
for  nearly  forty  years  and  contributed  to  its  material  progress  and  prosperity 
to  an  extent  equaled  by  few  of  his  contemporaries.  He  early  had  the  sagacity 
and  prescience  to  discern  the  eminence  which  the  future  had  in  store  for  this 
great  and  growing  section  of  the  commonwealth,  and,  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  faith  and  judgment,  he  reaped,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  the 
generous  benefits  which  are  the  just  recompense  of  indomitable  industry,  spot¬ 
less  integrity  and  marvelous  enterprise.  Prominently  connected  with  the 
business  history  of  Hopkins  and  Nodaway  county,  the  career  of  Chester  S. 
Martin  is  one  eminently  worthy  of  permanent  record.  Larger  fortunes  have 
been  accumulated  by  others,  but  few  lives  furnish  so  striking  an  example  of 
the  wise  application  of  sound  business  principles  and  safe  conservatism  as 
does  his.  The  story  of  his  success  is  not  long  nor  does  it  contain  many  ex- 
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citing  chapters,  but  in  it  lies  one  of  the  most  valuable  secrets  of  the  prosperity 
which  it  records;  his  business  and  private  life  are  replete  with  interest  and 
incentive,  no  matter  how  lacking  in  dramatic  action — the  record  of  a  noble 
life,  consistent  with  its  highest  ideals. 

Chester  Selah  Martin  was  born  at  Troy.  Wisconsin,  on  the  5th  day  of 
September,  1846,  and  was  a  son  of  Lathan  and  Dolly  (Bliss)  Martin.  These 
parents  were  natives  of  the  state  of  New  York  and  the  father  was  a  wagon- 
maker  and  farmer,  enjoying  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  entire  community 
where  he  lived.  He  died  at  Palmyra,  Wisconsin,  in  1897,  being  survived  a 
number  of  years  by  his  widow,  whose  death  occurred  in  1904. 

Chester  Martin  was  reared  under  the  parental  roof  and  received  the 
major  part  of  his  education  in  Troy,  completing  the  same  in  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  when  twenty  years  old.  After  leaving  school  he  learned  the 
carpenter  trade,  at  which  he  was  employed  until  1870,  when,  in  company 
with  John  A.  Stewart,  he  came  to  Hopkins,  Missouri,  the  trip  being  made 
overland  by  team.  On  their  arrival  here,  being  impressed  with  the  future 
prospects  of  this  section  of  the  state,  Messrs.  Martin  and  Stewart  embarked 
in  the  grocery  and  bakery  business,  besides  which  they  established  a  broom 
factory.  In  1878  they  sold  the  business  and  Mr.  Martin  erected  a  substan¬ 
tial  frame  building  and  went  into  the  hardware  and  furniture  business.  The 
enterprise  met  with  marked  success  and  in  1881  Mr.  Martin  built  the  present 
well  arranged  and  attractive  brick  store  building,  adding  a  large  line  of 
implements,  buggies,  etc.  He  also  carried  on  undertaking,  being  the  only 
person  here  engaged  in  that  line  of  work.  During  these  years  he  was  associated 
in  business  with  the  following  gentlemen:  Sidney  Frame,  three  years;  Mr. 
Jeffers,  three  years;  J.  Speidle,  six  years,  and  L.  J.  Smith,  ten  years.  In  1903 
the  business  was  sold  to  Seeley  &  Evans,  and  the  same  year  Mr.  Martin 
bought  six  hundred  and  forty-five  acres  of  fine  land  in  Iowa.  He  was 
at  one  time  interested  in  the  lumber  business  now  controlled  by  Dalby  & 
Company.  In  1900  Mr.  Martin  and  S.  Stewart  organized  the  Farmers 
and  Merchants  Bank,  Mr.  Martin  owning  two-thircls  of  the  stock.  They 
erected  a  bank  building  and  the  enterprise  met  with  splendid  success  from 
its  inception.  Mr.  Martin  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  bank  in  1906. 
Mr.  Martin  was  also  the  instigator  of  the  establishment  of  the  brickyard 
at  Hopkins,  the  main  industry  of  the  place,  and  where  the  most  of  the  brick 
was  made  which  have  been  used  in  buildings  in  this  city.  He  maintained 
an  active  interest  in  commercial  affairs,  exerting  a  potent  and  widely-recog¬ 
nized  influence,  until  about  1907,  when,  because  of  failing  health,  he  re¬ 
linquished  active  participation  in  business  affairs  and  devoted  his  atten- 
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tion  to  an  effort  to  regain  his  health.  However,  the  ablest  medical  treat¬ 
ment  and  the  most  loving  attention  were  alike  futile,  and  it  was  with  feel¬ 
ings  of  genuine  sorrow  that  the  community  heard  of  his  death,  which  oc¬ 
curred  at  Excelsior  Springs,  where  he  had  gone  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
relief.  In  estimating  his  life  and  character,  one  who  knew  him  intimately 
said  :  “I  never  heard  any  one  question  his  judgment,  integrity,  or  ability, 
and  a  man  must  possess  rare  qualities  indeed  to  hold  such  a  position  among 
the  people  of  a  community.  He  was  to  us  all  a  friend,  and  to  many,  a 
friend  such  as  we  cannot  often  know.  In  his  home  he  was  always  cheer¬ 
ful  and  happy ;  in  business,  always  respectful,  kind  and  just." 

On  September  26,  1872,  Mr.  Martin  was  united  in  marriage  with  Mary 
E.  Stewart,  who  was  born  December  19,  1849,  ’n  Walworth  county,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  the  daughter  of  James  and  Margaret  (Gutherie)  Stewart.  These  parents 
were  natives  of  New  York  state,  the  father  being  a  successful  farmer,  and 
they  are  both  deceased,  the  father  dying  in  1887  and  the  mother  the  preceding 
year.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  became  the  parents  of  one  son.  Archie,  of 
Hopkins. 

Politically,  Mr.  Martin  was  a  Republican  and  took  a  live  interest  in  local 
public  affairs,  having  served  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  member  of  the  town 
council,  in  which  position  be  rendered  efficient  service  to  the  community. 
Fraternally  he  was  a  member  of  Hopkins  Lodge,  No.  333,  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen..  Religiously, 
he  was  originally  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  but  some  time 
after  coming  to  Hopkins  he  transferred  his  membership  to  the  Presbyterian 
church,  to  which  he  gave  an  earnest  and  generous  support.  Though  unosten¬ 
tatious  in  his  religious  life,  he  was  sincere  and  conscientious  and  his  daily 
life  was  a  potent  influence  for  good.  He  was  trusted  and  esteemed  through¬ 
out  the  community  with  which  he  had  been  identified  for  so  many  years  and 
his  uniform  kindness  and  ready  helpfulness  were  matters  of  common  knowl¬ 
edge.  His  record  as  a  husband,  father,  citizen  and  business  man  was  without 
the  shadow  of  wrong  or  the  suspicion  of  evil  and  his  memory  is  held  sacred 
by  those  who  knew  him. 


JAMES  MONTGOMERY  McDONALD. 

An  admirable  Southern  gentleman  of  the  old  school  who  wins  friends 
easily  and  retains  them  without  effort  is  James  Montgomery  McDonald,  who 
was  born  in  Mason  county,  Kentucky,  February  22,  1847.  He  is  the  son  of 
Hugh  Douglass  and  Mary  (Wheeler)  McDonald,  his  father  having  been 
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born  on  June  24,  1806,  in  Pennsylvania,  but  he  was  reared  in  Ross  county, 
Ohio.  He  is  of  Scotch  descent.  His  grandfather,  Hugh  Douglass  McDon¬ 
ald,  who  was  the  great-grandfather  of  the  subject,  was  born  on  the  ocean 
while  his  parents  were  voyaging  to  America  from  Scotland.  Mary  (Wheeler) 
McDonald  was  of  Dutch  descent  ;  she  was  born  December  19,  1810,  and 
reared  in  Kentucky.  Hugh  Douglass  McDonald,  Sr.,  was  born  June  18, 
1775,  he  being  the  son  of  the  one  born  at  sea  mentioned  above.  The  death 
of  Hugh  D.  McDonald,  Sr.,  occurred  in  Mason  county,  Kentucky,  April  7, 
1841.  Hugh  D.  McDonald,  Jr.,  died  October  4,  1878,  in  Green  township, 
Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  in  the  house  now  the  home  of  James  M.  McDon¬ 
ald.  The  death  of  Mary  (Wheeler)  McDonald  occurred  September  5,  1870. 

James  M.  McDonald,  of  this  review,  is  one  of  a  family  of  ten  children, 
of  whom  five  are  living,  Thomas,  John,  Mrs.  Sibyl  Montgomery,  Nancy  Mc¬ 
Donald  and  James  M.  In  1853  the  McDonald  family  came  to  Clay  county, 
Missouri,  and  in  1855  came  to  Nodaway  county.  They  bought  land  at  Bun- 
Oak  Grove,  west  of  Skidmore,  which  they  sold  to  the  Hayes  family.  For 
about  four  years  they  lived  at  different  places  from  Graham  to  Quitman, 
then  moved  northeast  of  Skidmore,  buying  a  farm  about  three  miles  from 
that  town.  During  the  Civil  war  James'  two  older  brothers,  William  Allen 
and  John  D.,  were  in  the  Southern  army.  During  that  time  the  father  was 
old  and  almost  helpless  and  things  were  in  a  rather  turbulent  condition ;  their 
horses  and  cattle  were  stolen  and  they  were  left  almost  destitute,  the  younger 
boys  having  a  very  difficult  time  to  get  along  and  support  the  family.  About 
1869  Thomas  and  James  came  to  the  locality  where  they  now  live  and  bought 
forty  acres  each,  the  eighty  acres  consisting  of  five  dollars  an  acre.  They  later 
bought  more  land,  two  hundred  and  forty  acres,  in  partnership.  About 
1872  the  father  and  three  of  the  children  moved  to  the  place  now  occupied  by 
Tames  M.  of  this  review,  which  is  located  two  miles  south  and  two  and  one- 
half  miles  east  of  Ouitman,  and  the  father  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days 
here. 

On  February  20,  1873.  James  M.  McDonald  was  married  to  Nancy  Ann 
Simmons,  who  was  born  April  29,  1855,  in  Page  county,  Iowa.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Colby  and  Lorena  (Norris)  Simmons.  Her  father  was 
born  in  Indiana  and  came  to  Buchanan  county,  Missouri,  before  his  mar¬ 
riage.  Her  mother  was  born  in  North  Carolina  and  she  and  Mr.  Simmons 
were  married  in  Buchanan  county,  Missouri,  later  moving  to  Page  county, 
Iowa,  and  followed  farming.  From  there  they  moved  to  Nodaway  county 
about  the  close  of  the  war,  locating  two  or  three  miles  north  of  Quitman 
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where  they  lived  many  years.  The  death  of  Mr.  Simmons  occurred  at  Ne¬ 
maha,  Nebraska,  August  29,  1881,  his  widow  surviving  until  September  16, 
1886. 

For  about  seven  years  prior  to  his  marriage,  James  M.  McDonald  and 
his  brother  “batched"  at  the  place  where  Thomas  now  lives.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  M.  McDonald  continued  to  live  in  the  same  place  until  1881,  Thomas 
making  his  home  with  them.  In  the  spring  of  1881  they  moved  to  their 
present  home  where  the  father  had  lived  since  about  1874,  and  here  James 
M.  has  lived  continuously  to  the  present  time.  He  has  greatly  improved  the 
place,  set  out  an  orchard,  added  to  the  dwelling  and  erected  other  buildings. 

Eight  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McDonald,  namely : 
Mary,  born  May  24,  1874,  married  George  Smith  and  lives  three  and  one- 
half  miles  southeast  of  Skidmore,  and  they  have  two  children,  Clyde  Mc¬ 
Donald  Smith  and  Atwoil  Burns  Smith;  Hugh  D.  McDonald,  born  August 
30,  1880,  is  represented  elsewhere  in  this  work;  Charles  Thomas  was  born 
April  1,  1883;  James  Joseph  was  born  April  25,  1885;  Nellie  Ann  was  born 
October  3,  1 888 ;  Clarence  Earl,  born  August  18,  1891  ;  Effie,  born  August  7, 
1894,  died  January  31,  1898;  Alma,  born  October  15,  1897.  Most  of  these 
children  are  at  home  with  their  parents. 

James  M.  McDonald  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order,  Quitman  Lodge 
No.  196,  having  been  a  Mason  for  about  thirty-five  years.  He  is  one  of  the 
best  known  men  of  the  county,  is  a  man  of  the  old-fashioned  type  such  as 
is  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  nowadays.  He  is  a  loyal  Democrat,  and  some¬ 
times  calls  himself  an  un-reconstructed  rebel,  but  no  man  is  more  loyal  to 
his  country  nor  has  more  friends  among  all  parties  and  classes  than  he. 


LAVENCOUR  MICHAU. 


No  man  of  the  past  generation  in  Nodaway  county  was  better  known  or 
more  highly  esteemed  than  the  late  Lavencour  Michau,  and  certainly  none 
held  a  more  conspicuous  position  in  the  business  and  social  world,  and  his 
memory  will  long  be  cherished  by  all  classes,  for  he  ever  aimed  to  be  progres¬ 
sive  in  all  he  did,  was  always  in  sympathy  with  the  enterprises  having  for 
their  object  the  common  good,  and  his  influence  was  invariably  exerted  on  the 
right  side  of  every  moral  issue.  Like  all  men  of  positive  character  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  mind,  he  was  outspoken  in  defense  of  what  he  considered  right, 
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and  his  convictions  were  such  that  his  neighbors  and  fellow-citizens  knew 
well  his  position  on  all  questions  of  a  political,  moral  and  religious  nature. 
His  private  life  was  exemplary  and  his  amiable  traits  of  character  and  many 
•virtues  made  him  widely  popular. 

The  history  of  Lavencour  Michau  is  the  history  quite  largely  of  the 
growth  and  progress  of  Maryville  from  its  very  beginning,  having  come  here 
in  1856  and  remained  until  his  death.  October  26,  1901,  and  all  during  that 
long  period  he  was  ever  vigilant  of  the  general  interests  of  the  community. 
He  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  December  14,  1825,  and  had  therefore 
reached  the  “mellow  twilight  of  his  years’1'  when  he  was  called  to  a  higher 
sphere  of  action.  He  was  the  son  of  St.  Amant  and  Margaret  (Minnea) 
Michau,  his  parents  being  among  the  early  settlers  of  St.  Louis  and  were 
very  wealthy,  the  father  having  long  been  prominent  in  business  circles  of  the 
old  Mound  City. 

Lavencour  Michau  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  nine  children.  He 
grew  to  maturity  in  his  home  city  and  received  a  good  education  in  the 
schools  there.  When  twenty  years  old  his  father  lost  the  major  part  of  his 
fortune  through  going  security  for  some  friends,  and  in  his  closing  days  en¬ 
joyed  but  a  small  portion  of  the  fortune  his  hard  work  and  good  management 
had  built  up.  It  is  said  that  this  circumstance  had  a  lasting  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  son,  and  when  he  and  his  brother,  Alfred,  who  now  lives 
at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  went  into  business  in  Maryville,  away  back  in  the 
fifties,  there  was  an  agreement  between  them  that  neither  should  become  se¬ 
curity  for  anybody.  This  was  in  1856  and  from  that  year  on  they  continued 
to  build  up  a  very  satisfactory  and  well  patronized  business,  until  about  1872, 
when  Lavencour  purchased  the  interest  of  his  brother,  Alfred,  the  lattei 
going  to  St.  Joseph  where  he  died  in  1910  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
nine.  John  Lieber  became  interested  with  the  Michau  brothers  and  after  Al¬ 
fred  went  to  St.  Joseph  became  a  partner  with  Lavencour  Michau,  which 
relation  continued  until  they  closed  out  their  business  in  1881. 

Mr.  Michau's  investments  in  Marywille  property  in  an  early  dayr  greatly 
increased  in  value.  He  was  very  successful  in  business  and,  from  both 
sources,  became  wealthy  toward  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  In  1890  he  built 
the  family  home  on  West  Second  street,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  attractive 
homes  in  Maryville.  This  he  named  Terrace  Place,  after  the  St.  Louis  home 
of  his  parents.  A  year  or  two  later  he  built  the  substantial  Michau  block. 
“Terrace  Place."  the  old  Pennsylvania  avenue  home  of  the  Michaus  in  St. 
Louis,  is  a  stone  structure,  built  by  the  father  of  Lavencour.  It  is  now  con¬ 
verted  into  a  business  property,  being  in  the  down-town  district,  and  is  still 
owned  by  the  Michau  family. 
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Mr.  Michau  was  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune,  a  man  of  keen  busi¬ 
ness  discernment  and  made  few  mistakes  in  his  calculations  as  to  the  future 
outcome  of  transactions.  In  his  dealings  with  men  he  was  straightforward 
and  fair,  making  his  word  absolutely  good — better,  in  fact,  than  the  bond  of 
many.  His  early  habit  was  that  of  promptness,  but  he  did  not  “crowd”  men 
who  were  using  his  money,  and  in  receiving  his  interest  was  liberal  in  throw¬ 
ing  off  odd  amounts.  He  was  loyal  to  his  friends  and  would  never  put 
any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  those  whose  ways  he  might  not  like  and  whose 
views  did  not  accord  with  those  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Michau  was  married  in  1863  to  Amanda  J.  Wheeler,  a  lady  of 
amiable  attributes  who  has  hosts  of  friends  in  Maryville  or  wherever  she  is 
known.  She  was  born  in  Gosport,  Indiana,  and  when  a  child  was  brought  to 
DesMoines,  Iowa,  and  in  1859  came  to  Maryville  with  her  father,  John 
Benjamin  Wheeler.  Mrs.  Michau  is  a  consistent  member  of  the  Christian 
church.  Four  daughters  graced  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lavencour 
Michau,  named  as  follows:  Ida  married  Edward  Lincoln  Townsend  and 
formerly  lived  in  Denver,  Colorado,  but  is  now  living  with  her  mother  in 
Maryville;  her  son.  Ferdinand  Michau  Townsend,  is  proprietor  of  The 
Townsend  Company  in  the  Michau  block  in  this  city.  Dolly  B.  Michau  mar¬ 
ried  Dr.  E.  H.  Williams,  of  New  York  City.  Bessie  Michau  married  L.  E. 
Forsythe  and  is  living  in  Maryville.  Mr.  Forsythe's  life  history  is  to  be 
found  on  another  page  of  this  work.  Gertrude  Michau  married  F.  G.  Shoe¬ 
maker  and  is  living  in  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma.  One  son,  Ferdinand 
Kennett  Michau,  died  when  he  was  six  years  of  age. 


MARTIN  H.  AND  JOHN  BORRUSCH. 

Those  men  who  boldly  face  the  responsibilities  of  life  and  by  determined 
and  untiring  energy  carve  out  for  themselves  an  honorable  success  exert  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  lives  of  others,  especially  the  youth  of  their 
acquaintance.  Such  men  constitute  the  foundation  of  our  republican  insti¬ 
tutions  and  are  the  pride  of  our  civilization.  Martin  H.  and  John  Borrusch 
are  such  individuals,  for  we  find  that  they  started  in  life  under  none  too 
favorable  environment  and  that  by  their  own  unaided  efforts  they  are  today 
among  the  substantial  and  progressive  citizens  of  Nodaway  county,  one  of 
the  leading  sections  of  the  great  Empire  state  of  the  West,  and  that  their 
fame  as  building  contractors  has  far  transcended  this  and  adjoining  counties, 
their  office  in  Maryville  always  being  a  busy  place. 
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They  are  natives  of  Villisca,  Iowa,  and  while  mere  boys  they  each 
decided  to  devote  their  lives  to  carpentering  and  architecture  and  they  began 
contracting  while  young,  having  followed  this  line  of  endeavor  several  years 
before  coming  to  Maryville,  in  1904.  They  were  brought  here  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  constructing  the  new  Carnegie  library  building,  for  which  they  were 
successful  bidders,  the  structure  costing  the  sum  of  nine  thousand  dollars, 
and,  liking  the  outlook  so  well,  they  decided  to  remain  here  after  completing 
that  magnificent  piece  of  work.  Since  that  time  they  have  erected  many  of 
the  first-class  residences  of  the  town,  but  have  specialized  in  the  erection  of 
public  buildings,  school  houses,  churches,  etc.  They  erected  the  Nodaway 
County  Farm  House  at  a  cost  of  twenty-four  thousand  and  five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars ;  the  Maryville  high  school  at  a  cost  of  seventy-five  thousand  and  nine 
hundred  dollars,  and  they  have  recently  completed  a  new  high  school  at 
Breckenridge,  Missouri,  at  a  cost  of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  All  of  their 
work  shows  modern  methods  and  is  quickly  and  concisely  done,  the  designs 
being  up-to-date  and  attractive  and  all  work  is  honestly  and  conscientiously 
performed,  consequently  their  services  are  in  great  demand.  They  are  the 
youngest  contractors  in  Maryville,  but  by  the  exercise  of  rare  qualities  of 
business  and  persistency  in  their  application  they  have  won  a  wide  reputa¬ 
tion  and  their  work  now  covers  a  vast  territory,  doing  an  annual  business  in 
excess  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  They  constantly  employ  from  eight 
to  twenty  men,  all  highly  skilled  in  their  special  lines.  They  take  an  entire 
contract  for  a  building,  from  the  excavation  to  the  finished  product,  ready 
for  occupancy.  Their  faith  in  Maryville  and  its  future  possibilities  is  proven 
by  their  investment  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  a  double  two-story  and 
basement  brick  block  at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Buchanan  streets,  forty-four 
by  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet,  the  third  story  being  fitted  in  two  apart¬ 
ment  flats  occupied  by  the  owners.  This  is  one  of  the  modern  and  up-to-date 
buildings  of  the  city. 

Since  coming  to  Maryville  these  gentlemen  have  taken  an  abiding  inter¬ 
est  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  place  and  have  shown  a  willingness  to  do 
their  full  share  in  the  promotion  of  all  enterprises  looking  to  the  progress  of 
the  city  and  Nodaway  county. 

Martin  H.  Borrusch  married  Addie  May  Coleman,  of  Villisca,  Iowa, 
on  February  29,  1900.  and  they  are  the  parents  of  two  children.  Virgil  and 
Paul. 

John  Borrusch  married  Edna  Coleman,  sister  of  his  brother's  wife,  in 
February,  1904.  This  union  has  been  without  issue.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 
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GEORGE  ALLEN  NASH,  M.  D. 

Professional  success  results  from  merit.  Frequently  in  commercial  life 
one  may  come  into  possession  of  a  lucrative  business  through  inheritance  or 
gift,  but  in  what  are  known  as  the  learned  professions  advancement  is  gained 
only  through  painstaking  and  long  continued  effort  Prestige  in  the  healing 
art  is  the  outcome  of  strong  mentality,  close  application,  thorough  mastery  of 
its  great  underlying  principles  and  the  ability  to  apply  theory  to  practice  in 
the  treatment  of  diseases.  Good  intellectual  training,  thorough  professional 
knowledge  and  the  possession  and  utilization  of  the  qualities  and  attributes 
essential  to  success,  have  made  Dr.  George  Allen  Nash,  the  well-known  sur¬ 
geon  of  Maryville,  Missouri,  eminent  in  his  chosen  calling,  and  he  stands  to¬ 
day  among  the  scholarly  and  enterprising  physicians  in  a  county  noted  for  the 
high  order  of  its  medical  talent. 

Doctor  Nash  was  born  February  i,  1849,  011  a  farm  in  Hendricks  county, 
Indiana,  the  scion  of  an  excellent  old  family  of  the  Hoosier  state,  being  the 
son  of  George  B.  and  Elizabeth  (McDaniel)  Nash.  The  former  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  and  Hannah  (Brown)  Nash,  and  was  born  on  a  farm  in 
Madison  county.  Kentucky,  May  27,  1809.  Thomas  and  Hannah  Nash  were 
married  in  1808  and  were  natives  of  Virginia,  in  which  state  they  grew  to 
maturity  and  were  educated  in  the  early  schools  of  that  period,  having  moved 
to  Kentucky  after  their  marriage,  locating  in  Madison  county.  There  they 
established  a  good  home  and  spent  the  rest  of  their  lives,  Thomas  Nash  being 
survived  several  years  by  his  widow,  whose  death  occurred  December  13, 
1865.  When  a  small  boy  their  son,  George  B.  Nash,  moved  to  Clermont 
county,  Ohio,  and  then  to  Hendricks  county,  Indiana.  Pie  devoted  his  life  to 
farming  and,  like  his  father,  was  a  man  of  strong  characteristics,  never  allow¬ 
ing  obstacles  to  swerve  him  from  his  course.  He  was  patriotic  and  served  as 
a  soldier  in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  His  death  occurred  at  Prairie  City,  Illinois, 
March  3,  1864,  honored  by  all  who  knew  him.  Elizabeth  McDaniel,  who 
married  George  B.  Nash  on  February  3.  1833,  was  born  in  Randolph  county, 
North  Carolina,  and  her  death  occurred  on  November  1,  1887,  at  St.  Joseph. 
Missouri.  To- Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nash  eight  children  were  born,  six  of  whom  are 
living  at  this  writing. 

Dr.  George  Allen  Nash  received  his  academic  education  at  Prairie  City, 
Illinois,  graduating  in  1867.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  moved  with  his  mother 
to  DeKalb  county,  Missouri.  After  spending  one  year  on  a  farm,  he  went  to 
St.  Joseph.  For  two  years  he  worked  in  a  store  in  Gentry  county,  then  went 
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to  Mt.  Pleasant,  Missouri,  and  conducted  a  drug  store  for  some  time.  In  the 
meantime  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  and  in  1877  he  entered  a  medical 
college  in  St.  Joseph,  where  he  made  a  very  commendable  record  and  from 
which  institution  he  was  graduated  on  February  28,  1879.  On  April  1st, 
following,  he  came  to  Maryville  and  engaged  in  general  practice  until  1884. 
That  year  he  took  a  post-graduate  course  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
at  Philadelphia.  Then,  being  fully  equipped  for  his  profession,  he  returned 
to  Maryville.  Having  a  natural  talent  for  surgery  and  having  devoted  special 
attention  to  the  study  and  practice  of  this  branch  of  the  science,  Doctor  Nash 
gradually  gave  up  his  general  practice,  which  was  an  extensive  one,  and  for 
the  past  ten  years  he  has  practiced  surgery  exclusively,  in  which  he  has  won 
a  reputation  that  far  transcends  the  limits  of  Nodaway  county,  standing  high 
among  the  medical  men  of  the  state  and  Middle  West  in  this  line.  He  has 
been  surgeon  of  St.  Francis  Hospital  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and  he  is  also 
local  surgeon  of  the  Wabash  and  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  railroads. 
He  is  very  busy  attending  to  his  numerous  professional  duties  and  has  built 
up  a  practice  second  to  none  in  northern  Missouri. 

Doctor  Nash  was  married  on  November  13,  1870,  to  Mary  C.  Houston, 
daughter  of  Silas  and  Rilla  Houston.  Two  children  have  been  born  to  this 
union,  one  dying  in  infancy;  Alma  M.  is  a  talented  musician  and  is  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  teaching  music. 

In  politics  the  Doctor  is  a  Republican  ;  he  belongs  to  the  Baptist  church 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 


CHARLES  C.  GRAVES. 

Charles  C.  Graves,  proprietor  of  “Elm  Ridge  Farm,"  one  of  the  “show  ’ 
places  of  Polk  township,  Nodaway  county,  is  classed  as  one  of  the  most 
enterprising  and  successful  agriculturists  of  this  section  of  the  county,  and, 
although  yet  a  young  man,  he  has  been  abundantly  rewarded  for  his  pains 
and  energy,  and  in  every  walk  of  life  he  is  widely  respected  as  a  courteous, 
kind-hearted,  generous  man  of  perfect  integrity  and  pure  moral  worth. 
This  far  he  has  acted  well  his  part  in  life  and  the  future  doubtless  awaits 
him  with  more  abundant  rewards. 

Mr.  Graves  was  born  in  Saline  county,  Missouri,  October  3,  1876.  His 
father  was  Otis  Graves  and  his  mother  was  known  in  her  maidenhood  as 
Bettie  Gilliam.  The  father  was  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  the  mother  of 
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Virginia.  They  came  to  Nodaway  county.  Missouri,  in  the  spring  of  1877 
and  settled  in  Maryville,  where  Mr.  Graves  died,  March  2,  1895;  his  widow 
still  survives.  They  were  the  parents  of  two  children.  Charles  C.,  of  this 
review,  and  Dolly,  who  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  R.  M.  Bradbury.  She  died 
in  Maryville,  January  15,  1906. 

Charles  C.  Graves  was  reared  in  Maryville  and  here  received  a  good 
education  in  the  public  schools,  and  for  one  year  he  attended  the  Military 
Academy  at  Mexico,  Missouri.  After  leaving  school  he  began  life  as  a 
clerk  in  a  shoe  store  in  Maryville  where  he  worked  three  years.  He  then 
engaged  in  the  buggy  and  harness  business  for  one  year.  But  not  finding 
the  life  of  a  merchant  entirely  to  his  liking,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
freer  life  of  the  agriculturist,  which  he  worked  at,  although  living  in  Mary¬ 
ville, 'where  he  continued  to  reside  until  he  purchased  a  farm,  the  place  where 
he  now  resides,  in  March,  1907.  He  has  an  excellent  place  and  now  turns 
his  attention  principally  to  the  breeding  of  fine  stock,  having  a  well  ecjuipped, 
modern,  clean  and  neat  place  for  this  purpose  and  he  keeps  the  best  grade 
of  milk  cows.  He  has  built  up  a  very  satisfactory  patronage  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  and  his  business  is  rapidly  growing.  He  makes  a  specialty 
of  registered  Jersey  cattle,  also  Berkshire  hogs.  He  milks  a  herd  of  about 
forty  head  of  fine  Jersey  cows.  He  keeps  about  fifty  head  of  hogs  about 
the  place.  His  fine  farm  consists  of  one  hundred  acres  and  he  has  many 
substantial  and  modern  buildings  on  the  place. 

Mr.  Graves  was  married  in  Maryville,  on  October  11,  1900,  to  Nell 
Black,  a  native  of  Liberty,  Clay  county,  Missouri,  the  daughter  of  Rev.  G.  L. 
Black,  a  Baptist  clergyman  well  known  in  this  part  of  the  state.  Mrs.  Graves 
was  well  educated  and  is  of  an  excellent  family. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graves  are  members  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Maryville 
and  faithful  in  their  church  duties.  Mr.  Graves  is  a  member  of  the  Benevo¬ 
lent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 


HUGH  DOUGLASS  McDONALD 

A  native  son  of  Green  township,  Nodaway  county,  and  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  an  old  and  highly  honored  family  is  Hugh  Douglass  McDonald,  whose 
birth  occurred  here  August  30,  1880.  He  is  the  son  of  James  M.  and  Nancy 
A.  (Simmons)  McDonald,  and  he  was  reared  on  the  home  farm  in  Green 
township,  attended  the  public  schools  and  the  high  school  at  Quitman  and 
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Skidmore,  obtaining  a  good  education.  He  married  Sallie  Hester  Ramsey, 
daughter  of  David  R.  and  Mary  Elizabeth  (Holt)  Ramsey.  She  was  born 
in  Atchison  county,  Missouri,  near  Blanchard,  Iowa,  on  July  25.  1883.  Her 
mother  died  when  she  was  about  four  years  old  and  she  was  then  reared  by 
her  grandmother.  Mrs.  William  R.  Holt,  whose  sketch  appears  herein.  Mrs. 
McDonald  attended  the  Liberty  Ladies  College,  at  Liberty,  Missouri,  during 
her  girlhood,  and  she  and  Mr.  McDonald  were  married  on  October  9,  1901, 
locating  soon  afterwards  on  the  farm  where  they  now  reside,  owning  an  excel¬ 
lent  place  of  one  hundred  and  eight  acres,  about  three  miles  south  of  Quit- 
man.  All  but  seventeen  acres  were  covered  with  timber.  When  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Donald  purchased  it  there  were  no  fences  or  other  improvements  on  it,  but  he 
has  from  year  to  year  added  good  improvements,  the  place  now  ranking  with 
the  best  in  the  community.  He  cleared  ground  and  built  a  dwelling,  which 
is  a  very  neat  and  pleasant  one.  Thus  he  went  through  true  pioneer  exper¬ 
iences.  He  now  has  about  seventy  acres  cleared  and  raises  good  general 
crops. 

Mr.  McDonald  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  as  were  his  antecedents. 
He  is  a  member  of  Quitman  Lodge,  No.  196,  Ancient  Lree  and  Accepted 
Masons.  Mrs.  McDonald  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  church. 

Three  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McDonald,  namely: 
Mary  Ann,  born  Lebruarv  20,  1904:  Hugh  Douglass,  Jr..  January  4,  1906: 
James  William,  born  December  16,  1908. 

Owing  to  the  prominence  of  Mrs.  McDonald’s  father,  David  R.  Ram¬ 
sey,  it  is  deemed  advisable  before  closing  this  sketch  to  enter  brief  record 
concerning  his  career.  He  was  born  January  1,  1843,  ar>d  was  the  son  of 
Riley  and  Hester  Ann  (Burris))  Ramsey,  who  lived  near  Graham  during 
the  youth  of  David  R.,  but  later  his  parents  moved  to  near  Blanchard.  Iowa, 
where  members  of  the  family  own  a  number  of  good  farms.  Mary  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Holt)  Ramsey  was  born  September  21,  1843,  Andrew  county. 
Missouri,  and  she  was  the  daughter  of  William  R.  and  Sarah  S.  Holt,  old 
pioneers  of  this  county,  who  came  to  Green  township  about  1849.  8he  and 
Mr.  Ramsey  were  married  December  24,  1871,  and  afterwards  lived  in  the 
northern  edge  of  Atchison  county,  where  he  owned  a  good  farm  of  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  three  miles  south  of  Blanchard,  Iowa.  There 
were  five  children  in  this  family,  four  boys  and  one  girl,  the  sons  all  dying 
in  infancy,  the  daughter  being  Mrs.  McDonald.  Her  mother  died  January 
18.1888,  Mr.  Ramsey  surviving  until  December  12,  1892,  having  been  killed 
while  on  a  hunting  trip  with  a  party  of  hunters  near  the  Kansas  and  Okla¬ 
homa  line.  He  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Southern  army  in  the  Civil  war. 
and  was  a  man  well  liked  and  highly  respected  wherever  he  was  known. 
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AARON  COLUMBUS  LINVILLE. 

A  popular  representative  of  one  of  Nodaway  county's  old  and  well  estab¬ 
lished  families  that  is  deserving  of  first  rank  in  our  citizenship  is  Aaron 
Columbus  Linville,  who  was  born  near  Graham,  this  county,  March  25,  1853, 
in  a  rude  clap-board-roofed  log  cabin.  He  is  the  son  of  William  Isom  and 
Bethena  (Hedgepeth)  Linville.  The  father  was  born  in  Missouri,  probably 
Jackson  county,  the  son  of  James  Linville  and  wife,  his  father  being  a  native 
of  eastern  Tennessee,  and  was  a  brother  to  Thomas  Linville.  He  came  to 
Jackson  county,  Missouri,  about  1831  or  1832  with  two  of  his  brothers, 
Thomas  and  Abraham,  the  last  named  settling  in  Nodaway  county,  near  Gra¬ 
ham,  in  a  very  early  day;  James  also  came  here  about  that  time,  probably  1841, 
all  locating  near  Graham.  Bethena  Hedgepeth  was  born  in  Kentucky  and 
came  overland  from  that  state  with  her  parents,  who  drove  horses  and  oxen 
to  their  old-time  wagons;  they  located  in  Jackson  county,  Missouri,  where 
she  married  William  Isom  Linville.  They  came  to  Nodaway  county  in  1841 
and  located  one  and  one-fourth  miles  northeast  of  Graham,  where  Isom  Lin¬ 
ville  pre-empted  a  homestead  and  lived  in  that  neighborhood  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  South,  very  ac¬ 
tive  in  its  affairs,  and  a  deacon  in  the  local  congregation  for  many  years. 
Tie  was  well  known  over  all  northwestern  Missouri  in  church  work  and  was 
as  well  known  and  influential  in  Nodaway  county  as  any  man  in  the  county. 
Like  most  of  the  Linvilles,  he  was  a  Democrat.  Two  daughters  and  four 
sons  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isom  Linville,  who  lived  to  maturity,  also 
two  daughters  who  died  in  infancy.  Those  living  are:  James  H.,  who  lives 
five  miles  northwest  of  Graham,  where  he  owns  a  good  farm,  married 
Elvira  Jones  and  they  have  three  children  living;  Joel  Spencer,  who  lives 
about  two  miles  southwest  of  Skidmore,  married  Rosa  Dyson,  and  one  child 
of  this  marriage  died  when  sixteen  years  old ;  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
he  married  Rosa  Hedgepeth,  which  union  has  resulted  in  the  birth  of  four 
children;  Aaron  Columbus,  of  this  review:  Maggie  married  George  W.  Clark 
and  lives  in  Oregon  and  they  are  the  parents  of  eleven  children;  Henry  C.- 
married  Sarah  Brown  and  lives  in  the  Cherokee  “strip,”  Oklahoma,  and  they 
have  nine  children;  Sarah  married  Robert  Notley,  lives  in  Oklahoma  and  has 
three  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Isom  Linville,  as  already  intimated,  was  a  very  devout  Christian,  and 
was  known  for  his  old-time  hospitality.  At  Methodist  campmeetings  he  was 
a  great  worker,  during  which  times  he  would  put  up  a  boarding  tent  at 
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which  everybody  was  welcome,  often  making  such  announcement  publicly. 
Ministers  made  his  home  their  headquarters.  Sometimes  during  revival 
meetings  as  many  as  twenty  guests  would  stay  over  night  with  him.  They 
found  him  always  cheerful  and  an  interesting  story  teller.  The  death  of 
this  highly  esteemed  and  most  worthy  citizen  occurred  in  March,  1903.  ai 
an  advanced  age.  His  wife  died  prior  to  his  death. 

A.  Columbus  Linville,  of  this  review,  lived  on  the  home  farm,  south¬ 
east  of  Graham,  during  his  early  boyhood  and  when  fifteen  years  of  age  the 
family  moved  northeast  of  Graham  and  there  he  grew  to  manhood.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Lizzie  Clark  on  October  8,  1871.  She  was  born  in  Scioto  county,  Ohio, 
in  1852,  and  came  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  in  1871  with  her  parents. 
Miles  H.  and  Mary  (Edgington)  Clark,  who  located  near  Graham.  Miles 
H.  Clark  was  born  and  reared  in  New  York.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of 
George  and  Bettie  Edgington ;  she.  too,  was  horn  in  Ohio,  in  or  near  Scioto 
county.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miles  Id.  Clark  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gra¬ 
ham  over  twenty  years,  then  moved  to  the  southern  part  of  Missouri,  remain¬ 
ing  there  about  six  years,  then  returned  to  Nodaway  county  and  lived  in 
Quitman  the  rest  of  their  lives,  Mr.  Clark  dying  in  1902  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight  years,  and  Airs.  Clark  dying  in  1909,  when  eighty-six  years  old. 

After  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Linville  lived  at  intervals  for  twenty 
years  near  Graham,  and  about  1899  moved  to  the  southeastern  part  of  Green 
township  and  lived  there  about  six  years,  then  moved  into  Monroe  town¬ 
ship,  remaining  there  four  years,  south  of  Albright  school  house,  and  they 
now  live  one  mile  west  of  that  school  house  in  the  southern  edge  of  Green 
township,  where  he  is  very  comfortably  situated.  Politically,  he  is  a  Dem¬ 
ocrat. 

Nine  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Linville,  of  whom  seven 
are  living,  namely:  Sarah  Jenetta,  born  August  23,  1872,  married  James 
Melton  and  lives  in  Quitman,  being  the  mother  of  seven  children,  Alfred, 
Dessie,  Charley,  Elsie,  Everett,  Dorothy  and  Ralph,  Ada  Marie  dying  in 
infancy:  Lucy  Ellen,  born  December  10.  1873,  married  James  Marcus,  living 
north  of  Graham,  and  they  have  four  children,  Ray,  Clare,  Marvin  and  a 
baby  boy:  Della  Pearl,  born  September  2,  1875,  married  Julia  Dilkes,  lives 
in  Kansas  on  a  farm,  and  has  two  children,  Columbus  and  Lucy;  Alviry  M., 
born  April  18.  1877,  married  Thomas  Russell  and  lives  near  Graham,  and 
is  the  mother  of  one  child,  Sylvia:  Maggie  D.,  born  February  16,  1879, 
died  August  15,  1880;  Anna  B.,  born  February  5,  1882,  married  Alfred 
DeWitt  and  lives  near  Skidmore  on  a  farm,  having  four  children,  Margie 
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Helen,  Ross,  Harlan  and  Robert  Lee;  Effie  L.,  born  January  24,  1884,  mar¬ 
ried  Earl  McLaughlin  and  lives  in  Quitman,  and  is  the  mother  of  four  chil¬ 
dren,  Orville,  Leonard,  Chloe  and  Stella  May;  Jesse  Valdo,  born  March  30, 
1889,  is  living  at  home;  Derwerd  Earl,  born  August  7,  1892,  died  February 
9,  1893. 


NOBLE  C.  COVEY. 

The  career  of  Noble  C.  Covey,  veil  known  ex-county  treasurer  of  Nod¬ 
away  county,  has  been  characterized  by  well-directed  industry,  good  manage¬ 
ment  and  a  progressive  spirit,  ever  fostering  a  broad-minded  policy  which 
has  resulted  in  much  good  to  this  locality.  He  was  born  near  Warrensburg, 
Johnson  county,  Missouri,  July  11,  1869,  and  he  is  the  son  of  George  S.  and 
Bettie  (Goode)  Covey,  both  having  come  to  Missouri  from  Kentucky,  the 
father,  however,  being  a  native  of  Virginia.  After  living  in  Lincoln  county, 
Kentucky,  one  year  he  came  to  Missouri  about  1868.  He  saw  some  hard 
and  exciting  service  during  the  war  between  the  states,  having  served  four 
years  in  the  Fourth  Regiment  Kentucky  Volunteer  Infantry,  during  which 
time  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Andersonville.  He  once  sold  to  an  officer  for  fifty 
cents  an  article  which  he  had  cut  from  bone  after  weeks  of  hard  work.  A 
guard  offered  to  bring  him  a  peck  of  sweet  potatoes  for  the  fifty  cents.  He 
let  down  a  rope  and  paid  the  fifty  cents.  Upon  drawing  up  the  sack  with  the 
supposed  potatoes  he  found  it  contained  only  pine  knots.  He  proved  to  be 
a  very  faithful  soldier  and  after  his  trying  career  in  the  army  he  returned 
home  and  took  up  farming  again.  In  1882  he  came  to  Washington  town¬ 
ship,  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  locating  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
county,  where  he  and  his  wife  are  still  living,  owning  a  good  place  and  a 
comfortable  home,  in  the  village  of  Guilford.  He  has  always  devoted  his 
attention  exclusively  to  farming,  and  not  sought  public  office,  but  has  al¬ 
ways  been  loyal  to  the  Republican  party. 

Noble  C.  Covey  was  thirteen  years  old  when  he  came  to  Nodaway 
county.  He  assisted  his  father  with  the'  general  work  about  the  place  until 
of  legal  age.  attending  the  common  schools  during  the  winter  months ;  it 
being  necessarv  for  him  to  work  out  after  he  was  fifteen  years  old.  his 
schooling  was  interrupted ;  he  turned  part  of  his  wages  to  his  parents.  He 
continued  to  work  out  as  a  farm  hand  until  his  marriage  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six  years. 

At  Rosendale,  Andrew  county,  Missouri,  on  February  13.  1895,  Mr. 
Covey  was  united  in  wedlock  with  Hattie  Roberts,  daughter  of  an  excellent 
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family  of  that  locality.  They  began  their  married  life  in  Washington  town¬ 
ship,  Nodaway  county,  where  Mr.  Covey  rented  land  for  five  years.  He  then 
spent  two  years  engaged  as  painter  for  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad 
Company.  He  managed  a  branch  store  at  Guilford,  for  a  company  that 
operated  stores  at  Savannah.  While  on  the  farm  he  was  .elected  township 
collector  for  two  terms  of  four  years  in  all,  and  rendered  very  efficient  ser¬ 
vice  in  this  capacity.  He  was  delegate  to  various  conventions  in  the  Re¬ 
publican  party,  having  long  been  an  active  worker  in  its  ranks.  He  was  the 
nominee  of  that  party  in  1904  for  county  treasurer  and  in  November  of  that 
year  was  triumphantly  elected,  and  on  April  1,  1905,  entered  the  office  for 
two  years,  and  he  made  such  a  splendid  and  praiseworthy  record  that  he  was 
re-elected  to  this  office  in  1906.  This  proved  his  popularity  with  all  classes, 
for  Nodaway  was  at  that  time  declared  to  be  Democratic.  The  campaign 
was  a  close  one  the  last  time,  but  in  1904  Mr.  Covey  received  a  majority  of 
thirty-nine  votes.  The  last  time  he  was  elected  the  contest  was  a  very  close 
one.  In  all  townships  but  two,  the  votes  were  tied.  He  conceded  one  to 
his  opponent  by  twenty-five,  but  on  its  coming  in  it  was  found  to  be  a  tie. 
Hopkins  township  was  the  last  one  to  be  heard  from,  which  came  in  with  a 
majority  of  sixty-seven.  This  was  after  a  very  spirited  campaign. 

Mr.  Covey  retired  from  office  April  1,  1909,  having  made  a  record  that 
was  praised  by  all  concerned,  because  he  gave  the  office  his  close  personal 
attention  and  treated  everybody  on  the  square. 

Since  retiring  from  office  he  has  resided  in  Maryville.  He  is  one  of 
the  local  men  who  are  influential  in  the  active  work  of  the  Republican  party. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  judicial  and  state  conventions. 

Mrs.  Covey  died  February  2,  1906,  leaving  four  children,  Charley, 
Deney,  Jamie  and  Dale.  On  September  26,  1908,  Mr.  Covey  was  again  mar¬ 
ried,  his  second  wife  being  Anna  May  Worst,  who  had  served  as  deputy  to 
Mr.  Covey  during  his  last  term  of  office.  This  union  is  without  issue. 

Fraternally  Mr.  Covey  is  a  member  of  the  Masons,  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 


EPHRAIM  EVERIST. 

One  of  the  progressive  farmers  and  highly  respected  citizens  of  Polk 
township,  Nodaway  county,  is  Ephraim  Everist,  who  has  ever  taken  high 
rank.  Possessing  energy  and  determination,  he  has  been  very  successful 
in  making  everything  he  undertakes  result  to  his  advantage,  and  his  success 
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in  his  chosen  calling  is  attested  by  the  fact  of  his  having  started  in  an  humble 
manner  and  is  now  the  owner  of  valuable  real  estate,  having  accumulated 
the  same  by  his  own  efforts. 

* 

Mr.  Everist  was  born  in  the  Buckeye  state,  like  many  of  the  residents  of 
Nodaway  county,  he  having  first  seen  the  light  of  day  in  Clinton  county, 
Ohio,  January  21,  1840.  His  father  was  Amos  Everist  and  his  mother  was 
known  in  her  maidenhood  as  Dinah  Kibby.  The  former  was  a  native  of 
Maryland  and  the  latter  of  Ohio.  They  met  and  married  in  that  state  and 
from  there  came  to  Mason  county,  Illinois,  where  they  spent  the  remainder 
of  their  lives.  Eight  children  were  born  to  them,  of  which  number  Ephraim, 
of  this  review,  was  the  second  in  order  of  birth.  He  was  reared  on  the  home 
farm  in  Clinton  county.  Ohio,  where  he  was  early  placed  in  the  fields  during 
the  crop  seasons  and  there  attended  the  district  schools  in  the  winter-time. 
He  remained  in  his  native  community  until  about  i860,  when  he  moved  to 
Mason  county,  Illinois.  He  there  took  up  farming,  which  line  of  endeavor  his 
father  had  always  followed,  and  there  he  remained  until  1885,  when  he  was 
attracted  by  the  stories  of  the  rich  land  in  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  and 
came  here  at  that  time  and  settled  on  the  farm  where  he  now  lives  in  Polk 
township,  having  resided  here  ever  since.  He  took  a  comparatively  raw 
piece  of  land  and  has  developed  it  into  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  his  place  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  all  under  a  high 
state  of  improvement  and  cultivation,  with  good  buildings,  fences  and,  in 
fact,  everything  that  makes  a  country  place  attractive.  He  has  always  de¬ 
voted  his  attention  exclusively  to  farming  and  stock  raising,  keeping,  from 
year  to  year,  some  excellent  varieties  of  live  stock. 

Mr.  Everist  was  married  in  Mason  county,  Illinois,  to  Mary  Elizabeth 
Hole,  who  was  born  in  that  county,  on  July  15,  1847.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  Joseph  E.  and  Clotilda  (Green)  Hole,  her  parents  having  been  natives 
of  Indiana.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everist  six  children  have  been  born,  named 
as  follows :  Zilla,  Ralph,  Louis,  Cecil,  Harry  and  Ethel.  They  were  all 
educated  in  the  local  schools  and  given  every  chance  for  successful  and  use¬ 
ful  careers.  Harry  is  in  Seattle,  Washington;  Ethel  is  a  stenographer. 


DILLARD  JEFFERSON  THOMAS,  D.  D.  S. 

The  popular  and  efficient  dentist.  Dr.  D.  J.  Thomas,  of  Maryville,  Mis¬ 
souri,  has  attained  an  influential  position  in  the  professional  circles  of  Nod¬ 
away  county  while  yet  young  in  years,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  the  biographer 
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to  take  up  the  record  of  his  life,  incorporating  with  it  also  a  brief  mention  of 
his  immediate  ancestors. 

Doctor  Thomas  was  born  April  4,  1881,  at  Whitesville.  Andrew  county, 
Missouri.  His  father  is  D.  J.  Thomas,  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  now  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Tarkio,  Missouri,  having  come  to  this  state  about  forty  years  ago. 
spending  the  past  twenty-eight  years  in  northwestern  Missouri,  where  he  is 
widely  known,  being  engaged  as  a  commercial  traveler. 

D.  J.  Thomas.  Sr.,  has  been  a  traveling  salesman  for  twenty-eight  years, 
beginning  with  the  Turner-Frazer  Mercantile  Company  of  St.  Joseph,  Mis¬ 
souri  ;  he  is  now  with  the  Nave-McCord  Mercantile  Company,  of  that  city. 
He  educated  his  five  boys  in  the  best  colleges.  When  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
old  he  entered  the  army  during  one  of  the  late  Indian  wars,  as  a  cook,  which 
accomplishment  he  still  retains.  After  three  years  in  the  army  he  returned  to 
his  “old  Kentucky  home”  and  worked  his  way  through  night  school,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  good  education,  taking  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  He  then  came 
to  Missouri,  settling  in  Whitesville,  where  he  taught  school  for  a  few  years, 
then  he  operated  a  mercantile  business  which  he  continued  until  he  went  on 
the  road  over  half  a  century  ago.  He  is  one  of  the  best  known  traveling 
men  in  the  state. 

The  Thomas  family  is  of  Welsh  descent.  Grandfather  Thomas  was  a 
native  of  Kentucky  and  in  the  early  days  he  ivas  in  great  demand  as  a 
stonemason.  This  family  is  related  to  General  Thomas  of  Civil  war  fame, 
and  its  representatives  through  each  generation  in  America  have  been  noted 
for  their  willingness  and  ability  to  do  things. 

The  Doctor’s  mother  was  known  in  her  maidenhood  as  Phoebe  Kester- 
son,  a  native  of  Indiana,  in  which  state  her  people  were  highly  respected.  She 
has  hosts  of  friends  about  her  home  in  Tarkio.  Five  children  were  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  J.  Thomas,  Sr.,  named  as  follows:  Ralph  V.  is  auditor  with 
the  Harper  Brothers  Publishing  Company  of  New  York  City:  Dr.  William 
A.  is  practicing  dentistry  at  Omaha,  Nebraska;  Dr.  Eugene  L.  is  practicing 
dentistry  at  Fullerton,  Nebraska;  Lloyd  E.  is  a  traveling  salesman  out  of  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri  ;  Dr.  D.  J.,  Jr.,  of  this  review. 

Doctor  Thomas  spent  the  first  seventeen  years  of  his  life  at  Whites¬ 
ville  and  there  received  his  primary  education  in  the  public  schools.  Later 
he  entered  Tarkio  College  at  Tarkio,  Missouri,  where  he  made  an  excellent 
record  and  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  1899.  Being 
musically  inclined  and  having  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  study  of 
music,  he  began  teaching  this,  one  of  the  highest  of  the  esthetic  arts,  and  con¬ 
tinued  successfully  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  until  1901,  then  spent  one  year 
at  Fullerton,  Nebraska,  in  the  dental  office  of  his  brother.  Then,  in  1902,  he 
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entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia,  taking  a  three-years 
course  in  dentistry,  graduating  in  1905.  He  began  practice  in  Philadelphia 
and  remained  there  two  years,  while  there  he  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  as 
demonstrator  of  operative  dentistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  being 
the  youngest  member  of  the  faculty.  This  is  evidence  of  his  thorough  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  science  of  dentistry  and  of  his  high  standing  with  the  instructors 
of  that  institution.  In  May,  1907,  he  located  in  Maryville,  Missouri,  and  has 
been  in  the  practice  here  ever  since,  building  up  an  extensive  patronage  in  the 
city  and  surrounding  country.  He  has  a  neat  and  well-equipped  office,  which 
is  always  a  busy  place,  and  his  practice  is  steadily  growing.  While  in  the 
university  he  took  a  course  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  of  Surgery  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  diploma  from  the  same. 

Doctor  Thomas  was  married  on  June  6,  1906,  to  Margaret  A.  Shaaber, 
the  representative  of  afi  excellent  family  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  in  which 
city  she  was  born  and  reared.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Sarah 
(Roland)  Shaaber.  This  union  is  without  issue. 

Doctor  Thomas  is  a  life  member  of  the  Dental  Alumni  Society  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  also  of  the  General  Alumni  Society  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Delta  Sigma  Delta  fraternity,  the  Darby 
Dental  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  the  State  Dental  Society  and  Academy  of 
Stomatology.  In  all  these  he  takes  much  interest  and  has  an  excellent  stand¬ 
ing  among  his  professional  brethren. 

The  Doctor  is  organist  at  the  Christian  church  at  Maryville.  While  in 
the  university  he  was  an  officer  in  the  Greek  fraternity  two  years,  was  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Darby  Dental  Society,  was  conductor  of  the  university  band  for 
two  years,  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  Class  Record  Book,  and  pianist  in  the 
university  orchestra. 

Mrs.  Thomas  is  prominently  associated  with  musical  affairs  in  Maryville, 
being  a  musician  of  no  mean  ability,  having  studied  under  a  special  instructor 
in  Philadelphia,  and  is  an  accomplished  vocalist,  singing  in  local  churches. 


JOSEPH  THOMAS  LINVILLE. 

An  enterprising  farmer  of  Green  township,  Nodaway  county,  is  Joseph 
Thomas  Linville,  who  was  born  south  of  Graham,  in  this  county,  in  1852, 
the  son  of  Aaron  and  Martha  E.  (Patton)  Linville.  For  a  further  history 
of  these  parents  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  sketch  of  W.  R.  Linville,  appear¬ 
ing  elsewhere  in  this  work. 
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When  Joseph  T.  was  a  small  boy  the  family  moved  to  near  Skidmore, 
where  he  grew  to  manhood,  his  father  having  died  while  in  the  army,  when 
Joseph  T.  was  eight  years  old,  after  which  the  boys  were  compelled  to  make 
their  own  way  very  largely.  Much  of  the  responsibility  of  rearing  the  fam¬ 
ily  fell  on  the  subject,  who  worked  both  at  home  and  as  a  hired  hand  for 
others,  turning  his  earnings  to  the  household.  When  nineteen  years  old,  on 
September  19,  1872,  he  married  Elizabeth  J.  Sharp,  daughter  of  Daniel 
and  Melinda  Sharp,  a  sister  of  William  Sharp,  whose  record  appears  in  this 
work.  She  was  born  in  Clinton  county,  Missouri.  Her  father,  George 
Sharp,  was  born  in  Orange  county,  North  Carolina,  March  23,  1848,  and  he 
was  the  son  of  Daniel  and  Melinda  (Koch)  Sharp.  The  family  came  to 
this  state  in  a  one-horse  wagon  all  the  way  from  North  Carolina  when 
George  Sharp  was  one  month  old,  he  being  sick  all  the  way.  They  camped 
out  all  night  and  during  part  of  the  trip  slept  on  the  snow,  which  was  two 
feet  deep.  Daniel  Sharp's  father,  who  attempted  the  trip,  died  on  the  way 
and  was  buried  in  Clinton  county,  where  the  family  settled,  and  remained  in 
that  county  two  years,  then  came  to  Nodaway  county,  the  parents  spending 
the  rest  of  their  days  here.  The  following  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Daniel  Sharp:  Isaac;  George,  father  of  Mrs.  Linville;  Monroe,  Wil¬ 
liam,  Henry  Powell  (usually  called  Paul)  ;  Eliza  Missouri,  wife  of  Clark 
Harris;  Evan,  wife’of  C.  F.  Smith,  and  Betty,  wife  of  J.  T.  Linville. 

After  his  marriage  Joseph  T.  Linville,  of  this  review,  rented  a  farm 
and  worked  for  himself,  continuing  to  live  in  the  east  part  of  Monroe  town¬ 
ship  or  near  there.  He  saved  his  money  and  in  1874  was  able  to  buy  forty 
acres  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Monroe  township;  two  years  later  he  sold 
out  and  rented  for  a  time,  then  bought  in  another  tract,  in  the  southeast  part 
of  Monroe  township,  the  same  number  of  acres  he  first  owned  and  he  lived 
there  about  four  years,  then  sold  out  and  lived  in  Skidmore  four  months. 
The  next  spring  he  rented  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Green  township  one 
year,  then  moved  into  the  northern  part  of  Monroe  township  and  lived  there 
one  year.  The  next  year  (1884)  he  bought  forty  acres  in  that  locality  and 
lived  there  ten  years,  then  bought  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  where  he 
now  lives  in  the  southern  edge  of  Green  township,  about  two  miles  east  of 
Nodaway  river,  where  he  has  a  good  farm  which  he  has  greatly  improved 
and  there  has  a  very  comfortable  home.  Mr.  Linville  has  been  a  Democrat 
all  his  life  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 

Eleven  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Linville,  eight 
of  whom  are  living,  namely:  Ollie  Ann,  born  July  29,  1873,  married  George 
William  Devers,  February  19,  1895,  and  lives  in  Skidmore,  and  they  are  the 
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parents  of  five  daughters,  Fannie,  Neva,  Blanche.  Iona  and  Aleta;  Melinda 
Emeline,  born  June  3,  1875,  died  March  4,  1890,  when  fifteen  years  old; 
William  Edward,  born  August  21,  1877,  lives  in  Skidmore  where  he  owns 
a  meat  shop,  being  a  trader  and  dealer  in  various  lines,  especially  stock  and 
farm  products;  Fredward  Clinton,  born  January  14,  1880,  married  Josephine 
Emma  Schrader,  June  10,  1903,  and  he  lives  on  a  farm  in  Nebraska;  they 
are  the  parents  of  two  living  children,  Grace  and  Troy  Lester,  and  Flazel,  de¬ 
ceased;  Louisa,  who  was  born  on  January  15,  1882,  died  on  July  15,  1883; 
Aaron  Monroe,  born  March  1,  1884,  is  living  at  home;  Nannie  Lena,  born 
June  29,  1886,  died  June  5,  1888;  Ralva  Lester,  born  May  4,  1888,  married 
Etta  Shrewsbury,  December  22,  1909,  and  lives  in  the  northern  part  of  Mon¬ 
roe  township;  Maggie  Elizabeth,  born  March  31,  1891,  married  Francis 
O’Riley,  April  5,  1910;  Mary  Vernon,  born  July  28,  1893,  and  Ora  Alice, 
born  September  1,  1896,  are  both  at  home  w  ith  their  parents. 


EUGENE  H.  DAVIS. 

A  man  who  has  always  been  interested  in  every  enterprise  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  of  the  community  and  who  liberally  supports  every  movement 
calculated  to  benefit  his  fellow-men  both  materially  and  along  the  line  of 
moral  reform  is  Eugene  H.  Davis,  the  well  known  and  efficient  superintendent 
of  the  well-managed  county  home  of  Nodaway  county,  Missouri.  Courteous 
and  kind  to  all,  broad-minded  in  his  views  of  men  and  affairs,  and  firm  in 
his  convictions,  it  is  a  compliment  worthily  bestowed  to  speak  of  him  as  one 
of  the  worthiest  young  men  of  this  locality,  and,  judging  from  his  past  hon¬ 
orable  record  and  his  habits  of  industry  and  frugality,  the  future  must  neces¬ 
sarily  have  much  of  good  in  store  for  him. 

Mr.  Davis  was  born  at  Grant  City,  Missouri,  December  16,  1873.  He 
is  the  son  of  John  A.  and  Anna  E.  (Hilsabeck)  Davis,  the  father  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  mother  of  Illinois.  They  came  to  Worth  county, 
Missouri,  when  they  were  young,  accompanying  their  parents,  there  met  and 
married  and  settled  in  Grant  City.  From  there  they  moved  to  St.  Joseph, 
in  1877,  and  from  there  they  moved  to  Maryville,  where  they  lived  about  five 
years,  then  moved  to  Bedison,  this  county.  They  lived  there  five  years,  then 
moved  to  Parnell,  Nodaway  county,  where  they  resided  for  a  period  of  ten 
years.  They  afterwards  lived  in  different  places,  and  since  1902  they  have 
made  their  home  with  their  son,  Eugene  H.,  of  this  review. 
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Eugene  H.  Davis  made  his  home  with  his  parents  until  he  was  about 
twenty-six  years  of  age.  He  received  a  common  school  education,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  different  occupations  with  varying  success.  For  nine  years  he  engaged 
in  farming  near  Burlington  Junction  and  he  managed  the  place  in  a  manner 
that  indicated  his  mastery  of  the  art  of  husbandry. 

When  the  local  authorities  were  casting  about  for  a  suitable  man  to 
take  charge  of  the  county  home,  their  attention  was  directed  to  Mr.  Davis 
as  being  the  most  suitable  for  this  important  and  responsible  position,  owing 
to  his  ability  as  an  organizer,  his  success  as  a  farmer  and  his  exemplary  hab¬ 
its,  and  in  February,  1910,  he  was  chosen  for  this  place,  and  on  March  1, 
1910,  he  assumed  control  of  the  same  and  at  once  inaugurated  a  splendid 
system  of  management,  thus  far  demonstrating  the  wisdom  of  his  selection 
for  the  place.  The  county  house  was  built  in  1908.  It  is  a  commodious, 
modern,  well  arranged  and  substantial  building,  built  of  brick  and  will  ac¬ 
commodate  fifty  or  sixty  people.  It  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  grounds  and 
good  land. 

Mr.  Davis  was  married  in  Platte  county,  Missouri,  on  July  26,  1900, 
to  Fillian  Webb,  who  was  born  in  that  county,  August  31,  1876,  and  the 
daughter  of  David  and  Mary  (Fankford)  Webb,  a  well  established  family 
there.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  are  the  parents  of  three  children,  Estol  E.,  Bettie 
L.,  Orville  O.  The  first  named  died  when  two  years  two  months  and  fifteen 
days  old. 

Mr.  Davis  is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
Lodge  No.  405,  at  Burlington  Junction;  also  the  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America,  Camp  No.  2075.  Mrs.  Davis  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  church. 


WILLIAM  EVERHART. 

One  of  the  enterprising  and  well  known  citizens  of  Maryville  is  William 
Everhart,  a  man  of  energy  and  determination  in  business  affairs.  Indolence 
and  idleness  are  entirely  foreign  to  his  nature,  and  his  continued  activity 
in  the  management  and  development  of  his  particular  line  of  endeavor  has 
stamped  him  as  the  possessor  of  commercial  talents  of  no  mean  order.  He 
deals  in  coal  and  feed,  manages  a  cold  storage  plant  and  manufactures 
double  distilled  and  filtered  ice,  and  he  holds  a  high  rank  among  the  sub¬ 
stantial  men  of  affairs  of  Nodaway  county. 

Mr.  Everhart  came  to  Maryville  in  1894  where  he  established  a  feed 
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and  wood  business  and  six  years  later  dealt  in  coal  and  ice,  dealing-  in  the 
latter  for  two  years  until  in  1909,  when  an  ice-making  plant  was  established 
with  fifteen  tons  ice  capacity,  with  five  thousand  barrels  of  cold  storage.  He 
buys  apples  and  also  does  a  cold  storage  business  for  other  dealers,  and  alto¬ 
gether  is  kept  very  busy  at  all  time.  Mr.  Everhart  also  recently  purchased 
the  natural  ice  plant  of  Maryville,  which  gives  him  exclusive  control  of  the 
local  ice  business.  He  has  been  very  successful  since  coming  here  and  is  de¬ 
serving  of  the  large  rewards  that  have  attended  his  efforts.  He  invested  but 
five  hundred  dollars  in  1894,  renting  the  site  of  the  old  Methodist  church 
building  where  he  began  in  a  modest  way  a  wood  and  feed  business.  He  did 
his  own  delivery  with  a  pair  of  ponies.  He  soon  built  up  a  very  satisfactory 
business  and  on  January  14,  1906,  he  lost  his  entire  stock  by  fire,  sustaining 
a  loss  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  He  had  purchased  a  fourth  of  a  block,  this 
with  over  four  hundred  cords  of  wood  and  stock  of  coal  was  lost.  The 
insurance  rate  had  become  so  high  that  he  discontinued  his  policy  a  few 
months  prior  to  the  fire.  But  nothing  daunted,  he  at  once  resumed  business 
and  erected  his  present  substantial  cement  block  building.  He  had  to  buy 
new  equipment,  for  three  of  his  new  wagons,  just  from  the  shops,  were 
burned,  also  his  scales.  On  the  night  of  the  fire,  a  delegation  of  Maryville 
bankers  sent  him  word  to  draw  on  them  in  case  he  found  it  necessary  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  business.  This  gave  him  new  courage.  His  dwelling,  standing  on 
the  next  lot,  was  saved  only  by  the  hardest  kind  of  work.  His  new  building 
covers  almost  one-fourth  of  a  block  and  was  built  at  a  cost  of  twenty  thous¬ 
and  dollars,  including  the  ice  plant ;  his  coal  sheds  are  at  the  depot  and  he  can 
carry  one  thousand  tons  of  coal.  He  sells  annually  from  five  to  six  thousand 
tons  of  coal,  besides  large  quantities  of  ice,  wood,  feed.  etc.,  his  gross  annual 
sales  now  amounting  to  about  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  This  is  criterion 
enough  of  his  splendid  business  acumen,  his  rare  foresight  and  his  honesty 
which  has  inspired  the  confidence  of  those  with  whom  he  has  had  dealings. 
From  eight  to  fifteen  men  are  constantly  in  his  employ.  He  owns  twelve 
head  of  horses  which  are  used  in  carrying  on  his  large  business.  He  has 
thus  built  up  an  immense  business  in  a  short  time,  after  being  seriously 
handicapped  by  fire  and  having  started  in  an  humble  manner.  But  he  has 
the  necessary  enthusiasm,  the  push  and  the  sagacity  to  succeed  in  the  face 
of  all  obstacles.  He  has  an  excellent  plant,  modern,  well  equipped  and 
where  a  splendid  system  is  carried  out  in  all  departments. 

Mr.  Everhart  was  born  in  White  Cloud  township,  this  county,  June  5, 
1869,  the  son  of  Jacob  and  Christina  (Norricks)  Everhart,  the  father  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania.  He  came  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  in  1867 
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from  Ohio.  He  devoted  his  life  to  farming  and  upon  coming  to  this  county 
he  secured  prairie  land  which  he  developed  into  a  good  farm,  and  remained 
on  the  same  until  he  moved  to  Maryville  in  1905  and  he  died  in  this  city  in 
1907  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years.  His  wife  followed  him  to  the  silent 
land  in  1910,  having  reached  the  age  of  seventy-two  years.  They  had  hosts 
of  friends  wherever  they  lived.  The  latter’s  brother,  Jacob  Norricks,  was 
killed  on  his  farm  m  Polk  township,  Nodaway  county,  about  1875. 

Nine  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Everhart,  seven  of 
whom  are  still  living  in  this  county.  William,  of  this  review,  began  working 
on  the  home  farm  when  but  a  mere  boy,  and  he  received  a  common  school 
education  in  the  neighboring  schools.  He  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  idea 
of  spending  his  life  on  the  farm  and  left  the  farm  for  the  purpose  of  engag¬ 
ing  in  business.  He  was  well  fitted  for  a  business  career  both  by  nature  and 
education.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Maryville  Commercial  College. 

Mr.  Everhart  married  Anna  L.  Jones,  on  May  31.  1896,  the  daughter 
of  A.  T.  and  Mary  L.  Jones,  of  White  Cloud,  who  lived  but  three  miles  from 
the  Everhart  home,  where  the  family  was  long  well  established.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Everhart  three  children  have  been  born,  namely:  Hazel,  a  high  school 
student ;  Albert  Dean  and  Dale. 

Mr.  Everhart  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  of  the  Modern 
Woodmen.  He  carries  ten  thousand  dollars  life  insurance  and  five  thousand 
dollars  accident  insurance.  Personally  he  is  a  pleasant  man  to  know,  hos¬ 
pitable  in  his  home,  straightforward  and  courteous  in  his  business  and  a  man 
in  whom  all  repose  the  utmost  confidence  who  have  occasion  to  know  him 
well. 


ANDREW  J.  JENSON. 

It  is  a  fact  patent  to  all  that  the  United  States  can  boast  of  no  better  citi¬ 
zenship  than  the  emigrants  from  Denmark  or  Norway  and  Sweden — the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  Peninsula.  Although  not  so  great  a  number  of  them  have  found 
homes  within  the  borders  of  our  Union  as  from  several  other  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  yet  wherever  the}-  are  found  they  have  established  good  homes  and 
quickly  assimilated  with  our  citizenship.  Though  holding  dear  and  sacred  the 
beloved  northland  from  whence  they  came,  they  are  none  the  less  devoted  to 
the  fair  country  of  their  adoption,  and  should  necessity  require  it,  would  be 
willing  to  go  forth  to  battle  for  the  maintenance  of  its  institutions.  Among 
this  highly  respected  class  is  Andrew  J.  Jenson,  one  of  the  leading  farmers  of 
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Polk  township,  Nodaway  county.  He  was  born  in  Denmark,  December  25, 
1852,  the  son  of  Soren  and  Johanna  (Larson)  Jenson,  both  also  natives  of 
Denmark.  They  spent  their  early  lives  there,  and  were  educated  and  married 
in  their  native  land,  coming  to  America  in  1863,  when  their  son,  Andrew  J., 
was  eleven  years  old.  They  made  their  way  to  the  interior  and  located  near 
Fremont,  Nebraska,  afterward  moving  to  Pottawattamie  county,  Iowa,  where 
they  lived  until  the  fall  of  1868,  when  the  came  to  Nodaway  county,  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  settled  near  Guilford.  "They  later  settled  in  Polk  township,  where 
their  deaths  occurred.  They  succeeded  fairly  well  in  this  country,  and  lived 
very  comfortably. 

Andrew  J.  Jenson  received  most  of  his  education  in  this  country.  He 
remained  with  his  parents,  accompanying  them  from  place  to  place,  and  assist¬ 
ing  with  the  work  about  the  home.  In  1880  the  family  settled  on  the  farm 
now  owned  by  Andrew  J.,  in  Polk  township,  and  here  he  has  since  resided: 
He  has  always  followed  farming  and  has  proved  to  be  very  adept  in  all  its 
diversified  phases.  Added  to  this,  he  has  raised  various  kinds  of  livestock, 
no  small  part  of  his  income  having  been  derived  from  that  source.  He  is  the 
owner  of  one  of  the  choice  farms  of  this  township,  consisting  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  acres,  most  of  which  is  well  improved  and  under  a  good  state  of 
cultivation.  Mr.  Jenson  has  erected  comfortable  and  substantial  buildings 
on  the  place,  and  is  well  fixed  from  a  material  standpoint. 

Mr.  Jenson  was  married  in  this  township  on  September  6,  1888,  to  Bena 
Mickelson,  who  was  born  in  the  state  of  LTah,  February  19,  1867,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Lars  and  Mary  Mickelson,  natives  of  Denmark.  The  mother  died  in 
Polk  township,  this  county.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jenson  six  children  have  been 
born,  named  as  follows :  Emma  M.,  Josephine,  Nettie  L..  Sarenus,  Violet  and 
Luther. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jenson  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
and  they  take  an  active  interest  in  the  religious  and  other  movements  that 
make  for  the  betterment  of  their  community. 


JOHN  B.  NUNNELLEY. 

John  B.  Nunnelley,  farmer,  of  Polk  township,  Nodaway  county,  comes 
of  a  family  the  members  of  which  are  popular  among  their  acquaintances, 
and  the  gentleman  to  whom  these  paragraphs  are  dedicated  has  budded  wisely 
and  well  as  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes,  and  the  success  that  crowns  his 
efiforts  is  richlv  merited. 
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Mr.  Nunnelley  was  born  in  Clay  county,  Missouri,  November  29,  1855, 
the  son  of  Washington  and  Sarah  (Scearce)  Nunnelley,  both  natives  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  from  which  state  they  came  to  Clay  county,  Missouri,  and  settled  on  a 
farm  where  they  remained  for  several  years,  and  then  removed  to  Platte 
county,  this  state,  where  they  both  died.  Eight  children  constituted  their 
family,  of  whom  John  B.,  of  this  review,  was  the  sixth  in  order  of  birth.  He 
was  quite  young  when  his  parents  moved  to  Platte  county,  in  which  he  grew 
to  maturity  and  where  he  was  educated  in  the  public  schools.  He  remained  at 
home  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  when  he  began  life  m  his  home 
neighborhood  on  a  farm  belonging  to  his  father,  where  he  remained  for  two 
years,  and  then  came  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri.  After  farming  here  for 
one  year  he  returned  to  Platte  county  and  launched  in  the  mercantile  business 
at  Linkville,  which  he  continued  for  three  years,  during  which  time  he  had  a 
fairly  satisfactory  trade  with  the  community.  Selling  out,  he  moved  to 
Avalon,  Livingston  county,  Missouri,  and  here  engaged  as  a  merchant  for  a 
year  and  a  half.  His  next  move  was  to  Liberty,  this  state,  where  he  remained 
one  year,  when  he  retired  from  the  mercantile  business  and  then  came  to 
Nodaway  county,  in  Lebruary,  1892,  and  has  since  remained  here. 

Mr.  Nunnelley  purchased  a  farm  near  Skidmore  where  he  lived  until  the 
spring  of  1901,  when  he  settled  on  the  farm  where  he  now  lives  in  Polk  town¬ 
ship,  and  where  he  has  since  been  a  resident.  He  has  prospered  by  good 
management  and  close  application  to  whatever  he  has  had  in  hand,  attending 
strictly  to  his  own  affairs  at  all  times.  He  is  the  owner  of  four  hundred  and 
sixty-five  acres  in  Nodaway  county  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  Okla¬ 
homa.  His  land  is,  for  the  most  part,  well  improved  and  valuable  from  every 
point  of  view.  He  has  a  beautiful  home  and  excellent  outbuildings,  and 
everything  about  his  place  shows  thrift  and  prosperity  and  that  a  gentleman 
of  good  taste  and  good  management  has  its  affairs  in  hand.  For  eight  years, 
in  connection  with  farming,  Mr.  Nunnelley  has  been  engaged  in  buying  and 
shipping  livestock  from  Maryville  and  for  several  years  he  has  been  engaged 
in  the  mercantile  business  at  Wilcox,  this  county,  and  in  all  his  diversified 
lines  of  business  he  has  been  very  successful,  being  a  man  who  observes  things 
as  they  are  and  exercises  such  a  keen  discernment  that  he  makes  few  mis¬ 
takes  in  his  transactions. 

Mr.  Nunnelley  was  married  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  September  10,  1885, 
to  Flora  B.  Tarpley,  who  was  born  in  Green  township,  Nodaway  county, 
February  15,  1864.  her  family  being  well  known  and  influential  in  that  com¬ 
munity.  She  is  the  daughter  of  William  and  Sarah  Anthony  Tarpley.  both 
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natives  of  North  Carolina ;  they  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Green  town¬ 
ship,  the  father  dying  at  Skidmore,  March  18,  1908,  at  seventy -nine  years  of 
age;  his  widow  is  still  living.  They  were  the  parents  of  seven  children,  of 
whom  Mrs.  Nnnnelley  was  the  third  in  order  of  birth.  She  was  reared  and 
educated  in  this  county. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nnnnelley  one  child,  Byron  W.,  has  been  born.  They 
are  the  foster  parents  of  Nellie  Conditt,  a  native  of  Clay  county.  Missouri, 
and  she  was  reared  and  educated  by  them ;  for  some  time  she  has  been  a 
teacher  in  Nodaway  county. 

Mr.  Nnnnelley  is  a  man  whose  word  is  regarded  as  good  as  a  bond,  his 
dealings  with  his  fellow-men  being  always  straightforward,  and  his  con¬ 
duct  has  always  been  that  of  a  man  whose  aim  has  been  correct  and  whose 
integrity  has  never  been  questioned. 


ELI  W.  BAILEY 

When  the  Bailey  family  first  came  to  Atchison  county.  Missouri,  there 
were  no  roads  or  bridges,  and  their  nearest  neighbors,  who  were  ten  miles 
distant,  were  the  brother  and  brother-in-law  of  Eli  W.  Bailey.  There  was 
only  one  store  in  the  county,  the  one  at  Fugate's  Mill,  a  mile  above  Rockport. 
and  in  order  to  reach  that  store  and  mill  the  Baileys  were  compelled  to  go 
ten  miles  across  an  unbroken  prairie,  customers  being  compelled  sometimes 
to  stay  over  night  waiting  their  turn.  Such  conditions  prevailed  here  when 
Eli  W.  Bailey,  the  immediate  subject  of  this  review,  was  a  boy.  He  was 
born  in  Ray  county,  Missouri,  August  21,  1834,  and  is  the  son  of  James  and 
Nancy  (Wilson)  Bailey,  who  came  to  Missouri  about  1830  from  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  and  bought  forty  acres  of  land,  which  was  later  added  to.  On 
April  14,  1845,  ^e  family  arrived  in  Atchison  county,  locating  near  Tarkio. 
Indians  were  still  here,  who  kept  the  game  killed  off,  but  after  they  left,  the 
country  being  sparsely  settled,  game  again  became  plentiful.  Mr.  Bailey  has 
seen  large  droves  of  wild  deer,  and  kill  d  many  himself.  His  parents  bought 
a  claim  for  government  land  from  a  stranger,  and  after  it  was  surveyed  by 
the  government,  went  to  Plattsburg  to  the  land  office  and  bought  it  from  the 
government  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  entering  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  acres  at  first,  then  eighty  acres  more,  taking  timbered  land, 
believing  that  the  prairie  land  would  never  be  settled;  indeed,  this  remained 
the  case  until  the  railroads  came  through  the  county. 
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Eli  W.  Bailey  grew  to  maturity  on  the  farm,  and  on  January  6,  i860, 
he  married  Mary  McCollister,  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Maria  (Kirkpatrick) 
McCollister.  Mrs.  Bailey  was  born  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  in  which  locality 
her  mother  was  also  born,  but  her  father  was  a  native  of  Maryland.  The 
Kirkpatricks,  Mrs.  Bailey's  maternal  grandparents,  came  from  Ireland.  Mrs. 
Bailey  came  to  Missouri  in  1858  with  her  parents,  who  located  about  three 
miles  northwest  of  Tarkio,  where  she  lived  until  her  marriage.  Eli  W. 
Bailey’s  paternal  grandparents  were  Ezekiel  and  Elizabeth  (Turner)  Bailey, 
and  his  maternal  grandparents  were  Eli  and  Sarah  Wilson,  Sarah  Wilson 
having  come  from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

After  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bailey  went  to  farming  on  his  farm 
adjoining  that  of  his  father,  also  joining  that  of  her  father.  They  lived  there 
until  about  1885.  then  moved  to  Tarkio  for  the  purpose  of  placing  their 
children  in  college.  Their  children  are :  Edith,  who  married  Hamlin  C. 
Bailey,  cashier  of  the  Farmers  Bank  at  Quitman,  whose  sketch  appears  else¬ 
where  in  this  work,  and  Anna,  who  married  A.  A.  Watts  and  lives  in  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri,  where  Mr.  Watts  is  employed  as  train  dispatcher  for  the 
Grand  Island  railway. 

The  Bailey  family  lived  at  Tarkio  until  1900,  when  they  moved  to  Quit- 
man,  where  their  daughter,  Edith,  lived,  and  they  have  resided  here  ever 
since.  Mr.  Bailey  sold  his  farm  and  is  now  living  in  retirement  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  his  former  years  of  industry.  About  a  year  after  moving  to 
Tarkio  he  went  into  the  mercantile  business  in  which  he  remained  a  greater 
part  of  the  time  for  seven  years,  and  enjoyed  a  very  liberal  patronage  from 
the  town  and  surrounding  country. 

Mr.  Bailey  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  South  and 
Mrs.  Bailey  is  a  Presbyterian.  He  is  a  man  who  is  well  thought  of  bv  all 
who  know  him,  owing  to  his  past  life  of  honor  and  usefulness,  his  kindness 
and  courtesy. 


JACOB  E.  MELVIN. 

To  such  men  as  Jacob  E.  Melvin,  long  one  of  the  substantial  farmers  of 
Nodaway  county,  who  is  now  living  retired  in  his  pleasant  home  in  Mary¬ 
ville,  life  is  so  real  that  they  find  no  time  to  plot  either  mischief  or  vice. 
Their  lives  are  bound  up  in  their  duties,  they  feel  the  weight  of  their  citizen¬ 
ship,  and  take  pleasure  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  uprightness. 
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Mr.  Melvin  was  born  in  McDonough  county,  Illinois,  November  16, 
1856,  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Jemima  Melvin,  the  father  a  native  of  White 
county,  Tennessee,  and  the  mother  of  Kentucky.  They  came  to  Illinois  when 
young  and  there  met  and  married.  Mr.  Melvin  came  to  Illinois  as  early  as 
1836  and  spent  his  life  on  a  farm,  being  a  hardworking,  honest  pioneer  whom 
his  neighbors  highly  respected. 

Jacob  E.  lived  at  home  and  assisted  in  developing  the  farm,  attending 
the  neighboring  schools  in  the  winter  time  until  he  became  of  legal  age.  In 
1878  he  started  for  the  West,  visiting  his  cousins,  Henry  and  Jack  Anderson, 
who  had  come  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  and  located  in  Hughes  town¬ 
ship.  Mr.  Melvin  liked  the  country  and  he  purchased  land  twelve  miles 
southwest  of  Maryville  in  Hughes  township,  buying  forty  acres  at  twenty- 
five  dollars  per  acre,  later  purchasing  eighty  acres  more  at  eighteen  dollars 
per  acre.  He  sold  his  first  purchase  and  built  on  his  eighty-acre  tract  and 
remained  on  the  same  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  This  he  added  to 
as  he  prospered  until  he  owned  four  hundred  acres  in  one  farm,  paying  fifty 
dollars  per  acre  for  the  last  he  bought,  but  paid  thirty-five  and  forty-two  dol¬ 
lars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre  for  most  of  it,  the  last  he  bought  being  improved. 
He  has  one  of  the  model  farms  of  the  county,  well  improved  and  well  culti¬ 
vated.  He  built  an  attractive  residence  in  1895.  After  selling  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  the  homestead,  he  came  to  Maryville  in  1902,  and  in  1908 
bought  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  two  miles  south  of  Maryville, 
paying  one  hundred  and  seventeen  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre  for  the  land, 
which  is  a  very  desirable  property.  It  was  long  considered  one  of  the  best 
farms  in  Nodaway  county,  and  is  now  jvorth  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  to 
two  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  He  finally  sold  all  his  original  land  for  sixty 
and  eighty-five  dollars  per  acre.  He  continued  to  operate  the  place  south  of 
Maryville  with  hired  help,  grows  and  feeds  cattle  and  hogs,  keeping  a  fine 
herd  on  hand  from  time  to  time.  He  has  also  bought  and  sold  large  numbers 
of  horses. 

Upon  coming  to  Nodaway  county  Mr.  Melvin  had  but  about  five  hundred 
dollars,  but,  being  a  man  of  natural  business  endowments  of  a  high  order  and 
persistent  in  his  efforts,  he  has  accumulated  a  handsome  competency,  and  is 
one  of  the  county's  substantial  and  progressive  citizens.  In  1902  he  built  his 
present  fine  home  in  Maryville,  located  in  the  south  part  of  the  city,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  and  desirable  homes  in  this  county.  He  is  a  stock¬ 
holder  in  the  Arkoe  Bank,  at  Arkoe,  this  county,  of  which  his  son-in-law,  J. 
T.  Goff,  is  cashier.  He  has  never  aspired  to  offices  of  political  trust,  but  has 
always  been  a  Democrat  and  interested  in  the  progress  of  his  county. 
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Mr.  Melvin  was  married  on  Valentine  day.  February  14,  1878.  while 
living  in  McDonough  county,  Illinois,  to  Elizabeth  Dirks,  who  was  born  in 
that  county,  the  daughter  of  an  influential  family  there.  To  this  union  two 
children  were  born  :  Ora,  who  married  J.  T.  Goff,  a  banker  at  Arkoe,  this 
county ;  they  have  no  children.  Ruby  is  living  at  home  ;  both  she  and  her  sister 
are  highly  educated,  and  taught  very  successfully  in  the  Nodaway  county 
schools. 

Mr.  Melvin  is  a  member  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  the  World,  a  Ma¬ 
son,  belonging  to  the  blue  lodge  and  chapter,  and  one  would  judge  from  his 
daily  life  that  he  believes  in  carrying  its  sublime  precepts  into  his  business 
and  social  affairs,  for  he  is  known  to  be  exemplary  in  his  habits,  honest,  gen¬ 
erous,  kind  and  at  all  times  a  genteel  gentleman.  Members  of  this  family  are 
loyal  in  their  support  of  the  Christian  church,  in  which  they  hold  member¬ 
ships. 


JOHN  EDWARD  COSTELEO. 

One  of  the  best  known  and  most  enterprising  of  the  younger  agricul¬ 
turists  of  Nodaway  county  is  John  Edward  Costello,  now  in  the  very  prime 
of  life  and  usefulness,  and  his  influence  as  an  honorable,  upright  citizen  is 
productive  of  much  good  upon  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  His  past 
success  gives  assurance  of  something  yet  to  come,  and  he  is  evidently  destined 
to  continue  a  potent  factor  for  substantial  good  for  many  years  to  come.  He 
is  the  owner  of  fine  farming  lands  in  Nodaway  county,  which  he  conducts  in 
a  manner  that  stamps  him  as  fully  abreast  of  the  times.  He  is  the  worthy  son 
of  a  worthy  sire.  His  father,  John  G.  Costello,  of  whom  a  full  sketch  appears 
elsewhere  in  the  work,  was  long  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  this  county. 
He  comes  of  an  excellent  Irish  family  on  both  sides  of  the  house,  his  parents 
having  been  born  in  the  Emerald  Isle,  from  which  country  they  came  to 
America  when  young.  His  mother,  who  was  known  in  her  maidenhood  as 
Mary  Corliss,  now  a  woman  advanced  in  years,  is  living  at  Maryville,  where 
she  enjoys  the  friendship  of  a  wide  circle  of  acquaintances,  the  father  having 
passed  to  his  reward  on  November  16,  1900. 

J.  E.  Costello  was  born  on  February  7,  1870.  on  the  old  homestead  in 
this  county ;  there  he  grew  to  maturity  and  worked  on  the  farm  when  he  be¬ 
came  of  proper  age,  and  he  received  his  education  in  this  county,  remaining 
at  home  until  the  death  of  his  father,  the  latter  insisting  that  he  remain  the 
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head  of  the  family  and  placing  all  responsibility  upon  the  shoulders  of  his 
son,  J.  E.  This  was  good  experience  for  him,  and  he  was  well  drilled  in  the 
line  which  he  has  essayed  to  follow. 

The  lands  left  by.  the  father  have  since  been  mutually  divided  and  the 
widow  retains  the  old  home  farm.  The  son  has  added  to  his  share,  so  that 
he  now  owns  a  very  choice  place,  consisting  of  five  hundred  acres,  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  acres  in  one  body,  one  hundred  acres  in  another  body,  one 
mile  away;  the  rest  of  the  land  lies  in  the  bottoms.  It  is  all  well  improved, 
well  cultivated  and  neatly  kept ;  he  oversees  it  all,  operating  the  same  with 
hired  help,  and  he  is  very  successful  as  a  general  farmer  and  stock  raiser. 

On  July  6,  1898,  the  home  place  was  struck  by  lightning  and  destroyed, 
during  the  heaviest  fall  of  rain  ever  known  here,  thirteen  inches  having  fallen 
in  the  course  of  twelve  hours.  Disaster  followed  disaster,  by  the  fire-fiend, 
and  in  the  course  of  three  years  four  other  fires  occurred,  two  houses  and  two 
barns  being  burned. 

On  February  17,  1896,  Mr.  Costello  married  Mamie  Roney,  daughter 
of  Henry  and  Julia  (Byrnes)  Roney,  who  came  to  Nodaway  county  in  1882, 
Mrs.  Costello  being  reared  and  educated  in  this  county.  Two  sons  have  been 
born  to  this  union,  Byron  Edward  and  John  Henlv. 

Mr.  Costello  is  a  Democrat  politically,  but  he  has  never  aspired  to  politi¬ 
cal  offices. 


CORNELIUS  L.  PHIPPS. 

A  venerable  and  highly  respected  citizen  of  Nodaway  county  whose  life 
record  has  much  in  it  to  be  admired  is  Cornelius  L.  Phipps,  who  was  born 
in  Washington  county,  Indiana,  February  19,  1831.  He  is  the  son  of  Jesse 
and  Rhoda  (Crotts)  Phipps,  the  former  born  in  Floyd  county,  Indiana,  and 
the  mother  in  Tennessee.  The  paternal  grandfather  of  Cornelius  L.  Phipps 
was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  having  fought  against  the  Indians 
in  the  fall  of  1811.  The  Crotts  family  is  of  German  origin. 

When  the  gentleman  of  whom  this  biographv  is  written  was  ten  years 
old  his  parents  moved  to  Abbott  county,  Illinois,  and  there  he  grew  to  man¬ 
hood  on  a  farm.  On  December  22,  1854,  he  married  Cecilia  Cecil,  daughter 
of  Wilford  and  Mary  (  Martin)  Cecil.  Mrs.  Phipps  was  born  in  Kentucky, 
near  the  old  home  of  Henry  Clay  in  the  blue  grass  region  of  that  state. 
She  was  about  five  years  old  when  her  parents  came  to  Illinois  and  there  she 
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grew  to  maturity  and  married  Mr.  Phipps.  The  latter  went  to  farming  for 
himself  in  Hancock  county,  Illinois,  and  lived  there  until  the  fall  of  1869. 
He  had  a  farm  of  eighty  acres  in  that  county.  Before  the  year  1869  he  had 
sold  part  of  it,  and  in  that  year  disposed  of  the  remainder  and  bought  a  farm 
in  the  southeast  part  of  Monroe  township.  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  where 
he  still  resides,  having  lived  here  ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  about  six 
years  when  he  rented  out  his  farm  and  went  to  live  on  a  larger  one  near 
Clyde.  He  has  ninety  acres  of  well  improved  land  here. 

Ten  children  have  been  horn  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phipps,  of  whom  five  are 
deceased;  the  five  living  are:  Laurence  married  Mary  Todd,  of  Lorraine, 
Illinois;  they  now  live  at  Caldwell,  Kansas;  they  have  no  children,  hut  are 
rearing  an  adopted  child,  Stella.  Margaret  Phipps  married  James  M.  Mann, 
lives  in  Holt  county,  west  of  Maitland,  Missouri,  and  has  four  children,  Elmer 
G.  and  Everett  S.  (twins)  and  Alta  and  Russell.  Winfield  Phipps  is  unmar¬ 
ried  and  lives  at  home  with  his  father.  Owen  married  Ella  Hughes  and 
lives  two  miles  west  of  his  father,  has  three  children,  Cecil  Glen,  Lynn  Elwood 
and  Claude  Owen.  Millie  C.  Phipps  is  at  home  with  her  father.  The  mother 
of  these  children  died  on  July  2,  1908.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Christian 
church  at  Palestine,  Hughes  township. 

Mrs.  Cecilia  (Cecil)  Phipps  was  born  near  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  on 
January  6.  1829.  and  when  six  years  old  her  parents  moved  to  Knox  county, 
Illinois.  She  was  one  of  a  family  of  fourteen  children,  all  but  two  of  whom 
lived  to  maturity  and  reared  families.  Her  five  children  who  died  in  infancy 
were  Helen,  Laura,  Edgar,  Lewis  and  Jessie.  She  was  reared  a  Catholic, 
hut  when  a  young  woman  she  left  that  church  and  united  with  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  church  at  Bowen,  Illinois.  In  1894  she  was  induced  to  change  her  creed 
in  regard  to  baptism  and  became  a  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
church.  She  had  been  a  sufferer  from  an  annoying  physical  ailment  for 
twenty  years,  and  the  last  three  weeks  of  her  life  were  weeks  of  agony,  but 
she  was  very  patient  and  praised  those  who  waited  on  her  for  being  so  kind 
to  her.  She  said  she  was  not  afraid  to  die  as  she  had  always  tried  to  live  right 
and  was  ready  and  willing  to  go  when  the  Master  called.  She  always  defended 
the  right  and  denounced  the  wrong.  She  was  a  loving  wife,  an  indulgent 
mother  and  a  good,  kind  neighbor.  She  was  never  better  pleased  than  when 
her  children  and  grandchildren  and  neighbors  were  gathered  at  her  home. 

Miss  Millie  Phipps  was  educated  both  in  the  public  schools  and  in  the 
Maryville  Seminary.  Cornelius  L.  Phipps  attended  the  old  pioneer  schools, 
and  only  one  term  of  his  schooling  was  made  comfortable  by  having  backs 
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to  the  seats,  having  used  slab  benches  for  seats.  Miss  Millie  has  taught  school 
in  Nodaway  county  nine  years,  having  begun  in  the  fall  of  1891.  She  has  been 
a  correspondent  for  various  newspapers  for  about  twenty-two  years  and  is  a 
very  able  and  versatile  writer. 


JONATHAN  SPRAGUE. 


Many  of  the  most  enterprising  citizens  of  Nodaway  county  are  natives 
of  the  old  Buckeye  state,  and  they  have,  almost  without  exception,  prospered 
since  coming  to  this  new  prairie  country,  establishing  excellent  homes  and 
taking  a  leading  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  county,  doing  whatever  devolved 
upon  them  as  citizens  to  further  the  general  welfare  of  the  locality.  Among 
this  number  is  Jonathan  Sprague,  who  has  a  good  farm  in  Polk  township.  He 
was  born  in  Summit  county,  Ohio,  April  1,  1840,  the  son  of  Ira  and  Emma 
(Salter)  Sprague.  The  father  was  a  farmer,  a  native  of  Summit  county, 
dying  on  the  same  farm  on  which  he  was  born,  his  death  occurring  in  1855. 
Mrs.  Emma  Sprague  came  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  in  the  spring  ot 
1870  and  died  in  Polk  township  in  1888.  They  were  the  parents  of  four 
children,  all  of  whom  lived  to  maturity,  Jonathan,  of  this  review,  being  the 
second  in  order  of  birth. 

Jonathan  Sprague  grew  to  maturity  on  the  home  farm  in  Summit  coun¬ 
ty,  Ohio,  where  he  was  put  to  work  in  the  field  when  very  young;  he  worked 
during  the  crop  seasons  and  attended  the  common  schools  in  the  winter  time. 
He  remained  there  until  the  spring  of  1870,  when  he  turned  his  face  toward 
the  West  and  sought  a  new  home  in  Nodaway  county,  Missouri.  He  began 
life  here  by  buying  the  farm  where  he  now  lives.  He  soon  got  a  foothold  and 
bought  an  additional  eighty  acres,  mostly  unimproved.  His  son,  Charles  E., 
also  owns  eighty  acres.  Being  a  hard  worker  and  anxious  to  succeed,  he  has 
been  very  successful  as  a  general  farmer.  He  not  only  placed  his  farm  under 
a  high  state  of  cultivation,  but  also  erected  good  buildings  on  the  same  and 
has  a  very  comfortable  home.  He  has  added  to  his  original  purchase  until 
he  now  owns  one  hundred  and  seventy  acres. 

Mr.  Sprague  was  married  in  Summit  county,  Ohio,  December  25.  1867. 
to  Jane  A.  Ewart,  who  was  born  in  Springfield  township.  Summit  county, 
Ohio,  December  25,  1843.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  L.  and  Martha 
(Lemmon)  Ewart.  Both  her  parents  spent  their  lives  in  that  vicinity  and 
died  there. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sprague  has  been  born  one  son.  living.  Charles  E., 
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of  Polk  township.  Three  of  their  children  are  deceased.  Ada  was  the  wife 
of  Dr.  J.  J.  Monahan  and  she  died  in  Chicago.  Two  of  Mr.  Sprague’s  chil¬ 
dren  died  in  childhood. 

Mr.  Sprague  has  never  taken  a  very  active  part  in  political  matters,  but 
has  always  been  a  Republican.  During  the  Civil  war  he  saw  some  service, 
but  only  for  a  short  time.  Most  of  his  duty  was  in  the  defense  of  Washington 
City,  as  a  member  of  Company  D,  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-fourth  Regiment 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry. 

Mrs.  Sprague  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 


HAMLIN  C.  BAILEY. 

The  record  of  Hamlin  C.  Bailey,  the  well-known  cashier  of  the  Farmers’ 
Bank  at  Quitman,  Nodaway  county,  is  that  of  a  man  who,  by  practically 
unaided  efforts,  has  worked  his  way  from  a  comparatively  modest  beginning 
to  a  position  of  influence  and  comparative  affluence  in  his  community.  His 
life  has  been  one  of  unceasing  industry  and  perseverance,  and  the  systematic 
and  honorable  methods  he  has  ever  followed  have  won  him  the  unbounded 
confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  having  at  all  times,  while  advancing  his  own 
interests,  labored  to  promote  those  of  his  county. 

Mr.  Bailey  was  born  in  Morgan  county,  Ohio,  July  12,  i860,  and  is  the 
son  of  John  P.  and  Mary  J.  (Barr)  Bailey,  an  old  and  highly  esteemed  family, 
who  came  to  Grundy  county,  Missouri,  when  Hamlin  C.  was  eight  years  old. 
They  lived  there  about  four  years,  then  went  to  Henry  county,  Iowa,  where 
they  lived  until  their  son  was  of  legal  age.  He  received  a  good  common 
school  education.  His  first  start  in  life  for  himself  was  in  a  store  in  Wayland, 
Iowa,  but  in  1882  he  went  to  Kansas  City  and  spent  five  years  in  a  furniture 
store,  then  was  engaged  as  bookkeeper  and  salesman  for  Emmert  &  Neal  at 
Tarkio  for  five  years,  then  was  with  other  firms  for  about  eight  years.  In 
February,  1900,  he  came  to  Quitman  and  became  cashier  of  the  Farmers’ 
Bank  of  this  place,  and  he  has  filled  this  position  with  ability  and  credit. 

Mr.  Bailey  was  married  in  1887  to  Edith  M.  Bailey,  daughter  of  Eli  and 
Mary  (McCollister)  Bailey,  a  full  sketch  of  whom  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
work.  Five  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamlin  C.  Bailey, 
namely:  Allison  D.,  who  is  bookkeeper  for  a  firm  in  St.  Joseph;  Halbert  L., 
Harry  A.,  Mary  E.  and  John  W.,  all  at  home  with  their  parents. 
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Politically  Mr.  Bailey  is  a  Republican,  is  influential  in  local  party  affairs, 
and  for  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Republican  county  central  com¬ 
mittee  and  is  treasurer  of  the  same.  Personally,  he  is  a  persistent  worker, 
industrious,  obliging  and  public  spirited.  He  has  always  looked  very  care¬ 
fully  to  details,  has  the  foresight  and  discernment  of  the  modern  business 
man  of  affairs  and  exercises  sound  judgment  in  all  his  transactions  and  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  world. 

The  Farmers'  Bank  of  Quitman,  mentioned  above,  is  controlled  by  John 
S.,  J.  Edward  and  Russell  1.  Bilby,  bankers,  and  was  organized  in  1885  as 
a  private  bank,  and  it  was  maintained  as  such  until  1897,  when  it  was  sold 
out  to  Dr.  Rufus  H.  Smith,  who  ran  it  two  years,  and  then  sold  it  to  the 
present  owners,  the  Bilbvs.  It  has  a  capital  stock  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
with  a  surplus  of  two  thousand  and  five  hundred,  and  is  regarded  as  a  sound 
and  safe  institution.  The  following  official  statement,  in  part,  issued  January 
31,  1910,  is  sufficient  to  show  its  solid  condition:  Loans  and  discounts, 
$22,521.71;  loans,  real  estate,  $1,150.00;  overdrafts,  $999.62;  real  estate 
(banking  house),  $1,500.00;  furniture  and  fixtures,  $750.00;  due  from  other 
banks  and  bankers,  subject  to  check,  $22,178.76;  cash  items,  $6.50;  currency, 
$1,667.00;  specie,  $630.84;  total,  $51,727.67.  Liabilities:  Capital  stock  paid 
in,  $10,000.00;  surplus  fund,  $2,500.00:  undivided  profits,  net,  $2,573.00; 
deposits,  $36,654.67;  total,  $51,727.67. 


JOHN  G.  COSTELLO. 

The  backbone  of  this  country  is  made  up  of  families  which  have  made 
their  own  homes,  who  are  alive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  community  in  which 
they  reside,  who  are  so  honest  that  there  is  no  trouble  for  their  neighbors  to 
know  it,  who  attend  to  their  own  business  and  are  too  busy  to  attend  to  that 
of  others,  who  w7ork  steadily  on  from  day  to  day,  taking  the  sunshine  with  the 
storm,  and  w  ho  rear  a  fine  family  to  an  honest  name  and  a  comfortable  home. 
Such  people  are  always  welcome  in  any  community.  The  late  John  G.  Cos-, 
tello,  long  one  of  Nodaway  county’s  highly  honored  citizens,  who  has  passed 
to  another  sphere  of  action,  was  such  a  man,  having  come  to  our  shores  from 
a  foreign  port,  and  here  became  well  established.  He  was  born  in  Ireland  in 
1834,  and  there  spent  his  early  youth  and  received  his  first  business  discipline, 
and  when  seventeen  years  old  he  boarded  an  old-fashioned  sailing  vessel, 
which  brought  him  into  New  York  harbor  on  March  17.  1851.  He  sought 
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employment  in  a  lumber  camp  in  Pennsylvania,  and  there  saved  his  earnings 
and  sent  to  the  old  country  for  his  sister  and  her  husband  and  his  half-brother. 
He  took  out  naturalization  papers  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pennsylvania,  in  October, 
1856,  just  before  the  election  of  that  year,  in  w  hich  he  cast  his  vote  for  James 
Buchanan.  He  finally  came  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  and  lived  to  an 
advanced  age.  dying  at  Quitman.  November  16,  1900.  One  week  before  he 
died  he  cast  his  last  vote,  having  been  carried  in  an  arm  chair  upstairs  to  the 
voting  booth.  While  he  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  public  affairs,  he 
never  sought  office. 

John  G.  Costello  first  bought  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  of  his 
employer  at  W  ilkesbarre,  Pennsylvania,  for  which  he  paid  one  dollar  and 
sixty  cents  per  acre  without  seeing  it.  The  land  wras  located  in  Nodaway 
county,  Missouri,  west  of  Quitman,  in  Green  township.  Pie  paid  for  it  in 
labor.  Probably  in  the  fall  of  1856  he  came  here.  He  met  Samuel  Kennedy 
in  Maryville,  who  located  his  land  for  him.  He  found  a  fine  spring  on  the 
land,  which  proved  a  source  of  much  satisfaction  to  him.  The  country  was 
all  a  wilderness,  no  one  lived  near  there,  and  his  land  was  then  of  practically 
no  value,  and  he  went  to  St.  Joseph  and  took  a  job  to  drive  an  ox  team  to 
Pike's  Peak.  On  the  way  he  met  a  man  returning  from  there  who  was  half 
starved,  and  this  caused  him  to  give  up  the  trip  and  start  to  California,  riding 
one  horse  and  leading  others.  Ide  fell  asleep  and  became  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  band,  and,  meeting  Indians,  he  was  frightened,  but  they  did  not 
molest  him,  merely  saluting,  “How1,  how!”  Then,  observing  smoke  in  the 
distance,  which  came  from  the  camp,  he  made  his  way  back  in  safety.  After 
reaching  the  gold  fields  in  California,  he  took  to  prospecting,  and  discovered 
a  man  “salting”  a  mine  by  shooting  gold-dust  from  a  musket  into  a  hillside, 
intending  to  sell  it.  This  disgusted  Mr.  Costello,  and  he  secured  work  at 
the  stage  station  in  the  mountains,  and  remained  there  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  saving  his  money,  for  there  wTas  little  opportunity  to  spend  it. 
He  had  but  one  pair  of  trousers  and  a  “jumper.”  Those  he  washed  on  Sun¬ 
day  and  lay  in  the  shade  while  they  were  drying.  He  kept  his  money,  which 
was  in  gold,  hid.  His  employer  induced  him  to  invest  in  w’heat  in  a  store¬ 
house.  at  ninety  cents  per  hundred.  While  he  was  absent  in  the  mountains, 
vessels  were  loaded,  and  all  the  wheat  available  was  taken  except  what  he 
owned  in  one  storehouse.  The  cargo  in  one  of  the  vessels  was  locked,  and 
its  owner  hunted  up  Mr.  Costello,  fifty  miles  distant  in  the  mountains,  with 
the  result  that  it  was  sold  at  a  profit.  He  went  back  to  work  in  the  stage 
barn.  Later  his  employer,  who  was  in  the  city,  sent  for  him,  and  Mr.  Costello 
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went,  expecting  to  be  discharged,  but  was  given  a  six-horse  team  to  drive  on 
the  stage,  and  there  he  remained  until  1866,  when  he  returned  to  Missouri. 
By  that  time  others  had  begun  to  locate  here,  and  Mr.  Costello  began  improv¬ 
ing  his  land.  He  did  a  great  deal  of  teaming,  hauling  goods  from  St.  Joseph 
and  Savannah,  the  latter  town  sixty  miles  distant,  and  brought  material  from 
those  places  for  his  building.  From  this  time  on  he  engaged  in  farming  and 
cattle  feeding,  and  he  bought  and  sold  land,  disposing  of  his  holdings  as  soon 
as  he  could  realize  a  profit.  His  name  appears  frequently  on  the  records  of 
lands  in  the  vicinity  where  he  lived.  He  prospered,  and  at  his  death  was  the 
owner  of  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  good  land.  He  built  a  large,  fine  residence 
on  his  place  in  1893  and  1894,  costing  five  thousand  dollars.  This  was  struck 
by  lightning  and  burned  in  1898,  after  which  he  moved  to  Quitman.  Besides 
general  farming  and  trading  on  a  large  scale,  he  was  a  cattle  feeder  and  horse 
dealer,  and  he  loaned  money  on  farm  property.  He  was  a  very  able  business 
man,  and  was  successful  at  whatever  he  turned  his  attention  to,  a  man  of  rare 
business  acumen,  keen  foresight  and  soundness  of  judgment;  he  left  an  estate 
valued  at  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  He  was  purely 
a  self-made  man,  his  education  being  very  limited  in  point  of  actual  text-book 
training,  having  attended  school  but  two  weeks,  but  he  was  a  close  observer, 
and  kept  well  posted  on  current  topics.  He  did  more  for  the  upbuilding  of 
his  community  than  any  other  man  has  done,  and  for  years  was  known  as 
one  of  the  most  substantial  and  influential  men  in  the  county.  He  was  an 
excellent  judge  of  stock  and  land  values;  in  fact,  his  judgment  was  seldom  at 
fault  on  any  business  proposition. 

Mr.  Costello  was  married  at  Middletown,  Ohio,  on  January  14,  1869, 
at  the  residence  of  his  sister.  He  selected  as  a  life  companion  Mary  Corliss, 
who  was  also  born  in  Ireland,  from  which  country  she  came  to  America  when 
sixteen  years  old.  the  trip  requiring  nine  weeks,  the  vessel  on  which  she  sailed 
being  given  up  for  lost.  She  came  to  her  uncle,  Nicholas  Mullen,  whose  wife 
was  the  sister  of  John  Costello,  and  the  one  to  whom  Mr.  Costello  had  sent 
money  with  which  he  paid  her  passage  to  America.  Mr.  Costello  first  met 
his  wife  upon  his  return  from  California.  She  survives,  and  makes  her  home 
in  Maryville.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  church,  of  which  her  husband 
was  also  a  member;  they  were  reared  in  this  faith  in  Ireland  and  never  de¬ 
parted  from  it.  Mr.  Costello  was  a  man  whom  everybody  trusted  and  re¬ 
spected.  He  hated  a  hypocrite,  and  all  his  business  transactions  were  fair 
and  straightforward.  Thus  he  won  the  high  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Costello  three  children  were  born,  named  as 
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follows:  John  Edward,  whose  sketch  appears  on  another  page  of  this  work; 
Katie  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  F.  M.  Ryan,  of  Quitman;  Mamie  is  the  wife  of  R.  G. 
Sanders,  of  the  Bee  Hive  store  at  Maryville. 

No  family  in  Nodaway  county  ranks  higher  than  the  Costellos,  in  both 
business  and  social  circles. 


JOSEPH  B.  MORRISON,  M.  D. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Morrison  needs  no  introduction  to  the  people 
of  Nodaway  county  where  he  has  long  labored  in  behalf  of  suffering  humanity 
in  one  of  the  most  trying  of  professions  and  where  his  name  has  long  been 
a  household  word,  consequently  any  laudation  of  his  attributes  on  the  part 
of  the  biographer  would  be  incongruous  at  this  time.  He  is  now  living  in 
honorable  retirement  in  Maryville.  He  was  born  at  Coleraine,  Lancaster 
county,  Pennsylvania,  January  18.  1835.  Pie  spent  his  boyhood  on  the  home 
farm,  remaining  there  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  old.  He  received  a 
good  common  school  education,  also  went  to  Newark  Academy,  Newark, 
Delaware,  PTiionville  Academy,  ETiionville,  Pennsylvania,  and  at  Coatsville 
Academy,  Coatsville,  Pennsylvania,  teaching  awhile  in  the  latter  institution. 
When  twenty -three  years  old,  in  1858,  he  took  up  the  study  of  medicine  in 
his  native  county.  He  took  a  course  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  from  which  he  was  graduated  on  March  9,  1861,  and  he  began 
practice  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania.  He  entered  the  army  through 
the  medical  board  at  Philadelphia,  consisting  of  Samuel  D.  Gross,  S.  Weir 
Mitchell,  D  Hayes  Agnew,  John  Neil  and  Henry  Hartshorn,  and  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  as  acting  assistant  surgeon  in  the  United  States  army  and  sent  to 
Washington  City  where  he  spent  fifteen  months  in  the  general  hospital.  In 
January,  1863,  he  went  before  the  board  there  and  was  examined  for  assist¬ 
ant  surgeon  in  the  volunteer  army  and  received  a  commission  as  assistant 
surgeon  with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant,  and  in  June,  1863,  he  was  appointed 
full  surgeon  but  remained  on  duty  in  the  hospital  until  August,  when  he  was 
sent  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where  he  remained  with  the  Union 
army  about  the  forts  there  until  the  following  April,  being  surgeon  for  a 
division  until  April.  1864,  when  he  was  sent  to  Florida  and  was  at  the  battle 
of  Olustee.  On  April  23.  1864,  he  came  back  to  Virginia  with  the  Tenth 
Corps  and  was  stationed  at  Gloucester  Point,  and  on  May  5th  he  went  with 
the  army  up  the  James  river  to  meet  Beauregard.  The  latter  part  of  May 
he  was  at  Cold  Harbor  and  went  with  the  Eighteenth  Army  Corps  to  join 
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Grant,  his  division  suffering  heavily  in  that  battle,  he  being  division  surgeon 
and  having  charge  of  the  surgeons  in  the  hospital.  He  was  at  Petersburg, 
Virginia,  all  that  summer  and  winter,  being  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Harrison  on 
September  29th,  where  heavy  losses  were  again  sustained  by  his  division.  On 
February  10,  1865,  he  was  made  medical  director,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Army  Corps,  commanded  by  General  John  Gib¬ 
bon.  This  corps  was  left  at  Appomattox  to  carry  out  the  details  of  surrender. 
Doctor  Morrison  having  charge  of  the  Rebel  medical  stores  that  were  turned 
over  to  the  Union  army.  In  March,  1865,  he  was  sent  with  his  corps  to  take 
die  place  of  the  Second  Corps,  which  saw  almost  continuous  fighting  and  fol¬ 
lowed  Lee  to  his  surrender,  the  Doctor  being  present  at  that  time  and  during 
all  the  last  fighting.  The  corps  then  camped  at  Richmond  and  was  disbanded 
Inly  31st,  and  Doctor  Morrison  was  put  in  charge  of  the  district  of  South¬ 
west  Virginia  at  Lynchburg,  where  he  remained  until  February,  1866,  his 
district  including  twenty-six  counties.  Doctor  Morrison  being  surgeon-in-chief 
of  that  district.  He  was  discharged  in  February,  1866,  after  a  most  faithful 
and  commendable  record. 

Doctor  Morrison  then  went  to  New  York  city  and  opened  an  office,  and 
remained  there  until  1873,  when  he  selected  Maryville,  Missouri,  as  his  field 
of  practice,  and  in  October  of  that  year  he  opened  an  office  here,  there  being 
only  one  man  in  practice  at  the  county  seat  now  who  was  here  then.  Doctor 
Dean.  Doctor  Morrison  had  an  excellent  practice  from  the  first,  one  of  his 
first  cases  being  that  of  old  Dr.  B.  G.  Ford,  whose  fingers  had  been  bitten  by 
a  parrot.  Doctor  Morrison  amputating  the  finger  and  saving  his  life.  This 
gave  him  a  standing  here  as  a  surgeon.  In  October,  1874,  he  had  an  opera¬ 
tion  for  strangulated  umbilical  hernia,  he  being  called  in  as  consulting  surgeon 
with  Doctor  Mailing  of  Quitman,  and  he  operated  and  saved  the  patient's 
life,  and  he  performed  many  similar  operations,  some  of  them  truly  marvel¬ 
ous  for  that  day  and  age,  which  gave  him  a  high  standing  with  medical  men. 
His  army  experience  stood  him  well  in  hand  and  he  had  many  cases  of  surgery 
in  his  general  practice,  all  of  which  further  heightened  his  reputation  as  an 
unusually  well  informed  and  adroit  surgeon.  The  local  medical  society  was 
organized  in  1872.  Doctor  Morrison  was  its  secretary  several  years  or  until 
it  was  discontinued.  He  continued  in  active  and  successful  practice  up  to 
the  latter  part  of  1909,  doing  office  practice  during  the  past  several  years 
He  frequently  lectured  among  students  on  the  eye  and  ear.  his  lectures  lie- 
fore  classes  in  the  old  seminary  being  highly  spoken  of.  Of  recent  years  he 
lias  been  an  honorary  member  of  the  local  medical  society.  He  has  also 
been  a  member  of  the  State  Medical  Societv  for  several  vears.  and  he  was  a 
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member  of  the  pension  board,  serving  as  local  pension  board  examiner  since 
Garfield  became  president,  being  at  present  secretary  of  the  board,  and  he  was 
president  of  the  same  under  Garfield.  He  has  confined  himself  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  his  practice,  having  contributed,  from  time  to  time,  valuable 
articles  to  medical  journals.  His  report  of  the  Appomattox  campaign  is 
published  in  the  “Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War,"  medical  volume, 
page  222,  appendix. 

The  Doctor  takes  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Republican  county  committee  in  1900-1902.  He  w^s  made  a  Mason  in  New 
York  City,  in  1867,  and  assisted  in  organizing  the  local  chapter  of  the  Royal 
Arch  Masons.  He  belonged  to  St.  Joseph  Commandery  and  helped  organize 
the  local  commandery  at  Maryville,  he  being  the  first  eminent  commander  and 
he  has  since  served  again  in  this  capacity.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  since  1854,  joining  the  same  when  in  school  at  Newark, 
Delaware.  He  was  elder  in  the  church  for  several  years.  His  father  was  an 
elder  of  the  church  for  forty  years.  Doctor  Morrison  is  a  charter  member  of 
the  local  Sedgwick  Post.  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  He  was  president 
of  the  Maryville  school  board  several  years. 

The  Morrison  family  is  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  the  Doctor's  father's 
great-grandfather,  Gabriel  Morrison,  having  come  to  America  in  1735,  locat¬ 
ing  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Doctor  Morrison  was  married  on  July  25,  1876,  at  Maryville,  to  Belle 
Pankey,  daughter  of  Col.  Thomas  A.  Pankev,  of  Howard  county.  Missouri, 
and  to  this  union  three  children  were  born  :  Grace  L.  is  a  graduate  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  of  New  York  and  is  now  a  teacher  in  Miss  Porter’s  school 
at  Farmington,  Connecticut;  Paul  lives  at  Prmrieburg,  Iowa;  Mildred  is 
soprano  soloist  at  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  church  South  in  Little  Rock. 
Arxansas. 


HUMPHREY  LYLE. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  progressive  farmers  of  Hughes  township. 
Nodaway  county,  is  Humphrey  Lyle,  who  has  utilized  every  convenience 
and  utensil  known  to  the  modern  agriculturist  and  is  thereby  one  of  the 
thriving  and  up-to-date  husbandmen  of  this  locality,  for  he  has  made  the 
newest  labor-saving  devices  add  both  to  his  wealth  and  his  comfort. 

Mr.  Lyle,  like  a  great  number  of  the  enterprising  citizens  of  this  county, 
came  from  the  Prairie  state,  having  been  born  in  Adams  county,  Illinois. 
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January  19,  1853.  He  is  the  son  of  Hugh  and  Nancy  (Hutchinson)  Lyle, 
both  natives  of  Ireland,  who  came  to  America  when  young,  finally  locating 
in  Hughes  township,  this  county,  where  they  died.  Ten  children  were  born 
to  them,  of  whom  Humphrey,  of  this  review,  was  the  fourth  in  order  of 
birth.  He  was  about  sixteen  years  old  when  he  came  with  his  parents  to 
Nodaway  county,  making  the  trip  from  Illinois  in  September,  1869,  and  he 
has  been  a  resident  of  the  county  since  that  date.  Farming,  on  a  general 
plan,  and  stock  raising  and  trading  has  always  been  his  business,  and  he  has 
been  very  successful  in  his  operations  here,  now  owning  one  of  the  best  farms 
in  the  county,  containing  four  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  all  under  excellent 
improvements  and  neatly  kept.  He  has  a  large,  comfortable  dwelling  and 
good  barns  and  other  buildings,  an  orchard,  garden  and  everything  that 
makes  a  rural  home  a  pleasant  place  to  reside  in. 

Mr.  Lyle  was  married  in  Hughes  township,  January  27,  1883,  1°  Clara 
Cryder,  a  daughter  of  Jonathan  Cryder,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of 
Hughes  township  who  lived  here  until  his  death,  becoming  well  established. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyle  are  the  parents  of  four  children,  named  as  follows  :  Cecil 
(deceased),  Otis,  Lon  and  Chester. 

Mr.  Lyle,  while  always  busy  with  his  large  farm  and  its  varied  interests, 
finds  time  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  all  movements  looking  to  the  general 
advancement  of  his  community  and  county.  He  is  a  Republican  in  politics 
and  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 


CHARLES  J.  ECKERT. 

That  person  is  fortunate  who  has  an  able  and  clean  father  and  a  mother 
whose  nature  is  pervaded  with  a  beautiful  Christian  spirit,  and  many  whose 
parents  have  been  such  have  not  fully  appreciated  this  fact,  but  the  destinies 
of  most  are  determined  by  the  training  of  parents  and  their  example.  Charles 
J.  Eckert,  one  of  the  young  farmers  of  Polk  township,  who  is  succeeding 
admirably  at  his  vocation,  was  taught  from  the  start  the  duties  of  life — not 
ordinary  instruction,  but  the  higher  duties  which  all  owe  to  each  other  and  to 
society  in  general,  and  his  record  would  indicate  that  he  has  lived  up  to  his 
training. 

Mr.  Eckert  was  born  in  Polk  township,  this  county,  on  January  20,  1877, 
the  son  of  Henry  and  Dora  (Conard)  Eckert,  the  former  a  native  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  the  latter  of  Maryland.  They  came  to  Missouri  when  young  and 
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married  in  Nodaway  county,  after  which  they  located  in  Polk  township, 
where  they  established  a  comfortable  home.  They  were  the  parents  of  three 
children,  two  of  whom  died  in  early  life,  Charles  J.,  of  this  review,  being  the 
only  surviving  child.  He  was  reared  in  Polk  township  and  educated  in  the 
Maryville  schools  and  later  took  a  course  in  a  business  college  here.  Having 
been  reared  to  agricultural  pursuits,  he  has  made  this  his  life  work,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  which  he  has  engaged,  rather  extensively,  in  stock  raising  and 
feeding.  He  has  been  very  successful  in  whatever  he  has  undertaken  and 
is  now  the  owner  of  a  very  desirable  and  nicely  kept  farm  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  acres,  and  he  operates  five  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  three  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  of  which  is  owned  hv  his  father.  He  understands  well  all 
the  diversified  phases  of  farming  and,  having  accomplished  much  so  early  in 
life,  the  future  must  necessarily  have  far  greater  rewards  in  store  for  him. 
He  has  a  neat  and  well  furnished  home  and  plenty  of  good  outbuildings. 

Mr.  Eckert  was  married  in  this  township  on  October  3,  1900,  selecting 
as  a  life  partner  Anna  Chamberlain,  who  was  born  in  Hughes  township,  this 
county,  June  20,  1881.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Thomas  W.  and  Eliza  J. 
(Hall)  Chamberlain,  a  well-known  family  of  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 
Mrs.  Eckert  was  reared  in  Hughes  township  and  at  Maryville,  and  she  re¬ 
ceived  a  very  good  common  school  education  here.  Four  children  have  been 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eckert,  named  as  follows:  Mildred  D.,  Pauline  A., 
Thomas  H.  and  Forest  C. 

Mr.  Eckert  has  always  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his 
county,  especially  in  assisting  to  place  the  right  men  in  the  offices  of  Polk  town¬ 
ship.  He  is  loyal  to  the  Republican  principles.  He  and  his  wife  are  regular 
attendants  of  the  Christian  church,  of  which  Mrs.  Eckert  is  an  active  member. 
Mr.  Eckert  belongs  to  the  local  lodge  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel¬ 
lows.  They  are  both  popular  in  all  circles  of  their  community. 


WILLIAM  W.  ANDREWS. 

From  a  sterling  Pennsylvania  ancestry  that  goes  back  to  the  early  days 
when  our  country  and  history  alike  were  new,  comes  William  W.  Andrews,  a 
Polk  township  farmer,  who  has  tried  to  live  up  to  the  high  standard  of  ex¬ 
cellency  set  by  his  progenitors,  and  as  a  result  he  is  known  to  be  a  man  of 
correct  modes  of  living  and  has  the  friendship  of  all  who  know  him.  He 
was  born  on  a  farm  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  September  17,  1855. 
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and  he  has  made  farming  his  principal  life  work.  He  is  the  son  of  David  and 
Esther  (Wilson)  Andrews,  both  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  where  they  grew 
to  maturity,  receiving  such  education  as  the  times  afforded  in  the  common 
schools,  and  there  they  were  married.  They  became  the  parents  of  eight 
children,  of  whom  William  W.,  of  this  review,  was  the  second  in  order  ol 
birth,  and  was  the  oldest  son.  He  was  reared  in  his  native  state,  and  received 
his  educational  training  there.  He  worked  at  various  occupations  until  he 
came  West  in  the  spring  of  1877,  locating  in  Nodaway  county.  Here  he 
rented  a  farm  and  worked  the  same  until  1880,  getting  a  good  start.  In  that 
year  he  came  to  the  place  where  he  still  resides.  He  leased  the  place  until 

1892,  when  he  purchased  it.  The  farm  which  he  now  owns  and  successfully 
conducts  consists  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  He  has,  among  his  vari¬ 
ous  extensive  improvements,  erected  excellent  buildings.  Mr.  Andrews  is  a 
breeder  of  line  Aberdeen-Angus  stock,  of  which  he  has  made  a  specialty  since 

1893,  they  finding  a  very  ready  market. 

Mr.  Andrews  was  married  the  first  time,  September  24,  1884,  to  Laura 
M.  Russell,  who  was  born  in  Marion  county,  Ohio,  and  they  had  one  child, 
Fleet  W.,  a  son,  born  December  18,  1887.  Mrs.  Andrews  died  December  6, 
1891,  and  Mr.  Andrews  was  married  at  Pickering,  Missouri,  February  21, 

1894,  to  Nellie  M.  Wilkinson,  who  was  born  in  Nebraska,  January  24,  1877 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Nathaniel  F.  and  Lydia  A.  (Phelps)  Wilkinson.  The 
father  was  a  native  of  Platte  county,  Missouri,  and  the  mother  a  native  ol 
Illinois.  They  finally  settled  in  Nodaway  county,  in  1891,  and  Mr.  Wilkin¬ 
son  died  near  Maryville,  in  1901.  His  widow  survives.  Two  children  were 
born  to  them,  of  whom  Mrs.  Andrews  was  the  oldest. 

Five  daughters  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrews,  named  as 
follows:  Mabel  N.,  Frances  L.,  Mary  G.,  Eunice  C.  and  Mildred  L.  A  son. 
Harry  G.,  died  in  infancy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrews  takes  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  religious  affairs, 
he  belonging  to  the  Presbyterian  church  and  she  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal. 


EDWARD  R.  GOODPASTURE. 

One  of  the  enterprising  farmers  of  Hughes  township  whose  labors  have 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  comfortable  home  and  the  improvement  of 
a  good  farm  is  Edward  R.  Goodpasture,  who,  like  many  of  the  residents  of 
Nodaway  county,  is  a  native  of  the  Prairie  state,  his  birth  having  occurred  in 
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Menard  county,  Illinois,  on  July  26,  1869,  and  he  comes  of  one  of  the  best 
known  and  influential  families  of  that  county.  He  is  the  son  of  Judge  J. 
Dillard  and  Frances  (O’Bannon)  Goodpasture,  the  father  a  Tennessean  by 
birth  and  the  mother  a  native  of  Morgan  county,  Illinois.  In  the  fall  of  1869 
they  came  to  Missouri  and  settled  in  Holt  county,  settling  on  a  farm  where 
Judge  Goodpasture  lived  for  about  twenty-five  years,  becoming  a  leader  of 
public  affairs  in  his  community;  he  finally  moved  to  Maitland,  Missouri, 
where  his  death  occurred  on  January  27,  1904,  when  nearly  sixty  years  of 
age.  He  was  a  successful  farmer  and  highly  respected  by  all  who  knew  him, 
being  a  man  who  loved  an  honest  life  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  public  affairs. 
He  and  his  wife  were  the  parents  of  seven  children,  of  whom  Edward  W. 
of  this  review  was  the  oldest.  He  grew  to  maturity  in  Holt  county,  where 
he  attended  the  public  schools  and  worked  on  the  home  place,  remaining  there 
until  February,  1902,  when  he  came  to  Nodaway  county  and  settled  on  the 
farm  where  he  now  lives  in  Hughes  township,  where  he  owns  an  excellent 
place  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  all  improved,  and  which  he  is  manag¬ 
ing  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reap  bounteous  harvests. 

Mr.  Goodpasture  was  married  near  Maitland.  Holt  county,  Missouri, 
September  20,  1893,  to  Cora  B.  Shields,  who  was  born  in  that  county,  January 
17.  1870.  She  is  the  daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Goodson)  Shields, 
who  were  natives  of  Indiana,  from  which  state  they  came,  in  i860,  to  Holt 
county,  Missouri,  having  lived  on  a  farm  in  Washington  county,  in  the  for¬ 
mer  state.  Mrs.  Shields  died  in  Holt  county,  November  30,  1907.  at  the  age 
of  sixty-six  years.  They  were  the  parents  of  ten  children,  of  whom  Mrs. 
Goodpasture  was  the  fifth  in  order  of  birth.  She  is  a  sister  to  Mrs.  Homer 
S.  Medsker,  mentioned  on  another  page  of  this  work.  Mrs.  Goodpasture  was 
reared  in  Holt  county  and  educated  in  the  common  schools.  Three  children 
have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodpasture,  named  Clyde  M.,  Eois  E.  and 
Charles  E. 

Mr.  Goodpasture  is  a  member  of  the  township  board  of  Hughes  town¬ 
ship,  and  he  has  long  manifested  considerable  interest  in  all  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  his  community.  Mrs.  Goodpasture  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  church. 


BENJAMIN  A.  WILLHOYTE. 

Although  his  life  chapter  has  been  closed  by  the  hand  of  death,  the  late 
Benjamin  A.  Willhovte  will  long  be  remembered  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends 
and  acquaintances  in  Polk  township,  Nodaway  county,  where  the  latter  part 
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of  his  exemplary  life  was  spent;  for  he  was  a  man  of  high  standing,  to  whom 
was  not  denied  a  fair  measure  of  success,  having  been  long  recognized  as  a 
factor  of  importance  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  interests  of  his  com¬ 
munity. 

Mr.  Willhoyte  was  born  in  Bartholomew  county,  Indiana,  in  1842,  and 
he  was  quite  young  when  his  grandparents  brought  him  to  Platte  county, 
Missouri,  his  mother  having  died  in  Indiana  when  he  was  quite  young,  and 
he  was  reared  by  his  grandparents,  growing  to  manhood  in  Platte  county, 
Missouri,  from  which  place  he  came  to  Nodaway  county  when  a  single  man. 
He  received  his  education  in  the  common  schools  of  Platte  county. 

On  October  29,  1866.  Mr.  Willhoyte  married,  in  Polk  township,  Noda¬ 
way  county.  Mary  J.  Kennedy,  who  was  born  in  this  township,  on  June  8. 
1851.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Samuel  J.  and  Lucretia  (Smith)  Kennedy,  the 
father  a  native  of  Indiana  and  the  mother  of  Missouri.  They  settled  in  the 
west  part  of  Polk  township,  being  among  the  early  pioneers  of  Nodaway 
county.  They  developed  a  good  farm  from  the  rough  country  they  found, 
and  became  very  comfortably  located.  Leaving  the  farm  about  1897,  they 
moved  to  Maryville,  where  Mr.  Kennedy  died,  September  4,  1909,  when 
nearly  seventy-nine  years  of  age.  They  were  the  parents  of  ten  children, 
namely:  Mary  J.,  John  W..  Henry  N.,  Alice,  Dora,  Henrietta,  Belle,  and 
three  who  died  in  infancy. 

Mrs.  B.  A.  Willhoyte  is  the  mother  of  ten  children.  Three  died  in  in¬ 
fancy.  The  living  are  named  as  follows;  Cora,  who  married  Charles  W. 
Carr;  Emma  is  the  wife  of  Elmer  Walker,  of  Polk  township;  Orville  J.  is  a 
farmer  in  Green  township;  Maud  L. ;  Arch  K.  is  a  farmer  in  Green  township; 
Ernest  is  living  at  home;  Bertha. 

Mr.  Willhoyte  was  very  successful  as  a  farmer  and  stock  raiser,  always 
kept  his  place  in  a  neat  appearing  condition,  understanding  thoroughly  all  the 
phases  of  agricultural  work,  and  he  became  the  owner  of  over  three  hundred 
acres  of  land,  which  he  left  his  family  at  his  death.  He  provided  them  an 
excellent  home,  and  was  in  every  way  a  good  husband,  neighbor  and  friend, 
and  was  liked  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  kind,  generous, 
and  took  a  delight  in  assisting  others  to  carry  out  their  plans.  His  death 
occurred  on  March  7,  1901. 

Mrs.  Willhoyte  is  the  owner  of  a  valuable  farm  of  eighty-seven  and  one- 
half  acres.  She  is  an  active  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and 
a  woman  who  enjoys  the  friendship  of  a  large  acquaintance  and  well  known 
in  her  communitv. 
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GEORGE  BASIL  BAKER. 

Although  a  young  man,  George  Basil  Baker  has  attained  pronounced 
prestige  by  reason  of  native  and  acquired  ability,  and  because  of  his  promi¬ 
nence  in  business  circles  and  in  the  domain  of  private  citizenship  he  deserves 
to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  representative  men  of  Nodaway  county,  having 
been  for  some  years  past  prominently  identified  with  the  industrial  life  of 
Maryville  and  the  agricultural  interests  of  various  parts  of  the  county.  He 
manifests  a  deep  and  abiding  concern  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  material 
advancement  of  the  town  and  county,  and  every  enterprise  intended  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  general  good  is  sure  to  receive  his  hearty  support. 

Mr.  Baker  is  the  scion  of  one  of  the  old  and  honored  families  of  this 
locality,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  Maryville  on  February  19,  1871  ;  he 
is  the  son  of  George  Saunders  and  Margaret  Ellen  (Prather)  Baker.  The 
father  was  born  in  Madison  county,  Kentucky,  June  19,  1836,  the  son  of 
Charles  and  Fanny  (Saunders)  Baker.  Charles  Baker,  who  is  remembered 
as  a  very  genteel  representative  of  the  Blue  Grass  state  in  the  old  days, 
was  born  in  Madison  county,  Kentucky,  about  1800,  and  there  lie  spent  the 
major  portion  of  his  life,  coming  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  in  March, 
1851,  and  settled  near  what  is  known  as  the  Conklin  bridge,  about  six  miles 
north  of  Maryville  on  the  One  Hundred  and  Two  river,  and  there  he  im¬ 
proved  a  good  farm  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  dying  in  August,  1853. 
He  was  a  Democrat  and  a  member  of  the  Christian  church.  He  and  Fanny 
Saunders  were  married  in  Kentucky,  and  four  children  were  born  to  them. 
The  mother’s  birth  occurred  in  Virginia;  she  reached  the  age  of  eighty, 
dying  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  in  January,  1880. 

George  S.  Baker,  long  a  prominent  citizen  here,  came  to  Nodaway  county 
with  his  parents  in  1851.  and  here  grew  to  maturity,  working  on  the  home 
farm  and  attending  the  local  schools  in  the  winter-time.  He  began  the 
struggle  of  life  at  the  age  of  fifteen  against  such  odds  as  would  have  crushed 
many  of  a  less  courageous  spirit,  but,  being  of  a  family  of  sterling  mettle 
that  knew  no  bending,  he  pushed  forward  and,  in  due  course  of  time,  won 
over  all  obstacles.  He  tried,  in  turn,  farming,  buying  and  selling  live  stock, 
and  operating  a  country  store,  in  all  of  which  he  won  a  fair  measure  of 
success.  His  sympathies  being  with  the  South  during  the  war  between  the 
states,  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  service  in  August,  1861,  under  General 
Price  and  became  quartermaster  of  the  regiment,  with  the  rank  of  captain, 
and  he  performed  his  duties  in  a  very  faithful  and  creditable  manner  and 
received  an  honorable  discharge. 
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After  the  war  Mr.  Baker  resumed  farming  and  stock  trading.  In  De¬ 
cember,  1868,  he  turned  his  attention  to  banking,  and  organized  the  first 
bank  in  the  county,  the  firm  being  George  S.  Baker  &  Company,  Bankers, 
now  the  Nodaway  Valley  Bank,  and  he  was  successful  in  this  venture  from 
the  first.  On  October  26,  1874,  he  organized  another  bank,  known  as  Baker, 
Saunders  &  Company,  now  the  Maryville  National  Bank.  On  September  7, 
1896,  he  organized  the  Real  Estate  Bank,  located  on  East  Fourth  street, 
which  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  bank  of  that  name  in  the 
United  States.  He  is  a  director  in  this  bank,  and  his  judicious  counsel  has 
been  very  largely  responsible  for  its  great  success,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
other  institutions  with  which  he  has  been  connected.  He  is  still  in  harness, 
his  years  weighing  lightly  upon  him.  He  is  a  master  of  details,  with  keen 
discernment  and  good  judgment,  making  few  mistakes  in  his  calculations 
and  transactions,  and  he  has  a  natural  genius  for  organization  and  promotion 
and  he  has  managed  his  affairs  in  a  manner  that  has  not  only  brought  success 
to  himself  and  family  but  to  those  associated  with  him  and  to  the  general 
good  of  the  community,  being  recognized  today  as  one  of  the  greatest  bene¬ 
factors  of  Nodaway  county,  always  liberal  in  the  support  of  worthy  move¬ 
ments  looking  to  the  general  uplift  of  the  locality  in  a  material,  civic  or  moral 
way,  and  he  is  eminently  deserving  of  the  high  esteem  which  is  accorded 
him  by  all  classes  and  of  the  wide  friendship  which  he  enjoys.  He  is  well 
known  in  Masonic  circles  and  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopalian  church. 

On  April  14,  1863,  George  S.  Baker  married  Margaret  Ellen  Prather, 
daughter  of  Col.  Isaac  N.  and  Maria  (Prater)  Prather.  Colonel  Prather 
was  born  in  1803,  near  Harrisburg,  Kentucky.  He  came  to  Nodaway 
county  in  the  early  forties  and  entered  three  thousand  acres  of  land  in  White 
Cloud  township.  He  was  a  large  slave  owner,  and  one  of  his  former  slaves 
is  now  living-  in  Maryville.  He  farmed  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  became 
one  of  the  well-to-do  men  of  the  county  in  those  days.  He  was  a  great  lover 
of  good  horses  and  he  probably  brought  the  first  racing  horses  to  Missouri, 
having  some  fine  runners  in  his  collection.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  charac¬ 
teristics,  and  he  served  in  one  of  our  principal  Indian  wars,  becoming  colonel 
of  a  regiment.  He  married  Martha  Prater  in  1833;  she  was  a  native  of 
Kentucky,  and  her  death  occurred  on  January  9,  1883,  having  survived  her 
husband  twenty-three  years,  the  Colonel  having  died  in  September,  i860. 
He  was  a  Democrat  and  a  Presbyterian.  He  and  his  wife  were  the  parents 
of  nine  children,  two  of  whom  are  living,  Mrs.  Cynthia  Ann  Mulholland  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Vance  McMillan,  both  of  Maryville. 

Mrs.  George  S.  Baker  was  born  on  August  11,  1843,  0,1  ^ie  old  Prather 
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plantation  in  White  Cloud  township,  and  her  death  occurred  in  Maryville  on 
September  4,  1878.  She  was  the  mother  of  five  children,  three  of  whom 
died  in  infancy,  and  two  are  living  at  this  writing,  Maud  E.,  the  wife  of 
M.  G.  Tate,  a  well-known  attorney  and  ex-probate  judge,  of  Maryville;  and 
George  Basil,  of  this  review. 

George  B.  Baker  grew  to  maturity  in  Maryville  and  received  his  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  public  schools  here.  Early  in  his  youth  he  turned  his  attention 
to  banking,  deciding  upon  this  line  of  endeavor  as  a  life  work,  and  the 
success  he  has  attained  in  the  same  shows  that  he  was  wise  in  coming  to  such 
a  conclusion.  He  began  as  bookkeeper  in  the  Maryville  National  Bank, 
where  he  remained  until  1896,  familiarizing  himself  with  general  banking 
business.  In  that  year  he  became  cashier  of  the  Real  Estate  Bank,  and  has 
very  worthily  discharged  the  duties  of  this  position  ever  since.  He  is  the 
owner  of  nine  hundred  acres  of  valuable  land  in  various  parts  of  Nodaway 
and  Jackson  counties. 

Mr.  Baker  is  a  Democrat  in  his  political  relations,  and  he  belongs  to 
the  Methodist  church ;  he  is  a  Mason,  having  attained  the  fourteenth  degree, 
and  is  treasurer  of  the  blue  lodge ;  he  also  belongs  to  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

On  October  12,  1892,  Mr.  Baker  married  Sarah  Scott  Campbell,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Dr.  Smith  Vawter  and  Caroline  S.  (Davis)  Campbell,  natives  of 
Indiana,  who  came  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  in  1878.  Doctor  Camp¬ 
bell,  who  became  a  man  of  influence  here,  died  on  July  2,  1896.  Mrs.  Baker 
was  born  November  25,  1872,  in  Adell,  Iowa;  she  received  a  good  educa¬ 
tion  and  is  popular  with  a  large  circle  of  friends  in  Maryville,  as  are  all 
the  members  of  the  Baker  household. 

One  child,  Carrie  Margaret,  who  is  now  attending  school  in  Maryville, 
has  added  sunshine  to  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker. 

Mr.  Baker  is  rated  as  one  of  the  progressive  citizens  of  the  community 
in  which  he  lives,  and  the  high  respect  in  which  he  is  held  by  all  classes 
of  people  is  a  deserving  compliment  of  an  intelligent,  broad-minded  and  most 
worthy  man. 


MOSES  EARL  NALLY. 

W  hile  yet  young  in  years,  Moses  Earl  Nallv,  of  near  Sheridan,  Inde¬ 
pendence  township,  Nodaway  county,  has  proven  his  ability  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  agriculture  successfully  and  has  a  good  start  in  life.  He 
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was  born  in  Harrison  county,  Missouri,  December  20,  1881,  and  is  the  son  of 
O.  H.  and  Samantha  Jane  (Burris)  Nally,  both  natives  of  Jackson  county, 
Ohio.  The  former  came  to  Harrison  county,  Missouri,  in  an  early  day, 
accompanied  by  his  parents,  and  he  is  still  living  there.  His  wife  died  on 
December  6,  1896.  They  were  the  parents  of  nine  children,  seven  of  whom 
are  living.  O.  H.  Nally  is  an  extensive  farmer,  owning  three  hundred  and 
forty  acres  of  valuable  land.  Politically  he  is  a  Republican,  and  has  been 
justice  of  the  peace.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  His 
wife  belonged  to  the  Christian  church.  The  maternal  grandparents  of  Moses 
E.  Nally  were  early  settlers  of  Harrison  county,  Missouri. 

Mr.  Nally,  of  this  review,  was  reared  on  the  home  farm  and  there 
learned  the  many  phases  of  general  agricultural  work.  He  attended  the 
common  schools,  and  when  only  fifteen  years  of  age  began  life  for  himself, 
working  out  by  the  month,  later  rented  land,  and  in  1906  he  came  to  Inde¬ 
pendence  township,  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  and  bought  two  hundred 
acres  of  land,  and  has  since  devoted  his  attention  to  general  farming  and 
stock  raising.  He  is  a  very  progressive  fanner,  and  his  place  shows  good 
management.  He  has  a  comfortable  home  and  good  outbuildings. 

Mr.  Nally  was  married  in  1904  to  Willa  F.  Knowles,  a  native  of  Atchi¬ 
son  county,  Missouri,  and  the  daughter  of  Francis  M.  and  Fannie  E.  (Sutton) 
Knowles,  who  came  to  Atchison  county  from  Illinois  in  1885,  and  here 
they  still  reside,  Mr.  Knowles  being  a  farmer.  They  have  four  daughters,  all 
living.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses  E.  Nally  one  child,  Ethel  V.,  has  been  born. 
Politically,  Mr.  Nally  is  a  Republican. 


PERRY  CHAPPELL 

Although  young  in  years.  Perry  Chappell  is  one  of  Nodaway  county’s 
well-known  and  popular  citizens,  one  of  the  most  promising  auctioneers  of 
this  section  of  the  state,  having  already  frequently  demonstrated  his  unmis¬ 
takable  ability  in  this  line  of  endeavor.  He  is  the  possessor  of  keen  perceptive 
faculties,  sound  judgment  and  quick  to  grasp  and  utilize  a  situation,  and  he 
is  upright  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow-men.  He  is  a  native  of  Missouri, 
having  been  born  fifteen  miles  west  of  Maryville,  on  a  farm  in  Atchison 
county,  October  18,  1891,  and  he  is  the  son  of  George  Feelding  and  Sarah 
(Stephenson)  Chappell,  the  father  having  been  born  in  Grundy  county,  this 
state,  on  a  farm,  February  27,  1859,  and  he  was  the  son  of  John  D.  and  Mary 
Chappell.  John  D.  owned  a  flourishing  plantation  in  Virginia  in  the  palmy 
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days  of  the  Old  Dominion,  and  from  that  state  he  came  to  Missouri  in  the 
early  fifties.  He  bought  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Grundy  county  and  there  he 
farmed  until  his  death,  in  1902,  his  wife  dying  a  year  before.  He  was  a 
well-to-do  farmer  and  highly  respected  by  his  neighbors,  and  the  excellent 
example  of  citizenship  he  set  has  been  carefully  followed  by  succeeding 
generations. 

George  F.  Chappell  worked  on  his  father's  farm  and.  attended  school  in 
his  neighborhood.  When  eighteen  years  of  age  he  moved  to  Atchison  county, 
this  state,  and  began  farming  on  eighty  acres.  In  1894  he  sold  this  and 
came  to  Nodaway  county  and  is  now  located  on  J.  B.  Robinson’s  farm  of 
six  hundred  and  forty  acres  west  of  Maryville.  He  is  interested  in  stock 
breeding,  keeping  the  famous  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle.  He  has  a  sale  every 
year  of  these  cattle,  at  which  time  he  disposes  of  hundreds  at  fancy  prices. 
He  is  widely  known  as  a  successful  stock  man.  Politically,  he  is  a  Democrat 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  church,  and  is  a  man  whom  everybody 
respects  for  his  clean  life. 

Mr.  Chappell  was  married  on  April  16,  1883,  to  Sarah  Stephenson, 
daughter  of  Lindsay  and  Margaret  Stephenson,  natives  of  Kentucky.  Their 
daughter,  Sarah,  was  born  October  5,  1861,  nine  miles  south  of  Maryville. 
Lindsay  died  February  21,  1898,  and  Margaret  October  26,  1896.  To  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chappell  eight  children,  all  living,  have  been  born. 

Perry  Chappell  grew  to  maturity  in  Atchison  and  Nodaway  counties 
and  received  a  good  practical  education  in  the  common  schools  and  the  high 
school.  He  evinced  a  natural  talent  for  auctioneering  when  quite  young  and 
he  decided  to  make  this  his  life  work,  consequently  attended  the  Missouri 
Auction  School  at  Trenton,  this  state,  where  he  made  a  most  excellent  record 
and  from  which  institution  he  was  graduated  on  January  29,  1910,  and  is 
now  successfully  engaged  in  his  profession  at  Maryville.  He  has  conducted 
a  large  number  of  sales  for  farmers  here  and  in  the  country  round-about  and 
has  proven  his  worth,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  predict  that  he  will  continue  to 
be  a  very  important  factor  in  a  great  many  future  sales  in  this  county.  Politi¬ 
cally,  he  is  a  Democrat  and  a  member  of  the  Christian  church. 


RICHARD  HAMLIN. 

Although  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  is  an  empire  within  itself  and  there 
remains  even  to  this  day  much  unimproved  land  within  its  borders  and  vast 
stretches  of  mountain  and  plain  that  are  sparsely  settled  and  which  would,  no 
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doubt,  yield  the  toiler  a  fair  return  for  his  labor;  yet.  instead  of  battling 
with  a  resisting  nature  in  the  old  Keystone  state,  a  vast  horde  of  her  native 
sons  have  sought  their  fortunes  in  the  Middle  West  and  West  where  the  land 
is  easier  tilled  and  opportunities,  in  the  main,  greater.  Of  this  number  of 
enterprising  men.  mention  should  be  made  of  Richard  Hamlin,  a  farmer  of 
Polk  township,  Nodaway  county,  who  was  born  in  Wayne  county,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  April  27,  1867.  He  is  the  son  of  George  N.  and  Lydia  (Hembly) 
Hamlin,  the  father  a  native  of  Connecticut  and  the  mother  of  England.  The 
latter  came  across  the  Atlantic  when  young,  met  and  married  Mr.  Hamlin 
in  this  country.  They  came  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  in  1871  and 
settled  north  of  Maryville,  where  he  bought  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
of  land  that  was  comparatively  rough.  However,  Mr.  Hamlin  went  to  work 
and  improved  it  and  erected  good  buildings  on  the  same  and  there  he  re¬ 
mained  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  July  10,  1907,  in  the  seventy- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  Mrs.  Hamlin  and  three  children  survive,  Edward 
F.,  Ida  and  Richard. 

Richard  Hamlin,  of  this  review,  came  to  Nodaway  county  with  his 
parents  and  he  has  made  his  home  in  Polk  township  ever  since,  devoting  his 
attention  to  farming  and  stock  raising.  He  is  the  owner  of  forty  acres  and 
operates  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  He  has  a  neat  little  place  and  keeps 
it  in  good  condition. 

Mr.  Hamlin  was  married  in  Maryville,  Missouri,  November  17,  1901. 
to  Edith  Ashford,  daughter  of  William  D.  and  Elizabeth  (Bond)  Ashford. 
Mrs.  Ashford  died  in  Maryville  about  1897.  She  was  the  mother  of  five 
children,  named  as  follows :  William  R.,  Charles  W.,  Eva,  Edith  and 
Elizabeth.  Mrs.  Hamlin  was  born  in  Maryville,  Missouri,  October  20,  1875, 
and  was  educated  in  the  local  schools.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
church. 

Four  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamlin,  named  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Richard  W.,  Robert  C,  Mildred  E.  and  Imogene  E. 


WILLIAM  E.  CRAWFORD. 

The  gentleman  whose  name  initiates  this  sketch  is  numbered  among  the 
successful  and  representative  agriculturists  of  Nodaway  county,  his  attractive 
home  being  now  located  at  Graham,  his  farm  property  being  located  in 
Hughes  township.  In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  has  ever  been  found  faithful 
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and  true,  performing  his  duty  at  all  times  unflinchingly,  and,  while  advanc¬ 
ing  his  own  interests,  he  has  also  had  the  good  of  the  entire  community  at 
heart. 

Mr.  Crawford  was  born  in  Greene  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  October 
3,  1842,  the  son  of  Israel  G.  and  Elizabeth  (Johnson)  Crawford,  who  also 
were  natives  of  the  old  Keystone  state.  Some  time  after  the  birth  of  the 
subject,  the  family  removed  to  Pickaway  county,  Ohio,  where  they  estab¬ 
lished  their  home  and  resided  until  1868,  when  they  came  to  Nodaway 
county,  Missouri,  settling  on  a  farm  in  Hughes  township,  which  was  their 
home  up  to  the  time  of  their  deaths,  with  the  exception  of  a  period  of 
six  years,  when  they  lived  at  Maitland,  this  state.  Their  deaths  occurred  in 
Hughes  township,  dying  at  the  ages  of  eighty-eight  and  seventy-six  years 
respectively.  Of  the  eight  children  born  to  them,  four  survive,  namely : 
Sarah  A.;  William  E.,  the  immediate  subject  of  this  sketch;  Joseph,  of  this 
county,  and  Hiram,  of  Hughes  township. 

William  E.  Crawford  was  about  two  years  old  when  his  parents  removed 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Ohio,  where  he  was  reared  to  manhood  and  received 
his  education,  which  was  such  as  could  be  secured  in  the  common  schools. 
He  was  reared  to  the  life  of  a  farmer,  and  this,  combined  with  stock  raising, 
has  been  his  life  occupation.  Since  1868  he  has  continuously  been  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Hughes  township  and  has  materially  assisted  in  the  splendid  work 
of  development  which  has  characterized  this  section  of  the  county.  His 
farm,  which  contains  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  is  highly  improved  in 
every  respect  and  is  numbered  among  the  best  farms  of  Hughes  township. 
Here  are  raised  all  the  crops  common  to  this  section  of  the  country,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  which  Mr.  Crawford  met  with  considerable  success  in  the  handling 
of  livestock.  Practical  and  progressive  in  his  methods,  and  energetic  and 
industrious  in  his  habits,  he  allowed  nothing  to  swerve  him  from  his  chosen 
line  of  effort,  and  his  labors  were  rewarded  with  a  due  meed  of  success, 
so  that  in  1906  Mr.  Crawford  was  able  to  relinquish  the  strenuous  work  of 
the  farm  and  retire  to  a  comfortable  home  in  the  town  of  Graham,  where 
he  now  resides,  his  farm  being  operated  by  tenants. 

Mr.  Crawford  has  been  married  three  times,  his  first  marriage  having- 
occurred  in  Pickaway  county,  Ohio,  to  Rebecca  A.  Hanks,  to  which  union 
were  born  four  children,  John  H.,  Charles  A.,  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Abraham 
Lantz,  of  Andrew  county,  this  state,  and  Mary,  the  wife  of  Edward  Bell. 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Crawford  died  in  Hughes  township,  and  Air.  Crawford  mar¬ 
ried  Prudence  Campbell,  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  Josie,  the  wife  of 
B.  N.  McGrew,  and  Edna,  the  wife  of  Charles  Goff,  of  White  Cloud  town- 
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ship,  this  county.  After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Prudence  Crawford,  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford  married  Ida  M.  Tryon,  and  to  this  union  have  come  five  children,  Fred 
E.,  Lloyd,  Lela,  Ermil  and  Emmett.  The  members  of  this  family  belong  to 
the  best  social  circles  of  the  communities  where  they  live  and  all  are  held  in 
the  highest  esteem. 

Politically,  Mr.  Crawford  is  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Republican  party 
and  has  always  taken  a  zealous  and  commendable  interest  in  public  affairs, 
especially  as  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  community.  Public  spirited  and 
enterprising,  he  has  given  his  support  to  everything  which  has  tended  to 
benefit  the  community  in  any  way,  and  he  is  numbered  among  its  strong  and 
influential  citizens.  Religiously,  he  and  his  wife  are  faithful  members  of 
the  Christian  church,  to  which  they  give  an  earnest  support.  Because  of  his 
upright  life  and  genial  manners,  Mr.  Crawford  is  deservedly  popular  with 
all  who  know  him. 


JOHN  W.  DOUGHERTY. 

The  true  western  spirit  of  progress  and  enterprise  is  strikingly  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  lives  of  such  men  as  John  W.  Dougherty,  men  whose  energetic 
nature  and  laudable  ambition  have  enabled  them  to  conquer  many  adverse 
circumstances  and  advance  steadily  to  leading  positions  in  business  life. 
The  subject  is  a  worthy  representative  of  his  class,  and  is  now  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  business  circles  of  Nodaway  county,  having  been  successfully 
enpaeed  in  the  mercantile  business  in  the  town  of  Graham  for  several  vears, 
in  which  time  he  has  earned  a  splendid  reputation  for  business  ability  and 
sterling  qualities  of  character  which  have  commended  him  to  the  good  opinion 
of  the  community. 

Mr.  Dougherty  was  born  in  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  on  April  28,  1857, 
and  is  the  only  child  horn  to  William  A.  and  Mary  ( Vallandingham)  Dough¬ 
erty.  The  father  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  mother  of  Kentucky, 
and  both  are  now  deceased,  the  former  dying  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and 
the  latter  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  The  subject  spent  the  first  six  years  of  his 
childhood  in  Leavenworth,  and  the  following  seven  years  in  St.  Louis,  where 
he  attended  the  public  school.  In  December,  1869,  he  came  to  Nodaway 
county,  Missouri,  and  from  that  time  until  1887  his  attention  and  efforts  were 
devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits  chiefly,  and  with  a  gratifying  measure  of 
success.  In  1887  he  accepted  a  clerkship  in  a  store  at  Graham,  filling  this 
position  until  1898,  when  he  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  at  Graham 
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on  his  own  account,  and  in  this  enterprise  he  has  been  eminently  successful. 
He  carries  a  large  and  well-selected  line  of  general  merchandise,  and  his 
courteous  treatment  of  his  patrons  and  recognized  business  ability  have 
gained  for  him  a  splendid  reputation  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Dougherty  was  married  in  Hughes  township,  on  October  5,  1892, 
to  Alta  M.  Cramer,  who  was  born  in  Forest  City,  Holt  county,  this  state,  on 
February  8,  1871,  being  a  daughter  of  William  H.  and  Dollie  (Goodwin) 
Cramer,  the  former  a  native  of  New  York  state  and  the  latter  of  Illinois. 
They  came  to  Nodaway  county  about  1880,  settling  in  Hughes  township, 
where  they  have  since  resided.  Of  their  eight  children,  Mrs.  Dougherty  was 
the  second  child  in  order  of  birth.  To  the  subject  and  his  wife  has  been 
horn  one  child,  Gladys  M.,  her  birth  occurring  at  Graham  on  January 
22,  1896. 

Fraternally,  Mr.  Dougherty  is  an  appreciative  member  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  in  the  work  of  which  he  takes  a  deep  interest. 
He  has  erected  a  neat,  attractive  and  comfortable  residence  at  Graham,  where 
he  and  his  family  delight  to  entertain  their  many  friends.  Because  of  his 
genial  disposition,  public  spirit  and  genuine  worth,  he  is  deservedly  popular 
among  his  acquaintances. 


SYLVESTER  L.  BOSLEY. 

No  Monroe  township  farmer  is  better  advised  or  better  equipped  for 
successful  twentieth-century  farming  than  Sylvester  L.  Bosley,  who  repre¬ 
sents  one  of  the  sterling  pioneer  families.  He  was  born  in  Will  county, 
Illinois,  in  1867,  and  is  the  son  of  Sylvester  and  Laura  M.  (Johnson)  Bos¬ 
ley.  The  father  was  long  one  of  the  prominent  farmers  and  stock  raisers 
of  Monroe  township.  He  was  born  in  Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  April  4,  1826, 
and  was  the  son  of  Elisha  and  Clarissa  (Wilber)  Bosley,  natives  of  New 
York,  who  settled  in  Trumbull  county,  where  they  lived  until  their  deaths. 
Their  son,  Sylvester,  spent  his  boyhood  days  on  the  home  place  and  was  ed¬ 
ucated  in  the  schools  of  that  community.  On  July  1,  1846.  he  and  Laura 
Johnson  were  married.  The  latter  was  a  native  of  Onondaga  county.  New 
York,  born  there  April  2,  1825.  and  was  the  daughter  of  Charles  M.  and 
Mary  (Bennett)  Johnson,  natives  of  New  York.  Her  father  was  born  in 
1796  and  died  in  July,  1881.  They  were  married  in  1820,  locating  soon 
afterwards  in  Onondaga  county.  New  York,  thence  moved  to  Geauga  county. 
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Ohio,  thence  to  Joliet,  Illinois,  in  1847,  where  he  bought  and  improved  a 
farm  and  lived  there  until  the  spring  of  1870,  when  he  sold  out  and  moved 
to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  and  bought  the  farm  where  his  son,  Sylvester 
L.,  now  resides,  about  four  miles  east  of  Skidmore,  owning  there  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  on  which  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
dying  in  1898,  the  mother  of  the  subject  having  passed  to  her  rest  in  1888. 
They  were  both  members  of  the  Lutheran  church.  Eight  children  were  born 
to  them,  namely:  William  R.,  Edward,  Alonzo,  Melissa  L.,  Laura,  Lodema, 
Sylvester  L.,  and  Julia,  who  was  born  October  2,  1862,  died  in  April,  1863. 

Sylvester  L.  Bosley  of  this  review,  grew  to  maturity  on  the  homestead 
here  and,  with  the  exception  of  three  years,  has  lived  here  ever  since  coming 
to  this  county.  When  about  twenty-two  years  old  he  began  farming  for  him¬ 
self.  On  December  26,  1894,  he  married  Lillie  D.  Chrisman.  daughter  of 
John  and  Mary  Melissa  (Middaugh)  Chrisman.  She  came  here  from  Cam¬ 
eron,  Missouri.  Her  father  was  killed  in  a  runaway  accident  when  she  was 
a  child.  She  lived  at  Cameron  until  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Bosley.  Her 
mother  is  a  resident  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  her  maternal  grandparents 
are  both  living,  past  seventy-five  years  of  age,  making  their  home  in  St. 
Joseph.  On  September  7,  1903,  they  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  Bosley;  they  are  both  active  and  in  good  health  at  this  writing. 

A  year  after  his  marriage  Sylvester  L.  Bosley  went  to  farming  on  the 
farm  north  of  that  owned  by  his  father  and  there  remained  three  years,  then 
moving  back  to  the  home  place.  He  has  kept  it  well  improved  and  his  labors 
here  have  been  amply  rewarded.  In  addition  to  general  farming,  he  is  ex¬ 
tensively  engaged  in  handling  livestock,  raising  hogs,  cattle  and  some  sheep. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  subordinate  lodge 
and  encampment. 

It  is  deemed  advisable  to  here  enter  brief  record  of  Edward  L.  Bosley, 
brother  of  Sylvester  L.,  owing  to  his  prominence  in  agricultural  affairs  of 
Nodaway  county.  He  was  born  in  Will  county,  Illinois,  August  27.  T850. 
In  1896  he  married  Rosa  Chrisman,  of  Cameron,  Clinton  county,  Missouri. 
She  later  in  life  lived  at  Skidmore,  this  state.  From  1892  to  about  1900  Mr. 
Bosley  engaged  in  the  grain  business  at  Skidmore,  Maitland  and  other  places. 
In  the  spring  of  1900  he  moved  to  his  farm  four  miles  east  of  Skidmore. 
Since  1877  he  has  owned  an  eighty-acre  tract  and  since  1900  he  has  devoted 
his  attention  to  its  management  with  gratifying  results.  He  likes  farming 
best,  having  been  reared  on  a  farm  and  been  more  or  less  connected  with  farm¬ 
ing  interests  all  his  life.  Fraternally,  he  belongs  to  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World. 
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CLARENCE  R.  LEEPER. 

Among  the  citizens  of  Hughes  township,  Nodaway  county,  who  have 
achieved  a  definite  success  along  legitimate  lines  of  endeavor  stands  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  sketch,  who  has  spent  his  entire  life  here  and  who  has  for  many 
years  enjoyed  the  unbounded  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  was  born 
here  on  November  26,  1877,  and  is  a  son  of  the  late  Judge  William  Leeper, 
a  native  of  Indiana,  who  attained  to  considerable  prominence  in  the  early 
life  of  this  section  of  the  state.  The  subject's  mother,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Elmira  Francis,  was  a  native  of  Ohio.  William  Leeper  came  to  Noda¬ 
way  county,  Missouri,  in  the  spring  of  1865  and  in  1867  he  and  Elmira 
Francis  were  married  in  Hughes  township,  where  they  made  their  future 
home,  the  father's  death  occurring  there  on  April  18.  1906.  His  widow,  who 
survives  him,  is  numbered  among  the  best  known  and  most  highly  respected 
women  of  the  community.  They  became  the  parents  of  four  children,  Wil¬ 
liam  F.,  Fred  E.,  Clarence  R.  and  Hiram  L. 

Clarence  R.  Leeper  was  reared  on  the  family  homestead  in  this  town¬ 
ship  and  he  was  given  a  good  practical  education,  having  supplemented  his 
common  school  education  by  attendance  at  the  State  Normal  School  at  Peru, 
Nebraska.  Since  taking  up  the  active  duties  of  life  he  has  consistently  ap¬ 
plied  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits,  in  which  line  his  efiforts  have  been  uni¬ 
formly  rewarded  with  a  due  measure  of  success  His  farm  comprises  five 
hundred  acres  of  splendid  land,  all  of  which  is  improved  and  under  culti¬ 
vation  and  Mr.  Leeper  stands  in  the  front  rank  among  the  farmers  of  Hughes 
township,  and  indeed  of  Nodaway  county,  where  his  entire  life  has  been 
spent.  Thoroughly  practical  and  progressive  in  his  methods,  he  keeps  in 
touch  with  the  most  advanced  ideas  relating  to  the  science  of  husbandry  and 
hesitates  not  to  adopt  new  ways  of  doing  things  when  their  feasibility  has 
been  demonstrated  by  experiment.  He  has  a  comfortable  and  attractive  resi¬ 
dence,  large  and  well  arranged  barn  and  other  outbuildings  and  everything 
about  the  place  indicates  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  owner.  He  carries 
on  general  farming  and  stock  raising,  in  both  of  which  lines  he  has  pros¬ 
pered. 

On  August  26,  1902,  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Mr.  Leeper  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Elizabeth  Heidtbrink,  who  was  born  in  Germany  on  April  28 
1880,  and  to  them  have  been  born  two  children,  Clarence  LI.  and  Frances  L. 

Politically,  Mr.  Leeper  supports  the  Republican  party  and  he  takes  an 
intelligent  interest  in  local  public  affairs,  especially  as  relating  to  educational 
matters,  being  at  the  present  time  a  member  of  the  board  of  school  direc- 
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tors.  Fraternally,  be  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Wood¬ 
men  of  the  World,  while  his  religious  affiliation  is  with  the  Presbyterian 
church,  to  which  he  gives  an  earnest  and  liberal  support.  In  all  that  goes  to 
make  good  citizenship,  Mr.  Leeper  is  the  peer  of  any  of  his  fellows  and 
because  of  his  sterling  qualities  of  character  and  his  upright  life  he  enjoys 
the  sincere  respect  and  confidence  of  the  entire  community.  He  is  public 
spirited  and  gives  earnest  and  effective  support  to  all  movements  having  for 
their  object  the  general  welfare  of  the  locality  in  which  he  lives. 


HON.  S.  R.  BEECH. 

One  does  not  have  to  carry  his  investigations  far  into  the  history  of 
Nodaway  county  to  find  that  Hon.  S.  R.  Beech,  the  present  popular  and 
efficient  postmaster  of  Maryville  and  long  a  well-known  member  of  the  local 
bar,  has  figured  conspicuously  in  the  affairs  of  this  locality.  He  is  a  man 
whose  aim  has  always  been  to  do  the  right  as  he  sees  and  understands  the  right 
and  it  is  to  such  as  he  that  our  county  is  indebted  for  the  stability  of  its  insti¬ 
tutions  and  for  the  large  measure  of  prosperity  which  it  enjoys,  for  he  has 
always  been  a  leader  in  movements  calculated  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large  and  has  ever  stood  ready  to  perform  his  full  duty. 

Mr.  Beech  was  born  in  Crawford  county,  Pennsylvania,  December  25, 
1846,  the  son  of  O.  Q.  and  Ruth  (Baker)  Beech.  The  father  was  a  carpenter 
and  contractor  and  died  when  S.  R.  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  he  being  one 
of  eight  small  children.  Mrs.  Beech,  after  an  heroic  struggle  to  rear  them  in 
comfort  and  respectability,  passed  to  her  rest  in  1878. 

S.  R.  Beech  worked  out  on  farms  during  his  youth  in  order  to  get  a 
start.  His  early  education  was  thus  interrupted,  but,  being  ambitious  and 
unwilling  to  permit  obstacles  to  thwart  him,  he  studied  at  home  and  became 
a  well-informed  man.  In  1864,  when  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  showed  his 
patriotism  hv  enlisting  in  Company  E,  Eighty-third  Regiment  Pennsylvania 
Volunteer  Infantry,  in  which  he  served  very  creditably  for  one  year,  taking 
part  in  some  of  the  hottest  contests  of  the  war.  He  was  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  the  Wilderness,  a  bullet  having  passed  through  his  left  arm  and  his  body; 
he  was  also  wounded  in  the  legs.  After  receiving  an  honorable  discharge  he 
returned  to  Crawford  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  attended  the  academy  there, 
later  taking  a  course  at  Eastman's  Business  College,  at  Poughkeepsie,  New 
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York.  He  held  the  office  of  postmaster  at  Cambridge.  Pennsylvania,  for  two 
years,  when  he  resigned  and  came  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  locating 
eleven  miles  west  of  Maryville ;  there  he  led  a  very  busy  life  for  some  time, 
farming,  teaching  school  and  mining  coal. 

Mr.  Beech  always  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  political  matters- and 
in  1872  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  this  county  on  the  Republican  ticket,  and  he 
made  such  an  excellent  record  that  he  was  re-elected  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  he  being  the  first  individual  to  be  elected  two  terms  successively  as  sheriff 
in  Nodaway  county.  He  began  studying  law  during  his  leisure  moments  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1877,  having  commenced  the  practice  of  the  legal 
profession  in  Maryville,  and  from  that  time  to  1906  successfully  applied  him- 
seld  to  its  severe  and  exacting  labors  and  duties  in  this  city.  During  the 
years  of  his  practice  in  our  midst  he  acquired  a  compensating  and  increasing 
clientele,  which  widened  with  his  experience  and  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  public.  In  his  profession  he  was  characterized  by  signal  industry, 
plodding  investigation,  scrutinizing  research,  a  determination  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  legal  principles  involved  in  the  trial  of  cases,  and  in  what¬ 
ever  court  he  had  occasion  to  appear  his  careful  and  discriminating  prepara¬ 
tion  assured  him  early  in  his  career  of  the  highest  probabilities  of  success  and 
afforded  him  a  solid  vantage  ground  against  the  ingenuities  and  assaults  of 
adroit  and  tactful  adversaries.  In  recognition  of  his  high  legal  attainments, 
Mr.  Beech  was  appointed  circuit  judge  of  Nodaway  county,  filling  the  unex¬ 
pired  term  of  Judge  Kelly  ending  in  1886.  In  1892  he  was  his  party’s  can¬ 
didate  for  this  office,  but  was  defeated  by  twenty-two  votes,  though  many  con¬ 
tended  that  he  was  unjustly  deprived  of  the  honor  through  political  manipula¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Beech  served  ten  years  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  central  com¬ 
mittee,  and  he  served  very  ably  as  city  attorney  for  one  term.  In  1880  he 
was  elected  mayor  of  Maryville,  serving  until  1882,  during  which  time  he  did 
many  things  for  the  permanent  good  of  the  community.  He  has  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  educational  interests  of  the  city  for  many  years.  In  1906  he 
was  appointed  postmaster  by  President  Roosevelt,  and  so  satisfactorily  did  he 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  same  that  President  Taft  re-appointed  him  to  this 
important  position  on  March  17,  1910. 

As  might  be  expected,  Mr.  Beech  is  an  active  member  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic.  He  was  married  in  1866  to  Matilda  Burdick,  daughter  of 
Henry  E.  and  Sophia  (Hamlin)  Burdick,  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
union  has  resulted  in  the  birth  of  five  children,  Minnie,  Charles,  Guy  L.  (died 
in  infancy),  Ernest  and  Scribner  L. 

(32) 
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STEPHEN  O.  KEEYER. 

From  two  sterling  old  families  is  descended  Stephen  O.  Keever,  one 
of  the  hustling  farmers  of  Nodaway  county.  He  was  born  in  Randolph 
county,  Indiana,  October  17,  1869,  and  is  the  son  of  Elias  and  Melinda 
(Hunt)  Keever.  The  father  was  born  in  1808.  The  Keevers  came  from 
Ohio ;  the  Hunt  family  originated  in  England,  having  come  to  America  in  an 
early  day.  Malinda  Hunt's  parents  were  Miles  and  Mary  (Botkin)  Hunt 
and  she  was  born  near  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  The  father  of  Miles  Hunt  and 
two  brothers  came  together  from  England;  two  remained  together,  the  third 
trying  his  fortune  alone.  The  father  of  Miles  Hunt  and  one  brother  located 
In  Fleming  county,  Kentucky.  The  parents  of  Elias  Keever  were  Stephen 
and  Mary  (Crammer)  Keever.  She  was  born  in  New  Jersey  and  was  said 
to  have  been  heir  to  a  large  estate  in  New  Jersey  that  was  granted  to  an 
ancestor  of  hers  by  George  III. 

Stephen  O.  Keever,  of  this  review,  is  one  of  a  family  of  four  children, 
of  whom  Albert  Ora  died  in  childhood ;  those  living  are  Mrs.  Mary  Emma 
Stevenson;  Mrs.  Rachael  Belle  Hart,  wife  of  J.  E.  Hart,  whose  sketch  ap¬ 
pears  elsewhere  in  this  volume;  and  Stephen  O.,  of  this  review.  When  the 
last  named  was  about  eleven  years  old  his  parents  came  to  Atchison  county, 
Missouri,  where  he  lived  until  about  1902,  the  father  having  bought  a  farm 
there,  about  six  miles  west  and  nearly  a  mile  south  of  Quitman.  Elias 
Keever's  death  occurred  on  May  19,  1887.  He  took  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  public  schools  and  other  public  affairs.  He  was  a  Mason  and  a  believer  in 
the  Christian  faith.  In  the  early  days  he  was  a  Greenbacker  in  politics,  but 
was  later  independent.  After  his  death  his  widow  continued  to  live  on  the 
old  place  until  after  her  son,  Stephen  O.,  of  this  sketch,  removed  to  Nodaway 
county.  Missouri,  and  she  now  makes  her  home  with  him.  The  son  here 
mentioned  grew  to  manhood  on  the  home  place  and  was  educated  in  the 
neighboring  schools.  He  was  married  in  July,  1890.  to  Anna  Knepper, 
daughter  of  Hiram  and  Fredrica  (Stull)  Knepper.  Her  parents  came  from 
Ogle  county,  Illinois,  when  she  was  about  four  years  old  and  she  grew  up 
in  Atchison  county,  Missouri.  Her  father  died  Tune  30,  1901  ;  her  mother 
is  still  living,  making  her  home  with  her  children.  Mrs.  Keever  has  three 
brothers  living,  David.  Clinton  and  Edgar,  also  Mrs.  Emma  Turner.  Mrs. 
Mollie  Keever  and  Mrs.  Alice  Hayes,  wife  of  Milton  R.  Hayes,  whose 
sketch  appears  elsewhere  in  this  work;  one  brother,  George,  died  in  infancy. 

After  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keever  went  to  live  on  the  Keever 
homestead,  left  by  his  father.  In  1902  he  went  to  Oklahoma  and  lived 
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about  one  and  one-half  years  near  Fort  Cobb.  He  had  three  farms,  two  at 
Fort  Cobb  and  one  at  Oklahoma  City.  Eighteen  months  later  he  came  back 
to  the  old  home  place  in  Atchison  county.  He  has  since  sold  both  his  farms 
in  Oklahoma.  In  the  fall  of  1907  he  bought  a  farm  in  the  northeast  part  of 
Monroe  township,  Nodaway  county,  and  in  January,  1909,  moved  to  the 
same.  It  is  well  improved  and  has  a  good  dwelling  and  other  buildings,  in 
fact,  everything  that  makes  farm  life  comfortable  and  desirable.  He  has  two 
hundred  and  forty  acres  of  as  good  land  as  the  county  affords.  It  is  located 
in  one  of  the  best  communities  of  the  county  in  every  respect. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keever  six  children  have  been  born,  four  sons  and 
two  daughters,  namely :  Elmer  Ora,  Henry  Clay.  Carl  Frederick,  Gladvs 
Malinda,  James  Oliver  Ray  and  Beulah  Ann. 


RICHARD  KYLE. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  has  for  many  years  ranked  among  the  mod¬ 
ern  and  up-to-date  agriculturists  of  this  section  of  the  state,  where  his  entire 
life  has  been  spent,  resulting  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  comfortable  living 
for  himself  and  family.  He  is  a  native  of  Hughes  township,  where  his 
birth  occurred  on  the  21st  day  of  April,  1858.  His  father  was  James  Mad¬ 
ison  Kyle,  who  was  born  in  Hawkins  county,  Tennessee,  in  1813,  while  his 
mother,  also  a  native  of  the  old  Volunteer  state,  bore  the  maiden  name  of 
Elizabeth  Anderson.  They  were  reared  and  married  in  Hawkins  county 
and  remained  there  until  1849,  when  they  removed  to  Buchanan  county,  Miss¬ 
ouri,  where  they  remained  a  short  time,  their  next  place  of  residence  being  in 
Andrew  county,  this  state.  In  1850  they  came  to  Nodaway  county,  settling 
in  what  is  now  known  as  Hughes  township,  where  they  continued  to  reside. 
James  M.  Kyle  died  in  1899,  his  widow  surviving  him  at  an  advanced  age. 
The  father  was  a  successful  farmer  and  stock  raiser  and  was  highly  respected 
in  the  community  where  he  lived.  They  were  the  parents  of  eleven  children, 
seven  sons  and  four  daughters,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  being  the  sixth  child 
in  the  order  of  birth. 

Richard  Kyle  spent  his  boyhood  days  under  the  parental  rooftree  and 
he  has  always  been  a  resident  of  Hughes  township,  his  education  being  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  common  schools  of  the  neighborhood.  He  has  always  devoted 
himself  to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  and  has  met  with  pronounced  success,  as 
is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  he  is  now  the  owner  of  six  hundred  acres  of  fine 
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land  in  this  township,  all  of  which  is  improved  and  under  cultivation,  lie 
has  erected  one  of  the  finest  residences  in  Nodaway  county  and  is  very  com¬ 
fortably  situated  as  regards  this  world's  goods.  Stock  raising  has  re¬ 
ceived  some  attention  from  Mr.  Kyle,  who  has  met  with  splendid  success  in 
all  his  operations.  He  is  thoroughly  practical  and  progressive  in  his  methods 
and  has  achieved  definite  results  by  the  most  honorable  and  praiseworthy 
means. 

Mr.  Kyle  was  married  in  November,  1880,  to  Carrie  Scott,  who  was 
born  in  Hughes  township  on  October  16,  1858,  a  daughter  of  George  and 
Jemima  (Baugher)  Scott,  the  former  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  the  latter 
of  Virginia.  These  parents  were  among  the  early  pioneers  of  Hughes  town¬ 
ship.  Nodaway  county,  where  they  both  died,  the  father's  death  occurring  in 
August,  1864.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kyle  have  been  born  two  children,  Robert 
E.,  of  Hughes  township,  and  Ora,  the  wife  of  Dr.  H.  Campbell,  of  Logan, 
Utah. 

Politically,  Mr.  Kyle  renders  a  stanch  allegiance  to  the  Democratic 
party,  believing  that  the  platform  of  that  party  most  nearly  represents  what 
is  best  for  the  American  people.  I11  local  affairs  he  takes  a  commendable 
interest,  though  he  is  not  an  office  seeker.  He  is  keenly  alive  to  current 
events  and  gives  his  support  to  those  movements  which  promise  to  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  people  generally.  He  is  genial  and  courteous  in  his  re¬ 
lations  with  others  and  because  of  his  high  personal  character  he  enjoys 
universal  respect  in  the  community. 


CHARLES  E.  BALLENGER. 

Perhaps  as  many  Hoosiers  are  to  be  found  in  Nodaway  county  as  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  any  other  state.  Of  recent  years  the  number  who  have  cast 
their  lot  here  has  been  small,  for  they  seem  to  have  a  tendency  to  pass  through 
this  state  to  the  far  West,  but  when  northern  Missouri  was  first  settled  the 
enterprising  citizens  of  the  Hoosier  state  were  quick  to  realize  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  here  and  they  have  been  of  great  value  in  the  development  of  the 
localities  where  they  have  located.  Of  this  number  Charles  E.  Ballenger,  a 
farmer  of  White  Cloud  township,  should  be  mentioned.  He  was  born  in 
Henry  county,  Indiana,  May  2,  1838,  and  he  is  the  son  of  Elwood  and 
Hannah  (Berkshire)  Ballenger.  The  father  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey. 
These  parents,  after  living  in  several  different  places,  finally  settled  in  Jack- 
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son  county,  Kansas,  where  they  died.  Eight  children  were  born  to  them,  of 
whom  Charles  E.,  of  this  review,  was  the  oldest  in  order  of  birth.  When 
he  was  four  years  old  his  parents  moved  to  Missouri  and  settled  in  Platte 
county,  where  he  grew  to  manhood  and  attended  the  district  schools.  He 
remained  there  until  1856,  when  he  went  to  Kansas  with  his  father  and  the 
rest  of  the  family,  and  located  in  Jackson  county  where  he  lived  for  about 
ten  years,  then  went  to  Leavenworth  county,  Kansas,  and  remained  there 
two  years  After  spending  two  years  traveling  through  the  West  he  came 
to  Platte  county,  Missouri,  where  he  married  and  lived  about  twelve  years, 
and  then  came  to  Nodaway  county,  in  1880,  and  he  has  since  been  a  resident 
here,  living  in  White  Cloud  township  since  1893  He  has  devoted  his  at¬ 
tention  to  farming  and  stock  raising.  He  is  the  owner  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  improved  land  and  he  has  a  good  residence  and  other  build¬ 
ings. 

Mr.  Ballenger  was  married  in  Platte  county,  Missouri,  January  28, 
1868,  to  Mary  Tanner,  who  was  born  in  Virginia  on  January  31,  1844.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  Levi  B.  and  Mary  B.  Tanner,  who  were  the  parents  of 
seven  children,  of  whom  Mrs.  Ballenger  was  the  fourth  in  order  of  birth. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ballenger  six  children  have  been  born,  namely:  Ella  L., 
Robert  O.,  Mary  M.,  the  wife  of  C.  E.  Baker;  Emma  P.,  Joseph  Claude 
and  (Jrace  Alice. 

Mr.  Ballenger  takes  a  lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  township  and 
county,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  township  board  and  justice  of  the  peace. 
Politically,  he  is  a  Democrat.  He  and  his  wife  are  active  members  of  the 
Baptist  church. 


LEWIS  C.  MILLER. 

Although  primarily  interested  in  his  own  affairs,  his  large  farm  claim¬ 
ing  the  major  portion  of  his  attention,  Lewis  C.  Miller,  one  of  Nodaway 
county’s  successful  agriculturists,  manifests  an  abiding  regard  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  and  welfare  of  the  community  and  for  any  measure  or  enterprise 
bv  which  his  fellow-men  may  be  benefited.  He  encourages  churches  and 
schools,  is  a  respecter  of  law  and  order  and  has  no  use  or  sympathy  for  any 
calling  or  business  which  tends  to  lower  the  moral  status  of  the  county  or 
degrade  the  youth  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Miller  is  one  of  the  large  number  of  citizens  of  Nodaway  county 
who  were  natives  of  McDonough  county,  Illinois,  his  birth  having  occurred 
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there  on  September  3,  1861.  He  is  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Martha  J.  (Berry) 
Miller,  both  natives  of  Indiana,  from  which  state  they  moved  to  McDonough 
county,  Illinois,  thence  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  in  the  fall  of  1868, 
and  settled  in  Hughes  township,  where  they  established  a  comfortable  home, 
owned  a  good  farm  on  which  they  spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  They 
were  the  parents  of  thirteen  children,  of  whom  Lewis  C.,  of  this  review,  was 
the  eighth  in  order  of  birth.  He  was  seven  years  old  when  his  parents 
came  to  Nodaway  county  and  he  was  reared  to  manhood  in  Hughes  township 
and  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  the  same,  and  lived  there  until  1909, 
successfully  engaged  in  general  agriculture  and  stock  raising,  which  has 
been  his  chief  life  employment. 

In  December,  1909,  Mr.  Miller  moved  into  Maryville,  where  he  now 
resides  in  an  attractive  home.  He  owns  the  old  NT i Her  homestead  and  has 
excellent  farming  land  in  this  county  to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  all  improved  land,  and  as  valuable  as  any  in  the  locality. 

Mr.  Miller  was  married  in  Andrews  county,  Missouri,  on  January  5, 
1888,  to  Sophia  P.  Ingman,  who  was  born  in  Ohio,  on  April  22,  1861  ;  she 
is  the  daughter  of  Henry  E.  and  Rebecca  (Brandt)  Ingman,  both  natives  of 
Fairfield  county,  Ohio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  are  the  parents  of  three  children,  namely:  Fay- 
etta  is  the  wife  of  Guy  W.  Williams,  who  lives  on  Mr.  Miller's  farm  in 
Hughes  township ;  Frank  P.  and  Valentine  Floyd. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  are  active  members  of  the  Christian  church  and, 
politically,  Mr.  Miller  is  a  Democrat. 


JACOB  EDWARD  JAMES, 

Indefatigable  industry,  sound  business  judgment  and  wise  management 
have  been  the  elements  which  have  contributed  to  the  success  achieved  by 
Jacob  E.  James,  an  enterprising  and  progressive  farmer  of  Monroe  town¬ 
ship,  Nodaway  county.  His  farm  is  well  improved  and  highly  productive, 
being  numbered  among  the  good  farms  of  the  township  in  which  he  lives, 
and  because  of  his  high  character  and  unc|uestioned  integrity,  he  enjoys  to  a 
marked  degree  the  sincere  respect  of  the  community. 

Mr.  James  was  born  on  March  28,  1869,  near  McComb,  Illinois.  His 
parents  were  Joseph  Asbury  and  Clara  (McElroy)  James,  who,  when  the 
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subject  was  but  a  child,  came  from  Illinois  to  Nodaway  county,  locating  at 
Burr  Oak  Grove,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Skidmore.  There  they 
lived  until  the  subject  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  when  they  moved  to 
St.  Joseph.  When  Jacob  E.  James  was  about  fifteen  years  old  his  mother 
died  and  the  father  afterwards  married  Anna  Bartlett,  of  Illinois.  After 
residing  about  a  year  in  St.  Joseph,  the  subject  returned  to  near  Skidmore  and 
for  about  a  year  and  a  half  was  in  the  employ  of  his  uncle,  L.  F.  Hammond,, 
then  during  the  two  years  following  he  rented  land  from  his  uncle,  which  he 
operated.  He  then  rented  other  land  for  three  years,  the  next  six  years  being 
devoted  to  farming  land  ownd  by  Robert  Wells,  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Monroe  township.  Mr.  James  then  bought  another  place  southeast  of  Skid¬ 
more,  to  wihch  he  devoted  his  attention  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  that 
time  selling  the  place  and  buying  another  farm  near  by,  which  he  improved 
and  on  which  he  lived  during  the  following  six  years.  In  March,  1908,  Mr. 
James  bought  the  farm  which  he  now  owns,  comprising  a  quarter  section  of 
land  three  miles  east  of  Skidmore.  The  farm,  which  is  eligibly  situated,  is 
well  improved  and  is  practically  all  under  cultivation.  Mr.  James  has  made 
a  number  of  permanent  and  substantial  improvements  and  so  conducts  the 
operation  of  the  farm  as  to  secure  the  best  results.  He  is  progressive  in 
his  methods,  keeping  in  touch  with  advanced  ideas  relating  to  agriculture 
and  as  a  farmer  he  enjoys  a  good  reputation.  Personally,  he  is  a  man  of 
excellent  qualities  of  character,  standing  “four  square  to  every  wind  that 
blows,”  and  his  life  has  been  so  ordered  as  to  win  the  admiration  and  respect 
of  his  fellow-men.  Besides  carrying  on  a  general  line  of  farming,  Mr. 
James  has  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  raising  of  hogs,  in  which 
line  he  has  met  with  most  excellent  success. 

On  February  8,  1893,  Mr.  James  was  united  in  marriage  to  Fola  Martin, 
the  daughter  of  David  and  Martha  Martin,  and  to  them  have  been  born  two 
children,  Harold  and  Martha.  Politically,  he  is  affiliated  with  the  Republi¬ 
can  party  and  he  takes  at  all  times  a  right  interest  in  local  public  affairs, 
though  he  is  not  a  seeker  after  public  office.  Religiously,  he  and  his  wife  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  with  which  he  bears  official  re¬ 
lations,  being  a  member  of  the  board  of  stewards  for  nearly  a  decade,  and  he 
is  also  the  present  treasurer  of  the  Sunday  school,  in  the  working  of  which  he 
takes  a  commendable  interest.  He  is  wide-awake  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
community  and  gives  a  whole-hearted  support  to  all  worthy  movements  for 
the  good  of  his  fellows.  Pie  enjoys  a  wide  acquaintance  and  is  well  liked  by 
all  who  know  him. 
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WILLIAM  A.  SEWELL. 

The  subject  of  this  biographical  review  has  well  earned  the  title  to  be 
addressed  as  one  of  the  progressive,  self-made  men  of  Nodaway  county, 
being  the  owner  of  valuable  landed  estate  in  Hughes  township,  though  he  is 
now  living  at  Graham,  having  practically  relinquished  active  labor  owing  to 
advancing  years.  He  is  well  liked,  his  popularity  having  been  gained  by  his 
high  personal  character  and  his  genuine  worth.  Mr.  Sewell  was  born  in 
Athens  county,  Ohio,  on  February  27,  1833,  and  he  is  a  son  of  Samuel  H. 
and  Elizabeth  (Blackwood)  Sewell.  Both  of  these  parents  were  natives  of 
Ohio  and  their  deaths  occurred  in  Athens  county.  The  subject  was  the  second 
child  in  order  of  birth  of  their  seven  children.  He  was  reared  on  his  father’s 
farm  and  remained  in  Athens  county  until  1864,  engaging  the  meanwhile  in 
farming  and  stock  raising.  In  November,  1864,  he  came  to  Missouri,  locat¬ 
ing  in  Andrew  county,  where  during  the  following  summer  he  operated  a 
rented  farm.  In  October  of  the  same  year  he  came  to  Hughes  township, 
Nodaway  county,  and  bought  two  hundred  and  twelve  acres  of  land,  located 
four  miles  northeast  of  Graham,  which  he  resided  on  and  operated  until 
March.  1908,  when  he  came  to  Graham  and  has  since  resided  here.  He  is 
now  the  owner  of  two  hundred  and  twelve  acres  of  fine  land,  all  of  which  is 
highly  improved  and  under  cultivation. 

Mr.  Sewell  was  married  in  Morgan  county,  Ohio,  on  October  25,  1855, 
to  Lydia  R.  Tryon,  a  native  of  that  state  and  whose  death  occurred  in  Hughes 
township  on  November  11,  1872.  They  had  a  family  of  eight  children,  name¬ 
ly:  Phoebe,  the  wife  of  Amos  Croy;  John,  who  is  engaged  in  the  hardware 
business  at  Burlington  Junction,  this  county;  Abner,  who  died  at  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas,  when  about  thirty-four  years  old,  is  mentioned  in  a  later  paragraph ; 
Isaac,  a  farmer  in  Texas;  Frank,  in  the  South;  Mary,  the  wife  of  Edward 
\Y.  Geyer,  of  Graham,  whose  sketch  appears  elsewhere  in  this  work;  Rozella, 
who  died  in  Graham  when  about  twenty-five  years  old ;  Milton,  a  farmer. 
In  Hughes  township,  on  April  3,  1873,  Mr.  Sewell  was  married  to  Amanda 
Warner,  a  native  of  Illinois,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  three  children, 
namely:  Guy,  a  successful  farmer  in  Hughes  township,  this  county;  Claud, 
a  farmer  in  South  Dakota;  Merl,  who  is  engaged  in  farming  the  home  place 
in  Hughes  township. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sewell  are  members  of  the  Baptist  church  and  have  always 
taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  activities  of  the  society.  In  fact,  everything  that 
has  promised  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  community  in  any  way  has  at  all  times 
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received  Mr.  Sewell's  earnest  endorsement  and  support  and  he  is  justly  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  representative  citizens  of  the  community,  where  so  many 
years  of  his  life  have  been  spent. 

Of  the  life  and  death  of  the  subject's  son,  Abner  Sewell,  the  following 
excerpts  are  taken  from  the  Skidmore  Standard  of  May  28.  1897:  “Abner 
Weston  Sewell  was  born  in  Athens  county,  Ohio,  July  19,  1862,  making  him 
at  the  time  of  his  death  thirty-five  years,  ten  months  and  two  days  old.  *  * 

“A.  W.  Sewell,  with  his  parents,  left  his  birthplace  at  the  tender  age  of 
three  years,  for  Andrew  county,  Missouri,  where  they  resided  one  year  and 
then  moved  to  his  father's  present  home,  in  Nodaway  county,  seven  miles 
southeast  of  Skidmore. 

“While  a  boy,  on  the  farm  with  his  father,  he  suffered  from  an  attack 
of  hip  disease  which  made  him  a  cripple  for  life.  *  *  *  He  remained 
with  his  father  on  the  farm  until  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  went 
to  Graham  and  engaged  in  the  general  mercantile  business  as  a  clerk  for  A. 
C.  Snyder.  From  Graham  he  went  to  Maryville  where  he  acted  in  the  capacity 
of  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Co-operative  Grange  Store.  He  filled 
this  position  honorably  and  successfully  for  over  two  years,  when  he  re¬ 
signed  his  position  and  came  to  Skidmore  and  engaged  in  the  drug  and  livery 
business.  Later  he  left  for  Grand  Island,  Nebraska,  where  he  successfully 
operated  a  large  livery  business  and  later  conducted  the  same  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness  at  Aurora,  that  state.  He  then  returned  to  Skidmore  for  a  short  time 
and  wras  engaged  in  the  drug  and  livery  business  here.  From  Skidmore  he 
went  to  Burlington  Junction,  where,  with  his  brother,  John  H.  Sewell,  he  was 
interested  in  the  livery  business,  also  being  connected  with  Sam  Butcher  in 
the  drug  business  at  the  same  time.  From  Burlington  Junction  he  went  to 
Everest,  Kansas,  and  for  a  number  of  years  run  a  drug  business  at  that  place 
From  Everest  he  returned  to  Skidmore  and  with  his  brother,  I.  N.  Sewreil, 
engaged  in  the  general  mercantile  business,  which  they  were  very  successfully 
operating  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

“Mr.  Sewell  met  and  loved  Miss  Nora  E.  Conn  at  Burlington  Junction 
and  they  were  married  in  St.  Joseph  January  5,  1887.  Their  union  was 
happily  blessed  by  six  children,  three  girls  and  three  boys.  *  *  *  Mr. 

Sewell  w^as  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  lodge,  the  Ancient  Order 
of  United  Workmen  and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  *  *  * 

“He  was  a  very  successful  and  energetic  business  man,  having  a  mind 
that  conceived  of  and  successfully  executed  great  possibilities.  He  was  thor¬ 
ough,  business-like  and  untiring  in  the  business  world  and  was  well  known  and 
respected  by  all  the  wholesalers  in  this  part  of  the  country  for  his  sterling 
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integrity  and  business  qualifications.  Skidmore  business  men  have  suffered 
a  great  loss  from  their  ranks  in  his  death  and  how  well  they  esteemed  him 
is  given  in  silent  testimony  by  their  actions  during  the  sad  bereavement  to 
his  family.” 


ASA  RAMEY. 

Nearly  a  half  century  has  elapsed  since  the  North  and  the  South  were 
engaged  in  the  greatest  struggle  of  modern  times  and  the  hosts  that  fought 
therein  are  rapidly  falling  before  the  only  foe  that  mortal  man  cannot  meet. 
Government  statistics  in  1910  show  that  they  are  answering  the  last  roll- 
call  at  the  startling  rate  of  one  per  minute.  This  means  that  ere  long  not 
many  will  remain,  like  the  veterans  of  the  Mexican  war  today;  consequently 
we  of  the  younger  generation  should  pay  those  that  remain  due  deference 
upon  all  occasions,  realizing  the  great  work  that  they  did  for  us. 

One  of  these  honored  veterans  is  Asa  Ramey,  farmer,  of  White  Cloud 
township,  Nodaway  county.  He  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Montgomery  county, 
Indiana.  January  12,  1839.  His  father  was  Isaac  J.  Ramey  and  his  mother 
was  known  in  her  maidenhood  as  Martha  Lunger.  They  were  natives  of 
Ohio,  and  were  the  parents  of  eleven  children,  of  whom  Asa  was  the  tenth 
in  order  of  birth.  He  spent  the  early  years  of  his  life  in  Montgomery  and 
Fountain  counties.  Indiana,  and  when  about  sixteen  years  old  he  accompanied 
his  parents  to  Tama  county,  Iowa,  and  while  living  there  the  war  came  on 
and  young  Ramey,  though  but  a  youth,  showed  his  patriotism  by  enlisting  on 
July  14,  1862,  in  Company  D,  Twenty-eighth  Regiment  Iowa  Volunteer  In¬ 
fantry.  and  served  with  a  very  creditable  record  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
taking  part  in  many  a  trying  campaign  and  hot  engagement.  He  was  mustered 
out  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  returned  to  his  home  in  Tama  county,  Iowa, 
remaining  there  until  the  spring  of  1867  when  he  moved  to  Ottawa  county, 
Kansas.  He  lived  there  until  the  spring  of  1889.  when  he  came  to  Nodaway 
county.  Missouri,  and  settled  in  Polk  township  and  lived  there  seven  years 
and  then  moved  to  White  Cloud  township  where  he  has  since  resided.  He 
has  always  been  engaged  in  farming  and  stock  raising.  He  is  the  owner  of 
a  valuable  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  most  of  which  is  improved. 

Mr.  Ramey  was  married  at  Concordia,  Kansas,  on  January  28,  1874. 
to  Eliza  Brockson,  who  was  born  in  Lake  county.  Illinois,  January  16,  1852; 
she  is  the  daughter  of  William  and  Susan  (Wamsbley)  Brockson,  both  natives 
of  England,  her  father  dying  in  Take  county,  Illinois,  and  the  mother  in  Ot¬ 
tawa  county.  Kansas. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramey  are  the  parents  of  eight  children,  namely :  Ada 
A.  died  in  childhood;  Leon  also  died  in  childhood;  Susie  is  the  wife  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Busby;  Arthur  A.,  John  A.,  William  H..  Roy  and  Ruth. 


JOHN  BARRETT. 

Nodaway  county.  Missouri,  is  characterized  by  her  full  share  of  enter¬ 
prising  and  progressive  farmers,  who  have  been  the  mainstay  and  backbone 
of  the  wonderful  development  which  has  marked  this  section  of  the  state 
during  the  past  few  decades,  and  today  among  this  class  stands  John  Barrett, 
whose  finely  improved  and  highly  cultivated  farm  lies  in  Monroe  township, 
where  he  enjoys  a  high  standing  among  his  fellow-citizens. 

Mr.  Barrett  is  a  native  son  of  the  old  Keystone  state,  having  been 
born  in  Warren  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  May  20,  1847.  He  is  the  son 
of  Edmund  and  Matilda  (Taylor)  Barrett,  and  for  further  details  as  to  the 
subject's  ancestral  history  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  sketch  of  the  sub¬ 
ject's  brother.  Charles  W.  Barrett,  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  work. 
John  Barrett  was  reared  on  the  parental  homestead  and  is  indebted  to  the 
common  schools  for  his  educational  discipline.  He  -was  one  of  a  large  fam¬ 
ily  of  children  and  early  in  life  he  commenced  work  on  his  own  account.  In 
1876  he  came  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  having  been  preceded  here  by 
his  brothers.  Reuben  and  James.  During  their  first  years  here  the  brothers 
engaged  in  the  operation  of  rented  land,  but  in  the  fall  of  that  year  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  his  brother  James  bought  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  in 
section  14,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Monroe  township.  The  two  brothers 
farmed  together  for  a  time,  but  eventually  John  bought  his  brother’s  interest 
in  the  farm  and  operated  it  alone  ever  since.  He  has  added  to  his  landed 
possessions  from  time  to  time,  having  been  successful  in  his  business  affairs, 
and  now  lie  and  his  sons  own  four  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  good  land 
in  Monroe  township.  Mr.  Barrett  has  been  a  hard  worker,  by  which  means 
be  has  gained  his  present  degree  of  prosperity,  and  his  life  has  been  character¬ 
ized  by  an  inflexible  integrity  and  honesty  of  motive  that  has  won  for  him  the 
unstinted  praise  of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  farm  is  well  improved,  com¬ 
prising  a  comfortable  residence,  commodious  barn  and  other  buildings,  the 
general  appearance  of  the  place  being  calculated  to  reflect  credit  on  the  owner. 
He  carried  on  a  general  line  of  farming,  and  gives  considerable  attention  to 
the  handling  of  livestock,  of  which  he  fattens  many  head  for  market  each 
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On  February  26,  1884,  Mr.  Barrett  married  Maggie  Roberts,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Ephraim  Roberts.  She  was  born  in  Highland  county,  Ohio,  August 
11,  1849,  her  birthplace  being  not  far  distant  from  Cincinnati,  where  she 
lived  until  soon  after  the  war,  when  she  came  to  Missouri  with  her  parents, 
who  located  west  of  Maitland,  in  Holt  county,  where  she  grew  to  woman¬ 
hood.  To -Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrett  were  born  three  children,  John  R.,  Robert 
W.  and  Lucy  M.  On  August  28,  1909,  Mrs.  Barrett  closed  her  eyes  to  earthly 
scenes.  For  fifteen  years  she  had  been  an  almost  helpless  invalid  from  rheu¬ 
matism,  but  she  bore  her  sufferings  with  Christian  patience  and  fortitude, 
and  by  her  thoughtfulness  and  planning  contributed  appreciably  to  the  pleas¬ 
ure  and  comfort  of  the  home.  She  was  a  life-long  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  and  hers  was  a  beautiful  and  radiant  Christian  character, 
in  which  was  ever  evident  the  influence  of  a  pure  religion.  The  daughter, 
Lucy  M.,  deserves  praise  for  the  able  and  unselfish  way  in  which  she  as¬ 
sumed  the  burdens  of  the  household  when  her  mother  became  to  a  great  de¬ 
gree  incapacitated  for  the  work,  and,  though  still  only  in  her  teens,  she  is 
an  accomplished  housekeeper. 

Politically,  Mr.  Barrett  assumes  an  independent  attitude,  believing  that, 
in  local  elections  at  least,  the  personal  fitness  of  the  candidates  for  office 
should  be  considered  rather  than  party  affiliations.  Fraternally  he  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  time-honored  order  of  Freemasons,  holding  membership  in  the 
blue  lodge  at  Skidmore.  Mr.  Barrett  has  gained  success  through  his  own 
efforts,  is  regarded  as  a  man  of  splendid  character  and  is  highly  esteemed  by 
all  who  know  him. 


CHARLES  E.  TAYLOR. 

Through  struggles  to  triumph  seems  to  be  the  maxim  which  holds  sway 
for  the  majority  of  our  citizens  and,  though  it  is  undeniably  true,  that  many 
a  one  falls  exhausted  in  the  conflict,  a  few  by  their  inherent  force  of  char¬ 
acter  and  strong  mentality  rise  above  their  environments  until  they  reach  the 
plane  of  prosperity.  Such  has  been  the  record  of  the  gentleman  whose  name 
appears  as  the  caption  of  this  sketch  and  who  is  today  numbered  among  the 
representative  citizens  of  Hughes  township,  Nodawray  county,  Missouri. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  a  native  of  the  county  in  which  he  now  lives,  his  birth 
having  occurred  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Nodawray  township  on  March  20. 
1859.  His  parents  were  Dr.  John  C.  and  Marietta  (McVeigh)  Taylor,  na¬ 
tives  respectively  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana.  After  their  marriage  these  par- 
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ents  located  in  Indiana,  where  they  continued  to  reside  until  the  fall  of  1858, 
when  they  came  to  Nodaway  county,  locating  in  Nodaway  township,  where 
the  father  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  for  many  years. 
Eventually  he  removed  to  Topeka,  Kansas,  where  for  ten  years,  or  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  numbered  among  the  leaders  in  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession,  his  death  occurring  when  he  was  eighty-four  years  old.  His  wife 
died  in  Graham,  this  county,  when  seventy- four  years  old.  Of  their  eight 
children,  the  second  in  order  of  birth  was  Charles  E.  He  was  reared 
in  Nodaway  county,  where  he  has  always  resided,  and  he  secured  a  good, 
practical  education  in  the  common  schools.  His  school  discipline  has  been 
liberally  supplemented  by  much  reading  and  habits  of  close  observation  of 
men  and  events,  so  that  he  is  considered  a  well-informed  man  on  general 
topics. 

In  1880  Mr.  Taylor  came  to  Graham  and  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business,  in  which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leaders  in  his  line,  enjoying  a  large  and  remunerative  patronage  and  the  re¬ 
spect  and  confidence  of  all  who  had  business  dealings  with  him.  In  1905  he 
sold  his  business  interests,  since  which  time  he  has  given  his  attention  mainly 
to  farming.  His  rise  in  the  business  world  was  steady  and  permanent,  and  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  for  six  years  prior  to  1880  he  acted  as  clerk  in  the  same 
store  which  he  afterwards  owned.  He  is  now  the  owner  of  two  hundred  and 
ten  acres  of  finely  improved  and  productive  land,  which  is  a  source  of  a  very 
satisfactory  income. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  married  in  Graham,  Missouri,  on  May  27,  1884,  to 
Jennie  Turnure,  who  was  born  in  Boone  county,  Illinois,  on  January  1,  1862, 
a  daughter  of  Egbert  and  Emily  ( Compton)  Turnure.  Her  parents,  who 
were  natives  of  New  York  state,  came  to  Nodawav  county  in  1866  and  for  a 
time  lived  in  Polk  township,  going  then  to  Maryville,  where  they  lived  until 
1879,  when  they  came  to  Graham.  Here  the  father  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
one  years,  his  widow  still  surviving.  They  were  the  parents  of  seven  chil¬ 
dren,  Mrs.  Taylor  being  the  fourth  in  order  of  birth.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tay¬ 
lor  have  been  born  six  children.  Beryl  D.,  Harvey  C.,  Bronson  W.,  True  D. 
and  Lura  E. ;  a  son  died  in  infancy. 

Politically,  Mr.  Taylor  supports  the  Republican  party  and  takes  an  in¬ 
telligent  interest  in  local  public  affairs,  having  held  a  number  of  offices,  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  township  treasurer,  school  director  and  member  of  the  town¬ 
ship  board.  Fraternally,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World, 
while  his  religious  affiliation  is  with  the  Presbyterian  church.  He  is  a  man 
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of  public  spirit  and  progressive  ideas  and  is  numbered  among  the  strong 
and  influential  citizens  of  his  community,  as  such  being  eminently  entitled 
to  representation  in  a  work  of  this  character. 


REV.  JAMES  L.  JONES. 

It  is  with  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction  that  the  biographer  essavs  to  set 
forth  the  salient  facts  in  the  life  history  of  the  estimable  gentleman  whose 
name  initiates  this  review,  for  his  life  has  been  one  singularly  full  of  good 
deeds  and  of  the  most  pronounced  success  in  his  chosen  calling,  that  of  spread¬ 
ing  the  gospel  of  the  Nazarene,  and  his  influence  has  ever  been  wholesome  and 
ameliorating,  so  that  today  he  is  held  in  the  highest  respect  and  admiration 
by  all  who  know  him. 

Rev.  James  L.  Jones,  residing  in  White  Cloud  township,  Nodaway 
county,  was  born  on  his  father's  farm  in  Buchanan  county.  Missouri,  May  29, 
1851.  He  is  the  son  of  Alfred  and  Eliza  A.  (Heflin)  Jones,  both  natives  of 
Fleming  county,  Kentucky,  who  when  young  children  accompanied  their  par¬ 
ents  to  Rush  county,  Indiana,  where  they  grew  to  maturity  and  were  mar¬ 
ried.  They  remained  in  that  county,  on  a  farm,  until  they  came  to  Buchanan 
county,  Missouri;  from  there  they  came  to  Nodaway  county,  in  1854,  and 
settled  in  White  Cloud  township,  six  miles  south  of  Maryville,  where  they 
lived  until  their  deaths,  Mr.  Jones  dying  on  December  24,  1896,  when  seventy- 
five  years  of  age,  his  widow  surviving  until  August  12,  1905,  in  her  eighty- 
second  year.  They  were  greatly  beloved  for  their  simple,  honest  and  kindly 
lives.  To  them  four  children  were  born  :  Melvina  is  the  wife  of  J.  M.  Busby; 
Nannie  was  the  wife  of  H.  C.  Fleming,  and  she  died  in  Hopkins  about  1876: 
James  L.,  of  this  review,  and  William  R.,  of  Johnson  county,  Missouri. 

Rev.  James  L.  Jones  was  but  three  years  old  when  his  parents  came  to 
Nodaway  county  and  here  he  grew  to  manhood  on  his  father's  farm  in 
White  Cloud  township.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools,  engaging 
in  farming  in  the  meantime  until  he  was  forty-three  years  old.  having  turned 
his  attention  to  farming  exclusively  after  he  left  the  school  room.  He  then 
turned  his  attention  to  the  ministry  and  has  since  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
same  since  1894.  He  united  with  the  Missionary  Baptist  church  when  twenty- 
five  years  old.  After  holding  pastorates  at  Central  Friendship,  north  of  Mary¬ 
ville,  for  five  years,  he  moved  to  Texas  and  was  engaged  in  the  ministry 
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there  for  six  months,  when  he  returned  to  Nodaway  county  and  was  the 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Center  Grove,  near  Tarkio,  Atchison  county,  for 
two  years.  He  then  moved  to  Hopkins  and  was  pastor  of  the  church  there 
for  two  years,  later  preached  at  Vernon,  Andrew  county,  one  year.  During 
that  time  he  also  filled  the  pulpit  at  Good  Hope,  in  Independence  township, 
this  county.  He  again  came  to  Maryville  where  he  made  his  home  about 
three  years,  during  which  time  he  supplied  pulpits  in  different  places.  He  then 
went  to  Clearmont.  where  he  had  charge  of  the  church  of  this  denomination 
for  two  years,  and  supplied  different  pulpits.  Early  in  November,  1909,  he 
settled  on  the  farm  where  he  now  lives  in  White  Cloud  township,  having  re¬ 
signed  his  work  in  the  ministry.  He  is  the  owner  of  an  excellent  farm  of  two 
hundred  and  seventeen  acres,  well  improved  and  very  fortunately  situated  for 
general  farming,  which  he  carries  on  successfully. 

Rev.  Mr.  Jones  was  married  in  Hughes  township,  March  9,  1871.  to 
Mary  A.  Toel,  who  was  born  in  Luxemberg,  Germany,  September  22,  1854; 
she  is  the  daughter  of  Henry  and  Margaret  Elizabeth  Toel,  both  natives  of 
Germany. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Jones  are  the  parents  of  six  children,  namely:  Nannie  is 
the  wife  of  George  A.  Greeson,  of  Polk  township;  Oliver  E.  is  a  farmer  in 
Nodaway  county;  Raymond  T.  is  a  farmer  in  White  Cloud  township;  Al¬ 
fred  is  a  farmer  in  White  Cloud  township;  James  L.,  Jr.,  is  a  farmer  in 
White  Cloud  township;  Marie  A.  is  a  teacher  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
Maryville  and  is  a  musician  of  much  talent.  All  these  children  have  been  well 
educated  and  have  engaged  in  teaching  with  the  exception  of  Alfred. 


BYRON  W.  ARCHER. 

One  of  the  most  enterprising  and  successful  of  the  younger  generation 
of  farmers  in  Nodaway  county,  who  has  been  rewarded  in  his  life  work  be- 
caused  he  has  labored  along'  proper  channels,  is  Byron  W.  Archer,  who  was 
born  in  Independence  township,  this  county,  of  an  excellent  old  family,  long 
well  known  there.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  recorded  as  August  16,  1882,  and 
he  is  the  son  of  A.  C.  and  Mattie  (Perpont)  Archer,  the  father  a  native  of 
West  Virginia,  born  in  1844,  and  the  mother  was  born  there  also.  They 
grew  to  maturity  there  and  received  their  education  in  their  home  community. 
They  came  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  in  1875,  and  bought  two  hundred 
and  forty  acres  in  Independence  township,  which  Mr.  Archer  added  to  until 
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he  had  four  hundred  and  forty  acres,  which  he  farmed  in  a  manner  that 
brought  him  large  returns.  In  1907  he  retired  to  a  cozy  home  in  Maryville, 
where  he  still  resides.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican  and  in  fraternal  matters 
is  a  Mason. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Archer  three  children  were  born,  namely:  Ola, 
Ida  and  Byron  W.  Their  mother  passed  to  her  rest  in  1886,  and  Mr.  Archer 
later  married  Phebe  Kelley,  and  one  child,  Blaine,  now  a  student  in  Mary-  * 
ville,  was  born  to  them. 

Byron  W.  Archer  was  reared  on  the  home  farm,  and  early  in  life  became 
acquainted  with  hard  work,  having  assisted  with  the  crops  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  and  attended  the  public  schools  in  winter.  He  quite  naturally 
turned  his  attention  to  farming  as  a  livelihood,  and  he  is  now  the  owner  of  a 
good  and  well-improved  place  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  on 
which  he  raises  a  diversity  of  crops  and  different  kinds  of  livestock.  He  also 
feeds  a  great  deal.  In  politics,  he  is  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Archer  was  married  on  March  15,  1908.  to  Minnie  Temmerman, 
who  was  born  in  Iowa,  the  daughter  of  A.  C.  Temmerman.  a  prominent 
farmer  in  Independence  township,  this  county. 


ADOLPHUS  O.  MASON. 

In  the  history  of  Nodaway  county,  as  applying  to  the  business  interests, 
the  name  of  Adolphus  O.  Mason  occupies  a  conspicuous  place,  for  through 
a  number  of  years  he  has  been  one  of  the  representatives  of  Maryville’s 
commercial  and  industrial  life,  progressive,  enterprising  and  persevering.  Such 
qualities  always  win  success,  sooner  or  later,  and  to  Mr.  Mason  they  have 
brought  a  satisfactory  reward  for  his  well  directed  effort,  and  while  he 
has  benefited  himself  and  community  in  a  material  way  he  has  also  been  an 
influential  factor  in  the  moral,  educational  and  political  uplift  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Mason  was  born  November  23,  1863,  at  Sweet  Home,  Jackson 
township,  Nodaway  county.  Missouri,  and  is  the  son  of  Adolphus  and  Martha 
(Moberly)  Mason,  the  former  born  June  18,  1808,  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  the 
son  of  George  and  Mary  Mason.  George  Mason  was  a  farmer  and  spent 
his  life  on  a  farm  in  Washington  county,  Ohio.  Adolphus  Mason,  Sr.,  was 
reared  on  a  farm,  and  later  devoted  his  attention  to  a  general  merchandise 
business  in  Marietta,  Ohio.  In  1857  he  sold  out  and  came  to  Nodaway 
county,  Missouri,  and  settled  in  Jackson  township,  where  he  purchased  one 
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hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  at  five  dollars  per  acre ;  after  farming  there 
a  while  he  built  the  first  store  in  Sweet  Home,  a  little  village  near  Ravenwood. 
During  the  Civil  war  he  moved  to  St.  Joseph  and  conducted  a  grocery  store 
in  that  city.  He  sold  his  store  in  Sweet  Home,  but  held  his  land.  Selling  out 
in  St.  Joseph,  he  returned  to  Nodaway  county  and  bought  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres,  southwest  of  Barnard,  and  there  he  farmed  until  his  death, 
December  21,  1886. 

Politically  he  was  a  Republican ;  belonged  to  the  Masonic  fraternity  and 
the  Baptist  church.  He  married  Martha  Moberly  in  Washington  county, 
Ohio,  in  1851.  She  was  the  daughter  of  James  and  Sarah  Moberly.  who 
lived  on  a  farm  in  that  county.  Mrs.  Mason  was  born  March  11,  1831,  and 
died  May  21,  1905.  She  was  the  mother  of  five  children,  four  of  whom  are 
living  at  this  writing:  Charles,  living  in  Montana;  Amelia  is  the  wife  of  A. 
J.  Anderson,  county  treasurer  of  Worth  county,  Missouri;  Emma  is  the 
wife  of  L.  M.  Phipps,  of  Grant  City,  Missouri;  Adolphus  O.,  of  this  review. 

The  gentleman  whose  name  introduces  this  biographical  record  was 
reared  on  the  home  farm  and  when  sixteen  years  old  went  to  Avalon  to 
school,  from  which  he  was  graduated  two  years  later  ;  returning  to  the  farm, 
he  worked  there  until  1890.  During  this  time  he  bought  the  interests  of  the 
other  heirs  of  his  father’s  place,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres, 
also  purchased  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  more.  Selling  out  in  1890, 
he  moved  to  Barnard  and  established  a  meat  market,  also  dealt  in  con¬ 
fectionery  and  handled  stock.  Believing  that  the  new  country  of  Oklahoma 
offered  peculiar  advantages,  he  moved  thereto  in  1891  and  remained  two 
years  engaged  in  handling  livestock.  In  1893  he  moved  to  Grant  City,  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  for  a  period  of  eight  years.  While 
residing  in  Grant  City  he  was  elected  treasurer  of  Worth  county  in  1900,  on 
the  Republican  ticket,  overcoming  a  Democratic  majority  of  three  hundred. 
In  1899  he  entered  the  hardware  field.  Disposing  of  this  business  in  1905, 
he  went  to  South  Dakota,  and  there  established  an  electric  light  plant  and 
flouring  mill,  bought  and  sold  grain  on  an  extensive  scale.  He  obtained  a 
contract  to  light  the  town  of  Beresford,  South  Dakota,  also  engaged  in  the 
real  estate  business  and  became  the  owner  of  over  fifteen  hundred  acres  of 
land  near  Oaks,  South  Dakota,  which  he  purchased  for  seven  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  acre  and  sold  for  thirty  dollars  per  acre  in  1906.  His  mill 
burned;  he  rebuilt  the  light  plant  and  sold  out,  coming  to  Maryville  in  1907, 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  one  year,  then  went  into  the  implement 
business,  handling  automobiles,  buggies,  wagons,  etc.,  in  the  block  he  bought 
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on  the  east  side  of  the  public  square.  In  1909  he  bought  the  Braniger  grocery 
store  on  North  Main  street,  which  he  still  owns,  it  being  one  of  the  largest, 
neatest  and  best  patronized  in  the  county.  Mr.  Mason  is  the  owner  of  three 
very  valuable  farms,  one  of  three  hundred  and  ten  acres  in  Polk  township; 
one  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  acres  in  the  same  township,  and  one  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  in  Morgan  county,  Missouri.  He  owns  a 
block  of  building  lots  on  West  Seventh  street,  a  house  and  two  lots  on  East 
First  street  and  a  block  of  lots  on  West  Eleventh  street. 

Mr.  Mason  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Independent  Or¬ 
der  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  He  is  a  Repub¬ 
lican  in  politics  and  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church. 

Mr.  Mason’s  domestic  life  began  on  February  23,  1887,  when  he  married 
Jennie  Phipps,  daughter  of  J.  R.  and  Lucinda  Phipps,  near  Barnard,  Mis¬ 
souri,  where  this  family  is  well  established  and  has  long  been  influential.  Mrs. 
Mason  was  born  September  n,  1863,  is  well  educated  and  has  a  wide  circle  of 
friends. 

Three  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason,  namely:  Estella 
L.  is  teaching  in  the  Rockford  school,  Polk  township ;  Mabelle  is  a  member 
of  the  home  circle  and  cashier  of  her  father’s  grocery  store,  and  Gertrude  is 
attending  the  Maryville  high  school. 

Mr.  Mason  has  shown  that  he  is  a  business  man  of  no  small  caliber,  able 
to  cope  with  any  situation  successfully,  and,  by  his  unaided  efforts,  he  has 
forged  his  way  to  the  front  in  the  business  world  by  straightforward  and 
honorable  methods. 


WILLIAM  B.  SCOTT. 

The  farmers  who  have  the  largest  rewards  for  their  labors  have  simply 
taken  better  advantage  of  their  circumstances  than  their  fellows.  This  truth 
runs  through  every  occupation.  The  farmer  who  rises  above  his  fellows 
does  so  by  taking  advantage  of  conditions  which  others  overlook  or  fail  to 
grasp.  The  family  represented  by  William  B.  Scott,  of  Polk  township,  has 
always  been  classed  with  the  best  and  thriftiest  residents  of  their  localities  in 
point  of  skill  in  farming  and  stock  raising. 

Mr.  Scott  js  a  native  of  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  where  he  was  born 
October  25,  1852.  He  is  the  son  of  Alexander  F.  and  Eleanor  (Barnes) 
Scott,  the  former  a  native  of  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  and  the  latter  of  West¬ 
moreland  countv,  Pennsvlvania.  The  father  died  in  Cadiz,  Ohio,  November 
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25,  1865.  The  mother  was  killed  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  by  falling  from 
a  train  and  being  run  over.  Eight  children  were  born  to  them,  named  as  fol¬ 
lows :  Margaret  R.,  William  B.,  of  this  review;  Josiah  L.,  David  M.,  John 
McDowell,  Ella  B.,  Nannie  M.  and  Mattie  E. 

William  B.  Scott  was  reared  in  Harrison  county,  Ohio,  where  he  lived 
until  reaching  manhood,  assisting  with  the  work  about  the  home  place  and 
attending  such  public  schools  as  the  times  afforded,  remaining  there  until 
1880.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  he  came  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  and 
settled  on  the  farm  where  he  now  lives  and  where  he  has  since  resided.  He 
has  been  very  successful  as  a  general  farmer  and  stock  raiser,  devoting  his  ex¬ 
clusive  attention  to  these  lines  of  endeavor.  He  has  a  well  improved  farm 
of  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  on  which  he  has  made  extensive  improve¬ 
ments  and  erected  excellent  buildings.  He  has  set  out  large  numbers  of  shade 
and  fruit  trees  and  has  a  very  desirable  farm  in  every  respect. 

Mr.  Scott  was  married  in  Harrison  county,  Ohio,  December  25,  1884, 
to  Mary  Dunlap,  who  was  born  near  Cadiz.  Ohio,  October  8,  i860.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  Hugh  P.  and  Sarah  J.  (Kennedy)  Dunlap,  both  natives 
of  Ohio;  the  father  died  at  Cadiz.  They  were  the  parents  of  seven  children, 
named  as  follows:  Robert  K.,  Mary,  John  A.,  Joseph  B.,  Amanda  B., 
Samuel  P.  and  Albert  C.  William  B.  Scott  and  wife  are  the  parents  of  four 
children,  named  as  follows:  Bertha  B.  is  the  wife  of  Leslie  D.  Giffen : 
Ross  A. ;  Ella  O.  is  the  wife  of  Otis  Lyle,  of  Nodaway  county;  Walter  F. 

Mr.  Scott  has  held  the  office  of  school  director  for  many  years.  He 
is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church.  Their  attractive  and  desirable  farm  was  entered  from  the 
government  by  Mr.  Scott’s  father,  about  1855,  the  patent  being  obtained 
during  the  administration  of  President  Buchanan;  but  Alexander  F.  Scott 
never  lived  on  the  land,  having  remained  in  Ohio. 


DILLARD  R.  PALMER. 

A  thoroughlv  practical  man,  one  who  stands  high  in  the  community  in 
which  he  lives  as  well  as  wherever  he  is  known,  is  Dillard  R.  Palmer,  owner 
and  operator  of  an  excellent  farm  in  Polk  township,  Nodaway  county,  who 
is  deserving  of  the  success  that  has  attended  his  efforts  because  he  has  worked 
for  it  along  legitimate  lines,  and  has  not  depended  upon  any  one  to  do  either 
his  work  or  his  planning.  Given  a  fair  chance,  such  men  as  Mr.  Palmer  al¬ 
ways  succeed. 
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Mr.  Palmer  was  born  in  Bartholomew  county,  Indiana,  August  8,  1862, 
the  son  of  William  F.  and  Madaline  (Wheaton)  Palmer,  the  former  a  native 
of  Kentucky  and  the  latter  of  Indiana.  They  came  to  Missouri  in  1868  and 
settled  in  Rolls  county;  later,  in  1869.  they  came  to  Nodaway  county,  and 
located  in  Green  township,  where  the  mother  died  in  January,  1893.  The 
father  died  near  Raven  wood,  this  county,  in  August,  1900.  They  became 
fairly  well  established  here  and  had  many  friends  throughout  the  community. 
Eight  children  were  born  to  them,  of  whom  Dillard  R.,  of  this  review,  was  the 
second  in  order  of  birth.  He  was  reared  in  Nodaway  county,  having  been 
seven  years  old  when  he  came  here,  and  he  certainly  deserves  the  title  of 
self-made.  Pie  has  always  given  his  attention  exclusively  to  farming  pur¬ 
suits,  also  stock  raising,  and,  having  resided  in  Nodaway  county  since  No¬ 
vember,  1869,  is  well  acquainted  here  and  has  played  well  his  part  in  the 
general  development  of  the  locality. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  married  in  Green  township,  this  county,  January  14, 
1891,  to  Mary  E.  Pifer,  who  was  born  at  Quitman,  Missouri,  in  the  same 
locality  where  Mr.  Palmer  was  reared,  and  there  she  grew  up  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  common  schools.  Her  birth  occurred  on  March  7,  1872.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  Theodore  and  Martha  E.  (Brown)  Pifer.  They  were  na¬ 
tives  of  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky,  respectively.  They  came  to  Nodaway 
county,  Missouri,  when  young,  and  married  here,  and  began  life  on  a  farm 
in  Green  township,  spending  the  balance  of  their  lives  there,  Mr.  Pifer  dying 
on  March  25,  1893,  Mrs.  Pifer  having  preceded  him  to  the  grave  many 
years,  dying  on  July  14,  1878.  Four  children  were  born  to  them,  of  whom 
Mrs.  Palmer  was  the  third  in  order  of  birth.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer 
three  children  have  been  born,  named  as  follows:  Theodore  F.,  Mildred 
M.  and  Ralph  E. 

When  Mr.  Palmer  married  he  settled  in  Green  township  and  lived  there 
for  two  years,  then  settled  in  Polk  township,  where  he  has  since  resided,  locat¬ 
ing  in  March,  1897,  on  the  farm  where  he  has  since  made  his  home.  His 
well-improved  and  carefully  tilled  place  consists  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres,  and  he  has  a  good  home  and  keeps  some  good  stock. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer  and  their  two  elder  children  are  members  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  fraternally  Mr.  Palmer  belongs  to  the  Masonic  order, 
the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America  and  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel¬ 
lows,  while  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Odd  Fellows’  auxiliary 
order,  the  Daughters  of  Rebekah,  in  all  of  which  he  takes  much  interest  and 
stands  high  in  their  councils. 
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PRINCE  L.  TRAPP. 

The  financial  and  commercial  history  of  Nodaway  county  would  be  in¬ 
complete  and  unsatisfactory  without  personal  mention  of  those  whose  lives 
are  interwoven  so  closely  with  the  industrial  and  commercial  development  of 
this  portion  of  the  state.  When  a  man.  or  a  number  of  men,  set  in  motion 
the  machinery  of  business,  which  materializes  into  many  forms  of  practical 
utility,  or  where  they  have  carved  out  a  fortune  or  a  name  from  the  common 
possibilities,  open  for  competition  to  all.  there  is  a  public  desire,  which  should 
be  gratified,  to  see  the  men  as  nearly  as  a  word  artist  can  paint  them,  and 
examine  the  elements  of  mind  and  the  circumstances  by  which  such  success 
has  been  achieved. 

P.  L.  Trapp  is  a  native  of  Missouri,  he  having  first  seen  the  light  of 
day  on  a  farm  in  Andrew  county,  on  September  n,  1851.  His  parents  were 
Elder  William  R.  and  Mary  A.  (Garner)  Trapp,  the  former  having  been 
born  in  what  is  now  Lafayette  county,  Missouri,  on  September  22,  1818, 
and  the  latter  born  in  Ray  county,  this  state,  on  June  3,  1821.  They  are 
both  now  deceased,  the  father  having  died  near  Filmore,  Andrew  county,  in 
December,  1878,  and  being  survived  for  nearly  two  decades  by  his  widow, 
whose  death  occurred  in  Graham,  this  county,  on  July  5,  1897.  They  were 
the  parents  of  eleven  children,  of  whom  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the 
sixth  in  order  of  birth. 

William  R.  Trapp  was  a  leading  and  prominent  citizen  of  Missouri.  He 
was  ordained  an  elder  in  the  Christian  church  in  1843,  being  one  of  the 
pioneer  preachers  in  this  section  of  the  state.  He  also  gave  some  attention  to 
farming,  which  he  carreid  on  in  connection  with  his  ministerial  labors.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  he  enlisted  in  the  Fourth  Regiment  Missouri 
State  Militia,  with  which  he  served  as  chaplain  for  one  and  a  half  years,  be¬ 
ing  compelled  to  resign  and  return  home  because  of  ill  health.  In  1863  he  was 
selected  to  the  Missouri  Legislature  on  the  Republican  ticket  and  served  one 
term  with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  constituents. 

Prince  L.  Trapp  spent  the  first  fourteen  years  of  his  life  in  his  native 
county,  coming  to  Graham,  Nodaway  county,  in  February,  1866.  After 
three  years’  residence  here  the  family  returned  to  Andrew  county,  where  the 
subject  remained  until  February,  1870,  when  he  went  to  Colorado,  where  he 
engaged  in  silver  mining  during  the  following  six  years.  Returning  then 
to  Graham,  Mr.  Trapp  engaged  in  the  clothing  business,  but  two  years  later 
he  turned  his  attention  to  farming  in  LIughes  township,  to  which  he  devoted 
his  attention  until  December,  1898,  when  he  again  located  in  Graham  and  en- 
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gaged  in  the  lumber  business,  with  which  he  has  since  been  actively  con¬ 
nected.  The  business  was  conducted  under  the  name  of  the  M.  M.  Rhoades 
Lumber  Company  until  June,  1904,  when  Mr.  Trapp  bought  the  entire 
interests  and  at  that  time  formed  a  partnership  with  his  son,  Clyde  C.  Trapp, 
under  the  firm  name  of  P.  L.  Trapp  &  Son.  The  firm  is  one  of  the  foremost 
in  its  line  in  the  county  and  commands  a  splendid  patronage  from  a  wide 
extent  of  country.  They  carry  a  large  and  complete  line  of  all  kinds  of 
lumber  and  builders’  supplies  and  because  of  the  progressive  business  methods 
and  accommodating  and  just  treatment  of  their  customers  they  enjoy  the  re¬ 
spect  and  confidence  of  all  Avho  have  dealings  with  them. 

Mr.  Trapp  has  been  married  twice.  On  November  11,  1877,  he  married 
Adele  E.  Wyman,  who  was  born  in  Blandinsville,  Illinois,  November  14, 
1859,  the  daughter  of  C.  J.  and  Elizabeth  (Coe)  Wyman.  To  this  union 
were  born  three  children,  Clyde  C.,  Demos  R.  and  Edwin  W.  Mrs.  Adele 
Trapp  died  on  the  Hughes  township  farm  on  January  16,  1884,  and  on 
April  29,  1885,  at  DeSoto,  Iowa,  Mr.  Trapp  married  Hattie  A.  Harper,  a 
native  of  Iowa  and  a  daughter  of  Adam  and  Lillie  (Carmean)  Harper, 
natives  of  Indiana.  Of  the  subject’s  children,  Clyde  C.  was  born  in  Hughes 
tow-nship,  December  8.  1878.  and  has  always  resided  in  that  township.  On 
June  28,  1905,  in  Holt  county,  Missouri,  he  married  Grace  M.  Weller,  who 
wras  born  in  that  county  on  April  24,  1884.  They  are  the  parents  of  two 
children.  Irma  A.  and  Marjorie  R.  The  youngest  son,  Edwin  W.,  is  manager 
of  a  branch  house  for  Swift  &  Company,  at  San  Jose,  California. 

Mr.  Trapp  is  a  Democrat  in  his  political  views  and  has  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  public  affairs,  his  support  being  ever  given  to  those  movements 
which  have  tended  to  stimulate  the  best  interests  of  the  community,  morally, 
educationally,  socially  or  materially,  he  being  numbered  among  the  substan¬ 
tial  and  influential  citizens  of  the  county.  Religiously  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Christian  church,  to  which  he  gives  an  earnest  and  liberal  support.  Genial, 
courteous  and  accommodating,  Mr.  Trapp  has  easily  made  friends  and  is 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  bv  all  who  know  him. 

o 


MARCUS  M.  RHOADES,  M.  D. 

In  all  matters  involving  the  interests  of  Hughes  township  of  Nodawav 
county,  in  which  the  subject  of  this  sketch  resides,  he  takes  much  interest, 
being  enterprising  and  vigilant  and  many  of  the  movements  looking  to  the 
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public  weal  have  been  supported  by  him  during  his  long  practice  here,  for  he 
is  known  throughout  the  county  and  has  long  enjoyed  a  large  practice,  his 
name  having  long  since  become  a  household  word  in  this  locality,  for  he  has 
ever  held  very  high  rank  in  the  medical  fraternity. 

Marcus  M.  Rhoades  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Saline  county,  Missouri,  on 
June  11,  1840,  and  is  a  son  of  George  and  Jane  (Hall)  Rhoades,  the  former 
a  native  of  Virginia  and  the  latter  of  Maryland.  George  Rhoades  settled  in 
Saline  county  in  1826,  being  numbered  among  the  earliest  pioneers  of  that 
section,  and  he  maintained  his  residence  there  until  his  death,  his  wife  also 
dying  there.  They  became  the  parents  of  nine  children,  of  which  number 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  eldest.  The  latter  was  reared  on  the 
paternal  farmstead  and  secured  his  elementary  education  in  the  common 
schools,  supplementing  this  by  two  years'  attendance  at  Mt.  Pleasant  Col¬ 
lege,  at  Huntsville,  Missouri,  his  studies  being  interrupted  by  the  inception 
of  the  Civil  war,  enlisting  in  the  fall  of  i860  in  the  Confederate  army.  Soon 
after  entering  the  service  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  was  held  for  nine  months, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  exchanged.  He  then  enlisted  in  the  Ninth 
Regiment  Missouri  Infantry,  with  which  he  served  until  the  end  of  the  war, 
attaining  to  the  rank  of  adjutant  of  the  regiment.  Upon  the  completion  of 
his  military  service,  Mr.  Rhoades  returned  to  Saline  county  and  took  up  the 
study  of  medicine,  later  matriculating  in  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College, 
where  he  graduated  in  1868,  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  In  the 
following  year  he  entered  upon  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Bigelow,  Holt  county,  Missouri,  but  after  one  year  there  he  came  to  Graham, 
Nodaway  county,  where  he  has  since  remained  in  the  active  practice.  For 
many  years  he  has  stood  admittedly  in  the  front  ranks  of  Nodaway  county's 
professional  men,  possessing  a  thoroughly  disciplined  mind  and  keeping  in 
constant  touch  with  the  trend  of  modern  thought  relating  to  the  noble  calling 
to  which  his  life  and  energies  have  been  devoted.  He  has  been  prospered 
financially  and  is  now  the  owner  of  a  fine  farm  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  acres  in  Hughes  township,  this  county,  which  is  well  improved  and  yields 
a  handsome  income.  The  Doctor  has  through  a  course  of  years  enjoyed  at 
all  times  the  unbounded  confidence  of  the  entire  community,  where  his  pro¬ 
fessional  ability  and  sterling  qualities  of  manhood  have  been  recognized  and 
appreciated. 

On  September  12,  1872,  Doctor  Rhoades  married  Mary  T.  Bond,  a 
native  of  Clinton  county,  Missouri,  and  a  daughter  of  UTiah  and  Louisa 
(Fentress)  Bond.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Rhoades  have  become  the  parents  of  six 
children,  three  of  whom  are  living,  namely:  Ralph,  who  is  engaged  in  the 
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lumber  business  at  Downs,  Kansas ;  Verne,  who  is  engaged  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  forestry  service  in  New  Mexico  ;  Wayne  is  a  lumber  dealer  at  Linn, 
Kansas;  two  died  young,  and  Pierce  died  in  New  Mexico,  February  27, 
1910,  when  about  thirty  years  old;  he  was  a  chemist. 

Doctor  Rhoades  has  always  maintained  a  live  interest  in  the  general 
welfare  of  the  community  and  has  always  given  an  ardent  support  to  all 
movements  having  for  their  object  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He 
enjoys  a  wide  acquaintance  and  is  well  liked  by  all  who  know  him. 


WILLIAM  WORKMAN. 

The  great  state  of  Indiana  made  a  liberal  contribution  to  the  early  settle¬ 
ment  and  development  of  Nodaway  county,  many  of  our  most  enterprising 
and  progressive  early  pioneers  having  been  natives  of  that  state.  In  fact 
Lhiion  township,  this  county,  was  at  one  time  known  locally  as  the  “Hoosier 
settlement.”  from  the  fact  that  in  the  early  settlement  of  that  section  natives 
of  Indiana  assumed  a  prominent  part.  As  early  as  1857  the  following  In- 
dianians  were  settled  here:  Jacob  Taylor,  Peter  Storms,  Washington  Storms, 
Hardin  Carmichael,  Peter  Sayers,  William  Denny,  William  Pettigo,  Hen¬ 
derson  Lafon,  Wesley  Carter.  In  1859  came  John  Workman,  William 
Weaver,  Jonathan  Weaver,  Samuel  Weaver,  George  Floury,  James  Car¬ 
penter,  William  Lamar,  John  McFadden  and  William  Marr.  In  i860  the 
newcomers  here  from  Indiana  were  Starling  Carmichael,  Archibald  Car¬ 
michael  and  his  son  Archibald,  Augustus  Carmichael  and  William  Oliphant. 
A  worthy  scion  of  one  of  these  early  settlers  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
William  Workman,  who  is  now  living  in  Maryville,  having  laid  aside  active 
toil  after  many  years  of  honest  and  earnest  endeavor,  which  brought  to  him 
a  gratifying  measure  of  prosperity. 

William  Workman  was  born  in  Monroe  county,  Indiana,  on  March  5, 
1834,  and  is  a  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Motley)  Workman.  These  parents 
were  both  natives  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  where  they  were  reared  and 
married,  removing  to  Indiana  in  1832.  In  1859  they  came  to  Nodaway  coun¬ 
ty,  Missouri,  making  the  long  overland  journey  with  an  ox  team  and  wagon, 
the  other  members  of  their  little  party  being  William  Weaver  and  family, 
and  two  nephews,  Jonathan  and  Samuel  Weaver,  with  a  widowed  sister.  John 
Workman  had,  prior  to  this  time,  made  an  examination  of  the  country  and 
had  been  favorably  impressed  by  the  soil,  climate  and  general  conditions,  and 
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also  was  influenced  by  the  fact  that  there  were  already  a  number  of  Indiana 
people  here,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  this  sketch.  On 
his  arrival  here,  John  Workman  bought  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land 
located  one  mile  from  Storms,  in  Union  township.  The  land  cost  him  eight 
dollars  an  acre,  a  very  few  acres  being  broke  and  the  only  improvement  being 
a  rude  board  shanty,  but  he  at  once  set  to  work  and  in  a  few  years  his  farm 
was  numbered  among  the  best  in  the  ‘township,  and  has  remained  the  family 
homestead  ever  since,  now  being  owned  by  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Here 
John  and  Elizabeth  Workman  reared  their  children  to  lives  of  honor  and 
usefulness,  and  here  their  deaths  occurred,  the  former  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
six  years  and  the  latter  at  seventy-six.  They  were  a  grand  old  couple  and  few 
enjoyed  to  so  marked  an  extent  the  respect  and  veneration  of  their  neighbors. 
John  Workman  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  community  and  in 
about  1903  or  1904  he  erected  on  his  farm  a  church  known  as  Workman 
Chapel,  donating  land  for  the  same  and  for  a  cemetery,  this  being  all  the 
more  notable  from  the  fact  that  he  himself  did  not  hold  membership  with  any 
society.  His  generosity  was  extended  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  commun¬ 
ity  and  the  only  condition  he  imposed  on  those  who  wished  to  use  the  chapel 
was  that  no  collections  should  be  taken  in  public  services  held  there,  and  this 
rule  has  always  been  observed.  The  church  has  remained  in  the  hands  and 
control  of  the  family,  though  they  are  generous  in  giving  its  use,  John  Work¬ 
man  stating  that  if,  in  the  absence  of  collections,  money  was  needed  for  cur¬ 
rent  expenses,  he  would  foot  the  bills.  He  was  eminently  public-spirited  and 
was  a  stanch  advocate  of  good  roads,  bridges  and  school  houses.  A  Demo¬ 
crat  in  political  principles,  he  was  liberal  and  broad-minded  and  stood  ever  for 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

The  children  born  to  John  and  Elizabeth  Workman  were  as  follows  : 
William,  the  immediate  subject  of  this  sketch;  John  who  married  and  reared 
his  family  in  Nodaway  county,  but  is  now  residing  near  Springfield,  Missouri ; 
David,  of  Union  township;  James,  also  of  Union  township;  Francis,  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Polk  township,  this  county;  Joseph  i'homas.  of  Maryville;  Celia,  the 
wife  of  Starling  Carmichael,  of  Pickering,  this  county;  Margaret  became  the 
wife  of  Joel  Burch,  who  came  to  Missouri  with  the  Workman  family  in  1859; 
she  is  now  deceased;  Nancy  Ann  became  the  wife  of  William  Oliphant,  who 
came  to  Missouri  in  i860,  but  subsequently  they  removed  to  Indiana,  where 
she  died  and  where  he  is  still  living. 

William  Workman  was  reared  on  the  Indiana  homestead  and  there  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  in  the  common  schools.  On  attaining  mature  years  he 
married  Margaret  Weaver,  a  daughter  of  Joshua  Weaver  and  sister  of  Nancy. 
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Jonathan  and  Samuel  Weaver,  all  of  whom  came  to  Missouri  with  the  Work¬ 
mans.  When  he  arrived  here  William  Workman  possessed  an  old  wagon, 
two  yoke  of  light  oxen,  a  cow  and  a  colt.  His  progress  was  slow  at  first 
and  it  was  several  years  before  he  owned  a  place  of  his  own,  he  finally  secur¬ 
ing  a  tract  of  land  in  Union  township,  on  which  was  a  rude  log  shanty.  He 
was  several  years  in  paying  for  this  land,  but  he  eventually  accomplished  this 
and  then  he  traded  his  original  tract  for  more  land  and  as  he  prospered  in  his 
affairs  he  invested  in  more  land  until  now  he  is  the  owner  of  over  twelve 
hundred  acres  of  splendid  land,  including  the  old  homestead  of  eighty  acres 
entered  by  his  father.  His  land,  which  adjoins  the  homestead,  lies  nearly  all 
in  Union  township,  and  for  some  of  it  he  paid  as  high  as  twenty-five  dollars 
an  acre,  though  the  greater  part  of  it  cost  from  five  to  ten  dollars  an  acre. 
Mr.  Workman  has  made  many  splendid  improvements  on  his  property,  having 
erected  a  neat,  comfortable  and  attractive  residence  and  other  necessary  build¬ 
ings.  He  has  here  carried  on  general  farming  operations,  with  which  he  has 
combined  stock  raising  and  feeding,  in  both  of  which  lines  he  has  met  with  a 
gratifying  measure  of  success.  He  devoted  his  attention  unremittingly  to 
the  operation  of  this  farm  until  1908,  when  he  retired  from  active  labor  and 
has  since  had  his  residence  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Maryville,  his  pleasant  home 
being  located  on  East  Seventh  street.  To  him  and  his  wife  was  born  one 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  John  Thornhill,  of  Maryville. 

Politically,  Mr.  Workman  is  a  stanch  Democrat,  but  he  has  never  aspired 
to  public  office.  He  is  public  spirited  and  progressive  in  his  ideas  and  with¬ 
holds  his  support  from  no  movement  which  promises  to  be  of  material  benefit 
to  the  community  in  general.  Frank  and  candid  in  his  dealings  with  others, 
he  enjoys  an  excellent  reputation  for  integrity  and  honesty  of  motive  and  he 
deserves  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  all  who  know  him. 


JOHN  M.  WILSON. 

John  M.  Wilson,  banker  of  Graham,  is  a  Missourian  by  birth  and  may 
justly  bear  the  title  of  “self-made  man,"  having  worked  his  own  way  to  the 
admirable  and  influential  position  he  now  occupies.  The  success  attained  in 
his  business  affairs  has  been  greatly  owing  to  his  stead}'  persistence,  stern  in- 
tegritv  and  excellent  judgment,  qualities  which  cause  him  to  take  rank  with 
the  leading  business  men  in  this  section  of  the  county,  besides  winning  for 
him  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  public  to  a  marked  degree. 
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John  M.  Wilson,  the  popular  and  efficient  cashier  of  the  Citizens'  Bank  of 
Graham,  was  born  in  Hughes  township,  this  county,  on  September  22,  1876, 
and  is  a  son  of  William  G.  and  Loretta  E.  (Mcllvaine)  Wilson.  These  par¬ 
ents  were  both  natives  of  the  state  of  Kentucky,  the  father  born  in  Bath  county 
and  the  mother  in  Mason  county.  They  were  married  in  that  state,  and  in 
1874  they  came  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  settling  in  Hughes  township, 
where  the  mother's  death  occurred  in  July,  1907.  Although  Mr.  Wilson 
maintains  his  residence  in  Graham,  much  of  his  time  is  spent  in  Texas,  where 
he  has  business  interests.  To  him  and  his  wife  were  born  six  children,  four 
of  whom  are  living,  namely :  Alfred,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
years;  one  son,  who  died  in  infancy;  Mamie,  the  wife  of  George  P.  Wright, 
of  Maryville;  Lutie,  the  wife  of  John  A.  Gex,  of  Hughes  township. 

John  M.  Wilson  was  reared  on  the  paternal  farmstead  in  Hughes  town¬ 
ship  and  is  indebted  to  the  public  schools  and  the  old  Maryville  Seminary 
for  his  educational  training.  He  was  reared  to  the  life  of  a  farmer  and 
devoted  his  attention  to  that  line  of  effort  until  1900.  when  he  accepted  the 
position  of  assistant  cashier  of  the  Citizens'  Bank  at  Graham,  filling  this 
position  until  1904,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  cashier,  in 
which  capacity  he  is  now  giving  efficient  and  eminently  satisfactory  service. 
The  Citizens’  Bank  is  one  of  the  solid  and  influential  financial  institutions 
of  Nodaway  county  and  has  had  an  important  part  in  the  activities  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  way  of  the  community.  The  institution  has  been  prosperous  from 
its  inception,  not  a  little  of  its  present  success  being  due  to  the  executive 
ability  and  sound  business  judgment  of  its  cashier.  Courteous  and  accommo¬ 
dating,  yet  wisely  conservative,  Mr.  Wilson  has  proven  a  most  popular 
official  and  the  wisdom  of  his  selection  to  the  position  he  holds  has  been 
abundantly  vindicated. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  married  in  Hughes  township  on  December  17,  1899.  to 
Frances  S.  Gex,  a  daughter  of  R.  B.  and  Bettie  Gex,  her  birth  having  oc¬ 
curred  in  this  township.  The  wedded  life  has  been  most  happy  and  con¬ 
genial  and  their  home  is  the  center  of  a  large  social  circle,  in  which  they 
enjoy  a  well  deserved  popularity.  Fraternally,  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  member  of 
the  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  in  the  work  of  which  he  takes  a 
deep  interest.  He  enjoys  a  wide  acquaintance  throughout  his  section  of 
Nodawav  county  and  wherever  known  he  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  His 
father,  William  G.  Wilson,  is  also  numbered  among  the  prominent  and 
well-to-do  men  of  Nodaway  county,  where  he  owns  over  two  thousand  acres 
of  fine  farming  land,  from  which  he  derives  a  considerable  income. 
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WILLIAM  YATES  COX. 

It  is  \\ ith  marked  satisfaction  that  the  biographer  adverts  to  the  life  of 
one  who  has  attained  success  in  any  vocation  requiring  definiteness  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  determined  action.  Such  a  life,  whether  it  he  one  of  calm,  con¬ 
secutive  endeavor  or  of  sudden,  meteoric  accomplishments,  must  abound  in 
both  lesson  and  incentive  and  prove  a  guide  to  young  men  whose  fortunes  and 
destinies  are  still  matters  for  the  future  to  determine.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  distinctively  one  of  the  representative  agriculturists  of  Nodaway 
county.  For  a  number  of  years  he  directed  his  efforts  towards  the  goal  of 
success  and  by  patient  continuance  succeeded  at  last  in  overcoming  the  many 
obstacles  in  his  way. 

William  Y.  Cox  was  born  in  Madison  county,  Kentucky,  on  June  20, 
1842,  and  he  is  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Lucy  A.  (Bootwright)  Cox.  the  former 
a  native  of  North  Carolina  and  the  latter  born  in  the  Blue  Grass  state.  In 
1843  these  parents  came  to  Buchanan  county,  Missouri,  where  they  lived 
for  two  years,  and  then  came  to  Nodaway  county,  settling  in  Polk  township, 
where  they  spent  the  rest  of  their  days,  the  father  dying  in  his  ninety-seventh 
year  and  his  wife  at  the  age  of  sixty  years.  They  were  the  parents  of  four 
children,  namely  :  Elizabeth,  who  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years  :  William 
Y. ;  Theodore  ;  Benoni,  a  resident  of  White  Cloud  township,  this  county. 

William  Y.  Cox  was  reared  to  manhood  on  the  parental  farmstead  in 
Polk  township,  where  he  has  resided  continuously  since  1845.  He  received 
a  good,  practical  education  in  the  common  schools  and  has  devoted  himself 
during  the  subsequent  years  to  agricultural  pursuits  and  stock  raising,  in  both 
of  which  lines  his  efforts  have  been  rewarded  with  a  due  measure  of  success. 
He  owns  two  hundred  acres  of  splendid  and  fertile  land,  on  which  are  raised 
all  the  crops  common  to  this  section  of  the  country.  The  improvements  in¬ 
clude  a  comfortable  and  attractive  residence  and  convenient  outbuildings, 
everything  about  the  place  indicating  comfort  and  good  management.  Mr 
Cox  has  had  an  active  part  in  the  development  of  this  part  of  Nodaway 
county,  in  the  improvement  of  which  he  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest, 
and  he  is  rightfully  numbered  among  the  representative  citizens  of  the  town¬ 
ship. 

On  July  29,  1869,  in  Polk  township,  Mr.  Cox  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Martha  R.  Jones,  who  was  born  in  Buchanan  county,  this  state,  on  December 
28,  1852,  a  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Nancy  (Lankford)  Jones.  These  par¬ 
ents  w^ere  both  natives  of  Kentucky,  who  came  to  Missouri  and  settled  in  Polk 
township,  Nodaway  county,  in  1869.  Subsequently  they  moved  to  Kansas, 
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where  the  father  died.  The  mother  afterwards  went  to  Oklahoma,  where 
her  death  occurred.  Of  their  eleven  children,  Mrs,  Cox  was  the  sixth  child 
in  order  of  birth.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cox.  are  the  parents  of  nine  living  children, 
namely :  Benoni,  a  farmer  in  Polk  township,  Jonathan  H.,  Alva  J.,  William 
E.,  Lucy  A.,  the  wife  of  Edgar  Russell,  Nellie  J.,  Nannie  B.,  Nettie  G.,  and 
Thomas  R.  Two  other  children  died  in  infancy  unnamed. 

Religiously,  Mrs.  Cox  is  a  faithful  member  of  the  Baptist  church  and 
takes  an  active  interest  in  the  work  of  the  society.  Mr.  Cox  is  a  man  of 
acknowledged  business  ability,  whose  influence  has  ever  been  exerted  in  the 
direction  of  right  things  in  the  life  of  the  community,  supporting  those  move¬ 
ments  which  have  tended  to  benefit  his  fellows.  He  enjoys  a  wide  acquaint¬ 
ance  throughout  his  section  of  the  county  and  is  well  liked  by  all  who  know 
him. 


0 


SAMUEL  P.  HUSTON. 


To  indulge  in  prolix  encomium  of  a  life  which  is  one  of  distinctive 
modesty  and  unpretentiousness  would  be  most  incongruous,  and  yet  in  re¬ 
viewing  the  career  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  is  one  of  the  sterling 
agriculturists  of  Polk  township,  Nodaway  county,  and  who  holds  a  position 
of  unequivocal  confidence  and  esteem  in  the  community  in  which  he  has  long 
lived  and  labored  to  so  goodly  ends,  feelings  of  admiration  are  prompted. 

Samuel  P.  Huston  was  born  at  Brookfield,  Linn  county,  Missouri,  on 
November  25.  1872,  and  is  a  son  of  Samuel  P.  and  Martha  (Campbell) 
Huston.  These  parents  are  both  deceased,  both  dying  at  St.  Joseph,  this 
state,  the  father  on  November  24,  1903.  and  the  mother  on  May  5,  1905. 
Samuel  P.  Huston,  Sr.,  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  after  settling  in 
Missouri  he  became  a  man  of  influence  and  prominence  in  public  affairs,  hav¬ 
ing  served  as  a  member  of  the  state  Legislature.  The  subject's  mother  was 
also  a  native  of  the  old  Keystone  state  and  was  a  woman  of  many  graces 
and  commendable  virtues.  These  parents  had  seven  children,  two  sons  and 
five  daughters,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  being  the  third  child  in  order  of  birth. 

Samuel  P.  Huston,  Jr.,  spent  the  first  eleven  years  of  his  life  under  the 
parental  roof  at  Brookfield,  and  then  moved  with  his  parents  to  St.  Joseph, 
this  state,  where  he  completed  his  common  school  education,  supplementing 
this  bv  attendance  at  Avalon  College,  at  Trenton.  Missouri.  L^pon  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  education  he  accepted  a  position  as  clerk  in  a  wholesale  house 
in  St.  Joseph,  but  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  relinquished  that  position  and  dur- 
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ing  the  following  year  he  was  engaged  in  the  life  and  accident  insurance  busi¬ 
ness.  In  1898  he  turned  his  attention  to  agricultural  lines  and  located  on  the 
farm  in  Polk  township,  this  county,  where  he  now  resides.  The  place  com¬ 
prises  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  as  good  land  as  can  he  found  in  the 
township  and  it  is  maintained  at  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  the  result 
of  the  advanced  ideas  of  the  owner.  Mr.  Huston  has  erected  an  attractive 
and  comfortable  modern  house  and  other  necessary  farm  buildings,  the  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  of  the  place  indicating  thrift  and  prosperity.  Mr.  Huston 
gives  attention  to  a  general  line  of  farming,  raising  all  the  crops  common  to 
this  section  of  the  country,  and  also  gives  some  attention  to  the  raising  of 
livestock,  in  which  also  he  has  met  with  a  gratifying  measure  of  success. 

On  November  25,  1901.  in  White  Cloud  township,  this  county,  Mr. 
Huston  was  united  in  marriage  with  Sarah  L.  Montgomery,  who  was  born 
in  that  township  on  October  2,  1878,  the  daughter  of  John  D.  and  Martha  P. 
(Shinabarger)  Montgomery.  Her  parents  are  both  deceased,  the  -  father 
having  died  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  on  December  20,  1909,  and  the  mother  at 
Maryville,  this  county,  in  1886.  They  were  the  parents  of  three  children,  of 
which  number  Mrs.  Huston  is  the  eldest.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huston  are  the  par¬ 
ents  of  four  children.  Alice  L.,  Howard  M.,  Grace  L.  and  Ruth  M. 

Religiously,  Mrs.  Huston  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church,  to  which 
Mr.  Huston  gives  an  earnest  and  liberal  support.  In  every  relation  of  life 
he  has  been  true  to  his  highest  ideals  and  his  daily  life  has  been  such  as  to 
win  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  know  him.  Active,  energetic  and  suc¬ 
cessful  in  his  business  affairs,  he  has  been  rewarded  with  a  fair  degree  of 
prosperity  and  he  is  now  numbered  among  the  enterprising  citizens  of  his 
township, 


ROBERT  D.  MILLER. 

Descended  from  honored  ancestry  and  himself  numbered  among  the 
leading  citizens  of  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is 
entitled  to  specific  recognition  in  a  work  of  this  character.  A  residence  in 
this  county  of  many  years  has  but  strengthened  his  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the 
people  with  whom  he  has  been  associated  and  today  no  one  here  enjoys  a 
larger  circle  of  warm  friends  and  acquaintances,  who  esteem  him  because  of 
his  sterling  qualities  of  character  and  his  business  ability. 

Robert  D.  Miller,  who  owns  and  operates  a  splendid  farm  in  Polk  town¬ 
ship,  was  born  on  a  farm  near  DeSoto,  Iowa,  on  March  10.  1878.  and  is  a 
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son  of  John  W.  and  Mary  W.  (Garrett)  Miller,  the  former  a  native  of  Indiana 
and  the  latter  of  Kentucky.  The  father  is  now  deceased,  his  widow  being 
now  a  resident  of  Nodaway  county.  They  came  to  this  county  in  1880  and 
located  on  a  farm  in  Hughes  township,  to  the  cultivation  of  which  the  father 
devoted  himself  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  May  17,  1908,  when 
seventy-eight  years  old.  They  became  the  parents  of  fourteen  children,  of 
which  number  four  are  living,  Martin  L.,  Harvey  A.,  Cora  M.  and  Robert  D. 

Robert  D.  Miller  was  but  two  years  old  when  the  family  located  in  Nod¬ 
away  county,  so  that  practically  his  entire  life  has  been  spent  within  its 
borders.  He  was  reared  on  the  parental  farmstead  in  Hughes  township,  re¬ 
maining  with  his  parents  until  March,  1907,  when  he  purchased  a  farm  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  Polk  township,  where  he  now  resides.  He  is  a 
thoroughly  practical  and  up-to-date  farmer,  using  modern  implements  and 
machinery  in  his  farm  work,  and  keeping  in  touch  with  the  most  advanced 
ideas  relating  to  the  science  of  husbandry.  He  has  a  comfortable  and  attrac¬ 
tive  residence,  commodious  and  well-arranged  barns  and  necessary  outbuild¬ 
ings,  well-kept  fences  and  other  essentials  of  a  high-grade  farm,  the  general 
appearance  of  the  place  being  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  indicative  of  the  own¬ 
er’s  progressive  ideas.  Mr.  Miller  conducts  a  general  line  of  farming,  and  also 
gives  considerable  attention  to  the  raising  of  livestock,  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
any  farm,  and  as  a  result  of  his  enterprise  and  indefatigable  efforts  he  realizes 
a  comfortable  annual  income  from  his  place. 

Mr.  Miller  was  united  in  marriage  on  March  5,  1902,  to  Maude  Gault, 
who  was  born  in  Polk  township,  this  county,  on  August  4,  1874,  the  daughter 
of  Lemuel  E.  and  Mary  J.  (Roberts)  Gault.  These  parents  were  natives  re¬ 
spectively  of  Tennessee  and  Ohio  and  came  to  Nodaway  county  in  the  latter 
sixties,  their  marriage  occurring  after  their  arrival  here.  They  settled  in  Polk 
township,  where  they  remained  until  in  July,  1903,  when  they  removed  to 
Maryville,  this  county,  where  they  have  since  resided.  They  are  the  parents 
of  eight  children,  of  whom  seven  are  living,  namely:  Maude,  the  wife  of  R. 
D.  Miller;  Icca,  the  wife  of  D.  T.  O’Connor;  J.  Earl;  Etha  O.,  the  wife  of 
Ered  Stephenson,  of  Maryville;  L.  Odis ;  Dessie  E. ;  Yerdie,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  about  twelve  years.  To  the  subject  and  his  wife  have  been  born  three 
children,  Earl  G.,  Mildred  A.  and  Harold  D.  Religiously,  Mr.  Miller  is  a 
member  of  the  Christian  church  and  his  wife  of  the  Presbyterian,  both  giving 
to  their  churches  ardent  and  liberal  support.  Fraternally,  Mr.  Miller  is  a 
member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World.  He  is  a  man  of  pleasing  address  and  genial  disposition,  easily  makes 
friends  and  among  his  acquaintances  are  many  warm  personal  friends,  who 
esteem  him  for  his  genuine  worth. 
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JOHN  C.  LOOKER. 

When  John  C.  Looker  first  came  to  Nodaway  county  he  found  conditions 
very  much  like  the  emigrant  would  find  today  in  the  unsettled  prairies  of  the 
far  Northwest,  dotted  here  and  there  with  a  cabin  or  rude  dwelling,  around 
which  was  a  small  “patch"  of  upturned  sod  which  the  settlers  were  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  wrest  a  living  from.  But  conditions  soon  changed  and  he  lived  to  see 
and  take  part  in  the  wonderful  development  that  has  taken  place  since  then  ; 
having  prospered  by  reason  of  hard  toil  and  good  management,  he  is  now  liv¬ 
ing  in  retirement  in  Maryville. 

Mr.  Looker  was  born  in  Fairfield  county,  Ohio,  July  14,  1835.  He  re¬ 
mained  on  the  home  farm,  assisting  with  the  general  work  about  the  place 
and  attending  the  neighboring  schools  during  the  winter  until  he  was  nineteen 
years  old,  then,  in  1854,  moved  to  Andrew  county,  Missouri.  He  is  the  son 
of  James  W.  and  Sophia  (Sprinkle)  Looker,  both  natives  of  Virginia,  born 
in  Rockingham  county.  They  finally  came  to  Missouri,  settling  six  miles 
north  of  Savannah  and  there  the  father  lived  until  his  death  at  an  advanced 
age. 

In  1862,  when  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  John  C.  Looker  left  his  parental 
home  and  came  to  Nodaway  county,  locating  five  miles  east  of  Maryville,  in 
Polk  township,  settling  on  timbered  land,  between  the  One  Hundred  and  Two 
and  the  Mozingo  branch,  paying  from  six  to  eight  dollars  per  acre  for  his 
land.  He  did  not  think  he  could  live  on  the  prairie,  having  been  used  to 
timbered  country.  He  set  to  work  clearing  his  land,  to  build  a  frame  house, 
there  being  a  sawmill  one  mile  distant.  A  log  house  stood  on  the  land  when 
he  came.  Later  he  erected  a  fine  frame  dwelling  and  lived  there  until  1900. 
developing  a  fine  farm  which  he  still  owns,  but  in  the  year  mentioned  he 
moved  to  Maryville.  George  Biggett,  Sam  Craven  and  John  Lynch,  who  were 
boys  in  Mr.  Looker’s  time,  still  live  in  the  neighborhood  where  they  -all 
settled  about  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Looker  started  with  one  hundred  and  forty  acres,  later  added  fifty 
acres,  for  which  he  paid  thirty-three  dollars  per  acre,  and  it  is  now  worth 
seventy-five  dollars  per  acre.  It  is  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  vicinity, 
especially  adapted  for  grain,  and  he  has  handled  a  great  deal  of  stock  on  it  and 
in  the  early  days  sheep  and  cattle.  When  he  first  came  here  he  did  considerable 
hauling  from  St.  Joseph  for  the  Maryville  stores,  it  requiring  three  days  to 
make  the  trip,  remaining  in  St.  Joseph  one  night  and  making  twelve  or  fifteen 
dollars 'on  a  trip,  which  was  considered  good  pay  for  the  time  spent.  He  kept 
this  up  until  the  railroad  was  built.  The  principal  merchants  of  those  days 
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were  Ben  Torrence,  Albert  and  John  Michau  and  James  Saunders,  the  last 
named  being  the  only  one  left.  Mr.  Looker  frequently  drove  his  hogs  to  St. 
Joseph  to  market,  the  trips  requiring  six  days.  On  one  trip  he  brought  back 
eleven  thousand  dollars,  the  hogs  he  drove  that  time  being  owned  by  Ned 
Stevenson  and  Wash.  Downing.  George  S.  Baker  also  often  made  the  trip, 
taking  two  or  three  wagons,  while  he  rode  horseback. 

Mr.  Looker  served  in  the  state  militia,  and  his  brother  James  K.  served 
in  the  Civil  war,  also  in  the  state  militia.  Politically,  Mr.  Looker  is  a  Demo¬ 
crat  all  along  the  line. 

Mr.  Looker  was  married,  while  living  in  Andrew  county,  Missouri,  in 
i860,  to  Susanna  Swartz,  who  died  September  23,  1905.  This  union  resulted 
in  the  birth  of  the  following  children :  Lizzie,  who  married  Mathias  Casteel, 
of  Polk  township;  Amandy  married  William  J.  Falls  and  died;  Cora  married 
Frank  Woods,  of  Sword,  Nebraska  ;  Mary  married  Elmer  Young,  of  Bedison, 
Missouri ;  John  is  operating  the  old  home  place  for  his  father. 


SAMUEL  DEMPSEY. 

Among  the  representative  farmers  and  stock  growers  of  Nodaway 
county  is  the  subject  of  this  review,  who  is  the  owner  of  a  highly  productive 
farm  and  who  is  carrying  on  his  business  with  that  discretion  and  energy 
which  always  make  for  definite  success.  Fie  has  been  a  hard  worker  and  has 
gained  a  substantial  foothold  in  life,  not  because  of  the  help  or  influence  of 
others,  but  because  he  has  wrorked  for  it  in  a  most  diligent  manner,  having 
overcome  many  obstacles  that  would  have  discouraged  a  less  courageous  man. 

Samuel  Dempsey  was  born  in  Ontario,  Canada,  on  July  14,  1854,  and 
is  a  son  of  John  and  Margaret  (Money)  Dempsey,  natives  of  Ireland,  who 
emigrated  to  the  New  World  a  number  of  years  before  the  birth  of  the 
subject.  In  1869  they  came  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  and  settled  on  a 
farm  in  Polk  township,  where  the  mother’s  death  afterwards  occurred.  The 
father's  death  occurred  in  Marshall  county.  Kansas,  a  number  of  years  after 
the  death  of  his  wife.  They  were  the  parents  of  seven  children,  of  whom  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  sixth  in  order  of  birth. 

Samuel  Dempsey  spent  his  boyhood  days  under  the  parental  rooftree 
and  secured  a  fair  education  in  the  common  schools,  mainly  in  the  locality 
where  he  was  born.  FT  is  active  labors  have  been  confined  to  the  pursuit  of 
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agriculture,  in  which  he  was  reared,  and  in  which  he  has  achieved  a  definite 
success.  He  is  now  the  owner  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  in 
Polk  township,  all  improved  and  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  As  a 
farmer,  Mr.  Dempsey  easily  ranks  with  the  most  enterprising  and  successful 
men  of  his  calling  in  Polk  township,  being  progressive  in  his  methods  and 
using  the  latest  modern  implements  and  machinery  and  by  judicious  rotation 
of  crops  he  seldom  fails  to  realize  abundant  returns  from  the  time  and  labor 
devoted  to  his  fields.  He  also  pays  considerable  attention  to  the  raising  of 
live  stock,  which  he  finds  quite  profitable. 

Mr.  Dempsey  was  married  in  Knox  county,  Illinois,  on  March  27,  1889. 
to  Jeannette  Murray,  whose  birth  occurred  in  that  county  on  August  15,  1863. 
she  being  a  daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Fisher)  Murray.  Her  father 
was  born  in  Kentucky  and  her  mother  in  Knox  county,  Illinois,  their  deaths 
occurring  in  the  latter  county.  Of  their  five  children,  Mrs.  Dempsey  was  the 
second  in  order  of  birth.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dempsey  have  been  born  three 
children,  William  J.,  Harry  and  Carl. 

Mr.  Dempsey  has  taken  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  general  welfare  of 
the  community  and  has  rendered  efficient  service  in  the  capacity  of  school 
director.  He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  taking  an 
earnest  part  in  its  various  activities  and  contributing  liberally  of  their  means 
to  its  support.  He  is  a  man  of  high  ideals  and  his  life  has  been  so  ordered  as 
to  win  for  him  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  entire  community.  His  support 
is  given  unreservedly  to  those  movements  which  are  for  the  advancement  of 
the  community,  morally,  educationally,  socially  or  materially,  and  he  is  num¬ 
bered  among  the  representative  citizens  of  the  township. 


HUGH  DEMPSEY. 


No  farmer  in  Nodaway  county  carries  on  his  work  in  all  its  diversified 
lines  with  more  careful  discrimination  and  foresight  that  tends  to  definite 
success,  than  the  gentleman  whose  name  appears  above,  who  has  developed 
and  is  operating  a  fine  farm  in  Polk  township.  A  man  of  much  force  of 
character,  his  good  judgment  has  directed  him  along  the  right  lines  of  action 
and  today  he  is  held  in  high  esteem  throughout  the  community  where  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  has  been  spent. 

Hugh  Dempsev  was  horn  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  about  the 
year  1864  and  he  is  a  son  of  John  and  Margaret  (Money)  Dempsey,  who 
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were  both  natives  ot"  Ireland,  from  whence  they  emigrated  to  America  some 
years  before  the  birth  of  the  subject,  who  is  the  youngest  and  ninth  in  order 
of  birth  of  their  children.  John  and  Margaret  Dempsey  were  married  in  the 
Emerald  Isle  and  on  coming  to  America  they  lived  for  some  years  in  Ontario, 
where  the  father  devoted  his  efforts  to  agricultural  pursuits  with  a  gratifying 
measure  of  success  until  1869.  In  that  year,  having  heard  of  the  wonderful 
possibilities  of  the  Western  states  of  the  Union,  he  came  to  Nodaway  county, 
Missouri,  and  located  in  Polk  township,  where  the  family  made  their  future 
home.  Here,  after  a  few  years,  the  mother  died,  and  the  father  some  years 
afterwards  passed  away  while  on  a  visit  to  a  son  in  Marshall  county,  Kansas. 

Hugh  Dempsey  was  about  five  years  old  when  the  family  came  to  the 
United  States  and  he  was  reared  by  his  parents  on  the  home  farm  in  Polk 
township,  where  he  was  early  induced  into  the  work  of  the  place.  He  secured 
his  education  in  the  common  schools  of  the  neighborhood  and  assisted  his 
father  until  1895,  vvhen  he  located  on  a  farm  in  this  township,  which  he  had 
purchased,  comprising  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  highly  improved  and 
productive  land,  on  which  he  has  since  resided.  He  has  applied  himself  to  a 
general  line  of  farming,  raising  all  the  crops  common  to  this  section  of  the 
country,  and  has  also  given  considerable  attention  to  the  raising  of  livestock, 
which  he  has  found  a  source  of  considerable  income.  Thoroughly  practical 
in  his  methods,  he  has  kept  in  touch  with  advanced  ideas  relating  to  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  husbandry  and  is  numbered  among  the  up-to-date  farmers  of  his 
township. 

At  Maryville.  Missouri,  on  February  12,  1892,  Mr.  Dempsey  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Addie  Renshaw,  who  is  a  native  of  Adams  county,  Illinois, 
where  she  was  born  on  July  20,  1867,  the  daughter  of  William  and  Nancy 
( Hogan)  Renshaw.  Her  father  was  a  native  of  Indiana  and  her  mother  of 
Illinois,  their  residence  being  in  the  latter  state  after  their  marriage  until 
their  removal  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  early  in  the  eighties.  They  set¬ 
tled  in  Polk  township,  where  the  mother’s  death  occurred,  her  husband  sur¬ 
viving  her.  They  were  the  parents  of  seven  children,  of  which  number  Mrs. 
Dempsey  is  the  third  in  the  order  of  birth.  Five  children  blessed  the  union  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dempsey,  namely:  Two  that  died  in  infancy,  Earl,  Helen  and 
Yern.  The  subject  and  the  members  of  his  family  are  popular  among  a  large 
circle  of  friends  in  Polk  township,  and  their  comfortable  and  attractive  home 
is  often  the  gathering  place  for  their  numerous  acquaintances.  Mr.  Dempsey 
is  a  man  of  fine  personal  qualities  and  because  of  his  earnest  and  upright  life 
he  has  earned  the  universal  respect  of  the  community. 
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JOHN  S.  MILLER. 

In  the  development  of  Nodaway  county  the  subject  of  this  biography 
has  borne  an  important  part,  for  he  has  long  been  prominently  identified  with 
the  farming  life  of  the  locality,  and  while  advancing  his  own  interests  he  has 
not  been  neglectful  of  his  duty  to  his  fellow-citizens,  therefore  he  is  accorded 
a  full  measure  of  esteem  by  all  who  know  him. 

John  S.  Miller,  proprietor  of -the  well  known  “Cedar  View  Stock  Farm.” 
in  Polk  township,  was  born  in  Athens  county,  Ohio,  on  August  4,  1847,  an<^ 
he  is  a  son  of  Daniel  D.  and  Sarah  (Bodwell)  Miller,  the  former  a  native  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  latter  of  Ohio.  After  their  marriage,  these  parents 
settled  in  Athens  county.  Ohio,  and  the  rest  of  their  days  were  spent  on  the 
farm  where  they  first  located.  They  became  the  parents  of  six  children,  three 
sons  and  three  daughters,  and  of  this  family  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the 
eldest  son  and  fourth  child  in  order  of  birth.  He  was  reared  on  the  parental 
farmstead,  where  he  lived  until  his  marriage,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  year's. 
He  then  settled  on  a  farm  in  Athens  county,  where  he  lived  until  December, 
1874,  when  he  came  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  locating  in  Hughes  town¬ 
ship,  where  he  spent  the  two  following  years.  He  then  removed  to  Polk 
township  and  soon  afterwards  bought  ninety  acres  of  land  there,  on  which 
he  settled  and  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  has  erected  good  buildings, 
planted  a  splendid  orchard  and,  altogether,  he  has  one  of  the  best  appointed 
farms  in  Nodaway  county.  Mr.  Miller  makes  a  specialty  of  the  breeding  and 
raising  of  Shorthorn  cattle,  Shropshire  sheep,  Poland-China  hogs  and  White 
and  Buff  Leghorn  chickens.  In  the  handling  of  this  stock  he  confines  himself 
to  thoroughbreds  and  enjoys  a  splendid  reputation  because  of  the  high  quality 
of  the  stock  sent  out  from  his  place.  He  takes  a  justifiable  pride  in  his  efforts 
to  raise  the  quality  of  farm  animals  and  he  has  accomplished  much  along  this 
line.  Mr.  Miller  does  nothing  by  halves,  and  in  building  his  fences  he  uses 
cement  posts,  some  of  them  of  his  own  manufacture,  this  one  item  showing 
the  thorough  manner  in  which  everything  is  constructed  about  the  place.  Mr. 
Miller  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  carpenter's  trade,  which  he  learned 
while  living  in  Athens  county,  Ohio,  and  this  knowledge  has  stood  him  in 
good  stead,  he  having  one  of  the  best-equipped  carpenter  shops  in  the  county. 
He  is  a  genial  and  companionable  man  and  in  his  comfortable  home  the  spirit 
of  hospitality  is  ever  in  evidence.  The  home  is  a  most  delightful  abiding 
place  and  is  the  center  of  a  large  social  circle. 

On  November  15,  1868.  Mr.  Miller  was  married  to  Sarah  Jane  Angell. 
who  was  born  in  Athens  county,  Ohio,  on  April  13.  1846,  a  daughter  of  Wil- 
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liam  and  Magdeline  (  Hailing)  Angell.  t  hese  parents  were  natives  respect¬ 
ively  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  they  both  died  in  Athens  county,  Ohio. 
They  were  the  parents  of  twelve  children,  of  whom  Mrs.  Miller  was  the 
eldest.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  have  become  the  parents  of  nine  children,  namely  : 
Cora  C.,  the  wife  of  \V.  R.  Phillips,  of  the  state  of  Washington;  Fred  D.,  a 
farmer  near  Barnard,  Missouri;  Imlah  D.,  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri;  Carl  C.. 
who  died  in  infancy;  Gladys  B.,  the  wife  of  John  R.  Evans,  of  Polk  town¬ 
ship;  Daniel  D.,  who  resides  at  home;  Mattie  May,  who  was  the  wife  of  H. 
M.  Dorman,  died  in  the  state  of  Washington  on  April  4,  1908;  Arthur  S..  of 
Washington;  William  Albert  died  August  20,  1898,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
years. 

Mr.  Miller  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  has  held  the 
offices  of  justice  of  the  peace  for  two  terms  and  road  overseer  for  many  years, 
performing  the  duties  of  these  offices  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  He  also  served  over  twenty  years  as  postmaster,  the  office  being 
known  as  Hughes  postoffice.  He  gave  it  up  when  the  rural  delivery  was 
established  and  the  office  discontinued.  He  and  his  wife  are  active  members 
of  the  Missionary  Baptist  church,  to  which  they  contribute  liberally  of  their 
time  and  means.  Sufficient  has  been  said  of  the  subject  to  prove  him  entitled 
to  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  energetic,  self-made  men  of  his  adopted 
state,  those  who,  by  well-directed  enterprise  and  unswerving  honor,  have 
wwought  nobly  and  well  and  who  from  the  pinnacle  of  large  success  look  back 
over  lives  of  honor  and  rectitude  in  which  is  found  little  to  criticise,  but 
much  to  commend. 


WILLIAM  R.  WELLS. 

We  now  take  under  review  one  of  the  sterling  citizens  of  Polk  township, 
Nodaway  county,  where  he  has  resided  for  a  number  of  years  and  where  his 
life  has  been  spent  in  such  a  manner  as  to  gain  him  an  ample  competence. 
Mr.  Wells  is  one  of  the  successful  farmers  in  this  community,  where  he  owns 
an  attractive  farm,  having  so  conducted  his  business  affairs  as  to  bring 
success  to  himself,  comfort  to  his  family  and  good  to  the  community. 

William  R.  Wells  wras  born  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  on 
August  28,  1870,  and  is  a  son  of  Charles  and  xAnn  (Campbell)  Wells.  Charles 
Wells  was  born  in  London,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  December  11,  1833.  His 
parents,  Thomas  and  Ann  Jane  (Thompson)  Wells,  were  natives  of  Ireland, 
who  emigrated  to  Canada,  wffiere  their  deaths  occurred.  They  were  the  par- 
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ents  of  six  children,  Charles,  W.  R.,  Mary  J.,  Janies,  Elizabeth  and  Thomas. 
Charles  was  reared  in  Canada,  and  lived  there  until  early  in  the  seventies, 
when  he  went  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  where  he  remained  four  years, 
returning  then  to  Ontario.  Canada,  where  he  remained  during  the  following 
twelve  years.  In  about  1888  he  again  came  to  Nodaway  county  and  settled 
in  Hughes  township,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  has  always  followed 
farming  and  stock  raising  and  has  a  finely  improved  farm,  on  which  is  a  full 
set  of  commodious  and  attractive  buildings,  while  the  place  is  well  improved 
in  every  respect.  He  is  the  owner  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  all 
of  which  is  in  cultivation.  He  was  married  in  Ontario.  Canada,  on  February 
14,  1 866,  to  Ann  Campbell,  who  was  born  in  Durham  county,  Ontario,  Decem¬ 
ber  25,  1845,  ^e  daughter  of  John  and  Margaret  McCoy,  natives  of  Ireland, 
but  whose  deaths  occurred  after  their  migration  to  Canada.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W  ells  were  born  eight  children,  namely  :  -John  T.,  of  Polk  township,  this 
county;  William  R.,  the  immediate  subject  of  this  sketch;  James  Alfred,  of 
Oklahoma;  Henry,  at  home;  Edward,  of  Santiago,  Chili;  Norman  D.,  of 
Wyoming;  Jennie  Mabel,  a  school  teacher  in  Oklahoma;  Edith  Evangeline, 
a  school  teacher  in  Utah.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  are  members  of  the  Presbv- 
terian  church,  in  which  Mr.  Wells  has  served  as  an  elder  for  many  years.  He 
takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  community  and  commands 
universal  respect. 

William  R.  Wells  was  reared  by  his  parents  and  received  his  education 
m  the  public  schools  of  his  native  community.  He  accompanied  his  parents 
on  their  removal  to  Nodaway  county  and  has  remained  here  continuously 
since.  He  has  always  followed  agricultural  pursuits  and  is  the  ov  ner  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  splendid  land  in  Polk  township.  PTe  here  carries 
on  general  farming  and  is  meeting  with  excellent  success.  He  is  thoroughly 
practical  in  his  ideas  and  keeps  closely  in  touch  with  advanced  ideas  relating 
to  the  science  of  husbandry,  being  considered  a  progressive  and  up-to-date 
farmer. 

On  June  22.  1898.  at  South  Omaha,  Nebraska.  Mr.  Wells  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Myrtle  Wells,  who  was  born  at  Grosse  Point.  Michigan  on 
the  26th  of  April,  i860,  the  daughter  of  John  J.  and  Mary  R.  (Cox)  Wells, 
the  former  a  native  of  Ireland  and  the  latter  of  England.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wells  are  the  parents  of  two  children.  Mary  O.  and  lola  R. 

Politically,  Mr.  Wells  is  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Democratic  party  and 
he  has  taken  a  commendable  interest  in  public  affairs,  particularly  as  relating 
to  educational  affairs,  having  served  several  years  as  a  member  of  the  school 
board.  Religiously,  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
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in  which  both  take  an  active  part,  being  deeply  interested  in  the  Sunday 
school.  Fraternally,  Mr.  Wells  is  a  member  of  the  great,  beneficial  order, 
the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  He  is  well  regarded  throughout  the 
community,  being  regarded  by  all  classes  as  a  man  of  force  of  character,  sta¬ 
bility,  industry  and  honesty. 


MARCELLUS  C.  WILLIAMS. 

The  subject  of  this  review,  who  is  the  owner  of  a  fine  landed  estate  in 
Polk  township.  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  in  his  successful  career  as  a 
husbandman,  must  have  clearly  demonstrated  what  an  enterprising  and  indus¬ 
trious  man  can  accomplish  when  he  has  good,  common  sense  and  honesty  of 
purpose  to  control  his  energy,  and  as  a  result  of  these  praiseworthy  qualities 
he  stands  today  as  one  of  the  substantial  citizens  of  the  vicinity  of  Mary¬ 
ville,  where  he  is  well  known. 

Marcellus  C.  Williams  was  born  in  Morgan  county,  Ohio,  on  the  3d 
day  of  March,  1849.  and  he  is  a  son  of  Isaac  and  Elizabeth  (Reese)  Wil¬ 
liams.  These  parents  were  also  natives  of  the  old  Buckeye  state,  and  were 
agriculturists  of  good  standing  in  their  community.  Sometime  early  in  the 
seventies  they  brought  their  family  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  and  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  on  a  farm  in  Polk  township,  to  the  operation  of  which  the 
father  devoted  his  remaining  years,  both  being  now  deceased.  They  were 
persons  of  high  character  and  enjoyed  the  respect  of  the  entire  community. 
Of  the  nine  children  who  blessed  their  union,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
the  first  born.  Marcellus  Williams  spent  the  first  decade  of  his  life  in  his 
native  county,  and  then  lived  with  his  parents  in  Pike  county,  Ohio,  until 
their  removal  to  Missouri.  He  has  since  maintained  his  residence  in  this 
county  and  has  consistently  devoted  his  efforts  to  farming  and  stock  raising, 
in  both  of  which  lines  he  has  met  with  a  gratifying  measure  of  success.  He 
now  owns  two  hundred  acres  of  fine  land,  all  of  which  is  improved  and  under 
a  high  state  of  cultivation.  He  has  erected  good  buildings  on  the  place  and 
its  general  appearance  indicates  the  owner  to  be  a  man  of  good  judgment  and 
excellent  taste.  He  has  resided  in  his  present  location  since  1881  and  in  the 
community  he  is  regarded  as  a  progressive  and  up-to-date  farmer. 

In  April,  1881,  Mr.  Williams  was  united  in  marriage  to  Laura  B.  Anders, 
who  is  a  native  of  Ohio  and  a  daughter  of  John  and  Maria  (Barringer) 
Anders.  To  this  union  have  been  born  the  following  children:  Bert,  Grace, 
Cal  and  Blanch.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  and  the  members  of  their  familv 
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move  in  the  best  social  circles  of  the  community  and  because  of  their  genuine 
worth  and  estimable  personal  qualities  they  are  popular  with  all  who  know 
them. 


ANDREW  BICKET  GRAHAM. 

Among  the  men  of  sterling  attributes  of  character  who  have  impressed 
their  personality  upon  the  community  of  their  residence  and  have  borne 
their  full  share  in  the  upbuilding  of  Nodaway  county,  mention  should  not  be 
omitted  of  xAndrew  Bicket  Graham,  of  Green  township,  where  he  has  long 
maintained  his  home  and  where  he  has  exerted  a  strong  influence  for  good 
to  the  entire  community,  being  a  man  of  upright  principles  and  desirous  of 
seeing  the  moral,  educational  and  material  advancement  of  Nodaway  county, 
of  which  he  is  a  native,  having  been  born  in  i860,  in  Nodaway  township, 
a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  where  Wilcox  is  now  located.  He  is  the  fourth  child 
in  a  family  of  five  children  born  to  Matthew  W.  and  Emily  (House)  Graham, 
the  father  born  near  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  he  grew  to  maturity  and 
from  which  state  he  and  his  brother,  Amos,  came  to  Nodaway  county,  Mis- 
ouri,  in  a  very  early  day.  Amos  married  Mary  House,  the  town  of  Maryville 
having  been  derived  from  her  first  name. 

Matthew  Graham,  father  of  Andrew  B.,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican 
war.  He  was  the  son  of  Isaac  Graham,  who  lived  for  some  time  in  Nodaway 
county ;  his  son  Matthew  came  here  in  the  early  fifties,  and  his  death  occurred 
September  30,  1905.  Emily  (House)  Graham,  mother  of  Andrew  B.,  was 
born  in  Kentucky,  near  the  birthplace  of  Matthew  Graham.  She  came  to 
Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  before  her  marriage.  Besides  Andrew  B.,  the 
names  of  the  other  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthew  W.  Graham  are 
given  as  follows:  Georgia  Ann,  wife  of  Marion  Bowman,  lives  at  Elmo  and 
has  three  sons  and  two  daughters;  Susan  Alice  first  married  William  McKee, 
reared  four  children,  three  sons  and  one  daughter:  Mr.  McKee  died  in  1880 
and  she  afterwards  married  William  Robinson,  now  deceased;  four  children 
were  born  to  the  second  marriage;  Airs.  Robinson  now  lives  with  her  children 
in  Atchison  county.  Marion  Worth  Graham  lived  near  Gilbert,  this  county, 
married  Lucy  Sutton  and  has  one  daughter.  Charles  Edward  Graham,  who 
married  Jane  Van  Sycle,  lived  four  miles  southwest  of  Elmo  on  the  old  home¬ 
stead,  which  place  his  father  bought  after  leaving  Wilcox;  he  has  one  son. 
The  mother  of  these  children  is  now  living  in  Elmo  with  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Georgia  Ann  Bowman. 

Andrew  B.  Graham,  of  this  review,  was  reared  in  Nodaway  township 
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and  lived  there  until  he  was  eighteen  years  old.  Then  his  father  sold  out 
and  moved  to  near  Elmo  where  he  bought  a  farm.  When  twenty-two  years 
old,  Andrew  B.  farmed  on  his  own  account  for  one  year,  in  Atchison  county, 
then  moved  to  Cherry  county,  Nebraska,  and  farmed  six  years.  He  home¬ 
steaded  three  claims  there  of  one-fourth  section  each.  While  in  Nebraska,  in 
1885,  he  made  a  trip  back  to  Maryville  and  married  Jane  Sellers,  daughter  of 
Duncan  and  Jane  Sellers.  Three  children  were  born  to  this  union :  Emily 
Jane  is  living  in  St.  Louis;  Maggie  Alice  died  when  three  or  four  months  old; 
an  infant  died  unnamed.  The  mother  of  these  children  died  in  the  spring  ot 
1889. 

About  1907,  Mr.  Graham  disposed  of  his  property  in  Nebraska  and 
returned  to  Nodaway  county,  buying  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land 
near  Elmo  and  lived  there  about  six  years.  In  November,  1893,  he  married 
Mrs.  Alice  (Caldwell)  Yates,  widow  of  William  Yates,  deceased.  She  was 
born  in  Stark  county,  Illinois,  and  when  ten  years  of  age  came  to  Missouri, 
her  family  locating  in  the  east  part  of  Atchison  county.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  George  and  Sarah  (Barr)  Caldwell.  She  grew  to  maturity  in  Atchison 
county  and  lived  there  until  she  married  William  Yates.  Two  children  were 
born  to  them :  Harry,  living  at  Summerfield,  Kansas,  is  married  and  has 
a  son,  Harold;  Pearl  Yates  also  lives  at  Summerfield,  Kansas.  Their  father 
who  was  the  son  of  William  H.  and  Maherza  (  Ryker)  Yates,  died  in  1899. 

After  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Graham  to  Mrs.  Yates  they  lived  near  Elmo 
until  about  1897,  when  they  moved  to  a  place  five  miles  west  of  Quitman, 
where  Mr.  Graham  now  owns  a  very  valuable  and  well  improved  farm  of 
three  hundred  and  thirteen  acres  in  one  farm  and  eighty  acres  in  another, 
and  he  has  been  very  successful  as  a  general  farmer  and  stock  raiser.  He  also 
purchased,  in  February,  1907,  twenty  acres  in  the  southeast  edge  of  Quitman 
and  there  has  made  his  home  ever  since,  having  a  commodious  and  pleasant 
dwelling,  attractively  located  on  rising  ground,  commanding  a  beautiful  view. 

Five  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham:  Fern  Valentine  is 
living  at  home,  as  is  also  Eva  Myrtle;  Cecil  Lowell  died  when  one  year  old; 
Forest  Harold  is  living  with  his  parents;  Lena  Belle  died  when  seven  weeks 
old. 

Mr.  Graham  is  still  very  actively  engaged  in  farming — in  fact,  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  leading  agriculturists  of  this  township,  a  man  of  energy, 
good  judgment  and  honesty.  He  is  not  a  public  man,  but  rather  loves  the 
cpiiet  of  home  and  the  associations  of  his  family;  however,  his  support  in  all 
worthy  measures  looking  to  the  interests  of  Nodaway  county  may  be  depended 
upon.  Politically  he  is  a  Democrat  and  he  and  Mrs.  Graham  belong  to  the 
Christian  church. 
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SANFORD  L.  WILSON. 

Admired  and  respected  for  his  general  intelligence,  as  well  as  for  his 
sterling  qualities  as  a  neighbor  and  a  citizen,  no  man  in  Independence  town¬ 
ship  stands  higher  in  public  esteem  than  the  worthy  individual  the  salient 
facts  of  whose  life  and  characteristics  are  herein  set  forth.  Sanford  L.  Wil¬ 
son  was  born  on  February  21,  1873,  'm  Fremont  county,  Iowa,  and  is  a  son 
of  Jerry  and  Caroline  (Sharpe)  Wilson,  the  former  a  native  of  Indiana 
and  the  latter  of  Missouri.  Mrs.  Wilson's  father,  James  Sharpe,  having 
been  an  early  pioneer  of  this  state,  where  both  he  and  his  wife  died.  The 
subject’s  paternal  grandparents  were  Jerry  and  Elizabeth  (Lockett)  Wilson, 
who  were  early  settlers  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  subsequently  coming  to  Iowa, 
where  his  death  occurred,  after  which  event  his  widow  came  to  Missouri,  and 
died  here.  The  subject’s  father,  Jerry  Wilson,  was  quite  young  when  he  came 
West  with  his  parents,  who  first  located  in  Fremont  county,  Iowa,  later  re¬ 
moving  to  Taylor  county,  that  state,  and  still  later  to  Gentry  county,  Missouri, 
where  his  death  occurred  in  May,  1904.  His  widow  is  now  living  in  Gentry- 
ville.  Gentry  county-  They  became  the  parents  of  nine  children,  of  which 
number  eight  are  living.  Jerry  Wilson  was  by  vocation  a  farmer,  and  at  all 
times  commanded  the  respect  of  those  who  knew  him,  his  life  having  been 
characterized  by  strict  personal  integrity  and  honesty  of  purpose.  In  politics, 
he  was  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Democratic  party,  while,  religiously,  he  and 
his  wife  were  members  of  the  Christian  church. 

Sanford  L.  Wilson  was  reared  by  his  parents  and  received  a  good,  prac¬ 
tical  common-school  education.  He  early  became  accustomed  to  farm  labor 
and  has  always  devoted  himself  to  that  line  of  effort.  In  1898  he  left  Taylor 
county,  Iowa,  and  came  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri.  Here  for  two  years 
he  farmed  on  rented  land  and  then  bought  eighty  acres  of  land  in  Independence 
township,  where  he  now  resides,  to  which  he  added  forty  acres,  owning  now  a 
fine  farm  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  Here  he  has  carried  on  general 
farming,  in  which  he  has  met  with  well-deserved  success,  and  in  connection 
with  which  he  has  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  breeding  and  raising 
of  draft  horses,  with  gratifying  results.  He  evinces  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
progressiveness  which  is  sure  to  win  success  in  any  line  and  among  his  fellow- 
agriculturists  he  enjoys  a  good  reputation  because  of  his  energy,  industry 
and  practical  methods.  His  place  is  well  improved  and  stands  in  unmistak¬ 
able  evidence  of  the  good  judgment  and  industrious  habits  of  the  owner. 

On  February  22,  1899,  Mr.  Wilson  was  united  in  marriage  to  Nellie 
Risser.  who  was  born  July  17,  t 873.  in  Fremont  county,  Colorado,  a  daugh- 
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ter  of  Jacob  and  Jane  Ann  (Locke)  Risser.  These  parents  were  natives,  re¬ 
spectively.  of  Germany  and  Pennsylvania,  the  father  having,  on  coming  to 
America,  located  first  in  Indiana,  and  later  moving  to  Illinois,  where  his  mar¬ 
riage  occurred.  Later  he  and  his  wife  went  to  Colorado,  where  they  resided 
until  1882,  when  they  came  to  Nodaway  county  and  bought  land  in  Inde¬ 
pendence  township.  He  added  to  his  original  farm  until  he  became  the 
owner  of  eight  hundred  acres.  He  is  now  dead  and  his  widow  is  living  on 
the  home  farm.  Mr.  Risser  was  a  stanch  Republican  and  he  and  his  wife 
were  faithful  members  of  the  Christian  church.  They  were  the  parents  of 
ten  children,  of  whom  eight  are  living.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  have  been 
born  four  children,  Cleva,  Truman,  Neva  and  Dola,  all  of  whom  are  living. 

Politically,  Mr.  Wilson  renders  an  earnest  support  to  the  Democratic 
party  and  he  takes  a  commendable  interest  in  local  public  affairs,  though  not 
an  office  seeker.  Religiously,  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Christian 
church,  to  which  they  give  an  earnest  and  liberal  support.  Personally,  Mr. 
Wilson  is  genial  and  friendly,  easily  makes  friends,  and  is  held  in  high  esteem 
in  the  community,  to  the  best  interests  of  which  he  at  all  times  gives  his  sup¬ 
port. 


MANFORD  J.  WILSON. 

Agriculture  has  been  an  honored  vocation  from  the  earliest  ages  and  as 
a  usual  thing  men  of  honorable  and  humane  impulses,  as  well  as  those  of 
energy  and  thrift,  have  been  patrons  of  husbandry.  The  free  outdoor  life 
of  the  farm  has  a  decided  tendency  to  foster  and  develop  that  independence  of 
mind  and  self-reliance  which  characterize  true  manhood  and  no  greater  blessing 
can  befall  a  boy  than  to  be  reared  in  close  touch  with  nature  in  the  healthful, 
life-inspiring  labor  of  the  fields.  It  has  always  been  the  fruitful  soil  from 
which  have  sprung  the  moral  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country,  and  the  majority 
of  our  nation's  most  renowned  and  distinguished  men  were  born  on  the  farm 
and  are  indebted  to  its  early  influence  for  the  distinction  which  they  have 
attained. 

Manford  J.  Wilson  was  born  in  Fremont  county,  Iowa,  on  February  21, 
1873.  and  is  a  son  of  Jerry  and  Caroline  (Sharpe)  Wilson,  the  former  a 
native  of  the  state  of  Indiana  and  the  latter  of  Missouri.  The  subject's 
maternal  grandfather,  James  Sharpe,  was  an  early  pioneer  of  Missouri,  where 
he  and  his  wife  spent  their  last  days,  both  being  deceased.  The  paternal  grand¬ 
parents,  Jerrv  and  Elizabeth  (  Lockett)  Wilson,  located  in  Indiana  in  an  early 
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clay,  subsequently  locating  in  Iowa,  where  his  death  occurred,  after  which 
event  his  widow  came  to  Missouri,  where  her  death  occurred.  Jerry  Wilson, 
Jr.,  came  West  in  young  manhood  with  his  parents,  who  first  located  in  Fre¬ 
mont  county,  Iowa,  later  removing  to  Taylor  county,  that  state,  and  still  later 
to  Gentry  county,  Missouri,  where  his  death  occurred  in  May,  1904.  His 
widow  is  now  living  in  Gentryville,  Gentry  county.  They  became  the  parents 
of  twelve  children,  of  which  number  eight  are  living.  Jerry  Wilson  was  by 
vocation  a  farmer,  and  was  highly  respected  in  the  various  communities 
where  he  lived.  Politically,  he  wras  a  stanch  Democrat,  w'hile,  religiously,  he 
and  his  wife  were  members  of  the  Christian  church. 

Manford  J.  Wilson  was  reared  on  the  paternal  farmstead  and  is  indebted 
to  the  common  schools  for  his  early  mental  discipline,  which  has  been  liberally 
supplemented  during  the  subsequent  years  by  much  reading  and  habits  of 
close  observation.  In  young  boyhood  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Taylor 
county,  Iowa,  and  in  1899  he  came  to  Nodaway  county,  but  two  years  later  he 
went  to  Nebraska,  where  during  the  following  six  years  he  engaged  in  farm¬ 
ing.  In  1904  he  returned  to  Nodaway  county  and  bought  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  land  where  he  now  resides.  On  this  land  he  has  made  many 
permanent  and  substantial  improvements  and  because  of  his  practical  methods 
and  progressive  spirit  he  stands  high  among  the  farmers  of  Independence 
township.  He  carries  on  general  farming  and  stock  raising,  in  both  of  which 
lines  success  has  attended  his  efforts. 

Politically,  Mr.  Wilson  is  numbered  among  the  stanch  supporters  of  the 
Democratic  party,  in  the  success  of  which  he  takes  a  deep  interest.  He  and 
his  wife  are  constant  attendants  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  of  which 
Mrs.  Wilson  is  a  member  and  to  which  they  give  a  liberal  support. 

On  November  5,  1902,  Mr.  Wilson  was  united  in  marriage  with  Fannie 
Jackson,  a  daughter  of  Edward  and  Mary  Jackson,  w'ho  were  natives  of 
England.  These  parents,  on  coming  to  the  United  States,  located  in  Iowa, 
from  which  state  they  removed  to  Nebraska,  where  the  mother’s  death  oc¬ 
curred.  The  father  is  now  living  at  North  Platte,  Nebraska.  Of  the  five 
children  born  to  them,  two  are  living.  Mr.  Jackson  is  a  farmer  by  vocation, 
in  politics,  a  Democrat,  and  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  to 
w  hich  his  wife  also  belonged.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  has  been  born  a  son, 
Roy.  Their  comfortable  and  attractive  home  is  the  center  of  a  large  social 
circle,  who  appreciate  the  spirit  of  hospitality  and  good  cheer  which  is  ever 
in  evidence  there.  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  stanch  supporter  of  all  movements  which 
promise  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  community  and  enjoys  a  high  standing  among 
his  fellows,  wdio  appreciate  and  value  him  because  of  his  genuine  worth. 
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FRED  C.  WYMAN. 

A  young  farmer  of  modern,  progressive  methods  who  is  deserving  of  the 
success  that  is  crowning  his  honest  efforts  is  Fred  C.  Wyman,  of  Green 
township,  Nodaway  county.  Fie  was  born  at  Maitland,  Holt  county,  Missouri, 
February  28,  1881,  and  he  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Russell  C.  and  Bertha  (Duchman) 
W  yman. 

Dr.  Russell  C.  Wyman  was  born  in  Illinois  and  when  a  child  was  brought 
to  Missouri  by  his  parents,  who  located  in  Atchison  county,  but  later  moved 
to  Nodaway,  then  Holt,  county.  Bertha  Duchman  was  born  in  Wisconsin, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Milwaukee.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Jasper  and 
Annie  Duchman,  both  natives  of  Germany,  from  which  country  they  came  to 
Wisconsin.  When  Bertha  was  twelve  years  old  they  came  to  Nodaway 
county,  Missouri,  and  spent  the  balance  of  their  lives  near  Graham. 

Fred  C.  Wyman  lived  near  Maitland  until  about  nineteen  years  old,  he 
having  worked  on  a  farm  several  years,  when  he  and  his  father  bought  a 
farm  on  the  “halves'’  northwest  of  Maitland  in  Holt  county,  and  there  Fred  C. 
lived  two  years.  While  there  his  father  died,  his  mother  having  died  about 
four  years  previously.  Fred  C.  Wyman  was  the  second  of  a  family  of  five 
children,  namely:  Charlie,  Lionel,  Grace,  Demas  and  Helen. 

In  1902  Fred  C.  Wyman  married  Daisy  Brown,  daughter  of  W.  Taylor 
and  Nancy  Jane  (Kyle)  Brown.  Her  father,  a  sketch  of  whom  appears  else¬ 
where  in  this  work,  came  here  from  Kentucky  before  the  Civil  war.  Mrs. 
Wyman  was  horn  four  miles  west  and  two  miles  south  of  Skidmore,  where 
her  parents  still  reside.  Her  mother  was  born  near  Graham. 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Wyman  bought  a  farm  in  Atchison  county  and 
lived  there  about  two  years,  then  went  to  Skidmore  and  entered  the  general 
merchandise  business,  remaining  there  two  years,  then  bought  the  farm  where 
lie  now  lives  four  miles  east  and  a  half  mile  south  of  Quitman.  It  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  place  and  he  keeps  it  in  good  condition,  it  yielding  him  a  very  comfort¬ 
able  living. 

One  child  has  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  C.  Wyman,  Russell  Earl. 
Mr.  Wyman  is  a  member  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wyman  are  descendants  of  excellent  old  families. 
The  former’s  father  was  a  practicing  physician  and  was  well  known  both 
in  Nodaway  and  Holt  counties.  His  oldest  son.  Charley,  is  also  a  practicing 
physician,  being  located  at  Maitland,  Holt  county:  another  son,  Lionel,  is 
farming  south  of  Maitland;  Grace  Wyman  is  the  wife  of  Raymond  E.  Teller 
and  lives  in  Kansas  City:  Demas  is  associated  with  Lionel  on  the  farm;  Helen 
Wvman  lives  in  Kansas  Citv  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Teller. 
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Both  of  the  grandparents  of  these  children  were  tailors  by  trade.  The 
maternal  grandparents,  the  Duchmans,  came  to  Nodaway  county  about  1870. 
before  the  railroad  was  built.  Jasper  Duchman's  neighbors  in  Wisconsin 
endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  coming  to  Missouri,  warning  him  against 
being  killed  by  Indians  and  many  other  supposed  disagreeable  phases  of  life 
here.  He  brought  his  family  here  from  the  Badger  state  in  wagons,  bought 
a  farm  near  Graham,  but  later  sold  it  and  followed  tailoring  in  Graham.  He 
wrote  back  to  his  neighbors  in  Wisconsin,  telling  them  of  the  excellent  condi¬ 
tions  here  and  many  of  them  came  and  settled  near  Graham.  Mr.  Duchman, 
who  lived  to  be  seventy-eight  years  old,  fell  into  a  natural  sleep  and  never 
awoke,  death  coming  to  him  as  he  slumbered.  Mrs.  Wyman's  grandmother 
also  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  eightv-seven  years,  dying  in-  April,  1910. 

The  Wyman  family,  as  well  as  the  Duchman  and  Brown  families,  have 
alwavs  been  noted  for  their  industry  and  honesty. 


THEODORE  WILLIAM  PORTER. 

Eew  citizens  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Nodaway  county  are  as  widely 
and  favorably  known  as  Theodore  W.  Porter,  of  Hopkins,  where  he  is  suc¬ 
cessfully  engaged  in  the  insurance  and  real  estate  business.  His  life  has  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  community  in  which  he  has  made  his  home 
for  many  years  and  his  long  and  honorable  business  career  has  brought  him 
before  the  public  in  such  a  way  as  to  gain  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his 
fellowmen.  Keen  perception,  tireless  energy  and  honesty  of  purpose,  combined 
with  mature  judgment  and  every-day  common  sense,  have  ever  been  among 
his  most  prominent  characteristics,  and  while  laboring  for  individual  success 
and  for  the  material  interests  of  the  community,  he  has  also  been  instrumental 
in  promoting  the  moral  and  educational  interests  of  the  section  in  which  he 
lives. 

Theodore  W.  Porter  was  born  June  22,  1843,  ’n  Battle  Creek,  Michigan, 
and  is  a  son  of  William  Lloyd  and  Roxy  Ann  (Beals)  Porter.  William  L. 
Porter  was  born  in  New  York  state.  His  father  was  a  lumberman,  who 
operated  a  large  number  of  sawmills  in  Allegany  county.  New  York.  Wil¬ 
liam  Porter  and  his  family  migrated  to  Michigan  in  1831,  blazing  their  way 
from  Detroit  to  Battle  Creek,  where  Mr.  Porter  entered  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  land.  He  married  Roxy  Ann  Beals  in  New  York  state,  and 
they  became  the  parents  of  seven  children.  The  mother  of  these  children 
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dying  in  1858,  the  father  married  again  and  by  the  second  union  were  born 
two  children.  Mr.  Porter  came  to  Hopkins,  Missouri,  in  1868,  and  here  lived 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1884.  He  was  a  man  of  high  character 
and  enjoyed  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Theodore  W.  Porter  was  reared  by  his  parents,  his  boyhood  days  being 
spent  on  the  parental  farmstead.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  sup¬ 
plementing  this  by  a  course  in  the  Michigan  State  Normal  School.  At  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  age  he  commenced  life  on  his  own  account,  and  the  following 
five  years  were  spent  in  farming.  In  1865,  he  began  freighting  across  the 
Rocky  mountains,  in  which  he  was  engaged  during  the  following  two  years. 
He  then  engaged  in  farming  in  Bates  county,  Missouri,  but  in  1868  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Michigan,  where  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1869.  In  that  year 
he  located  on  a  farm  at  Xenia,  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  being  one  of  the 
first  settlers  in  Hopkins  township.  He  was  of  an  enterprising  make-up  and, 
seizing  the  opportunity,  he  opened  a  drug  store,  from  which  he  sold  the  first 
merchandise  bought  in  this  township.  In  1873  Mr.  Porter  was  appointed  post¬ 
master  at  Hopkins  and  served  seven  years  acceptably  in  this  position.  He 
remained  in  the  drug  business  continuously  and  with  marked  success  until 
1884.  In  1893  he  went  into  the  lumber  business,  in  which  he  was  successfully 
engaged  for  several  years.  He  has  for  several  years  been  engaged  in  the 
insurance  and  real  estate  business,  being  numbered  among  the  leading  citizens 
of  the  town.  He  possesses  an  accurate  knowledge  of  local  real  estate  values 
and  his  judgment  is  considered  good  and  sound.  He  is  also  a  notary  public. 

Mr.  Porter  is  a  Republican  in  his  political  predilections  and  has  long  stood 
high  in  the  councils  of  his  party.  His  popularity  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
he  served  his  town  as  clerk  and  collector  for  fourteen  years  and  as  a  member 
of  the  school  board  for  twenty-one  consecutive  years,  during  which  period  he 
exerted  a  definite  influence  in  the  direction  of  elevating  the  standard  of  the 
schools  and  the  courses  of  study.  Fraternally,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  in  the  local  lodge  of  which  he  has  served  as  sec¬ 
retary  for  eighteen  years,  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  of 
which  he  is  the  present  recorder. 

On  January  t,  1872,  Mr.  Porter  was  united  in  marriage  with  Dallas 
Johnston,  a  native  of  Maryland,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter,  Cecil, 
who  is  now  the  wife  of  George  W.  Austin,  of  Olathe,  Kansas.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Porter  move  in  the  best  social  circles  of  Hopkins  and  are  popular  among  their 
acquaintances.  Mr.  Porter  has,  because  of  his  sterling  qualities  of  character 
and  his  genuine  worth,  earned  and  retains  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
entire  community,  and  as  a  representative  citizen  of  this  section  of  the  county 
he  is  eminently  entitled  to  representation  in  this  work. 
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JAMES  H.  LEMON. 

He  whose  career  is  now  taken  under  consideration  and  to  whom  the 
reader's  attention  is  respectfully  directed,  is  numbered  among  the  progressive 
and  successful  agriculturists  of  Nodaway  county,  of  which  he  has  been  a 
resident  many  years,  while  he  has  gained  prosperity  through  his  own  honest 
efforts  in  connection  with  the  honorable  calling  of  husbandry.  Mr.  Lemon  was 
born  in  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania,  August  16,  1842,  and  is  a  son  of  Elisha 
and  Phebe  (Hartman)  Lemon.  The  subject’s  parents  were  born,  reared  and 
married  in  the  old  Keystone  state,  where  the  father  followed  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits.  Idle  subject's  paternal  grandfather,  William  Lemon,  was  a  soldier  in 
the  war  of  1812,  sometimes  called  the  Second  war  for  Independence.  Elisha 
Lemon  and  his  family  came  to  Illinois  about  1846,  locating  in  Fulton  county 
among  the  early  pioneers  of  that  section.  He  there  bought  a  small  farm,  which 
he  operated  until  his  death.  In  politics  he  was  an  old-line  Whig  and  was  a 
man  of  high  character  and  enjoyed  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him.  Lie 
and  his  wife  became  the  parents  of  six  children,  three  sons  and  three  daugh¬ 
ters. 

James  H.  Lemon  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Eulton 
and  McDonough  counties,  Illinois,  supplementing  this  by  three  years’  at¬ 
tendance  at  an  academy  at  Prairie  City,  Illinois.  He  then  engaged  in  teach¬ 
ing  school  for  about  four  years.  On  the  9th  of  August,  1862,  he  enlisted  in 
Company  H,  One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteer  In¬ 
fantry,  as  a  private,  serving  with  that  command  until  the  close  of  the  war  and 
being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigade  provost  sergeant.  Upon  receiving  his 
honorable  discharge  from  military  service.  Mr.  Lemon  returned  to  McDon¬ 
ough  county.  Illinois,  to  which  place  the  family  had  removed  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  war,  and  there  he  became  identified  with  farming  and  school 
teaching.  He  shortly  afterwards  bought  eighty  acres  of  land,  which  he 
farmed  with  fair  success  for  some  years.  In  1875  lie  canie  to  Nodaway 
county,  Missouri,  locating  on  the  farm  on  which  he  now  resides  in  the 
northern  part  of  Nodaway  township.  His  first  purchase  there  was  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres,  but  he  has  added  to  this  from  time  to  time  as  he 
has  been  able,  and  is  now  the  owner  of  twelve  hundred  acres  of  as  good  land 
as  can  be  found  in  Nodaway  county.  He  has  been  highly  successful  in  his 
farming  operations,  being  thoroughly  practical  and  methodical  in  all  he  does. 
His  property  is  well  improved,  its  general  appearance  indicating  the  owner  to 
be  a  man  of  good  taste  and  sound  judgment.  In  connection  with  a  general 
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line  of  farming,  he  has  also  given  considerable  attention  to  the  breeding  and 
raising  of  thoroughbred  live  stock,  in  which  line  he  has  acquired  a  high  rep¬ 
utation. 

On  June  23,  1869,  Mr.  Lemon  was  united  in  marriage  to  Emily  Kautz, 
and  they  have  become  the  parents  of  six  children,  William  P.,  Charles  W., 
Sadie  K.,  L.  Amy,  Nellie  J.  and  Hervey  A. 

Religiously,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lemon  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  church,  to  which  they  give  a  general  support.  Mr.  Lemon  keeps  alive 
his  old  army  associations  through  his  membership  in  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic.  He  has  taken  an  active  part  in  politics  ever  since  attaining  his 
majority  and  has  always  been  found  aligned  with  the  Republican  party. 
While  living  in  Illinois  he  served  as  tax  collector  and  since  locating  here  he 
has  served  as  justice  of  the  peace  and  school  director  many  years.  In  the 
fall  of  1904  Mr.  Lemon  was  nominated  as  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  the 
State  Legislature  and  in  the  succeeding  election  he  was  chosen  by  the  voters 
of  the  county.  He  made  an  excellent  record  in  that  law-making  body  and 
has  twice  been  elected  to  succeed  himself,  now  serving  his  third  term.  He 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  advancing  legislation  of  a  beneficiary  nature  and 
has  always  taken  a  stand  for  such  measures  as  will  benefit  the  people  at 
large.  Among  the  special  measures  introduced  by  him  was  the  normal  school 
bill,  through  the  operation  of  which  the  Maryille  Normal  School  has  been 
elevated  to  its  present  high  standing.  He  has  served  efficiently  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  roads  and  highways  and  as  a  member  of  other  important 
committees  has  done  effective  work.  He  is  a  man  of  recognized  ability  and 
marked  talents  and  in  him  Nodaway  county  is  ably  represented  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  He  is  of  pleasing  address  and  enjoys  a  host  of  warm  personal 
friends,  who  esteem  him  for -his  genuine  worth.  In  1909  the  State  Nurses’ 
Association,  at  their  annual  meeting  at  St.  Louis,  voted  Mr.  Lemon  a  hand¬ 
some  gold-headed  cane  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  introducing  and  having 
passed  what  is  known  as  the  nurse  bill. 


THOMAS  MARION  TRULLINGER. 

A  well-known  farmer  of  Green  township,  Nodaway  county,  is  Thomas 
Marion  Trullinger,  who  was  born  in  Fremont  county,  Iowa,  February  28, 
1862,  and  he  is  the  son  of  Barton  Worley  and  Mary  Ann  (Miller)  Trullinger, 
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the  father  born  in  Fountain  county,  Indiana,  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage; 
Illinois  is  the  probable  birthplace  of  Mrs.  Trullinger.  Her  death  occurred 
when  her  son,  Thomas  Marion,  was  only  eight  years  old. 

Thomas  M.  Trullinger  has  spent  his  life  on  the  farm,  having  remained 
in  Iowa  until  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  then  went  back  to  Illinois  with  his 
sister,  who  had  recently  married  and  moved  back  to  that  state.  After 
remaining  there  three  years,  he  moved  back  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri, 
his  father  having  moved  to  this  county  in  the  spring  that  the  son  went  to 
Illinois,  the  father  buying  a  farm  near  Maryville.  At  that  time  there  were 
still  thousands  of  acres  of  open  prairie  west  of  Maryville  that  was  in  a  wild 
state.  Roads  wound  around  the  ridges  and  followed  across  the  prairies 
without  much  regard  to  the  section  lines. 

Thomas  M.  Trullinger  was  married  on  January  10,  1883,  to  Malory 
Ellen  Bentley,  daughter  of  William  Preston  and  Susan  Jane  (  Britton)  Bent¬ 
ley.  A  sketch  of  Mr.  Bentley  appears  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Trullinger  went  to  farming  for  himself  in  the 
west  side  of  Polk  township,  and  there  he  continued  farming  until  about 
1892,  then  moved  to  the  east  end  of  Green  township  and  continued  farming. 
About  1904  he  bought  a  farm  in  that  locality,  which  place  joined  that  of 
his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Bentley,  and  he  has  lived  in  that  locality  ever  since. 
He  follows  general  farming,  raises  hogs,  milk  cows,  etc. 

Two  sons  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trullinger,  Fred  B.  and  Earl  B. 
The  former  died  when  seventeen  and  one-half  years  old.  in  July,  1901.  The 
latter  was  born  August  25,  1886,  and  he  lives  at  home  with  his  father,  and 
is  now  (1910)  in  his  fourth  year  at  the  State  University  at  Columbia,  where 
he  is  studying  both  journalism  and  agriculture. 

Mr.  Trullinger  is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
also  the  Maccabees. 


WILLIAM  FRENCH. 

A  man  who  boldly  faces  the  responsibilities  of  life  and  by  determined  and 
untiring  energy  carves  out  for  himself  an  honorable  success  exerts  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  lives  of  those  about  him  and  those  who  follow  him.  Such 
men  constitute  the  foundation  of  our  republican  institutions  and  are  the 
pride  of  our  civilization.  To  them  life  is  so  real  that  they  find  no  time  to 
plot  either  mischief  or  vice.  Their  lives  are  bound  up  in  their  duties,  they 
feel  the  weight  of  their  citizenship,  and  take  pleasure  in  sowing  the  seeds  of 
uprightness.  Such  has  been  the  career  of  the  subject  of  this  brief  notice. 
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William  French,  who  is  now  successfully  engaged  in  the  real  estate  and 
insurance  business  at  Hopkins,  Nodaway  county,  was  born  at  Ringwood, 
McHenry  county,  Illinois,  on  June  i,  1863,  and  is  a  son  of  Henry  W.  and 
Mary  Jane  (Vreelancl)  French.  Henry  W.  French  was  of  English  descent, 
his  own  birth  having  occurred  in  New  York  state.  His  parents  moving  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  he  there  passed  his  boyhood  days  and  served  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  at  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith.  From  New  York  he  went  to  McHenry 
county,  Illinois,  where  he  was  engaged  in  blacksmithing  for  twelve  years. 
The  following  three  years  he  was  employed  at  his  trade  in  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York.  During  the  following  few  years  he  was  located  for  short  times  at  var¬ 
ious  places,  being  six  miles  west  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  one  year,  at  Hop¬ 
kins,  this  county,  eight  months,  at  Lenox,  Taylor  county,  Iowa,  three  and  a  half 
years,  in  Norton  county,  Kansas,  four  years,  at  Atchison,  Kansas,  six  months, 
at  Halls  Station,  Missouri,  one  year,  and  then  at  Bolckow,  Andrew  county, 
Missouri,  where  he  remained  until  the  fall  of  1909,  when  he  moved  to  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri,  where  his  death  occurred  on  February  17,  1910.  In  1861 
Mr.  French  enlisted  in  Company  H,  Eighth  Regiment  Illinois  Cavalry,  wdth 
which  he  served  valiantly  for  nine  months,  being  honorably  discharged  from 
the  service  at  the  end  of  that  period  because  of  physical  disability.  He  after¬ 
wards  became  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  In  his  political 
views  he  wras  an  ardent  Republican,  wdiile  religiously,  he  was  a  faithful  and 
consistent  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

While  a  resident  of  New  York  state.  Air.  French  married  Mary  Jane 
Yreeland  and  they  became  the  parents  of  three  children,  of  whom  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  sketch  is  the  only  one  living.  Mrs.  French  died  in  1870  and  Mr. 
French  subsequently  married  Cornelia  Houghtealing,  of  New  York,  who  sur¬ 
vives  him. 

William  French  was  not  favored  with  exceptional  advantages  in  his  youth 
and  his  education  was  mainly  obtained  by  home  study,  much  midnight  oil 
being  burned  in  his  efforts  to  equip  himself  mentally  for  the  battle  of  life. 
Though  limited  in  book  learning,  Mr.  French  has  been  a  man  of  keen  dis¬ 
cernment  and  by  habits  of  close  observation  of  men  and  events  he  has  become 
a  well-informed  man  and  is  thoroughly  practical  in  his  views  of  affairs  and 
in  his  conduct  of  business.  He  began  to  learn  the  trade  of  blacksmithing  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  his  father  while  residing  at  Hopkins,  and  he  has  remained 
here  ever  since,  having  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  that  line  of  effort  and 
with  considerable  success  until  October  1,  1908.  when  he  sold  his  business 
and  took  up  that  of  real  estate  and  insurance.  He  has  met  with  gratifying 
success  in  his  efforts  and  is  numbered  among  the  leading  business  men  of 
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Hopkins.  He  is  the  special  representative  of  the  Gray  Realty  Company,  of 
Kansas  City,  of  Bower  &  Hollingsworth,  South  Dakota  lands,  the  Frank 
Wisdom  Land  Company,  of  Bedford.  Iowa,  and  the  Kelly  Land  Agency, 
South  Dakota  lands.  He  is  also  agent  for  a  general  line  of  life,  tornado  and 
fire  insurance  and  has  handled  a  large  number  of  risks  in  these  lines.  He  has 
been  very  successful  in  his  real  estate  deals  and  is  credited  with  possessing  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  general  land  values. 

On  November  5,  1884,  Mr.  French  was  united  in  marriage  with  Alice 
M.  Worley,  of  Hopkins.  In  politics,  Mr.  French  is  an  ardent  Prohibi¬ 
tionist,  believing  that  the  temperance  question  is  the  most  vital  issue  now 
before  the  American  voter.  His  religious  membership  is  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church,  to  which  he  renders  a  consistent  support.  He  is  a  man  of 
splendid  personal  character  and  has  earned  the  respect  of  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  in  which  he  has  resided  for  so  many  years.  Fie  is  public  spirited 
and  his  support  is  ever  given  to  those  movements  which  promise  to  benefit 
the  community  morally,  educationally,  socially  or  materially. 


WILLIAM  PRESTON  BENTLEY. 

When  the  woods  and  prairies  of  northwestern  Missouri  were  yet,  for 
the  most  part,  in  their  virgin  state  and  the  homes  of  many  varieties  of  bird 
and  beast  that  are  not  found  here  today ;  when  the  log  cabin  instead  of 
the  large  frame  dwelling  dotted  the  hill  crests,  and  when  land  as  rich  as 
ihe  Union  can  boast  could  be  had  almost  for  a  song,  compared  with  what  it 
costs  today,  then  the  Bentley  family  invaded  this  section  and  have  been 
prominent  in  the  industrial  life  here  ever  since,  one  of  the  best  known  of 
the  family  being  William  Preston  Bentley,  who  was  born  in  Rush  county, 
Indiana,  May  9.  1838.  He  is  the  son  of  Levi  and  Mary  (Cain)  Bentley; 
his  father  was  born  in  Boyle  county,  Kentucky,  and  his  mother  in  North 
Carolina.  In  T844,  when  William  P.  was  only  six  years  old,  his  parents  died 
and  he  was  reared  by  his  maternal  grandparents,  who,  in  1844,  took  up 
government  land  in  Platte  county,  Missouri,  where  they  lived  until  1849, 
then  came  to  Nodaway  county  and  settled  in  Green  township,  buying  a  farm 
here  on  which  they  lived  the  rest  of  their  days,  grandfather  Cain  dying  prior 
to  the  Civ  il  war.  During  the  war  between  the  states  Mr.  Bentley  served  very 
faithfully  as  a  soldier  in  Company  H,  Fifty-first  Regiment.  Missouri  Infantry. 
Tn  1861  he  married  Susan  Jane  Britton,  daughter  of  George  W.  and  Mary 
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(Arbuckle)  Britton.  She  was  born  in  Jackson  comity,  Indiana,  and  came 
to  Missouri  in  the  latter  fifties.  Two  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bentley,  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy  ;  the  other  is  Malory  Ellen,  wife  of  T. 
M.  Trullinger,  whose  sketch  appears  in  this  work.  Mrs.  Bentley  was  called 
to  her  rest  in  1903. 

While  Mr.  Bentley  was  still  a  minor  he  purchased  forty  acres  of  land 
in  Polk  township,  this  county.  After  the  war  he  improved  it  and  lived  there 
about  twenty  years.  He  then  sold  out  and  bought  his  present  farm  in  March, 
1886,  in  the  eastern  end  of  Green  township,  and  he  has  made  his  home  here 
ever  since,  having  a  good  farm  and  a  very  comfortable  home.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  as  was  his  wife  until  her  death. 

Mr.  Bentley  is  a  very  interesting  talker  of  the  days  when  he  first 
came  to  Nodaway  county,  when  there  were  all  kinds  of  game,  deer,  wild 
turkeys,  etc.,  also  wolves  and  wildcats.  Indians  often  came  in  the  fall  to 
hunt,  and  would  be  driven  out  by  the  whites.  The  towns  of  Skidmore  and 
Burlington  Junction  had  not  been  thought  of.  and  at  Quitman  there  was 
nothing  but  an  old  log  water-mill. 


WILFRED  ALLEN  WHITE. 

From  an  excellent  old  West  Virginia  family  descends  Wilfred  Allen 
White,  a  successful  farmer  of  Green  township,  Nodaway  county,  he  himself 
having  been  born  in  that  state  in  1858,  near  the  Ohio  line.  He  is  the  son 
of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Clyde)  White,  both  of  whom  died  when  their 
son,  Wilfred  A.,  was  a  child.  When  he  was  six  years  old  they  moved  to 
Illinois,  locating  south  of  Peoria.  The  subject’s  maternal  grandmother, 
Ann  Clyde,  came  from  Scotland  when  a  young  girl,  making  the  long  voyage 
in  an  old-fashioned  sailing  vessel  which  required  thirteen  weeks  to  cross 
the  great  Atlantic. 

After  the  death  of  his  parents,  Wilfred  A.  White  lived  with  an  elder 
brother,  Clyde  White.  He  received  a  good  education,  having  attended  Aving- 
don  College,  in  Knox  county,  Illinois.  Upon  leaving  the  school  room  he 
turned  his  attention  to  farming.  In  1884  he  married  Jennie  Kiesling,  a 
native  of  Kentucky,  born  in  McCracken  county ;  she  is  the  daughter  of  George 
and  Ellen  ( Reichel)  Kiesling.  Mrs.  White  has  three  brothers  and  four 
sisters:  Martin  and  Lawrence  live  near  Forest  City,  Illinois;  George  lives 
at  Havana.  Illinois;  Etta,  Mrs.  Mary  Warner;  Mrs.  Margaret  Pemberton; 
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Mrs.  Alma  Tobias  also  lives  at  Forest  City.  The  parents  of  these  children 
were  both  born  in  Germany,  the  mother  having  come  to  America  with  her 
parents  when  six  years  old.  George  Kiesling,  the  father,  was  born  in 
Bavaria,  Germany,  and  came  to  America  when  twenty-eight  years  old. 

Wilfred  A.  White  is  a  member  of  a  family  of  eleven  children,  of  whom 
nine  are  living.  David  C.,  who  reared  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  now  lives 
in  Maryville;  Marion  lives  at  Greenwood,  Mississippi;  Milton  lives  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  Iowa;  John  Calvin  lives  in  Dallas,  Texas;  Elbert  lives  in  Spring- 
field,  Illinois;  Mrs.  Sarah  Maxwell  lives  in  Idaho;  Mrs.  Alice  Smith  lives 
in  Oklahoma,  and  Mrs.  Anna  Watt  also  lives  in  Oklahoma.  Mr.  White  mar¬ 
ried  in  Illinois,  to  which  state  his  wife  was  brought  by  her  parents,  in  1868. 
when  she  was  a  child,  her  father  dying  there  in  1908;  her  mother  still  lives 
near  Forest  City.  Illinois. 

Xear  the  last  named  place.  Mr.  White  went  to  farming  for  himself  and 
lived  there  until  1902,  owning  a  good  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres. 
Upon  the  date  just  mentioned  he  sold  out  and  moved  to  Nodaway  county, 
Missouri,  buying  a  farm  in  the  eastern  end  of  Green  township  in  the  fall 
of  1901  ;  it  was  located  five  and  one-half  miles  west  of  Maryville.  The  year 
following  he  moved  to  where  he  now  lives.  Fie  has  a  well-improved  farm  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  a  good  house,  well  furnished  and  well  kept. 
Fie  is  very  successful  as  a  general  farmer  and  handles  some  good  stock, 
although  he  does  not  make  stock  raising  a  specialty. 

Politically,  Mr.  White  is  a  Republican  and  takes  considerable  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  his  community.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order  at 
Maryville  and  is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason;  he  also  belongs  to  the  Modern  Wood¬ 
men,  and  he  and  Mrs.  White  are  both  members  of  the  Baptist  church. 


JOHN  HUBBERT  MILLER. 

The  name  of  John  Hubbert  Miller  is  well  known  in  Green  township, 
where  he  maintains  a  good  farm,  and,  in  fact,  few  men  of  western  Nodaway 
county  are  better  known,  and  he  represents  a  fine  old  pioneer  family.  His 
birth  occurred  in  Wisconsin,  January  28,  1873,  and  he  is  the  son  of  Nicholas 
and  Catherine  (Fredrick)  Miller. 

When  John  H.  Miller  was  a  small  boy,  the  family  moved  several  times. 
For  a  time  his  father  was  engaged  in  the  livery  business  at  Random  Lake. 
\\  hen  the  son  was  about  seven  years  old  his  parents  moved  to  Kansas  and 
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there  farmed  a  little  over  eleven  years,  then  moved  to  Nodaway  county,  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  located  in  the  eastern  edge  of  Green  township,  one  mile  south  of 
the  Nodaway  township  line.  There  the  father  bought  a  farm  of  two  hundred 
acres  and  established  the  family  home,  having  sold  his  Kansas  properties. 
He  lived  in  Green  township  about  eight  years,  then  moved  to  Chicago, 
though  he  retained  his  farm  here,  but  lived  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Chicago, 
dying  in  1904.  He  was  a  very  successful  farmer  and  business  man.  During 
the  Civil  war  he  was  a  member  of  Company  A,  Col.  Robert  G.  Ingersolks 
regiment  of  Illinois  cavalry,  in  which  he  made  a  very  creditable  record. 

The  Miller  family  is  of  German  origin,  Nicholas  Miller  having  been 
born  near  Luxemberg,  Germany,  from  which  country  he  came  to  America 
with  his  parents,  when  a  child.  Ten  children  were  born  to  Nicholas  Miller 
and  wife.  Mrs.  Miller  was  previously  married  before  her  alliance  with 
Nicholas  Miller,  her  first  husband  having  been  killed  during  the  Civil  war. 
By  her  first  marriage  one  daughter,  Katie,  was  born.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
she  married  Mr.  Miller,  and  her  daughter  has  since  been  known  as  Katie 
Miller.  Of  Mr.  Miller's  children  only  three  are  living,  John,  Frank,  who 
lives  in  Chicago,  and  Joe,  who  lives  in  Evanston,  Illinois,  where  the  mother 
of  these  children  also  now  resides.  The  following  are  the  deceased  children  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Miller:  Frank  died  when  about  fifteen  years  old  at 
Random  Lake,  Wisconsin;  Lizzie.  Maggie,  Mary  and  Susie  all  met  a  very 
tragic  death  simultaneously,  about  1885,  having  been  struck  by  lightning, 
John  H.  being  the  only  one  struck  that  recovered,  and  he  was  badly  burned; 
Jacob  was  about  six  years  old  when  he  fell  off  the  steps  of  the  Miller  home 
and  injured  his  skull,  from  which  he  died  about  six  months  later  in  the  fall; 
Julia  died  in  1906  when  fifteen  years  of  age,  while  living  in  Chicago  with 
her  mother. 

John  H.  Miller  has  been  living  on  the  home  place  for  the  past  nineteen 
years,  during  which  time  he  has  greatly  improved  it  and  has  been  amply 
rewarded  for  his  painstaking  labor.  On  April  19,  1898,  he  married  Annie 
Linneman,  daughter  of  Joe  and  Nettie  Linneman.  Mrs.  Miller  was  born  in 
Quincy,  Illinois,  but  came  to  Maryville  with  her  parents  when  a  small  child. 
Five  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Miller,  namely: 
Andrew,  Leona  died  when  nine  years  old;  Charlie,  Albert  and  George,  all 
members  of  the  home  circle. 

Mr.  Miller  belongs  to  the  Modern  Woodmen  camp  at  Maryville,  also 
the  Knights  of  Columbus.  He  and  his  family  are  members  of  St.  Mary's 
Catholic  church  at  Maryville,  and  are  very  faithful  in  their  support  of  the 
same,  standing  well  in  the  local  congregation. 
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EDWARD  W.  GEYER. 

There  is  no  positive  rule  for  achieving  success,  yet  in  the  life  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  man  there  are  always  lessons  which  might  be  followed.  The  man  who 
gains  prosperity  is  he  who  can  see  and  utilize  the  opportunities  that  come  in 
his  path.  The  essential  conditions  of  human  life  are  ever  the  same,  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  individuals  differ  but  slightly,  and  when  one  man  passes  another 
on  the  highway  of  life,  it  is  because  he  has  the  power  to  use  advantages  which 
probably  encompass  the  whole  human  race.  Today,  among  the  prominent 
citizens  and  successful  business  men  of  Graham,  Nodaway  county,  stands 
Edward  W.  Geyer.  The  qualities  of  keen  discrimination,  sound  judgment  and 
executive  ability  enter  very  largely  into  his  make-up  and  have  been  contrib 
uting  elements  to  the  material  success  which  has  come  to  him. 

Edward  W.  Geyer  is  a  native  son  of  the  old  Hoosier  state,  having  first 
seen  the  light  of  day  in  Clark  county,  Indiana,  on  December  io,  1864,  and 
is  a  son  of  John  L.  and  Christina  (Helger)  Geyer.  His  parents,  who  also 
were  born  and  reared  in  Clark  county,  Indiana,  married  there  and  in  1865 
they  came  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  settling  on  a  farm  in  Hughes  town¬ 
ship,  where  the  father  still  maintains  his  residence,  his  wife  having  died  there 
on  June  2,  1909,  at  the  age  of  about  sixty-seven  years.  They  became  the 
parents  of  eight  children,  of  which  number  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the 
second  in  order  of  birth. 

Edward  W.  Geyer  was  reared  to  manhood  on  the  paternal  farmstead 
in  Hughes  township  and  secured  his  education  in  the  common  schools  of 
the  neighborhood,  his  vacation  periods  being  spent  in  labor  on  the  home  farm. 
He  continued  to  apply  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits  until  1896,  meeting 
with  gratifying  success  the  meanwhile,  and  in  the  year  mentioned  he  came  to 
Graham  and  engaged  in  the  hardware  and  implement  business,  in  which  he 
is  still  engaged.  He  carries  a  full  line  of  shelf  and  heavy  hardware,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  good  variety  of  implements  and  his  efforts  to  cater  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  local  trade  have  been  fully  appreciated,  his  trade  being 
secured  from  a  large  radius  of  surrounding  country.  His  store  is  eligibly 
located  and  is  a  favorite  stopping  place  for  the  many  friends  of  the  owner, 
who  enjoys  a  marked  popularity  throughout  the  section  of  the  county  in 
which  he  lives. 

In  Hughes  township,  on  April  4,  1888,  Mr.  Geyer  was  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  with  Mary  S.  Sewell,  a  native  of  this  township  and  the  daughter  of 
William  A.  and  Lydia  A.  Sewell,  a  sketch  of  whom  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  work.  Mrs.  Sewell  died  at  her  home  in  this  township  To  Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  Geyer  have  been  born  four  children,  Orel  R.,  Raymond  E.,  John  S. 
and  Rose  C.  Orel  R.  is  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  where  he  is  city  editor  of  a 
newspaper. 

Politically,  Mr.  Geyer  is  a  stanch  Republican  and  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  local  public  affairs,  having  rendered  efficient  service  as  justice  of 
the  peace  and  assessor  of  Hughes  township.  Fraternally,  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World. 
His  religious  membership  is  with  the  Baptist  church  at  Graham,  to  which 
his  wife  also  belongs,  and  to  which  they  render  a  hearty  support.  Mr.  Geyer 
is  a  man  of  rare  business  acumen,  foresight,  sagacity  and  persistence. 
Coupled  with  this  is  a  pleasing  personality  and  courtesy  of  manner  that 
win  him  friends  wherever  lie  goes  and  makes  him  popular  with  all  classes, 
so  that  the  future  to  such  a  man  is  unquestionably  bright. 


HENRY  B.  COBB. 

Though  not  old  in  point  of  years,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  has  already 
demonstrated  his  ability  as  an  agriculturist  and  through  his  progressive¬ 
ness  and  enterprise  he  has  achieved  a  pronounced  and  unqualified  success 
at  his  chosen  vocation.  His  fine  farm  in  Hopkins  township  stands  in  unmis¬ 
takable  evidence  of  his  energetic  methods  and  practical  way  of  doing  things, 
and  he  enjoys  an  excellent  reputation  among  his  fellows. 

H.  B.  Cobb  was  born  on  June  25,  1879.  in  Abilene,  Kansas,  and  is  a 
son  of  George  and  Emma  (Windbolt)  Cobb.  The  father  was  a  native  of 
Medford,  Connecticut,  and  the  mother  was  born  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
George  Cobb,  when  nine  years  of  age,  accompanied  his  parents  on  their 
removal  to  Illinois  and  lived  there  until  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  war.  At 
the  outbreak  of  that  terrible  conflict  he  offered  his  services  in  defense  of 
the  national  honor  and  integrity,  becoming  a  member  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Eighth  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  served  four  and  a 
half  years,  rendering  valiant  and  effective  service  in  defense  of  Old  Glory, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  received  an  honorable  discharge.  Soon  after  the 
close  of  his  military  service  Mr.  Cobb  went  to  Kansas,  where  he  remained 
until  1880,  when  he  came  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  where  he  devoted 
his  attention  to  farming  and  stock  raising,  meeting  with  splendid  success  in 
both  lines  of  effort.  He  gave  special  attention  to  the  breeding  of  Shorthorn 
cattle  and  Poland-China  hogs.  He  was  a  stanch  Republican  in  political  faith, 
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and  was  twice  elected  to  represent  Nodaway  county  in  the  state  Legislature, 
giving  effective  and  appreciated  service  in  that  body.  To  him  and  his  wife 
were  born  two  children,  Edith,  who  is  now  deceased,  and  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  George  Cobb  died  on  March  14,  1908,  and  his  widow  is  now 
living  in  Hopkins,  this  county. 

H.  B.  Cobb  was  reared  on  the  parental  farmstead  until  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  secured  his  education  in  the  Hopkins  public  schools.  From  his 
twelfth  to  his  twenty-first  year  he  lived  in  the  town  of  Hopkins,  and  he 
then  bought  the  splendid  farm  of  one  hundred  and  forty  acres  where  he 
now  lives.  Besides  carrying  on  a  general  line  of  farming,  in  which  he  is 
successful  to  a  satisfactory  degree,  he  has  met  with  distinction  as  a  breeder 
of  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle  and  Shropshire  sheep.  His  farm  is  highly  im¬ 
proved  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  farms  in  Independence  township. 
Energy,  sound  judgment  and  marked  business  ability  have  been  the  elements 
which  have  contributed  to  the  prosperity  which  has  come  as  the  just  reward 
for  his  persistent  efforts. 

On  February  19,  1902,  Mr.  Cobb  was  united  in  marriage  with  Lola 
Burch,  a  native  of  this  county  and  a  daughter  of  Jasper  and  Nancy  M.  (Cun¬ 
ningham)  Burch,  who  now  reside  in  Los  Angeles,  California.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cobb  have  been  born  three  children,  Margaret  Hope,  Mildred  Irene 
and  George  Burch. 

Politically,  Mr.  Cobb  is  aligned  with  the  Republican  party,  to  which  he 
gives  a  stanch  support.  Religiously  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  in  the  workings  of  which  they  take  an  active 
interest.  Mr.  Cobb  is  known  as  a  man  of  progressive  ideas  and,  with  the 
welfare  of  the  community  at  heart,  he  gives  a  hearty  support  to  every  worthy 
cause.  He  is  widely  known  and  well  liked  throughout  the  community. 


JOHN  MUNN. 

One  of  Nodaway  county’s  foremost  agriculturists  and  stock  raisers  is 
John  Munn,  of  the  vicinity  of  Parnell,  who  has  shown  what  an  honest,  earnest, 
hard  working  man  can  accomplish,  although  he  had  to  hew  his  own  for¬ 
tune  from  the  obstacles  that  beset  his  way,  for  he  started  life  with  no  great 
aid  from  any  one,  but  he  was  always  industrious  and  economical,  so  that 
today  he  has  a  comfortable  competency  and  has  been  of  no  small  amount  of 
assistance  to  others. 
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Air.  Munn  is  a  native  of  the  old  Buckeye  state,  having  been  born  in 
Wayne  county,  Ohio,  March  14,  1837,  the  son  of  John  and  Sophia  (Pearson) 
Munn,  the  father  a  native  of  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
mother  of  Wayne  county,  Ohio.  The  former  learned  the  blacksmith’s  trade 
in  Pittsburg  and  came  to  Wayne  county,  Ohio,  in  an  early  day.  In  1840 
he  came  to  Platte  county,  Missouri,  and  took  up  government  land,  and  re¬ 
mained  here  nine  years,  when  he  sold  out  and  returned  to  Pittsburg  and 
remained  there  two  years.  In  1850  he  went  to  Cedar  county,  Iowa.  After 
remaining  there  a  while  he  sold  out  and  went  to  Muscatine,  Iowa,  where 
he  died  in  1896,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three  years,  having  survived 
his  wife  over  a  half  century,  her  death  having  occurred  in  1844.  Six  chil¬ 
dren  were  born  to  them,  four  of  whom  are  living.  Mr.  Munn  devoted  his 
long  life  to  farming  and  blacksmithing.  In  his  early  life  he  was  a  Democrat, 
later  a  Republican.  He  and  his  wife  were  members  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  church. 

John  Munn  was  reared  on  a  farm  and  has  made  agriculture  his  chief  life 
work.  He  first  owned  forty  acres  in  Macon  county.  Selling  this,  he  pur¬ 
chased  eighty  acres  in  Cedar  county,  Iowa.  His  next  move  was  to  Jasper 
county,  Iowa,  where  he  became  the  owner  of  four  hundred  acres  of  land. 
He  farmed  very  successfully  there  until  1905  when  he  sold  out  and  came  to 
Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  where  he  at  once  resumed  farming  and  is  now 
the  owner  of  four  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  as  good  land  as  the  county 
can  boast.  Besides  general  farming  on  an  extensive  scale,  he  feeds  large 
numbers  of  livestock,  devoting  special  attention  to  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle. 
He  has  a  well-improved  and  well-cultivated  place,  a  beautifully  located  home 
and  substantial  outbuildings.  A  Republican  in  politics,  he  has  never  sought 
public  office.  Mrs.  Munn  is  a  member  of  the  Congregational  church. 

On  August  27.  1857,  Mr.  Munn  married  Mary  J.  Montgomery,  a  native 
of  Beaver  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  daughter  of  William  and  Mary 
(Heckchoin)  Montgomery,  both  born  in  Pennsylvania.  They  came  to  Cedar 
county,  Iowa,  in  1853,  and  there  Air.  Montgomery  died  on  March  1,  1862; 
his  wife  died  in  Jasper  county,  Iowa,  in  October,  1891. 

Eleven  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Munn,  and  all  are 
living.  They  are:  Jenette,  the  wife  of  J.  F.  Dowden,  of  Nodaway  county; 
Mary  Ann,  the  wife  of  August  Haun,  of  Jasper  county,  Iowa;  Alice,  the  wife 
of  Delbert  Bishop,  of  Des  Aloines,  Iowa;  J.  W.,  a  farmer  in  Jasper  county, 
Iowa,  who  married  Alice  AIcConkey ;  Nevada,  the  wife  of  John  Swihart,  of 
Jasper  county,  Iowa;  Ulysses  Grant  is  farming  on  eighty  acres  of  land  which 
he  owns  in  Nodaway  county,  is  a  Republican,  and  he  married  Mary  L.  Ma- 
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chon,  who  has  borne  him  seven  children,  four  of  whom  are  living;  George  W., 
who  is  farming  in  Jasper  county,  Iowa,  married  Clara  Parks;  D.  L.,  who  is 
farming  in  South  Dakota,  married  Ida  Loopy;  Bertha,  the  wife  of  Frank 
Knight,  a  farmer  of  Jasper  county,  Iowa;  Laura,  the  wife  of  William  Stickle, 
a  farmer  of  Grinnell,  Iowa;  S.  A.,  who  is  farming  in  Nodaway  county,  mar¬ 
ried  Lena  Johnson,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  four  children,  all  living. 


LEANDER  M.  BIRD. 

Among  the  many  Hoosiers  who  have  settled  in  Nodaway  county  during 
the  past  half  century  and  have  thereby  benefited  themselves  and  the  county 
alike,  the  name  of  Leander  M.  Bird,  of  Independence  township,  should  be 
mentioned.  He  was  born  in  Madison  county.  Indiana,  October  1,  1857,  and 
is  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Shetterly)  Bird,  the  father  a  native  of  High¬ 
land  county  and  the  mother  of  Clermont  county,  Ohio.  They  came  to  Madison 
county,  Indiana,  in  1847,  anc^  bought  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
and  there  Mr.  Bird  died  in  1862,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine  years,  and  Mrs. 
Bird  died  in  Clermont  county,  Ohio,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  years.  They 
were  the  parents  of  six  children,  of  whom  three  are  living.  Joseph  Bird  was 
a  mechanic,  a  teacher  and  farmer.  Politically  he  was  a  Republican,  and  he 
and  his  wife  were  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  The  paternal 
grandparents  of  Leander  M.  Bird,  of  this  review,  were  William  and  Elizabeth 
Bird,  early  settlers  of  Highland  county,  Ohio,  where  they  spent  their  lives 
and  where  they  are  buried.  They,  too,  were  Methodists.  Leander  M.  Bird’s 
maternal  grandparents,  George  Shetterly  and  wife,  were  early  settlers  of 
Clermont  county,  Ohio,  and  were  both  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  They  spent 
their  lives  in  Clermont  county,  he  dying  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years  and 
she  when  sixty-four  years  old. 

Leander  M.  Bird  was  reared  on  a  farm,  and  early  in  life  he  knew  the 
meaning  of  hard  work,  the  home  of  his  parents  being  in  Madison  county,  In¬ 
diana,  seven  miles  west  of  Anderson.  He  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools,  and  soon  after  finishing  his  education  he  took  up  active  farming,  and 
has  continued  to  the  present  day.  He  came  to  Independence  township,  Noda¬ 
way  county,  Missouri,  in  1880  and  bought  sixty  acres  of  land  of  Damet  Van 
Vorris.  He  now  owns  a  well-improved  place  of  one  hundred  and  ten  acres, 
having  made  all  the  improvements  himself,  and  he  is  a  general  farmer  and 
stock  raiser. 
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In  politics  Mr.  Bird  is  a  Republican;  he  has  been  road  boss  in  his  com¬ 
munity.  He  belongs  to  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America  and  he  and  his 
wife  belong  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

In  1878  Mr.  Bird  married  Viola  Auten,  daughter  of  Solomon  and  Mary 
(Ivertz)  Auten.  the  former  born  in  1866.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bird  nine  chil¬ 
dren  were  born,  named  as  follows:  Joseph,  Omer  (deceased),  Alverda  May, 
Clifford  W.,  John  O.,  Eugene  E.,  Ethel  V.,  Wilford  Lee  and  Verna  Olive. 


WILLIAM  COWEN. 

Independence  township  has  no  more  careful  and  persistent  worker  with 
its  rich,  productive  soil,  and  Nodaway  county  no  more  loyal  citizen  than 
William  Cowen,  who  was  born  in  Greene  county,  Pennsylvania,  October 
27.  1836.  He  is  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Hester  (Mitchner)  Cowen,  the  father 
born  near  Philadelphia  and  the  latter  in  Greene  county,  Pennsylvania,  her 
parents  being  pioneers  of  that  county.  When  a  child,  the  parents  of  Joseph 
Cowen  brought  him  to  Greene  county,  Pennsylvania,  he  being  the  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary  Ann  (Darling)  Cowen,  and  here  they  both  died  on  the 
old  homestead.  Joseph  Cowen  devoted  his  life  to  farming,  and  died  on  the 
old  place  in  1839,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  years.  His  wife  came  to  Nodaway 
county,  Missouri,  and  died  here.  Five  children  were  born  to  them,  of  whom 
William,  of  this  review,  is  the  only  one  living.  The  father  was  a  Democrat 
in  politics.  The  mother  was  again  married,  her  second  husband  being  Mathias 
Pettit,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  two  children,  both  living.  Mr. 
Pettit  died  in  Pennsylvania.  William  Cowen’s  paternal  grandmother  was  born 
in  England  and  came  to  America  when  sixteen  years  old.  She  saw  George 
Washington  many  times. 

William  Cowen,  of  this  review,  was  reared  on  a  farm  in  Pennsylvania 
and  educated  in  the  common  schools  there.  He  came  to  Cedar  county,  Iowa, 
in  1857  and  in  1859  returned  to  Pennsylvania.  In  1873  he  came  to  Inde¬ 
pendence  township,  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  and  settled  on  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  land,  which  he  bought  when  a  young  man.  He  has  made 
this  his  place  of  abode  ever  since,  and  has  put  on  all  the  improvements,  now 
having  a  farm  that  ranks  with  the  best  of  his  community. 

Politically,  he  was  a  Democrat  in  early  life,  then  a  Republican,  and  now 
he  votes  independently.  He  has  been  road  master  and  school  director  for 
years,  also  district  clerk  for  some  time. 
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Mr.  Cowen  was  married  on  June  6,  1861,  to  Sarah  Ann  Smith,  who  was 
horn  in  Greene  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  daughter  of  Craven  and  Betsy 
(Scott)  Smith,  who  spent  the  last  days  of  their  lives  in  Greene  county, 
Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  Smith  died  on  March  18,  1907,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four 
vears.  Eleven  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Cowen,  named 
as  follows:  Manfred,  Laura  Jane,  Sherman,  Flora  Belle  (deceased).  Mel¬ 
vin,  Newton,  Charlie,  Frank,  Elsie,  Mabel  (deceased),  Grace. 


WILLIAM  H.  LAWLER. 

A  successful  farmer  and  honored  citizen  of  Nodaway  county  is  W.  H. 
Lawler,  who  was  born  in  Schuyler  county,  Illinois,  November  24,  1851.  and 
he  is  the  son  of  J.  T.  and  Sarah  (Pinkerton)  Lawler,  the  former  a  native 
of  Bull  Run,  Virginia,  and  the  latter  of  Putnam  county,  Indiana.  Mr.  Lawler 
went  to  Schuyler  county,  Illinois,  when  a  young  man,  and  there  he  died 
on  February  10,  1900,  his  widow  still  living  there  in  the  comfortable  home 
he  established.  Eleven  children  were  born  to  them,  seven  of  whom  are  living. 
Politically  the  father  was  a  Democrat,  and  he  belonged  to  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  church,  in  which  Mrs.  Lawler  also  holds  membership. 

W.  H.  Lawler,  of  this  review,  was  reared  on  a  farm,  and  when  but  a 
boy  assisted  with  the  general  work  about  the  place.  He  attended  the  common 
schools  and  received  a  very  good  education.  He  came  to  Nodaway  county, 
Missouri,  in  1884,  and  bought  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land,  where 
he  still  resides  and  is  successfully  engaged  in  general  farming  and  stock 
raising,  having  worked  hard  and  managed  well,  so  that  he  has  one  of  the 
choice  farms  of  the  community.  He  has  on  hand  from  time  to  time  varieties 
of  good  livestock,  handling  about  all  the  place  will  support. 

Early  in  life  Mr.  Lawler  turned  his  attention  to  school  teaching,  and  for 
some  time  taught  very  acceptably  in  Schuyler  and  Brown  counties,  Illinois, 
and  in  Nodaway  county,  Missouri.  Politically,  he  is  a  Democrat,  but  does  not 
find  much  time  to  mix  in  party  affairs. 

Mr.  Lawler  was  married,  on  April  14,  1881,  to  Joanna  McGovern,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  North  Carolina,  born  there  on  November  15,  1854,  the  daughter  of 
Michael  and  Frances  (Butler)  McGovern,  the  former  born  in  Ireland  and 
the  latter  in  Bertie  county.  North  Carolina.  They  went  to  Cass  county, 
Illinois,  in  1856,  and  settled  on  a  farm  where  they  remained  for  twelve  years. 
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then  sold  out  and  went  to  Brown  county,  that  state,  and  there  Mr.  McGovern 
died  December  6,  1890,  Mrs.  McGovern  surviving  until  May  2,  1907.  Eleven 
children  were  born  to  them,  four  of  whom  are  living  at  this  writing. 

Four  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lawler,  named  as 
follows :  Eugenie,  Winfield,  Hattie  and  Homer. 


HENRY  PEARL  JOHNSTON. 

Many  families  from  the  Hawkeye  state  have  crossed  the  line  and  found 
excellent  homes  in  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  and  the  fact  that  very  few 
have  desired  to  go  back  to  their  former  place  of  residence  is  evidence  that 
they  are  doing  well  here  and  find  this  a  pleasant  country  from  every  point  of 
view.  One  such  is  Henry  Pearl  Johnston,  who  was  born  in  Taylor  county, 
Iowa,  September  22,  1872,  the  son  of  James  and  Anna  (Long)  Johnston, 
the  former  a  native  of  Maryland,  born  in  1829.  and  the  latter  born  in  1832. 
They  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Taylor  county,  Iowa,  where  Mr.  John¬ 
ston  became  well  established  and  where  he  now  lives,  retired.  Politically,  he 
is  a  Republican.  Mrs.  James  Johnston  was  called  to  her  rest  in  1908.  In 
their  family  were  ten  children,  of  whom  six  are  living.  The  parents  were 
always  Methodists. 

Henry  P.  Johnston  was  reared  on  the  home  farm,  where  he  began  work¬ 
ing  during  the  summer  months  when  a  small  boy,  attending  the  neighboring 
schools  in  the  winter  time,  also  went  to  the  Bedford  high  school.  He  came 
to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  in  1899,  and  has  devoted  himself  to  farming. 
He  is  the  owner  of  eighty  acres  of  good  land,  on  which  he  conducts  general 
farming  operations  and  raises  good  stock,  making  a  specialty  of  such  stock 
as  always  finds  ready  sales.  He  keeps  his  place  well  improved  and  has  a 
very  comfortable  home  and  such  outbuildings  as  are  found  on  the  usual  well- 
managed  farm  of  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Johnston  married,  on  February  9,  1898,  Cina  Dickerson,  a  native 
of  Illinois,  the  daughter  of  I.  S.  and  Mary  (Bornhuff)  Dickerson.  The  latter 
is  now  deceased  and  Mr.  Dickerson  now  lives  in  Nodaway  county.  Missouri, 
To  Air.  and  Mrs.  Johnston  two  children  have  been  born,  namely,  Carol  Esther 
and  Walter  Harland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnston  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
and  Mr.  Johnston  belongs  to  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  Politicallv, 
he  is  a  Republican. 
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WILLIAM  H.  MOWRY. 

Among  the  honored  veterans  of  the  Civil  war,  in  which  he  bravely  de¬ 
fended  the  stars  and  stripes,  and  one  of  the  successful  farmers  of  Hughes 
township,  Nodaway  county,  is  William  H.  Mowry,  in  whose  life  record  there 
is  much  that  is  commendable,  for  he  has  been  found  true  to  duty  in  every 
relation,  whether  of  a  public  or  private  character,  and  while  energy  and 
unabating  industry  have  been  salient  features  of  his  career,  he  is  equally 
well  known  for  his  uprightness  and  the  honorable  methods  he  has  always  fol¬ 
lowed  and  for  his  loyalty  to  any  public  trust  reposed  in  him. 

Mr.  Mowry  was  born  in  Washington  county,  Maryland,  September  28, 
1842.  He  is  the  son  of  Abraham  and  Mary  (Burkett)  Mowry,  both  natives 
of  Washington  county,  Maryland,  where  Mrs.  Mowry  died,  after  which  Mr. 
Mowry,  in  the  fall  of  1865,  moved  to  Mercer  county,  Illinois,  and  lived  there 
until  1879,  when  he  came  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  and  here  spent  his 
last  days,  dying  at  the  home  of  his  son,  William  H.,  of  this  review,  when 
about  seventy-nine  years  of  age.  He  and  his  wife  were  the  parents  of  four 
children,  of  whom  William  H.  was  the  fourth  in  order  of  birth.  He  grew 
up  on  the  home  place  and  received  his  education  in  the  neighboring  schools, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1865  came  to  Illinois  and  in  1879  to  Nodaway  county, 
Missouri,  locating  on  the  farm  where  he  now  lives  and  where  he  has  since 
resided,  his  place  being  one  of  the  best  improved  in  Hughes  township.  He 
bought  eighty  acres  upon  his  arrival  here,  which  has  since  been  the  scene 
of  his  endeavors,  making  him  a  very  comfortable  living  all  the  while. 

Mr.  Mowry,  in  1862,  enlisted  in  Company  G,  Seventeenth  Regiment 
Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  in  which  he  served  very  faithfully  for  two  years  and 
nine  months,  participating  in  some  of  the  great  battles  of  the  war,  under 
Phil  Sheridan.  '  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville, 
but  was  paroled  ten  days  later. 

Mr.  Mowry  was  married  in  Mercer  county,  Illinois,  January  10,  1867, 
to  Irena  Norman,  who  was  born  in  Mercer  county,  Illinois,  September  10, 
1848.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Wesley  and  Mary  (Jones)  Norman;  her 
father  was  a  native  of  Indiana  and  her  mother  of  Virginia.  They  came  from 
Indiana  to  Mercer  county,  Illinois,  where  they  lived  until  1881,  in  which  year 
thev  came  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  and  settled  in  Hughes  township, 
where  they  spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  Mr.  Norman  dying  at  the  age 
of  eighty  years  and  his  wife  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  They  were  the  parents 
of  four  children,  of  whom  Mrs.  Mowry  was  the  oldest. 
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To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Mowry  seven  children  have  been  born, 
namely:  John,  Oscar,  Stella  (wife  of  John  L.  Kime,  of  Polk  township), 
Everett,  Mable  M.  (wife  of  M.  M.  Wiles,  of  Hughes  township),  Frank 
and  Thomas  B. 


BYRON  WILSON  GRIFFITH. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  has  early  in  life  realized  the  fact  that  success 
never  smiles  upon  the  idler  or  dreamer,  and  he  has  accordingly  followed 
such  an  aphorism,  being  numbered  among  the  enterprising  citizens  of  the  town 
of  his  residence.  Having  spent  all  his  life  in  the  community,  he  is  well 
known  and  by  all  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  because  of  the  commendable 
qualities  which  he  has  exhibited  thus  far. 

Mr.  Griffith  was  born  on  June  29,  1889,  at  Clearmont,  this  county,  and  is 
the  third  child  in  order  of  birth  born  to  Henry  B.  and  Samantha  (Jones) 
Griffith,  Henry  B.  was  the  son  of  Washington  and  Margaret  Griffith,  who 
were  numbered  among  the  early  settlers  of  Nodaway  county  and  are  now 
both  deceased,  the  mother’s  death  occurring  in  1888  and  the  father’s  in  1896. 
They  were  of  sterling  and  rugged  pioneer  stock  and  enjoyed  the  respect  of 
the  entire  community,  to  the  development  of  which  they  contributed  largely 
by  their  personal  efforts.  Henry  B.  Griffith  has  spent  his  entire  life  on  a 
farm,  and  in  1882  he  married  Samantha  Jones,  to  which  union  were  born 
four  children.  They  are  now  residing  in  Hopkins,  the  father  being  exten¬ 
sively  engaged  as  a  dealer  in  hogs,  in  which  he  is  meeting  with  marked  suc¬ 
cess.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican  and  his  religious  affiliation  is  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

Byron  W.  Griffith  received  a  good  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Clearmont  and  was  reared  under  the  parental  roof.  Subsequently  he  moved 
to  Hopkins  with  his  parents,  and  was  engaged  in  farming  for  three  years. 
Feeling  the  need  for  a  more  practical  education,  he  became  a  student  in  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Maryville,  this  county,  where  he  pursued  the  business 
course.  He  then  went  to  Omaha,  Nebraska,  where,  for  nearly  a  year,  he 
was  employed  as  a  bookkeeper,  after  which  he  returned  to  Hopkins  and 
accepted  the  position  of  deputy  postmaster,  in  which  position  he  is  now  serv¬ 
ing  very  acceptably.  Accommodating  and  courteous  in  his  relations  with  the 
patrons  of  the  office,  he  is  well  liked  by  all,  and  is  discharging  the  duties 
of  his  position  to  the  eminent  satisfaction  of  his  superiors  and  the  public. 
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On  November  30,  1909,  Mr.  Griffith  was  united  in  marriage  with  Edith 
May  Jones,  of  Braymer,  Missouri,  an  intelligent  and  cultured  woman.  Mrs. 
Griffith  is  an  expert  photographer  and  is  now  engaged  in  that  line,  conduct¬ 
ing  a  studio  at  Hopkins  and  commanding  a  large  and  constantly  increasing 
patronage.  Her  work  is  of  a  high  order,  her  artistic  taste  being  evidenced 
in  the  quality  and  character  of  the  work  she  turns  out.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griffith 
move  in  the  best  social  circles  of  Hopkins  and  are  deservedly  popular  with 
their  associates. 

Politically,  Mr.  Griffith  is  an  ardent  Republican  and  takes  a  commendable 
interest  in  local  public  affairs.  His  religious  membership  is  with  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  church,  to  which  his  wife  also  belong'S,  and  to  this  society 
they  give  an  earnest  and  liberal  support.  Though  young  in  years,  Mr.  Grif¬ 
fith  has  formed  a  proper  conception  of  life  and  its  responsibilities  and  his 
life  thus  far  gives  great  promise  for  the  future  years. 


STEPHEN  KELLAR  WRAY. 

The  strong,  true  men  of  a  people  are  always  public  benefactors.  Their 
usefulness  in  the  immediate  and  specific  labors  they  perform  can  be  defined 
by  metes  and  bounds ;  but  the  good  they  do  through  the  forces  they  put  in 
motion  and  through  the  inspiration  of  their  presence  and  example  is  im¬ 
measurable  by  any  finite  gauge  or  standard  of  value.  The  late  Stephen  Kel- 
lar  Wray  was  such  a  man.  To  epitomize  his  life  and  character  within  the  lim¬ 
its  which  this  work  allows  is  impossible.  But  less  than  most  men  his  equal  does 
he  need  the  voice  of  eulogy.  For  many  years  a  resident  of  Nodaway  county. 
Missouri,  which  was  the  scene  of  his  mature  labors,  he  left  a  distinct  impress 
on  the  civic  and  commercial  life  of  the  county  and  in  his  death  the  community 
suffered  an  irreparable  loss.  Probably  no  man  who  ever  lived  in  the  county 
held  a  warmer  place  in  the  hearts  and  affections  of  the  people,  or  whose  mem¬ 
ory  is  today  more  revered,  than  he,  and  this  history  of  Nodaway  county  would 
be  incomplete  were  there  failure  to  make  specific  mention  of  him. 

Stephen  Kellar  Wray  was  born  January  27,  1834,  on  a  farm  in  Gallia 
county,  Ohio,  and  he  was  the  second  in  order  of  birth  of  the  children  born  to 
John  and  Sarah  (Wiseman)  Wray.  His  father  was  a  farmer  and  also 
engaged  in  teaching  in  the  country  schools.  They  were  pioneers  of  Gallia 
county,  as  also  they  were  afterwards  of  Nodaway  county.  Missouri,  having 
moved  to  this  state  in  1854.  They  located  three  miles  east  of  Pickering  on  a 
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large  tract  of  land,  buying  part  and  entering  part.  The  parents  spent  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  days  on  this  farm,  the  father  dying  there  in  1880  and  the 
mother  in  T904.  They  reared  nine  children,  eight  of  whom  are  still  living. 
John  Wray  was  a  man  of  considerable  native  ability  and  occupied  a  prom¬ 
inent  place  in  the  community,  having  served  at  one  time  as  county  judge,  in 
which  position  he  gave  eminent  satisfaction.  In  politics  he  was  a  Republican, 
while  his  fraternal  relations  were  with  the  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons. 

Stephen  K.  Wray  grew  to  manhood  in  his  native  county  and  secured  his 
education  in  the  schools  of  Gallia  county  and  in  eastern  Iowa.  He  engaged 
in  teaching  school  at  Hillsboro,  Iowa,  and  up  to  the  opening  of  the  Civil  war 
he  engaged  in  teaching  school  during  the  winter  months,  engaging  in  farm 
work  during  the  summer.  He  came  with  his  parents  to  Nodaway  county  in 
the  spring  of  1854.  When  the  tocsin  of  war  was  sounded  the  patriotic  senti¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Wray  was  promptly  aroused  and  in  the  fall  of  1861  he  enlisted 
in  what  was  known  as  Kimball's  Six-months  Volunteers,  in  which  command 
he  held  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant.  He  also  served  eight  months  in  the  Home 
Guards,  holding  the  position  of  captain  of  a  company.  In  the  fall  of  1863 
he  was  appointed  recruiting  officer  of  the  Twelfth  Missouri  Cavalry  and.  in 
company  with  Captain  Martin,  he  recruited  Comapny  F  of  this  command,  be¬ 
ing  made  first  lieutenant  of  the  company,  and  afterwards  was  appointed  adju¬ 
tant  of  the  regiment.  He  proved  a  valiant  and  courageous  soldier  and  took 
part  in  many  of  the  most  hotly  contested  battles  of  the  war.  At  the  battle  of 
Campbellsville  he  was  captured  by  the  enemy,  but,  thirty-six  hours  later,  while 
being  taken  South,  he  effected  his  escape  and.  after  a  month  of  exposure  and 
hardship,  he  rejoined  his  regiment  and  served  with  it  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  receiving  an  honorable  discharge  in  1865. 

At  the  close  of  his  military  service,  Mr.  Wray  returned  to  his  home  in 
Polk  township.  Nodaway  county,  and  there  gave  his  attention  chiefly  to  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits  until  in  March.  1880,  when  he  came  to  Hopkins  and  engaged 
in  the  hardware  and  implement  business  in  partnership  with  A.  Watson. 

Subsequently  he  purchased  Mr.  Watson’s  interest  and  conducted  the  busi¬ 
ness  alone  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  January  24.  1901,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-six  years,  eleven  months  and  twenty-seven  days,  his  death  terminat¬ 
ing  a  brief  illness  with  pneumonia.  The  funeral  services,  which  were  held  at 
the  Methodist  church,  were  very  largely  attended,  the  edifice  not  holding  half 
the  people  who  came  to  pay  their  last  respects  to  the  man  whom  they  had 
admired  in  life.  The  Masonic  lodge  of  Hopkins,  of  which  Mr.  Wray  was  an 
appreciative  member,  attended  the  funeral  in  a  body.  Among  the  many 
eulogistic  expressions  uttered  at  that  time,  the  following  from  the  tongue  of 
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Rev.  C.  J.  John,  pastor  of  the  Methodist  church,  are  beautifully  expressive  of 
the  esteem  in  which  the  deceased  was  held:  “If  there  had  come  a  message 
from  heaven  declaring  there  was  but  one  honest  man  in  Hopkins,  the  people 
with  one  voice  would  have  said :  That  man  is  S.  K.  Wray.  No  man  lives  for 
a  nobler  purpose  than  to  make  the  world  better.  This  is  what  the  deceased 
did.  No  man  associated  with  him  without  feeling  the  impress  of  his  influence 
for  good,  his  influence  being  the  result  of  the  inherent  force  of  a  noble  life 
rather  than  from  any  effort  on  his  part.  *  *  *  In  my  forty-six  years 

of  experience  with  men  in  the  church  I  have  never  known  a  more  conscientious, 
faithful  man  than  Stephen  K.  Wray.”  Other  words  of  similar  import  were 
uttered  on  all  sides,  and  Xenia  Lodge,  No.  50,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  of  Hopkins,  passed  strong  resolutions  of  respect.  At  the  age  of 
eleven  years  Stephen  Wray  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  during 
all  the  subsequent  years  he  never  wavered  in  his  allegiance  to  it  nor  in  his  full 
performance  of  what  he  considered  his  duty,  his  unassumed,  practical  piety, 
Christian  manliness  and  faithful  devotion  to  his  church  and  his  God  having 
been  among  his  most  marked  characteristics. 

Politically,  Mr.  Wray  was  a  stanch  Republican  and  took  an  intelligent 
interest  in  local  public  affairs,  having  served  at  one  time  as  a  member  of  the 
county  court,  where  he  acquitted  himself  with  dignity  and  honor. 

On  April  30,  1859,  Mr.  Wray  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mary  Carmean, 
the  daughter  of  Curtis  and  Mary  (Coddington)  Carmean.  Curtis  Carmean 
was  a  native  of  Maryland,  where  he  was  born  on  October  3,  1806.  He  re¬ 
moved  to  Ohio,  where  he  met  Miss  Coddington,  their  marriage  afterwards 
occurring  in  Indiana.  His  death  occurred  in  Hillsboro.  Iowa,  in  1882,  after 
which  event  his  widow  made  her  home  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Wray,  at 
Hopkins.  Her  death  occurred  in  1892,  while  she  was  on  a  visit  to  Nebraska. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wray  were  born  six  children,  namely:  Rosa  M.,  the  wife 
of  D.  A.  Bugby,  of  Steele  City,  Nebraska;  M.  Alice,  the  wife  of  Frank 
Mahan,  of  Hopkins;  Curtis,  of  Maryville,  this  county:  Bertha  L.,  the  wife  of 
O.  H.  Saylor,  of  Hopkins ;  Howard,  cashier  of  the  bank  at  Pickering,  and 
Florence,  wife  of  Fred  B.  XIonroe.  assistant  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Hopkins. 


DANA  AMOS  SARGENT.  M.  D. 

Professional  success  results  from  merit.  Frequently  in  commercial  life 
one  may  come  into  possession  of  a  lucrative  business  through  inheritance  or 
gift,  but  in  what  are  known  as  the  learned  professions  advancement  is  gained 
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only  through  painstaking  and  long-continued  effort.  Prestige  in  the  healing 
art  is  the  outcome  of  strong  mentality,  close  application,  thorough  mastery 
of  its  great  underlying  principles  and  the  ability  to  apply  theory  to  practice 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases.  Good  intellectual  training,  thorough  professional 
knowledge  and  the  possession  and  utilization  of  the  qualities  and  attributes 
essential  to  success,  have  made  the  subject  of  this  review  eminent  in  his 
chosen  calling  and  he  stands  today  among  the  scholarly  and  successful  physi¬ 
cians  in  a  community  noted  for  the  high  order  of  its  medical  talent. 

Dana  Amos  Sargent  was  born  May  18.  1854,  in  Ontario,  Lagrange 
county,  Indiana,  and  he  is  a  son  of  Amos  David  and  Eliza  T.  (Worthing) 
Sargent.  Amos  D.  Sargent,  who  during  his  active  years  was  a  successful 
and  well-known  physician,  was  born  on  February  3,  1814.  At  the  age  of  thir¬ 
teen  years  he  suffered  the  loss  of  both  of  his  parents  and  there  was  cast  upon 
him  the  care  of  several  smaller  children.  The  lad  was  equal  to  the  emergency, 
however,  and  not  only  cared  for  them,  but  managed  to  educate  himself  in 
the  common  branches  and  then  worked  his  way  through  the  Laporte  Medical 
College.  Eventually  he  married  Eliza  T.  Worthing,  and  established  himself 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Ontario,  Indiana.  Later,  in  1857,  he 
moved  to  Butler,  Illinois,  where  he  remained  until  1861,  when  he  went  to 
Ashtabula  county,  Ohio,  from  there  to  northern  Illinois,  and  then,  in  1865.  to 
Boone  county,  Iowa.  In  1867  he  came  to  Hopkins  township,  Nodaway 
county,  where  he  remained  engaged  in  the  active  practice  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  August  13,  1895.  His  wife  died  on  July  15,  1903.  They 
were  the  parents  of  six  children,  of  which  number  but  two  are  now  living, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  Francena,  the  wife  of  T.  R.  DeWolf.  of  Atchi¬ 
son  township,  this  county.  Dr.  Amos  D.  Sargent  was  an  ardent  Democrat  in 
politics  and  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order. 

Dana  A.  Sargent  was  reared  by  his  parents,  whom  he  accompanied  on 
their  various  removals,  receiving  part  of  his  education  in  the  schools  of  Ash¬ 
tabula  county,  Ohio,  and  Boone  county,  Iowa.  He  completed  his  common 
school  studies  after  coming  to  Nodaway  county  and  during  the  vacation  per¬ 
iods  he  worked  on  a  farm.  He  had  long  entertained  the  intention  of  taking 
up  the  practice  of  medicine  for  his  life  work  and,  with  this  end  in  view,  he  had 
studied  the  Science  under  his  father's  direction.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three 
years  he  matriculated  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1878,  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Med¬ 
icine.  He  returned  to  his  home  and  engaged  in  the  active  practice  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  his  father,  with  whom  he  remained  until  the  latter’s  death  in  1895, 
since  which  time  he  has  practiced  alone,  being  now  considered  one  of  the  lead- 
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ing  physicians  of  Nodaway  county  and  commanding  a  large  and  representative 
clientele.  His  ability  to  trace  the  devious  paths  of  disease  through  the  human 
system  and  to  remove  its  effects  is  widely  recognized,  and  a  mind  well  dis¬ 
ciplined  by  severe  professional  training  and  strengthened  by  the  salutary 
counsels  of  his  father,  together  with  a  natural  aptitude  for  close  investiga¬ 
tion  and  critical  research,  have  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  calling  in  which 
he  is  engaged.  He  possesses  the  tact  and  happy  faculty  of  inspiring  confi¬ 
dence  on  the  part  of  his  patients  and  in  the  sick  room  his  genial  presence  and 
conscious  ability  to  cope  successfully  with  disease  are  factors  that  have  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  the  enviable  standing  which  he  has  attained. 

In  November,  1881,  Doctor  Sargent  married  Carrie  E.  Wallace,  the 
daughter  of  T.  D.  Wallace,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  two  children, 
Lawrence,  now  of  Hopkins,  and  Ethel,  the  wife  of  Charles  Brown,  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  township,  this  county.  Mrs.  Sargent  died  on  December  8,  1884, 
and  in  November,  1885,  the  Doctor  married  Mary  Donlin,  to  which  union 
three  children  have  been  born,  Edna,  John  F.  and  Lois,  the  last  two  being  in 
school. 

Politically,  Doctor  Sargent  is  a  stanch  Democrat  and  takes  a  deep  interest 
in  public  affairs,  though  his  professional  duties  have  to  a  large  extent  precluded 
his  giving  any  serious  attention  to  public  affairs,  aside  from  the  casting  of  his 
ballot.  Fraternally,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 
Genial  in  disposition  and  courteous  in  manner,  the  Doctor  enjoys  a  large 
acquaintance  throughout  the  northern  part  of  Nodaway  county  and  bv  all 
who  know  him  he  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  because  of  his  genuine  worth. 


JOHN  W.  LINDSAY. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  closely 
identified  with  agricultural  and  business  affairs  in  Nowaday  county,  en¬ 
joys  a  splendid  reputation  among  his  business  associates  because  of  his 
sound  business  judgment  and  his  sterling  qualities  of  character.  Though 
not  an  old  resident  of  this  county,  he  is  none  the  less  loyal  to  its  interests 
and  his  influence  is  ever  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  progress  and  advance¬ 
ment  in  local  affairs. 

John  W.  Lindsay  was  born  on  April  21,  1863,  and  is  a  son  of  John  H. 
and  Amelia  (DeWolf)  Lindsay.  He  was  reared  to  manhood  by  his  parents 
in  LaSalle  county,  Illinois,  where  he  was  born,  and  secured  a  good  prac- 
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tical  education  in  the  public  schools.  In  the  spring  of  1887  he  came  with 
his  father  to  Nodaway  county,  locating  at  Allison,  where  they  remained 
a  year.  Subsequently  the  subject  bought  a  farm  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  near  Gaynor,  to  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  which  he 
devoted  his  energies  assiduously  during  the  following  seven  years.  He 
was  a  practical  stockman  and  his  operations  were  attended  with  a  very 
gratifying  measure  of  success.  In  the  fall  of  1896  Mr.  Lindsay  left  the 
farm  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  town  of  Hopkins,  where  he  now 
resides.  He  is  still  the  owner  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  the  old 
farm,  from  which  he  derives  considerable  income,  though  for  several  years 
his  efforts  have  been  mainly  expended  in  the  stock  business,  in  which  he 
has  met  with  pronounced  success.  Though  maintaining  his  residence  at 
Hopkins,  his  business  headquarters  are  at  Sterling,  Colorado,  where  he  has 
large  interests.  Mr.  Lindsay  is  a  man  of  clear-headed  business  ideas  and 
guides  along  successful  lines  everything  to  which  he  gives  his  attention,  be¬ 
ing  generally  considered  a  man  of  unusual  shrewdness  and  acumen. 

In  February,  1888,  Mr.  Lindsay  was  united  in  marriage  to  Harriett 
Gardner,  of  Mendota,  Illinois,  and  this  union  has  been  blessed  with  two 
offspring,  namely:  Frances  Hazel,  who  secured  a  good  education,  being  a 
graduate  of  the  Hopkins  high  school,  and  is  now  employed  in  the  post- 
office;  and  John  H.,  who  is  employed  as  a  clerk  with  B.  Wooldridge  &  Son, 
clothing  merchants  at  Hopkins.  The  members  of  this  family  move  in  the 
best  social  circles  of  the  community  where  they  live  and  are  popular  with 
their  associates  and  acquaintances.  Mr.  Lindsay  is  a  man  of  genial  dispo¬ 
sition  and  pleasing  address  and  enjoys  an  extensive  acquaintance,  being 
well  liked  by  all  who  know  him.  Persistent  industry,  sound  common  sense 
and  correct  principles  have  been  the  keynotes  to  his  success  and  he  is  right¬ 
fully  numbered  among  the  leading  citizens  of  his  community. 


WILLIAM  H.  CRAMER. 

It  is  the  pride  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  that,  when  the  great  Civil 
war  between  the  states  closed,  all  the  vast  army  of  citizen  soldiery  quietly 
laid  down  their  arms  and  returned  to  the  pursuits  of  peace.  It  was  predicted 
by  the  governments  of  Europe,  not  only  that  the  country  wrould  be  divided, 
but  that  after  the  war  an  enormous  army  would  be  kept  up  and  a  military 
dictatorship  be  established.  Foreign  nations  did  not  understand  the  spirit  of 
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the  people  of  this  country,  that  is,  the  spirit  of  the  people  in  all  the  free 
states.  They  could  not  understand  how  we  had  come  to  love  the  name  of 
liberty  and  be  willing  to  sacrifice  blood  and  treasure  to  save  a  country  founded 
upon  the  rock  of  freedom.  In  view  of  these  misguided  ideas,  the  most  of 
the  foreign  nations  stood  ready  to  pounce  upon  the  fragments  when  the 
smoke  of  war  had  rolled  away.  But  they  beheld  a  splendid  sight  instead.  They 
saw  the  great  armies  melt  away,  saw  a  reunited  country  in  which  liberty 
was  a  fact  as  well  as  a  name,  and  saw  the  soldiers  return  to  their  farms  and 
shops,  mills  and  various  other  vocations.  Among  those  sturdy  sons  of  the 
North,  who,  after  fighting  valiantly  for  their  country  during  its  hour  of 
need,  went  to  work  earnestly  in  the  channels  of  civil  pursuits  and  has  won  not 
only  pecuniary  success  but,  what  .is  better  still,  the  honor  and  respect  of  his 
contemporaries,  is  the  subject  of  this  review. 

William  H.  Cramer  was  born  in  St.  Lawrence  county,  New  York,  on 
September  19,  1839,  and  is  the  son  of  Richard  and  Charlotte  (Lenox) 
Cramer.  The  father,  who  also  was  born  in  St.  Lawrence  county,  spent  his 
entire  life  there,  dying  in  1855.  The  mother  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
and  she  died  in  St.  Lawrence  county  in  1903.  The  subject  was  reared  under 
the  parental  roof  and  secured  a  good,  practical  education  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  home  neighborhood.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  great  Civil  war. 
his  patriotic  impulses  were  aroused,  and  in  July,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  Com-, 
pany  F,  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Regiment  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry, 
with  which  he  served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  proved  a  valiant  and 
courageous  soldier  and  was  always  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  participating  in 
a  number  of  the  most  hotly  contested  battles  of  that  great  conflict.  At  Fair¬ 
mont,  West  Virginia,  he  was  captured  by  the  Confederates  and  was  held  a 
prisoner  for  some  time,  being  finally  paroled. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  period  of  enlistment,  Mr.  Cramer  returned  to 
St.  Lawrence  county,  New  York,  but  a  few  months  later  he  went  to  Decatur 
county,  Michigan,  where  he  spent  one  summer,  going  then  to  Illinois,  where 
he  remained  a  year.  In  1867  he  came  to  Holt  county,  Missouri,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  1869,  when  he  came  to  Nodaway  county,  settling  in  Hughes 
township,  where  he  has  resided  since  with  the  exception  of  two  years  spent 
in  Atchison  county,  this  state.  Farming  and  stock  raising  has  been  his  life 
occupation,  and  in  this  he  has  chosen  wisely,  for  mother  earth  has  been 
kind  to  him  and  in  return  for  his  earnest  efforts  he  has  been  rewarded  with 
a  gratifying  degree  of  prosperity.  He  is  the  owner  of  four  hundred  and 
eighty  acres  of  fine  land  in  Hughes  township,  all  of  which  is  improved  and 
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in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Mr.  Cramer  has  been  a  practical  and  progres¬ 
sive  farmer,  keeping  in  touch  with  advanced  ideas  relating  to  the  science  of 
husbandry,  and  in  the  handling  of  livestock  he  has  met  with  uniform  success, 
being  numbered  among  the  leading  farmers  of  his  section  of  the  county. 

In  Will  county,  Illinois,  on  September  24,  1867,  Mr.  Cramer  married 
Dollie  Ann  Goodwin,  who  was  born  in  that  county  on  February  22,  1849, 
a  daughter  of  William  and  Rebecca  (Althouse)  Goodwin,  the  former  a 
native  of  New  York  state  and  the  latter  of  Ohio,  their  deaths  occurring  in 
Will  county,  Illinois.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cramer  have  been  born  eight  chil¬ 
dren,  namely:  Charlotte  R.,  Alta  May,  Lois  H.,  Bertha  E.,  Emma  Naomi, 
William  E.  and  Iva  I. ;  Jesse  died  in  infancy. 

Politically,  Mr.  Cramer  is  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Democratic  party 
and  takes  an  intelligent  interest  in  local  public  affairs,  though  he  is  not  in  any 
sense  an  office  seeker.  Fraternally,  he  is  a  member  of  the  time-honored  order 
of  Freemasons.  Large-hearted,  broad-minded  and  public  spirited,  he  has 
been  an  influential  factor  in  local  affairs  and  he  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
throughout  the  community. 


FREDERICK  EARL  WOOLDRIDGE. 

The  gentleman  whose  name  heads  this  paragraph  is  widely  known  as 
one  of  the  enterprising  and  successful  business  men  of  Hopkins,  Nodaway 
county,  Missouri.  He  has  lived  here  practically  all  his  life  and  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  community.  His  well-directed  efforts  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life, 
his  capable  management  of  his  business  interests  and  his  sound  judgment 
have  brought  to  him  prosperity,  and  his  life  demonstrates  what  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  any  man  of  energy  and  ambition  who  is  not  afraid  to  work  and 
has  the  perseverance  to  continue  his  labors  in  the  face  of  any  discourage¬ 
ments  that  may  arise.  In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  has  commanded  the  re¬ 
spect  and  confidence  of  those  with  whom  he  has  been  brought  in  contact, 
and  as  a  representative  citizen  of  his  community  he  is  entitled  to  representa¬ 
tion  in  a  work  of  this  character. 

Frederick  Earl  Wooldridge  was  born  on  July  8,  1874,  at  Moulton,  Iowa, 
and  is  a  son  of  Baxter  and  Melessia  E.  (Bailey)  Wooldridge.  Baxter  Wool¬ 
dridge,  who  was  born  on  October  26,  1839,  at  Jamestown,  Kentucky,  was  a 
son  of  William  and 'Margaret  Wooldridge,  who  were  both  natives  of  the 
state  of  Virginia,  where  they  were  reared  and  educated,  and  where  their  mar- 
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riage  occurred.  In  1846  this  honored  couple  moved  to  Bloomfield,  Iowa, 
where  they  followed  agricultural  pursuits,  and  there  the  wife  died  in  1856. 
William  Wooldridge  remained  on  the  farm  until  1888,  when  he  moved  to 
Hopkins,  Nodaway  county,  where  his  death  occurred  one  year  later. 

Baxter  Wooldridge  received  a  good  practical  education  in  his  youth, 
and  in  1856  he  began  teaching  school,  in  which  line  of  effort  he  met  with 
splendid  success,  his  pedagogical  experience  covering  a  period  of  ten  years. 
In  1865  he  located  at  Unionville,  Iowa,  where  he  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business  during  the  following  four  years,  and  in  1869  he  located  at  Moulton, 
Iowa,  where  until  1877  he  was  also  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  a  store.  In 
each  of  these  enterprises  he  met  with  gratifying  success,  but,  believing  that 
Hopkins,  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  offered  better  opportunities  for  busi¬ 
ness,  he  came  here  in  1877  and  embarked  in  the  clothing  and  shoe  business. 
The  soundness  of  his  judgment  was  vindicated,  for  he  met  with  success 
in  his  business  affairs  from  the  start,  the  business  rapidly  growing  to  large 
proportions.  In  1896  he  took  his  sons,  Frederick  E.  and  Horace  Edgar,  into 
the  business  as  partners,  and  it  was  conducted  by  them  jointly  until  January 
1,  1906,  when  Edgar  withdrew  and  went  to  Cheyenne  Wells,  Colorado, 
where  he  now  lives.  Baxter  Wooldridge  is  also  now  living  at  the  latter  place, 
having  turned  over  the  entire  management  of  the  store  to  Frederick.  Mr. 
Wooldridge  for  the  long  period  of  forty-two  years  has  been  affiliated  with 
the  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 

On  July  1,  1869,  Baxter  Wooldridge  was  united  in  marriage  with  Me- 
lessia  E.  Bailey,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  and  their  union  has  been  blessed 
in  the  birth  of  two  children,  Horace  Edgar,  referred  to  above,  and  Frederick 
E.,  of  Hopkins.  The  mother  of  these  children  died  on  September  15,  1907, 
at  Cheyenne  Wells,  Colorado.  She  was  a  woman  of  culture  and  refinement 
and  her  excellent  qualities  of  character  endeared  her  to  all  who  knew  her. 

Frederick  E.  Wooldridge  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Hopkins,  upon  the  completion  of  which  he  entered  his  father’s  store  as 
clerk,  and  in  1896,  as  before  stated,  he  was  taken  into  partnership  with  his 
father  and  brother.  He  gives  his  entire  attention  to  the  business  and  is  so 
conducting  it  as  to  enjoy  a  large  and  satisfactory  patronage.  He  carries  a 
large  and  well-selected  stock  of  goods  and  the  appointments  of  the  store  are 
excellent,  customers  receiving  the  best  and  most  courteous  treatment  at  all 
times,  so  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  popular  trading  places  in  the  town. 

In  1903  Mr.  Wooldridge  married  Elsie  E.  Downer,  of  Hopkins,  and  they 
have  become  the  parents  of  three  children,  Margaret,  Frederick  E.,  fr..  and 
Elizabeth.  Fraternally,  Mr.  Wooldridge  is  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Free 
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and  Accepted  Masons  and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  Because  of 
his  splendid  personal  qualities  of  character  and  his  genuine  worth,  he  is 
popular  in  the  circles  in  which  he  moves,  being  numbered  among  the  repre¬ 
sentative  men  of  the  community. 


HOWARD  WRAY. 

In  examining  the  life  records  of  the  citizens  of  Nodaway  county  of  a  past 
generation,  who  have  finished  their  allotted  tasks  and  passed  into  the  unknown, 
the  biographer  finds  none  worthier  of  a  place  in  the  history  of  this  locality 
than  that  of  Stephen  K.  Wray.  He  was  born  in  Gallia  county,  Ohio,  Janu¬ 
ary  27,  1834,  and  he  w  as  called  to  his  reward  on  January  24.  1901.  He  came 
with  his  parents  to  Iowa  in  1853,  and  the  following  spring  (1854)  moved 
to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri.  He  received  a  good  education  in  his 
native  state  and  after  coming  here  he  taught  school  during  the  winter  months 
and  farmed  in  the  summer.  When  the  Civil  w'ar  came  on  he  served  as  first 
lieutenant  in  Kimball’s  volunteer  regiment  and  was  at  one  time  captain  of  a 
company  of  Home  Guards.  In  the  fall  of  1863  he  organized  Company  F, 
Twelfth  Missouri  Cavalry,  and  he  became  adjutant  of  the  regiment,  and  he 
saw  some  very  strenuous  service  at  the  front,  and,  according  to  his  comrades, 
always  performed  his  duty  faithfully.  He  was  captured  by  the  enemy  at 
Campbellsville,  Tennessee,  but  escaped  in  thirty-six  hours,  being  absent  one 
month  from  his  regiment.  He  served  until  the  close  of  the  war,  after  which 
he  returned  to  Nodaway  county  where  he  became  possessor  of  a  fine  farm  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  Polk  township.  In  March,  1880,  he  bought  a 
half  interest  with  a  Mr.  Watson  in  an  agricultural  implement  business  at 
Hopkins  and  there  continued  in  the  active  trade  until  his  death,  building  up  a 
very  successful  business  and  becoming  known  as  one  of  the  enterprising  men 
of  this  section  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Wray  took  more  or  less  interest  in  political  affairs  and  was  always 
ready  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  county.  At  one  time  he  was  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  he  served  very  ablv  as  county  judge.  He  was  faithful  in  his 
support  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Fraternally,  he  was  a  Mason. 
His  marriage  occurred  on  April  30.  1859,  to  Mary  Carmean,  and  this  union 
resulted  in  the  birth  of  six  children,  Rosa,  Alice,  Curtis  (publisher  of  The 
Tribune  at  Maryville),  Bertha,  Howard,  Florence.  Mrs.  Stephen  K.  Wray, 
now  advanced  in  years,  is  living  at  Hopkins. 

Howard  Wray  is  cashier  of  the  bank  at  Pickering,  the  duties  of  which 
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he  discharges  in  a  manner  that  stamps  him  as  a  business  man  of  high  rank. 
He  was  born  on  June  12.  1876,  and  after  being  educated  in  the  home  schools, 
took  up  work  with  his  father  in  the  hardware  store,  continuing  there,  with  the 
exception  of  one  year  spent  in  the  bank  at  Hopkins.  In  the  fall  of  1900  he 
helped  organize  the  Bank  of  Pickering,  and  became  its  first  cashier,  con¬ 
tinuing  as  such  to  the  present  time,  being  very  largely  responsible  for  the 
excellent  prestige  of  this  sound  and  conservative  institution.  He  takes  an 
abiding  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  community. 

Howard  Wray  was  married  on  September  25,  1907,  to  Kate  Beckwith, 
of  Chicago,  a  ladv  of  education  and  refinement.  This  union  has  resulted  in 
the  birth  of  two  children  (twins),  Florence  and  Katherine,  born  on  September 
17-  I909- 

Mr.  Wray  is  a  Master  Mason  and  is  prominent  in  business  and  social 
circles  of  the  conn  tv. 


CAPT.  ELLIS  SUMNER  COOK. 

Not  many  men  have  the  initiative,  the  force  of  character  and  the  power 
of  concentration  and  application  to  win  even  mediocre  success  and  recogni¬ 
tion  in  one  or  more  of  the  relations  of  life  while  yet  in  their  twenties,  this 
being  primarily  the  formative  period  of  life  when  the  individual  is  casting 
about  in  a  tentative  manner  for  an  opening  that  will  insure  future  success 
and  notoriety.  But  it  seems  that  Capt.  Ellis  Sumner  Cook,  of  Maryville,  has 
been  fortunate  in  striking  the  keynote  of  success  while  yet  young  in  years, 
as  the  following  paragraphs  will  attest. 

Ellis  S.  Cook  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Clearmont,  Nodaway  county, 
March  19,  1883,  and  he  is  the  son  of  Mark  and  Rosa  (Cassel)  Cook,  the 
father  a  native  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  born  there  on  August  20,  1855. 
He  devoted  his  life  to  farming,  coming  to  Missouri  in  1874,  locating  near 
Clearmont,  Nodaway  county.  He  was  married  on  October  2,  1881,  to  Rosa 
Cassel,  and  two  children  were  born  to  them,  one  dying-  young  in  years,  and 
Ellis  Sumner,  of  this  review.  Mark  Cook  was  a  Republican  in  politics,  a  man 
highly  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  his  life  work  was  attended  with  a 
due  measure  of  success.  Mrs.  Cook,  who  was  born  on  December  24,  1861, 
at  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  the  daughter  of  early  pioneers  of  that  section  of  the 
state,  is  still  living,  making  her  home  with  her  son,  Ellis  S. 

Ellis  S.  Cook  attended  the  common  schools  in  his  native  vicinity,  gradu¬ 
ating  from  the  Clearmont  high  school  in  1899,  and  in  1900  he  was  gradu- 
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ated  from  the  Stanberry  Normal,  and  the  normal  at  Chillicothe  in  1902,  and 
the  same  year  from  the  Eastman  Business  College  at  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York,  and  he  did  post-graduate  work  in  all  these  institutions,  thus  receiving 
an  excellent  education  and  well  qualifying  himself  for  the  profession  of 
teacher,  which  he  followed  one  year  in  the  Stanberry  Normal  and  two  years 
at  Brown’s  Business  College  at  Davenport,  Iowa;  also  taught  for  two  years 
in  the  Metropolitan  Business  College  in  Chicago,  giving  eminent  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  all  these  noted  schools. 

In  1906  Mr.  Cook  returned  to  Maryville  and  organized  the  Maryville 
Business  College,  which  started  with  twelve  pupils.  He  proved  to  be  a 
good  organizer  and  promoter  and  soon  his  school  became  widely  known  and 
recognized  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  thorough,  up-to-date  and  where 
the  ambitious  student  could  be  quickly  equipped  for  his  particular  line,  and 
during  the  past  four  years  of  its  existence  over  twelve  hundred  pupils  have 
passed  through  this  school  and  have  taken  responsible  positions  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States,  able  to  compete  with  the  graduates  of  any  insti¬ 
tution,  new  pupils  being  constantly  placed  in  positions  of  trust  and  respon¬ 
sibility  and  invariably  giving  success — in  fact,  there  is  a  greater  demand  for 
first-class,  high-grade  employes  from  the  various  departments  of  this  insti¬ 
tution  than  the  management  can  supply. 

In  1908  this  college  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Western 
School  Company,  for  five  thousand  dollars,  Mr.  Cook  being  president  and 
manager.  This  school  is  well  located,  properly  equipped  with  all  modern 
furnishings  and  appliances  found  in  any  up-to-date  institution  of  a  like  nature, 
and  it  is  under  splendid  system,  its  prestige  rapidly  growing  and  the  enroll¬ 
ment  gradually  increasing. 

Mr.  Cook  is  captain  of  Company  F,  Fourth  Regiment  Infantry,  Mis¬ 
souri  National  Guard,  and  he  takes  a  great  interest  in  military  affairs.  He 
is  a  Republican  in  politics  and  a  member  of  the  Christian  church. 

Captain  Cook  was  married  on  August  16,  1908,  to  Edith  Inman,  a  young- 
lady  of  culture  and  education,  the  daughter  of  J.  C.  and  Della  Inman,  a  well- 
known  family  of  Maryville,  and  this  union  has  been  graced  by  the  birth  of 
one  child.  Edith  M. 


WILLIAM  HAMILTON  BROWN.  D.  O. 

Prominent  in  the  professional  circles  of  Nodaway  county  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  a  citizen  whose  influence  is  far  extended  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  communitv  honored  bv  his  residence,  the  name  of  Dr.  William  Ham- 
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ilton  Brown  stands  out  conspicuously  among  the  successful  osteopathic  phy¬ 
sicians  of  northern  Missouri.  Characterized  by  a  deep  insight  into  his 
special  line  of  endeavor  and  actuated  by  none  but  the  noblest  humanitarian 
motives,  he  has  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  a  wide  circle  of  patients, 
friends  and  accjuaintances. 

Doctor  Brown  was  born  December  18,  1867,  near  Mexico,  Missouri, 
and  is  the  son  of  William  and  Margaret  C.  (Curry)  Brown,  the  father 
born  May  28,  1838,  near  Bloomfield,  this  state,  the  son  of  Charles  H.  and 
Amanda  (McKamey)  Brown.  Charles  H.  Brown  was  born  August  18,  1812, 
in  Mercer  county.  Kentucky,  and  was  the  son  of  William  and  Margaret 
(Hamilton)  Brown.  William  Brown  engaged  in  farming  in  Mercer  county, 
Kentucky,  until  his  death.  His  family  consisted  of  seven  children,  two  of 
whom  still  live.  The  father  was  a  Whig  in  politics  and  a  Presbyterian.  His 
wife  survived  until  1867. 

Charles  H.  Brown,  grandfather  of  the  Doctor,  came  to  Calloway 
county,  Missouri,  when  a  lad  and  worked  on  a  farm.  Later  he  entered 
three  thousand  acres  of  land  near  Mexico,  where  he  farmed,  raised  stock, 
bought  and  sold  cattle  on  a  large  scale.  He  and  Amanda  McKamey  were 
married  in  1836.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  and  Susan  (McAfee) 
McKamey,  early  settlers  of  Missouri  and  natives  of  North  Carolina,  of 
old  blue-blooded  stock.  They  reared  eight  children,  three  of  whom  are  now 
living.  Charles  H.  Brown's  death  occurred  on  April  12,  1897.  He  was  a 
Democrat  and  a  Presbyterian.  Mrs.  Brown  died  February  12,  1892. 

The  Doctor's  father,  William  Brown,  worked  on  the  farm  during  his 
early  life,  and  became  the  owner  of  a  large  farm  in  Calloway  county.  He 
married  Margaret  C.  Curry  on  July  3,  1862;  she  was  born  May  20,  1841, 
and  is  still  living;  Mr.  Brown  died  on  February  13,  1908.  Nine  children 
were  born  to  them,  all  living  at  this  writing. 

Dr.  William  H.  Brown  received  a  good  primary  education  in  the  com¬ 
mon  schools  and  spent  his  boyhood  on  his  father's  farm.  He  owned  one 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  good  land  in  Calloway  county  and  began  life 
as  a  farmer,  but  believing  that  his  talents  lay  along  other  lines  he  sold  out 
and  entered  the  American  School  of  Osteopathy  at  Kirksville,  Missouri, 
where  he  made  a  splendid  record  for  scholarship  and  from  which  institu¬ 
tion  he  was  graduated  in  1902.  This  noted  school  is  conducted  by  Doctor 
Still,  and,  together  with  other  schools  of  osteopathy  over  the  country,  has 
done  a  great  work  in  revolutionizing  the  science  of  medicine  during  the 
past  decade  and  the  osteopathic  physician  is  now  recognized  everywhere  as  a 
very  necessarv  individual  in  a  community,  and  Doctor  Brown,  like  most  of  his 
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professional  brethren,  enjoys  an  extensive  patronage,  which  is  constantly 
growing.  He  first  began  practicing  at  Moberly,  Missouri,  later  opened  an 
ofifice  at  Mexico,  this  state,  but  for  the  past  seven  years  he  has  been  in 
Maryville,  maintaining  a  well-equipped  and  neatly-arranged  office  over 
the  Nodaway  Valley  Bank. 

Doctor  Brown  was  married  on  June  io,  1891,  to  Minnie  T.  Miller, 
daughter  of  a  well-established  family  of  Calloway  county,  Missouri,  and 
this  union  has  resulted  in  the  birth  of  two  children,  Bessie  I.,  now  eighteen 
years  old,  attending  high  school,  and  Robert  L.,  fourteen  years  old,  also  in 
school. 

Mrs.  Brown  is  a  granddaughter  of  Hon.  Henry  Larimore,  of  Calloway 
county,  one  of  the  world’s  best  known  Shorthorn  cattle  dealers.  Additional 
details  of  the  Miller  family,  which  has  long  been  a  prominent  one  in  north¬ 
ern  Missouri,  will  be  found  on  another  page  of  this  work,  under  the  caption 
of  Ulysses  Telemachus  Miller. 


ULYSSES  TELEMACHUS  MILLER. 

One  of  the  best  known  residents  of  Calloway  county,  Missouri,  of 
a  past  generation,  who  was  also  well  known  in  Nodaway  county,  was 
Ulysses  Telemachus  Miller,  born  on  Miller's  creek,  Calloway  county,  on 
July  26,  1826,  and  he  died  at  his  residence  near  McCredie,  that  county,  on 
February  15,  1890.  For  several  years  of  his  early  life  he  followed  the  trade  of 
his  father,  that  of  cooper;  but  upon  his  marriage  to  Fanny  Larimore.  in 
September,  1855,  he  moved  to  the  farm  which  was  thenceforth  his  home, 
to  the  successful  management  of  which  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Although  deprived  in  early  life  of  the  advantages  of  extensive  edu¬ 
cation,  he  was  one  of  those  who,  by  an  early  education  no  less  real  than  that 
of  the  schools,  win  for  themselves  the  honorable  distinction  of  “self-made’’ 
men.  By  indefatigable  industry  and  business  tact  he  secured  for  himself 
an  ample  competence,  and  placed  himself  in  the  front  rank  of  influential 
men  in  the  community  of  which  he  was  a  citizen.  In  this  respect  he  re¬ 
sembled  his  father,  Abraham  Miller,  one  of  the  honored  pioneers  of  Callo¬ 
way  county,  who  lived  near  Millersburg.  He  took  more  or  less  interest  in 
the  political  affairs  of  his  county  and  he  was  assessor  of  the  county  from 
1849  to  1853.  In  1872  he  became  a  member  of  the  White  Cloud  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  and  he  was  one  of  the  colonv  from  that  church  which  after- 
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wards  organized  the  Mt.  Olive  church.  Subsequently  he  became  a  member 
of  the  then  newly  organized  Westminster  church,  where  his  membership 
remained  until  his  death.  As  in  other  things,  so  in  his  religious  life,  Mr. 
Miller  was  a  modest,  unobtrusive  man,  but  those  who  knew  him  best  could 
not  but  be  aware  of  his  deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  church  and  all 
movements  looking  to  the  general  good  of  his  community.  His  family 
consisted  of  thirteen  children,  all  of  whom  survived  him.  Two  brothers 
also  survived,  Dr.  Lee  Miller,  of  Knobnoster.  Missouri,  and  Lycurgus 
Miller,  of  Nowaday  countv. 


JOHN  COLLET. 

Among  the  citizens  of  Hughes  township,  Nodaway  county,  who  have 
built  up  a  comfortable  home  and  surrounded  themselves  with  landed  and 
personal  property,  none  has  attained  a  higher  degree  of  success  than  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  sketch.  With  few  opportunities  except  what  his  own  efforts 
were  capable  of  mastering  and  with  many  discouragements  to  overcome,  he 
has  made  an  exceptionable  success  of  life,  and  in  his  old  age  he  has  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  knowing  that  the  community  in  which  he  has  resided  has  been 
benefited  by  his  presence. 

John  Collet  was  born  in  Cole  county,  Missouri,  on  the  23d  day  of 
September,  1833.  His  father,  Abraham  Collet,  was  a  native  of  Tennessee, 
while  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Gilliam,  was  born  in 
North  Carolina.  After  their  marriage  they  resided  for  a  time  in  Platte 
county,  Missouri,  but  in  1845  they  came  to  Nodaway  county,  locating  north¬ 
east  of  Maryville,  in  Polk  township.  Here  they  successfully  carried  on  agri¬ 
cultural  operations  for  many  years,  eventually  leaving  the  farm  and  making 
their  home  in  Maryville,  where  the  father’s  death  occurred  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven  years ;  his  widow  died  in  Andrew  county,  this  state,  when  ninety- 
one  years  old.  They  were  people  of  high  character  and  enjoyed  the  highest 
degree  of  respect  in  the  community  where  so  many  years  of  their  lives  were 
spent.  They  were  the  parents  of  six  children,  of  which  number  John  was 
the  youngest. 

John  Collet  was  reared  by  his  parents  and  accompanied  them  on  their 
removal  to  Nodaway  county  in  1845.  securing  his  education  in  the  common 
schools  of  this  and  Cole  counties.  Since  coming  here  he  has  remained  a 
resident  continuously  of  this  county,  a  period  of  sixty-five  years,  and  has  thus 
been  an  eye  witness  and  an  active  participant  in  the  wonderful  development 
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which  has  characterized  this  section  of  the  state.  Farming  has  been  his  chief 
occupation  during  his  active  years,  though  for  fourteen  years  he  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  engaged  in  the  blacksmithing  business  at  Maryville.  He  settled  in 
Hughes  township  about  1868  and  devoted  himself  closely  to  the  tilling  of 
the  soil  until  1908,  when  he  retired  from  active  labor  and  is  now  living  in 
Graham,  enjoying  a  well-earned  rest.  He  is  the  owner  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy  acres  of  as  fine  land  as  can  be  found  in  Hughes  township,  all  of  which 
is  under  cultivation  and  producing  abundant  crops.  Mr.  Collet  during  his 
active  years  was  numbered  among  the  most  energetic  farmers  of  his  section 
and  his  efforts  were  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  progress  that 
insured  success  along  his  line. 

On  December  27,  1865,  Mr.  Collet  married  Pernecia  Saunders,  who  was 
born  in  Polk  township,  this  county,  on  September  16,  1848,  the  daughter  of 
William  and  Arethusia  (Courtney)  Saunders.  These  parents  were  natives 
of  Kentucky  and  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Nodaway  county,  their 
deaths  occurring  at  Maryville,  at  advanced  ages.  Of  their  three  children, 
Mrs.  Collet  was  the  second  in  order  of  birth.  To  the  subject  and  his  wife 
has  been  born  a  daughter,  Mary  E.,  who  is  the  wife  of  James  A.  Kavanaugh. 
Religiously,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collet  are  consistent  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  South,  to  which  they  give  an  earnest  support.  Their  lives 
have  been  actuated  by  the  highest  motives  and  been  characterized  by  a  kind¬ 
liness  and  charity  which  have  gained  for  them  the  good  will  and  esteem  of  all 
who  know  them. 


LAFE  CARL  ALLENDER,  D.  D.  S. 

It  is  scarcely  less  than  supererogation  in  outlining  the  leading  facts 
in 'the  biographical  record  of  Dr.  Lafe  C.  Allender,  one  of  the  youngest 
but  most  successful  dentists  of  northwestern  Missouri,  to  refer  to  him  as 
a  doctor  of  dentistry  in  the  ordinary  phraseology  which  meets  requirements 
when  dealing  with  the  average  member  of  this  profession,  for  it  is  not  too 
much  to  refer  to  him  as  a  master  of  his  profession  and  is  eminently  worthy 
of  the  large  and  growing  practice  which  he  today  enjoys  at  Maryville,  his 
padents  coming  from  remote  parts  of  Nodaway  county  and  other  localities. 

Doctor  Allender  was  born  September  29,  1884,  in  Bloomfield,  Iowa, 
and  is  the  son  of  John  C.  and  Nellie  (Linnaberry)  Allender.  The  birth 
of  John  Charles  Allender  occurred  on  July  24,  1856,  in  Centerville,  Iowa, 
and  he  was  the  son  of  Richard  B.  and  Elmira  (Frazie)  Allender.  Richard 
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B.  Allender  was  born  March  27,  1816,  in  Pennsylvania,  the  son  of  a  pio¬ 
neer  miller,  for  whim  his  son,  Richard  B.,  teamed  over  the  mountains.  Hs 
afterwards  became  a  school  teacher  and  later  a  minister.  His  death  occurred 
in  Bloomfield,  Iowa,  in  1898  at  an  advanced  age.  He  was  a  Mason,  a  Re¬ 
publican  and  a  Methodist.  It  was  in  1838  that  he  married  Elmira  Frazie,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  where  she  was  born  August  16,  1820.  and  who  died 
in  1883  in  Bloomfield,  Iowa.  To  this  union  nine  children  were  born,  two 
of  whom  were  living,  namely :  Dr.  J.  C.,  of  Maryville,  and  Dr.  D.  R.,  of  Ft. 
Scott,  Kansas. 

•  Dr.  John  C.  Allender  was  educated  at  Bloomfield,  Iowa.  In  his  youth 
he  learned  the  printer’s  trade,  at  which  he  worked  ten  years.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-seven  he  entered  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  and  graduated  from 
the  dental  department  in  1886.  He  practiced  at  Bloomfield,  Iowa,  and  Ft. 
Scott,  Kansas,  later  at  Eldon,  Iowa,  coming  to  Maryville,  Missouri,  in  1890, 
and  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in  practice  here  ever  since,  enjoying  a 
liberal  patronage  at  each  place.  In  1907  he  took  his  son,  Lafe  C.,  in  as  a 
partner  and  the  firm  name  is  now  Allender  &  Son,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
known  dental  firms  in  this  locality. 

Dr.  John  C.  Allender  is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  and  he  also  belongs  to 
the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  the  Maccabees  and  the  Yeomen.  Po¬ 
litically  he  is  a  Republican  and  in  religious  matters  a  Methodist.  On  Jan¬ 
uary  20,  1883,  he  married  Nellie  Linnaberry,  of  Bloomfield,  Iowa.  She 
was  born  June  24,  1864.  This  union  has  resulted  in  the  birth  of  two  chil¬ 
dren,  Lafe  C.,  of  this  review,  and  Roland  B.,  who  is  practicing  dentistry 
in  Boone,  Iowa. 

Dr.  Lafe  C.  Allender  graduated  from  the  Maryville  high  school  in 
1903,  then  entered  Northwestern  University  at  Chicago,  graduating  from 
the  dental  department  of  the  same  in  1907,  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Dental  Surgery,  having  made  a  splendid  record  in  that  institution.  Re¬ 
turning  to  Maryville  soon  afterwards,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  his 
father,  which  still  exists.  Fraternally  he  is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  being 
secretary  of  the  local  lodge;  he  also  belongs  to  the  Benevolent  and  Pro¬ 
tective  Order  of  Elks ;  politically  he  is  a  Republican  and  he  belongs  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church. 


OSCAR  K.  HERNDON. 


Characterized  by  breadth  of  wisdom  and  strong  individuality,  and  in 
all  his  undertakings  actuated  by  noble  motives  and  high  resolves,  the  sue- 
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cess  and  achievements  of  Oscar  K.  Herndon,  one  of  Nodaway  county’s  most 
prominent  business  men,  but  represent  the  result  of  fit  utilization  of  innate 
talent  in  directing  effort  along  those  lines  where  mature  judgment  and  rare 
discrimination  lead  the  way. 

Mr.  Herndon  was  born  on  August  21,  1874,  near  Parnell.  Nodaway 
county,  Missouri,  the  son  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Mary  (  Dean)  Herndon, 
the  father  born  in  1840  near  Lexington,  Kentucky.  He  was  the  son  of  John 
Herndon,  a  farmer  and  a  native  of  Virginia,  from  which  state  he  came  to 
Kentucky  when  quite  small.  There  he  grew  to  maturity,  and  he  served  in  the 
war  of  1812  with  his  father.  In  the  seventies  he  moved  from  Kentucky  to 
Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  leaving  his  old  homestead — a  large  tobacco  plan¬ 
tation — behind  forever,  and  came  to  this  county  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  life  with  his  children  here.  He  reached  the  remarkable  age  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  four  years.  Benjamin  F.  Herndon  worked  on  a  farm  until  the  late 
fifties,  when  he  moved  to  Indiana.  He  enlisted  in  the  Union  army,  September 
18,  1861,  in  Company  A,  Thirty-seventh  Regiment,  Indiana  Volunteer  Infan¬ 
try,  in  the  department  of  the  Cumberland,  and  served  with  distinction  until  he 
was  mustered  out  in  November,  1864.  He  was  with  Sherman  on  his  march  to 
the  sea,  and  was  twenty-two  miles  south  of  Jonesboro,  Georgia,  when  his 
time  of  enlistment  expired,  but  was  sent  back  with  his  regiment  to  Indianap¬ 
olis,  where  they  received  their  final  discharge. 

In  1865  Mr.  Herndon  left  Indiana  and  came  to  St.  Joseph,  Missouri, 
and  with  a  kit  of  shoemaker’s  tools  walked  to  Oxford,  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles,  where  he  followed  his  occupation  for  a  number  of  years.  Land 
was  very  cheap  at  that  time  and  he  invested  his  surplus  cash  in  a  few  acres, 
and  added  to  his  holdings  from  time  to  time,  owning  at  the  time  of  his 
death  over  four  hundred  acres  of  good  rich  soil.  On  October  6,  1866,  Mr. 
Herndon  was  married  at  Oxford  to  Mary  M.  Dean.  To  this  union  nine 
children  were  born,  seven  of  whom  are  still  living,  as  follows :  James  W., 
of  Maryville,  Missouri;  Amanda  Powers,  Parnell,  Missouri;  Oscar,  of  this 
review ;  Mary  Wilson,  Asa,  Granville  and  Horace,  all  of  Parnell.  Mrs. 
Herndon  also  survives. 

Benjamin  F.  Herndon’s  death  occurred  on  February  3,  1905.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  being  an  honored  member  of  Grant 
City  Lodge.  He  also  belonged  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  While 
he  was  not  a  member  of  any  church  organization,  he  was  a  believer  in  the 
one  true  and  living  God. 

Mr.  Plerndon  was  a  man  highly  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  He 
probably  never  made  a  promise  that  he  did  not  fulfill.  No  man  in  this 
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vicinity  was  more  accommodating  to  his  fellow-men  than  he  and  he  did 
much  in  assisting  to  upbuild  his  town  and  county  in  general.  He  had 
erected  during  his  residence  in  Parnell  several  substantial  dwellings  and 
was  always  willing  and  ready  to  do  anything  for  the  advancement  of  the 
town.  He  was  a  school  director  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  took  con¬ 
siderable  interest  in  educational  matters.  While  living  in  Worth  county 
he  filled  the  office  of  judge  of  the  county  court  two  terms,  and  won  the 
hearty  commendation  of  his  constituents. 

Oscar  K.  Herndon,  of  this  review,  received  a  very  serviceable  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  country  schools,  and  worked  on  the  farm  until  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  He  then  left  his  parental  roof-tree  and  farmed  for  him¬ 
self  for  two  years;  then  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business,  having  been 
active  in  this  line  of  work  in  this  county  ever  since  and  is  one  of  the  best 
known  real  estate  men  in  this  and  adjoining  counties,  controlling  a  large 
business.  He  recently  sold  nineteen  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Louisiana  to  one 
party,  for  a  consideration  of  over  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Through 
him  a  deal  was  consummated  whereby  C.  I.  Black,  a  wealthy  retired  Omaha 
merchant,  became  the  owner  of  the  residence  of  the  late  F.  G.  Shoemaker, 
in  Maryville,  for  a  consideration  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  residence  properties  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Herndon,  in  1909,  purchased  as  an  investment,  from  H.  H.  Culver, 
of  Omaha,  a  twenty-five-hundred-acre  farm  near  North  Platte,  Nebraska, 
in  Lincoln  county.  The  ranch  is  situated  twelve  miles  from  the  famous 
Buffalo  Bill  ranch.  The  price  paid  was  thirty-two  thousand  dollars.  This 
ranch  is  of  excellent  farming  and  grazing  land. 

Under  the  firm  name  of  the  National  Sales  Company,  Mr.  Herndon 
and  George  White,  with  offices  in  the  Andrews  building  on  Fourth  street. 
Maryville,  are  building  up  a  large  special  sales  business  covering  several 
states,  Mr.  Herndon  being  the  president  and  manager  and  Mr.  White  is 
advertiser  and  traveling  solicitor.  Unique  methods  characterize  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  this  company.  Its  customers  are  merchants  in  town  or  city  who  are 
desirous  of  turning  a  portion  of  their  stocks  into  cash  in  a  short  time — business 
men  who  find  themselves  overstocked  or  who  are  under  the  necessity  of  meet¬ 
ing  heavy  obligations  that  can  not  be  handled  through  the  ordinary  chan¬ 
nels  of  income  from  the  business.  Right  here  the  National  Sales  Company 
takes  charge  and  advertises  a  special  sale  for  a  limited  number  of  days. 
Extra  clerks  are  employed,  large  advertising  contracts  are  made  and  at  the 
end  of  the  sale  the  merchant  finds  himself  in  possession  of  a  goodly  amount 
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of  cash,  odd  and  shop-worn  goods  have  been  cleared  out  in  the  rush  sale, 
and  he  is  in  position  to  stock  up  with  fresh,  clean  goods.  The  firm  has 
been  conducting  some  big  sales  all  over  the  country  and  their  prestige  is 
rapidly  growing. 

Mr.  Herndon's  domestic  life  began  on  April  3,  1859,  when  he  married 
Frauline  Kennedy,  the  accomplished  daughter  of  John  W.  and  Susan  M. 
Kennedy,  a  prominent  family  of  this  county.  This  union  has  been  graced 
by  the  birth  of  one  child,  Adolph  K.,  who  is  now  in  school. 

Politically  Mr.  Herndon  is  a  Republican,  a  thirty-second-degree  Mason, 
a  life  member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  he 
belongs  to  the  Christian  church.  He  is  deserving  of  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  by  all  who  know  him,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  started 
out  in  business  life  with  only  a  few  dollars  cash  capital,  but  by  the  exercise 
of  rare  talents  and  persistency  he  has  forged  his  way  to  the  front  while 
yet  young  in  years.  He  seldom  makes  a  mistake  in  forecasting  the  outcome 
of  a  present  transaction,  is  keen  of  perception  and  discernment.  He  is 
straightforward  and  honorable,  gentlemanly  and  genial. 


JAMES  ARTHUR  WRAY. 

A  man  who  would  win  his  way  in  any  locality  where  fate  might  place 
him  is  James  Arthur  Wray,  one  of  the  best  known  citizens  in  local 
industrial  circles,  for  his  career  shows  that  he  is  a  man  of  sound  business 
judgment,  coupled  with  great  energy  and  tact,  together  with  upright  princi¬ 
ples,  all  of  which  make  for  success  wherever  and  whenever  they  are  rightly 
and  persistently  applied.  He  has  won  a  host  of  friends  in  Nowaday  county 
by  reason  of  these  principles. 

Mr.  Wray  was  born  September  1,  1856,  in  Polk  township,  this  county, 
and  is  the  son  of  John  and  Sarah  (Wiseman)  Wray,  the  father  born  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  13,  1805,  in  what  is  now  known  as  West  Virginia,  and  was  the  son 
of  Thomas  and  Rachel  (Neal)  Wray.  Thomas  Wray  was  a  school  teacher. 
John  Wray  worked  on  a  farm  and  taught  school  and  in  an  early  day  moved  to 
Gallia  county,  Ohio,  and  in  1854  came  further  west,  locating  in  Nodaway 
county,  Missouri.  He  entered  four  hundred  acres  in  Polk  township.  There 
he  farmed  and  taught  school  during  the  winter  months.  In  the  early  sixties  he 
was  elected  county  judge  and  served  one  term  very  acceptably,  and  for  some 
time  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  prominence  in  the  county.  He  enlisted 
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in  the  Missouri  Home  Guards  in  the  service  of  the  Union  and  served  six 
months  during  the  Civil  war.  After  this  he  devoted  his  attention  exclusively 
to  his  farm  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  February  6,  1879.  He  was  a 
Republican  in  politics,  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.  On  July  17,  1831,  he  married  Sarah  Wiseman,  in  Gallia 
county,  Ohio.  She  wras  born  in  West  Virginia,  August  27,  1811,  the  daughter 
of  Isaac  and  Mary  (Armentrout)  Wiseman,  old  settlers  of  the  Buckeye  state, 
dying  March  19,  1904,  in  Polk  township,  Nodaway  county,  Missouri.  Eleven 
children  were  born  to  them,  eight  of  whom  are  now  living. 

J.  Arthur  Wray  of  this  review  was  educated  in  the  country  schools  and 
worked  on  a  farm  in  his  youth;  but,  deciding  that  he  would  devote  his  life 
to  other  lines  of  endeavor,  he  came  to  Maryville  and  attended  a  business 
school.  However,  he  returned  to  the  farm  and  taught  school  during  the 
winter  months.  In  1897  he  bought  the  Banner  Steam  Laundry,  the  name 
of  which  he  changed  to  Wray’s  Laundry.  He  successfully  conducted  this 
for  a  period  of  ten  years,  buying  the  building  in  the  meantime.  This  has 
long  been  known  as  one  of  the  leading  and  most  reliable  laundries  in  this 
part  of  the  state,  Mr.  Wray  having  so  ably  conducted  it  as  to  give  it  this 
prestige.  He  is  now  devoting  his  exclusive  time  to  his  farming  interests, 
owning  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  acres  of  fine  land  in  Polk  township. 
It  is  well  improved,  well  managed  and  on  it  stand  many  substantial  build¬ 
ings.  Mr.  Wray  has  a  beautiful,  modern  home  at  No.  505  South  Main 
street,  Maryville,  which  is  presided  over  by  a  woman  of  refinement,  known 
in  her  maidenhood  as  Minnie  M.  Neil,  whom  Mr.  Wray  married  on  Septem¬ 
ber  25,  1883.  She  was  born  in  Muscatine  county,  Iowa,  September  30, 
1864.  but  was  still  living  in  Polk  township,  Nodaway  county,  when  she  mar¬ 
ried.  To  this  union  three  children  have  been  born,  named  as  follows: 
Nellie  is  attending  college;  Bessie  is  teaching  school;  Walter  N.  is  attend¬ 
ing  school  in  this  citv. 

In  political  matters  Mr.  Wray  is  a  Republican  and  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  He  is  a  pleasant  man  to  know,  always 
courteous,  genial  and  straightforward  in  his  business  life. 


EDWIN  C.  CURFMAN. 


He  whose  career  is  now  taken  under  consideration  and  to  whom  the 
reader's  attention  is  respectfully  directed  is  numbered  among  the  progressive 
young  business  men  of  Nodaway  county,  of  which  he  is  a  native  son  and  where 
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his  life  has  been  spent,  being  at  this  writing  one  of  the  energetic  members  of 
the  well-known  firm  of  Curfman  Brothers  Lumber  Company. 

Edwin  C.  Curfman  was  born  in  Maryville,  Missouri,  October  4,  1872, 
the  son  of  John  C.  Curfman,  a  complete  sketch  of  whom  appears  on  another 
page  of  this  work.  The  father  came  to  Missouri  in  1865,  settling  first  in 
Savannah  and  then  coming  to  Maryville  about  1867.  He  engaged  in  the 
hardware  business  up  to  1887,  when  he  sought  a  more  peaceful  life  on  a 
farm,  remaining  there  until  1894  when  he  removed  to  Maryville  and  retired. 

The  mother  of  Edwin  C.  Curfman  was  known  in  her  maidenhood  as 
Lenora  Alexander,  daughter  of  Judge  Joseph  E.  Alexander.  She  was  born 
about  five  miles  southwest  of  Maryville.  She  is  yet  of  great  encouragement 
and  assistance  to  her  children  in  their  life  work.  The  following  children 
were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Curfman :  F.  L.  is  living  nine  miles  north¬ 
east  of  Maryville ;  George  H.  lives  at  Salida,  Colorado ;  Roy  J.  Curfman,  of 
this  city.  These  children  were  all  born  and  reared  in  this  county.  Mary 
Curfman  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 

Edwin  C.  Curfman,  of  this  review,  was  educated  in  the  local  public 
schools  and  the  Maryville  Seminary.  He  first  decided  to  follow  the  law  and 
he  accordingly  began  the  study  of  the  same,  but  being  naturally  inclined  to 
business,  he  gave  up  his  ideas  of  the  legal  profession  and  entered  the  lumber 
business  in  1898,  first  working  for  Conrad  &  Totterdale,  with  whom  he  re¬ 
mained  until  1902,  when  he  went  to  Burlington  Junction,  buying  a  lumber 
yard  there  which  he  successfully  conducted  until  March,  1905;  then  he  and 
his  brother,  Roy  C.,  purchased  their  present  business  in  Maryville,  the  old 
firm  of  Conrad  &  Totterdale,  and  he  has  been  conducting  the  same  since  that 
time,  assisting  to  build  up  one  of  the  leading  lumber  firms  in  the  county. 
Their  yard  embraces  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  square,  one  hundred 
and  ten  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  on  the  east  side  of  the  street  that 
is  not  under  cover.  It  is  easily  the  largest  lumber  yard  in  the  county,  and 
it  supplies  a  wide  section  of  country. 

Edwin  C.  Curfman  was  married  on  December  1,  1897,  to  Gertrude  Con¬ 
rad,  who  was  born,  reared  and  educated  in  Nodaway  county,  where  her 
people  are  highly  respected.  Four  daughters  have  contributed  to  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  this  household,  Laura,  Helen,  Mary  Ruth  and  Gertrude. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curfman  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
and  politically,  Mr.  Curfman  is  a  Republican,  and  he  was  honored  by  the 
people  of  Burlington  Junction  by  being  elected  mayor  of  that  town,  and 
while  in  that  office  he  did  many  things  calculated  to  be  of  permanent  benefit 
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to  the  vicinity.  He  has  served  one  year  in  the  city  council  of  Maryville.  Fra¬ 
ternally,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the 
Maccabees  and  the  Hoo-Hoos,  the  latter  an  organization  composed  of  lum¬ 
bermen. 


THOMAS  E.  FLEMING. 

It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  be  born  to  great  wealth,  like  a  Vanderbilt,  but 
it  is  also  an  excellent  thing  to  be  born  to  a  good  name.  When  ancestors 
through  many  generations  have  lived  useful  and  distinguished  lives  and 
have  made  a  splendid  name  for  themselves  by  devotion  to  duty  and  honor,  it 
is  one  of  the  brightest  inheritances  that  can  be  left  to  descendants.  In  this 
respect  Thomas  E.  Fleming,  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  best  known  agri¬ 
culturists  and  stock  men  of  the  southern  part  of  Nodaway  county,  who  main¬ 
tains  a  valuable  and  attractive  landed  estate  in  Hughes  township,  is  singularly 
fortunate,  for  he  comes  from  an  excellent  old  family  of  the  Hoosier  state.  He 
was  born  in  Shelby  county,  Indiana,  on  July  16,  1853,  the  son  of  Elijah  F. 
and  Sarah  J.  (Francis)  Fleming,  the  former  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  the 
latter  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  In  about  1855  they  came  to  Andrew  county, 
Missouri,  and  settled  on  a  farm  near  Savannah,  where  they  lived  until  1865, 
when  they  moved  to  a  farm  about  ten  miles  north  of  Savannah  where  they 
spent  the  remaining  days  of  their  lives,  the  father  reaching  the  age  of  eighty- 
four  years  and  the  mother  eighty-eight,  her  death  occurring  the  last  of  March. 
1910.  They  were  a  grand  old  couple,  highly  honored  by  all  who  knew  them 
for  their  industrious,  honorable,  kindly  and  generous  lives.  They  were  the 
parents  of  nine  children,  of  whom  Thomas  E.,  of  this  review,  was  the  fifth 
in  order  of  birth.  He  made  his  home  with  his  parents  in  Andrew  county  until 
1879,  grew  to  maturity  on  the  home  farm  on  which  he  worked  during 
the  summer  months  and  attended  the  home  schools  in  the  winter  time.  On 
the  last  mentioned  date  he  came  to  Nodaway  county  and  rented  the  farm 
where  he  now  resides,  for  one  year,  then  bought  it  in  1880,  and  he  has  since 
devoted  his  attention  to  general  agricultural  pursuits,  developing  an  excellent 
farm  and  establishing  a  very  comfortable  home. 

February  12,  1880.  Mr.  Fleming  was  married,  in  Andrew  county,  to 
Ella  Montgomery,  who  was  born  in  that  county  on  November  29,  1858,  The 
daughter  of  George  .K.  and  Rosanna  (Newmeyer)  Montgomery,  the  former 
a  native  of  Virginia  and  the  latter  of  Pennsylvania.  They  were  among  the 
old  settlers  of  Andrew  county,  having  come  there  in  1856,  and  there  Mr. 
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Montgomery  died  on  May  12,  1888,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  years.  They 
were  the  parents  of  twelve  children,  an  equal  number  of  sons  and  daughters, 
of  which  number  Mrs.  Fleming  was  the  fifth  in  order  of  birth.  She  was 
reared  and  educated  in  Andrew  county. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  Mr.  Fleming  settled  on  the  farm  where  he  now 
lives  and  where  he  has  labored  to  so  goodly  ends,  having  not  only  one  of  the 
best  farms  in  Nodaway  county,  but  he  has  erected  one  of  the  most  modern, 
beautiful  and  comfortable  dwellings  in  the  county,  which  is  surrounded  by 
good  outbuildings  and  everything  that  makes  life  worth  living  in  the  country, 
which,  as  most  people  are  now  beginning  to  realize,  is  the  best  of  all  lives. 

Being  a  good  manager  and  a  persevering  worker,  Mr.  Fleming  has  been 
very  successful  since  coming  here,  being  now  the  owner  of  very  valuable 
farming  lands  in  Nodaway  and  Andrew  counties  to  the  extent  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  seventy  acres,  and  he  also  owns  about  twenty-two  hundred 
acres  of  good  land  in  Lipscomb  county,  Texas.  All  this  he  has  made  unaided, 
having  learned,  early  in  his  career,  to  manage  his  affairs  independently  of 
anyone,  and  he  is  therefore  deserving  of  the  high  esteem  which  is  today  ac¬ 
corded  him  by  all  who  know  him,  for  his  life  has  not  only  been  one  of  in¬ 
dustry  but  has  been  led  along  such  even  tempered  lines  as  to  give  offense  to 
no  one. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fleming  are  the  parents  of  two  children,  namely:  Frank¬ 
lin  P..  born  November  12,  1880,  and  Mary  B.,  born  January  6,  1883,  and 
who  is  the  wife  of  W.  C.  Wilson,  of  Hughes  township. 

Mr.  Fleming  takes  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  county  and 
community,  standing  always  ready  to  assist  any  worthy  movement  looking 
to  the  general  good. 


JOHN  F.  ROELOFSON. 

It  is  not  only  a  pleasure,  but  profitable  as  well,  to  study  the  life  history 
of  such  a  worthy  gentleman  as  he  whose  name  forms  the  caption  of  this 
biographical  review,  for  in  it  we  find  evidence  of  traits  of  character  that 
can  not  help  but  make  for  success  in  the  life  of  anyone  who  directs  his 
efforts,  as  he  has  done,  along  proper  paths  with  persistency  and  untiring  zeal, 
towards  a  worthy  goal,  and  having  as  his  concomitant  upright  principles, 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  have  resulted  in  ultimate  triumph. 
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John  R.  Roelofson,  well  known  public  administrator,  horseman  and 
prominent  citizen  of  Maryville,  Missouri,  was  born  in  DeWitt  county,  Illi¬ 
nois,  May  10,  1862,  the  son  of  Robert  S.  Roelofson,  who  was  born  in 
Whiteside  county,  Illinois,  in  1832.  He  grew  up  on  a  farm,  received  a 
limited  education  in  the  pioneer  schools  and  remained  in  his  native  state 
engaged  in  farming  until  in  February,  1882,  when  he  removed  to  Nodaway 
county,  Missouri,  with  his  family  and  located  on  a  farm  near  Barnard,  where 
the  family  remained  one  year  and  then  moved  to  Maryville,  where  he  still 
resides,  being  retired.  He  is  advanced  in  years,  but  is  fairly  hearty  and  hale 
as  a  result  of  a  past  life  of  consistent  living  and  the  avoidance  of  those  so- 
called  “small  vices’7  that  wreck  so  many  promising  lives,  the  elder  Roelof¬ 
son  being  a  man  whom  everybody  respects  and  honors  for  his  honesty,  his 
generosity  and  every  attribute  that  goes  to  make  up  a  genteel  Christian 
gentleman. 

The  Roelofson  family  is  of  German  origin.  Grandfather  Moses 
Roelofson.  a  sturdy  pioneer  farmer,  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  from  which 
state  he  removed  to  Illinois. 

Amy  E.  Swearingen  was  the  maiden  name  of  the  mother  of  John 
F.  Roelofson.  She  was  born  in  DeWitt  county,  Illinois,  in  1844,  whither 
her  parents  had  come  from  Kentucky,  She,  too,  is  still  living  at  an  advanced 
age.  This  family  consisted  of  seven  children  named  as  follows :  Mary  C. 
is  the  wife  of  Robert  Lyle,  living  three  miles  southeast  of  Maryville;  John 
F.,  of  this  review;  Clara  V.  is  still  a  member  of  the  home  circle;  Mrs.  Eva 
L.  is  the  wife  of  E.  E.  May,  of  Savannah,  Missouri;  Ira  C.  lives  three  miles 
northeast  of  Barnard,  this  county,  married  Ida  Shanks.  One  child  died  in 
infancy. 

John  E.  Roelofson  spent  his  boyhood  in  McLean  county,  Illinois,  attend¬ 
ing  school  at  Heyworth.  that  county,  whither  the  family  had  moved. 
After  passing  through  high  school  he  took  up  farming  and  school 
teaching  and  was  rewarded  with  a  fair  measure  of  success.  He  came 
to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  in  1882  and  taught  school  for  a  period 
of  four  years,  having  accompanied  his  parents  to  this  county.  He  had  an 
excellent  reputation  as  a  teacher,  but  finally  abandoned  the  school  room 
for  the  freer  life  of  the  agriculturist  and  stock  man  and  large  success  has 
attended  his  efforts  in  this  direction.  After  his  marriage  he  moved  on  a 
farm  which  he  bought  in  the  same  community  as  that  of  his  father,  and  he 
is  still  the  owner  of  one  of  the  model  farms  of  the  county,  containing  two 
hundred  and  forty  acres,  four  miles  south  of  Maryville.  It  is  well  improved 
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in  every  respect  and  the  crops  have  been  so  rotated  that  the  soil  has  re¬ 
tained  its  original  fertility,  Mr.  Roelofson  being  an  able  manager  of  a  farm. 
Thirteen  years  ago  he  removed  to  Maryville  and  since  that  time  has  been 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  and  loan  business,  also  extensively  engaged  in 
breeding  and  selling  fine  Percheron  and  standard  horses,  now  enjoying  an 
extensive  and  lucrative  business,  having  a  wide  reputation  in  this  part  of 
the  state  for  the  high  grade  stock  which  he  always  handles,  being  considered 
one  of  the  best  judges  of  horses  in  Nodaway  county  and  his  fine  stock 
is  admired  by  all  who  sees  them.  He  keeps  young  stock  for  sale  by  the 
great  “Phenix”  and  other  noted  sires,  his  motto  being  “quality  and  size.” 
He  has  a  large  and  substantial  barn  for  his  herd  of  horses  in  Maryville,  at 
his  suburban  place,  south  of  the  main  part  of  town.  His  horses  are  pro¬ 
nounced  among  the  finest  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Roelofson  was  married  on  March  21,  1888,  to  Susie  L.  Greeson, 
daughter  of  John  W.  and  Margaret  L.  Greeson,  the  former  a  native  of 
Clinton  county,  Missouri.  He  came  to  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  in  an 
early  day.  Mrs.  Roelof son's  mother  was  born  about  six  miles  southwest 
of  Maryville,  October  20,  1868.  Mr.  Greeson  is  living  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven  years. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Roelofson  the  following  children  have  been 
born:  L’Marie  Litta,  born  October  29,  1889;  Goldie  Clare,  born  February 
6,  1895:  Frank,  born  April  16,  1902;  Harold,  born  March  19,  1904. 

Mr.  and  Airs.  Roelofson  are  members  of  the  Christian  church,  Mr. 
Roelofson  having  been  a  member  of  the  official  board  since  1893.  He  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Modern  Woodmen  and 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  He  was  elected  public  administrator  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  in  1907.  for  four  years,  and  he  is  at  present  very  worthily 
discharging  the  duties  of  that  office.  He  has  long  taken  more  or  less  inter¬ 
est  in  political  affairs  and  he  had  been  township  trustee  of  Polk  township, 
having  carried  every  ward  in  the  township  and,  this  being  the  township  in 
which  the  citv  of  Maryville  is  situated,  is  evidence  of  his  high  standing  in 
his  home  vicinity,  especially  when  we  note  that  the  township  is  Repub¬ 
lican  by  vote.  From  1900  to  1902  Mr.  Roelofson  was  trustee  of  his 
township. 

Personally.  Mr.  Roelofson  is  a  pleasant  man  to  know,  genial,  hospitable, 
straightforward  in  all  his  relations  with  his  fellowmen  and  of  such  high 
standard  of  integrity  that  no  one  questions  his  motives  or  his  intentions  as 
being  other  than  honest  and  fair. 
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EUGENE  RATHBUN. 


We  rarely  find  two  persons  in  everyday  life  who  attribute  their  success 
in  different  spheres  to  similar  qualities.  Hard  work  and  plodding  industry 
paved  the  way  for  one,  good  judgment  and  a  keen  sense  of  values  for  an¬ 
other,  intuition  and  a  well  balanced  mind  for  the  third.  An  admixture  of 
some  of  the  qualities  above  named,  emphasized  by  hard  work  and  persist¬ 
ency,  and  a  high  purpose,  have  been  responsible  for  the  success  of  Eugene 
Rathbun  in  his  battle  for  the  spoils  of  victory.  He  is  the  present  efficie1 
circuit  clerk  of  Nodaway  county,  of  which  he  was  formerly  a  leading  educator. 

Mr.  Rathbun  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Hopkins,  this  county,  on  October 
6,  1866,  the  son  of  A.  L.  Rathbun,  a  native  of  Marshall  county,  Illinois,  who 
came  to  Missouri  in  1869,  settling  on  a  farm  near  Hopkins.  He  assisted  to 
build  the  first  railroad  in  this  county,  having  had  a  contract  on  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  railroad  when  this  line  was  built  through  here.  He 
lived  in  this  county  until  1888  when  he  removed  to  Rooks  county,  Kansas, 
where  he  now  resides  on  a  farm,  being  a  very  successful  agriculturist  and 
a  man  whom  the  community  highly  honors. 

The  Rathbun  family  is  of  English  antecedents.  Grandfather  John 
Rathbun  was  a  native  of  Ohio  and  is  described  as  a  man  of  many  sterling 
traits  of  character.  The  mother  of  Eugene  Rathbun  was  known  in  her 
maidenhood  as  Rachael  Hatfield,  who  was  also  a  native  of  Marshall  county, 
Illinois.  She  is  still  living  and  is  a  woman  of  splendid  Christian  attributes. 
To  these  parents  eight  children  have  been  born,  five  of  whom  are  living  at 
this  writing,  named  as  follows :  Edward  resides  in  Rooks  county,  Kansas, 
on  a  farm;  Henry  lives  in  Indianola,  Iowa:  Eugene,  of  this  review;  Lottie 
is  the  wife  of  D.  S.  Clayton,  living  at  Clearmont,  Nodaway  county,  Mis¬ 
souri;  Walter  lives  in  Rooks  county,  Kansas. 

Eugene  Rathbun  grew  to  maturity  on  the  parental  farm  where  he  was 
born  and  when  a  mere  lad  assisted  with  the  general  work  about  the  place, 
remaining  at  home  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  received  a 
primary  education  in  the  district  schools  and  the  public  school  at  Hopkins. 
He  supplemented  this  with  a  college  course  at  the  Western  Normal  College, 
Shenandoah.  Iowa,  completing  the  course  there  in  a  very  creditable  manner 
in  1886.  Early  in  life  he  decided  to  make  teaching  his  vocation  and  he 
taught  several  terms  before  entering  college,  and  after  finishing  at  the 
Western  Normal  College  he  took  up  teaching  permanently,  following  this 
line  of  endeavor  with  marked  success  for  a  period  of  eighteen  years,  during 
which  time  he  became  widely  known  as  an  able  and  painstaking  educator, 
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popular  with  both  patron  and  pupil,  and  his  services  were  in  great  demand ; 
he  always  kept  abreast  of  the  times  in  his  profession  and  took  an  interest 
in  institute  and  similar  work.  He  taught  at  Quitman,  Nodaway  county,  for 
two  years,  and  the  last  three  years  of  his  teaching  was  at  Elmo,  this  county, 
where  he  was  principal.  During  his  career  as  a  teacher  he  was  for  two 
years  a  member  of  the  county  board  of  education,  which  passed  upon  and 
licensed  the  teachers  of  the  county,  his  work  with  the  board  being  commend¬ 
able  and  entirely  salutary,  for  his  interest  in  the  best  interests  of  education 
in  this  county  has  always  been  deep  and  sincere. 

In  1906  Mr.  Rathbun  was  elected  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  Noda¬ 
way  county,  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two,  while  the  state  ticket  won  by  only  seven;  this  is  certainly  criterion 
enough  for  his  high  standing  among  his  constituents.  He  took  office  on 
January  1,  1907,  his  term  lasting  four  years,  and  he  is  giving  the  utmost 
satisfaction  to  all  concerned  in  his  new  capacity  as  public  servant.  Prior 
to  his  election  he  had  been  deputy  county  clerk.  He  is  well  cjualified  for 
such  work  in  every  respect  and  his  party  will  doubtless  have  further  need 
for  his  services  in  various  capacities. 

Mr.  Rathbun  was  married  on  August  26,  1891.  to  Maud  Gasner,  a  lady 
of  education  and  refinement,  who  at  that  time  lived  at  Tarkio,  Missouri,  but 
was  born  in  Iowa.  This  union  has  resulted  in  the  birth  of  one  child,  Virgil, 
born  November  17,  1900. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rathbun  are  members  of  the  Christian  church,  and  Mr. 
Rathbun  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows. 


MARSHALL  ELIJAH  FORD. 

The  deft  shuttle  which  weaves  the  web  of  human  life  and  human  des¬ 
tiny,  constantly  and  ceaselessly  flies  backward  and  forward,  and  into  the  vast 
and  checkered  fabric  is  woven  the  individuality,  the  efforts,  ambitions  and 
achievements  of  each  man — of  all  men.  Within  this  web  may  be  defined  the 
varied  lines  of  individuality,  but  each  individual  is  merged  into  the  great 
aggregate,  and  yet  the  type  of  character  of  each  is  never  lost,  and  there 
is  both  pleasure  and  profit  in  studying  the  life  records  of  individuals,  how¬ 
ever  briefly,  to  note  the  forces  that  have  made  for  success  or  failure,  that 
have  influenced  others  and  that  are  destined  to  result  in  good  or  harm  to 
succeeding  generations. 
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The  life  of  Marshall  Elijah  Ford,  one  of  the  successful  young  attorneys 
of  Nodaway  county,  shows  that  success  always  comes  to  the  deserving,  to 
those  who  attempt  to  hear  aloft  high  ideals  and  lead  lives  governed  by  right 
principles.  He  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Green  township,  this  county,  March 
17,  1870,  the  son  of  Marshall  and  Lucy  (Hutchison)  Ford.  The  father  was 
born  in  Wayne  county.  Kentucky,  in  1819.  He  devoted  his  life  to  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits  and  in  the  early  fifties  came  to  Andrew  county,  Missouri,  later 
to  Nodaway  county,  locating  east  of  Maryville.  He  soon  settled  in  Green 
township,  buying  a  farm  of  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  on  which  he  re¬ 
mained  until  his  death.  September  30,  1882.  That  community  was  only 
partly  improved  and  sparsely  settled  when  he  came  there  and  it  required  a 
great  deal  of  hard  work  to  put  his  farm  in  shape.  The  elder  Ford  was  a 
Mason  and  a  Democrat,  a  man  whom  everybody  respected  who  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  know  him.  He  and  Lucy  Hutchison  were  married  in  1840,  while 
living  in  Kentucky.  The  latter  was  the  daughter  of  a  well-to-do  farmer  and 
an  excellent  family.  She  is  still  living  on  the  old  farm  in  Green  town¬ 
ship.  Fourteen  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Ford,  Sr. 
Six  of  them  are  living  at  this  writing. 

Marshall  E.  Ford,  of  this  review,  received  his  education  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  community  and  when  a  small  boy  was  put  to  work 
in  the  fields.  Being  ambitious  to  become  a  lawyer,  he  began  preparing  him¬ 
self  for  this  vocation.  He  attended  the  University  of  Valparaiso,  Indiana, 
taking  the  scientific  course,  and  was  graduated  from  that  institution  in 
1896.  He  then  entered  Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1899,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

Thus  well  equipped  for  his  chosen  profession,  he  applied  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  Iowa  bar  and  was  admitted  in  Polk  county,  that  state,  in  1899. 
and  in  1900  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  Jasper  county,  Missouri.  He  at 
once  began  practice  and  remained  in  the  last  named  county  one  year.  He 
then  went  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  spent  two  years  there,  one  year  in  a  law 
office  at  San  Jose,  California,  and  nine  months  in  the  state  of  Nevada.  He 
came  to  Maryville,  Missouri,  in  1904  and  .has  been  engaged  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  here  ever  since,  having  built  up  a  very  satisfactory  clientele  and  rapidly 
pushing  his  way  to  the  front,  having  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  law  and 
being  a  close  and  painstaking  student  at  all  times,  keeping  well  abreast  of 
the  times  in  all  matters  bearing  on  his  profession.  As  in  the  performance 
of  his  professional  duties  he  leaves  the  impression  of  his  individuality  on 
his  work,  in  like  manner  and  degree  he  impresses  his  associates.  He  de- 
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lights  in  good  companionship  and  his  greetings  are  uniform  and  friendly. 
His  character  is  strong,  deliberate,  candid  and  truthful  and  to  such  young 
men  the  future  holds  much  of  promise. 

Mr.  Ford  is  a  Democrat  in  his  political  relations  and  is  always  ready  to 
do  what  he  can  to  further  the  interests  of  his  party.  Fraternally,  he  is  a 
Mason,  having  attained  the  third  degree.  He  has  remained  unmarried. 


ROY  J.  CURFMAN. 

While  yet  young  in  years  and  at  a  period  when  most  young  men  are 
merely  casting  about  in  a  tentative  way  in  an  effort  to  ascertain  just  what 
their  true  bent  seems  to  be,  Roy  J.  Curfman,  of  Maryville,  Nodaway  county, 
has  shown  what  may  be  accomplished  when  energy  and  proper  business  and 
ethical  principles  are  persisted  in,  and  he  has  made  such  an  impression  on 
the  local  business  world  that  those  knowing  him  best  predict  a  future  that 
will  be  replete  with  abundant  success. 

Mr.  Curfman  is  a  native  of  Maryville,  born  July  23,  1881,  and  he 
received  his  education  in  the  public  and  high  schools  of  this  city,  graduating 
from  the  latter  with  the  class  of  1901.  He  then  spent  six  months  at  the  old 
Maryville  Seminary.  Thus  well  equipped  for  a  business  career,  upon  which 
he  had  decided  early  in  life,  on  January  1,  1902,  he  went  to  Burlington  Junc¬ 
tion  and  worked  for  his  brother,  who  was  engaged  in  the  lumber  business, 
remaining  there  until  the  spring  of  1903  and  getting  many  serviceable 
“pointers”  in  this  pleasant  line  of  endeavor. 

Returning  to  Maryville,  Mr.  Curfman  began  clerking  for  the  grocery 
firm  of  Brink  &  Holmes,  with  whom  he  remained  until  January  1,  1904,  giv¬ 
ing  them  the  utmost  satisfaction  as  an  alert  and  reliable  clerk.  Then  he  be¬ 
gan  working  for  Conrad  &  Totterdale,  with  whom  he  remained  until  March 
10,  1905,  when  he  and  his  brother  purchased  the  business,  which  they  have 
continued  to  conduct  with  increasing  success,  having  built  up  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  trade  with  the  city  and  surrounding  country,  always  carrying  an  ex¬ 
cellent  line  of  all  kinds  of  building  material  usually  handled  by  the  best  lum¬ 
ber  dealers. 

Mr.  Curfman's  ancestry  and  immediate  family  are  mentioned  at  proper 
length  in  another  part  of  this  volume,  hence  will  not  be  duplicated  here. 

On  June  25,  1907,  Mr.  Curfman  married  Nell  L.  Petty,  daughter  of  F. 
M.  and  Lizzie  (Smith)  Petty,  her  father  being  a  well  known  dry  goods 
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merchant  in  Maryville.  Mrs.  Curfman  was  born  at  Creston,  Iowa,  June 
25,  1882,  and  she  has  received  a  good  education.  One  child  has  graced  this 
union,  bearing  the  good  old  name  Virginia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curfman  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  The 
former  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  being  senior  warden  of  the 
local  lodge;  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  Maccabees  and  the  Hoo-Hoos,  a  lum¬ 
bermen’s  organization. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curfman  have  hosts  of  friends  among  the  younger  set  in 
Marvville  and  vicinitv  where  they  are  alwavs  cordiallv  received. 


